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A  Lesson  in  Chemistry. 

(To  Prof.  Haines.)    .By  an  Atom. 

Of  good  our  ills  are  made,  and  surely  will 
Prove  good  to  us,  if  only  we 
Dissolve  them  with  our  Alchemy: 

For  nothing  harmful  is  to  him  who  knows 
How  to  resolve  the  woe  and  pain 
Back  to  their  elements  again. 

The  lack  within  us  lies,  and  all  is  good 
That  comes  to  good  men  everywhere, 
Through  water,  fire  or  earth  or  air. 
November,'  1890.  Rush  Medical  College. 


BY  RULE  AND  ROTE. 


[^  We  do  not  go  as  much  by  rule  as  we  did  in  the  years 
aJgone  by.  Then  everything  must  be  done  as  it  had  been 
jvBdone  and  no  differently.  There  were  rules  for  this  and 
|gf  for  that,  and  whether  right  or  wrong  they  must  be  the 
guide  of  conduct,  since  they  had  not  been  questioned  for 
generations.  Take  the  rigid  rules  of  ceremony,  or  the 
i>ld- fashioned  rules  for  epistolary  correspondence  as  ex- 
amples. 

They  went  so  much  by  law  and  regulation  in  past 
'days  that  the  ancients  had  "rules  by  which  a  man  may 
become  Saintly."  The  regard  in  England  for  precedence 
|$|  only  an  instance.  But  men  break  away  from  such 
restraints,  little  by  little,  in  medicine,  in  religion, 
in  politics.  Most  governments  were  first  those  of 
autocratic  form  when  men  dared  not  speak  against  ex- 
isting institutions  or  the  "divine  right"  doctrine.  But 
courage  came  into  the  hearts  of  some,  kindling  rebellion 
there,  when  we  had  revolutions.  In  religion  Martin 
Kitfeef  dared  to  thiiik-f  or  himself  and  break  the  rules 
considered  binding  upon  good  Catholics ;  rules  which 
had  grown  to  be  spiritual  shackles.  We  know  how 
thinking  men  dared  first  to  say  these  laws  were  unjust; 
row  they  finally  'declared  them  to  be  wicked,  and  what 
martyrs  came  out  of  it  all. 

We  learn  slowly.     We  are  hard  to  be  convinced  that 

nything  which  we  acquired  from  our  parents  could  be 

ong.     So  reforms  are  rarely  of  premature   birth,  but 


\ 


come  out  of  the  womb  of  years  with  much  labor  and 
travail. 

To-day  we  are  comparatively  free  from  arbitrary  rul- 
ings in  matters  relating  to  medicine  or  else,  and  there  is 
not  as  much  prejudice  one  way  or  the  other.  We  be- 
lieve very  much  as  we  see  fit,  without  being  persecuted 
or  even  laughed  at  by  anybody. 

Yet  in  some  things  we  are  kept  back  by  a  false  rev- 
erence for  rides,  for  old  established  customs,  for  things 
vvhich  have  not  the  shadow  of  reason  in  them. 

There  are  questions  about  which  the  physician  wraps 
a  technical  cloak;  he  speaks  of  them  in  a  knowing,  mys- 
terious way,  disclosing  nothing,  but  insinuating  much. 
In  fact  he  refuses  to  be  frank  concerning  them,  either 
to  himself  or  the  world.  There  remain  codes  of  ethics 
which  are  not  reasonable  and  only  live  because  they, 
once  were  Written.  There  are  false  ideas  of  professional 
honor,  which  call  a  reasonable  businessdike  action  on  thfe. 
part  of  a  physician  "unprofessional."  In  many  cases  a 
departure  from  these  rules  will  put  a  man  out  of  profes- 
sional ranks,  while  he  has  done  nothing  that  is  wrong  in 
itself,  and  all  the  time  some  unprincipled  practitioner 
still  practices. 

There  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  medical  men  to 
laugh  at  any  new  theory,  to  pooh-pooh  the  discovery  of 
any  new  drug,  to  be  incredulous  and  stay  unbelieving 
before  proof  that  one  of  the  "incurable"  diseases  can  be 
cured.  It  is  as  if  a  physician  wdio  ought  to  look  toward 
the  horizon  with  hope  for  a  dawning,  were  fearful  lest 
some  light  fall  from  the  east.  The  discoveries  of  Har- 
vey were  met  with  unbelief,  ridicule;  and  what  now 
seems  self -patent  was  not  accepted  after  elaborate 
demonstration.  The  profession  did  not  want  to  be- 
lieve what  they  hadn't  believed  for  so  long,  and  they 
wouldn't. 

When  the  great  preventive  against  small  pox  was  dis- 
covered it  took  the  usual  time  for  physicians  to  accept 
the  boon  given  by  its  generous  discoverer  to  all  man- 
kind. Simpson  had  his  revilers  among  those  who  ought 
to  have  known  better.  Pasteur  could  hardly  get  his 
theories  before  the  country,  or  be  given  a  fair  oppor- 
tunity to  tell  what  he  believed  he  had  accomplished. 

Before  Brown-Sequard  had  fairly  told  of  his  "Elixir," 
the  doctors  were  shaking  their  sides,  "O  my,"  they  said, 
"the  idea!"  And  the  man  who  has  given  us  a  great 
deal  to  make  him  respected,  was  charged  with  visionary 
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theories,  and  put  down  by  many  as  a  know-nothing.  It 
would  have  been  better  to  listen  a  while  aud  not  de- 
nounce what  had  not  been  tried. 

But,  as  we  said,  the  tendency  is  to  be  more  liberal,  to  , 
be  more  ready  to  believe  the  truth  even  if  it  put  to  unfit 
shame  some  of  our  most  ancient  theories.  And  the 
school  which  has  always  stood  first  and  now  stands  lead- 
ing, is  the  Kegular  school  of  medicine.  In  it  were  bred 
the  men  who  .have  dared  to  face  ridicule  and  tell  what 
they  had  discovered  or  brought  out;  in  it  to-day  are  the 
ablest,  broadest  and  most  liberal  physicians.  This  school 
is  ready  to  use  any  remedy  which  has  been  shown  such; 
it  is  confined  not  by  any  narrow  limit  or  rule,  nor  does 
it  administer  according  to  some  flimsy  axiom,  but  has 
its  way  which  goes  in  open  day  over  broad  fields.  I  say 
we  all  have  prejudices,  but  in  to-day's  advanced  position 
the  Regular  school  stands  foremost,  and  one  must  admire 
both  its  largeness  and  its  modesty.  It  is  more  eclectic 
than  the  Eclectics,  it  always  did  give  doses  when  need 
be  according  to  the  motto  of  Homeopathy.  It  embraces 
in  fact  all  the  other  schools  as  branches  of  its  main 
trunk,  and  yet  does  not  seek  advertisement  by  flourish- 
ing one  branch  over  every  other. 

I  believe  that  our  school  is  almost  ready  to  be  gener- 
ous with  every  honest  searcher  after  knowledge ;  willing 
to  give  him  the  help  he  deserves.  It  may  not  be  quite 
ready,  but  almost.  The  circling  limits  of  habit  and 
prejudice  are  widening,  and  reach  far  beyond  a  large 
area  of  reliable  medical  knowledge  and  experiment, 
while  as  this  increases  there  will  be  less  and  less  of 
supercilious  questioning,  with  more  of  sincere  investi- 
gation into  those  matters  which  so  concern  every  1 
man. 


cme,  but  not  only  because  he  has  correctly  answered  the 
questions  placed  before  him.  That  is  a  small  test  of 
his  capabilities,  or  of  his  qualifications.  He  might  have 
none  of  the  "  need-be's  "  for  a  physician,  remain  totallv 
m  character  and  habit  for  the  work  he  wishes  to 
undertake,  and  yet  be  able,  thanks  to  a  good  memory 
and  the  ability  to  show  off  well,  to  pass  creditably  the 
examination  which  he  has  studied  to  jjass. 


ring 


NOT  OF  MUCH  ACCOUNT  ANYHOW. 


Some  students  in  a  southern  college  have  had  a 
squabble  with  one  of  their  professors,  because  he  said 
that  ^a  medical  student  "  wasn't  of  much  account  any- 
how." I  do  not  think  that  a  professor  who  would  make 
such  a  remark  is  of  enough  "  account "  to  be  worth 
quarreling  with.  Students  are  men  and  professors  can 
i  be  no  more.  It  is  true,  the  student  may  not  possess  the 
J  special  learning,  he  does  not  hold  a  position,  and  for 
the  time  sits  at  the  professor's  feet;  but  he  maybe  a  far 
abler  inau  than  his  instructor,  and  in  his  soul  there 
may  be  a  latent  principle  of  greatness  which  years  and 
opportunity  have  yet  to  bring  out.  The  greatest  think- 
^  ers,  writers,  surgeons,  have  not  been  professors  in  med- 
ical colleges,  but  they  have  all  been  students,  meekly 
accepting  the  instruction  given  them  by  far  inferior 
men.  Learning  is  not  always  knowledge,  and  often  a 
crammed  instructor  flows  over  with  facts  one  hour  a  day, 
and  yet  is  incapable  of  original  work,  and  could  never 
be  a  man  above  other  men.  I  shall  always  believe  that 
the  professor  who  speaks  slightingly  of  his  students, 
never  was  a  good  student  himself.  Some  one  has  said  that 
the  quality  of  seeming  not  to  know  one's  own  abilities,  or 
be  conscious  of  holding  a  superior  position,  is,'  in 
itself,  a  mark  of  intellectual  superiority— and  this  is  true. 
It  is  always  the  small  dog  that  snaps  at  his  fellows,  and 
as  we  may  often  see,  the  supercilious  person  inflated 
with  a  sense  of  greatness,  is,  after  all,  shallow  indeed. 

y-  — 

The  position  of  member  of  a  college  faculty  is  no  sin- 
ecure. The  duties  are  great  and  responsible,  not  the 
light  ones  we  might  suppose  them  to  be. 

The  question  of  deciding  upon  the  abilities  of  a  stu- 
dent is  grave,  and  the  vote  for  or  against  the  graduation 
of  a  man  will,  by  a  conscientious  voter,  be  cast  only 
after  conviction. 

The  faculty  grants  a  man  the  right  to  practice  medi- 


Anian  may  get  100%  and  prove  a  miserable  failure-  he 
may  do  that  even  and  be  a  superficial  student.  While 
on  the  other  hand,  a  really  able  student,  who  can  grasp 
the  meanings  of  things,  who  goes  deeply,  while  he  goes 
slowly,  may  fail  to  have  the  special  questions  answered 
or  have  forgotten  the  small  figure,  table,  or  catch  that 
shall  give  him  a  respectable  average.  But  the  latter  * 
would  make  a  good  physician,  perhaps  a  great  one. 

A  faculty  must  take  into  consideration  the  general 
ability  of  each  man  who  comes  for  a  diploma;  they  can- 
not afford  to  grant  or  refuse  on  the  very  superficial  test 
of  question  answering,  for  it  is  not  a  test  in  any  sense 
whatever.  Take  an  obscure  and  never  original  peda- 
gogue, and  put  him  alongside  a  large-minded,  soul- 
expanded  man,  be  he  traveler,  writer,  physician,  or  what 
he  may,  and  give  them  questions  to  answer,  say  in 
geography,  geometry,  history,  grammar,  and  see  who 
will  get  seventy-five  per  cent,  out  of  a  possible  hundred. 
And  yet  shall  we  question  who  is  best  fitted  for  a  large 
work  in  this  large  world? 

Of  course,  examinations  must  be  given  in  order  to 
determine  what  work  a  student  has  tried  to  do,  but  a 
faculty  that  would  grant  a  diploma  to  a  man,  simply  be- 
cause he  answered  all  the  questions  perfectly,  would  be 
as  culpable  as  the  one  that  would  "pluck  "  a  student  be- 
cause he  failed  to  get  the  required  average  in  a  sum  total 
of  answers. 

The  old  ways  of  teaching  and  examining  are  past,  and 
we  are  getting  into  the  spirit  of  things.  We  want  good 
physicians,  not  high  percentages.  We  want  men  who 
will  go  out  and  do  colleges  and  themselves  honor,  not 
men  who  can  only  memorize  facts,  which  lodge  in  their 
brains  and  never  go  into  circulation.  The  day  is  com- 
ing when  colleges  will  judge  of  the  work  of  students  by 
their  general  intelligence  upon  the  subjects  they  study, 
and  by  their  ability  to  carry  into  practice  the  lessons 
they  have  learned  at  school. 


"  A  good  moral  character  "  is  another  requisite  for 
graduation.  May  it  be  made  so  truly  in  every  college 
in  the  land !  A  man  without  morals  is  unsafe  and  not 
to  be  trusted  anywhere.  The  student  who  does  not  re- 
spect himself  will  never  respect  others,  and  how  much 
respect  must  we  have  for  ourselves  and  others  in  our 
profession ! 


HOW  TO  MANAGE  A  DISSECTION. 


By  Jno.  M.  Dodson,  A.  M.,  M.  D. 

I.     Pkocuee  the  necessaey  Implements. 

1.  A  good  dissecting-case.      A  cheap  one  is  never 
economical. 

2.  An  oil-stone  or  strop.     A  dull  scalpel  has  ruined 
many  a  dissection.  

3.  A  long  coat,  or  apron  with  sleeves,  of  some  water 
proof  material. 

4.  One  yard  of  unbleached  muslin  to  make  a  roller- 
bandage  2^  inches  wide. 

5.  A  large,  cheap  sponge. 

6.  A  dissecting-manual  (Heath's  or  Weisse's).     ] 
dispensable  to  good  work. 

7.  An  ounce  bottle  of  pure  alcohol. 
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II.     Prepare  the  Subject. 

1.  Wash  the  part  thoroughly  and  shave  the  hairy 
portions. 

2.  Cover  the  hand  or  foot,  not  the  leg  and  forearm, 
with  an  inch  thick  layer  of  oakum  (provided  in  the 
dissecting-room)  and  retain  in  place  with  the  roller- 
bandage,  carried  up  to  the  knee  or  elbow. 

3.  Plug  the  rectum  or  month  with  oakum,  and  close 
the  orifice  with  a  suture. 

4.  Keep  the  subject  and  table  neat  and  clean.  A 
dirty,  slovenly  dissector  is  always  a  poor  one. 

III.    Prepare  Yourself. 

1.  Resolve  to  make  every  minute  cuiini.  Anatomy 
can  be  learned  only  in  the  dissecting-room.  The  chances 
are  nineteen  out  of  twenty  that  the  hours  you  now  spend 
there  are  all  that  you  will  ever  spend  in  dissection. 
You  cannot  afford  to  waste  a  minute. 

2.  Know  what  you  are  going  to  do  each  evening. 
Read  up  thoroughly  and  carefully  for  each  evening's  work 

3.  Know  that  you  have  done  it  correctly.  Review  the 
description  of  the  portion  you  have  dissected  each  evening 

4.  "Make  haste  slowly."  One  hasty  incision  may 
destroy  the  relations  of  a  large  region. 


.    QUALIFICATIONS. 


A  man  who  wants  to  become  a  physician  should 
possess  natural  qualifications.  If  a  lawyer  needs  to 
have  fluency,  and  the  clergyman  must  possess  a 
"  meek  and  patient "  disposition,  the  physician  ought  to 
be  blessed  with  a  cheerful,  sunny  nature.  He  cannot 
get  along  successfully  unless  he  is  an  optimist;  unless 
he  can  look  on  the  bright  side  even  on  a  cloudy  morn- 
ing. Solomon,  who  knew  a  great  deal  aboiit  everything, 
says:  "A  merry  heart  doeth  good  like  medicine." 
So  it  does. 

Watch  the  influence  of  a  ray  of  light  continued  upon  the 
earth!  See  how  it  brightens  everything,  gives  color  to  the 
sallow  flower  or  leaf,  and  freshens  every  field;  so  a 
cheerful  physician  comes  into  the  sick-room,  like  a  ray 
of  sunlight,  brightening  everything.  His  voice  is 
familiar  and  pleasant  to  the  patient's  ear,  while  his  very 
presence  inspires  confidence  and  gives  hope. 

If  there  is  any  profession  which  demands  natural 
gifts,  it  is  the  medical  profession. 

A  cross,  dyspeptic,  unhopeful  man  has  no  right  to 
engage  in  the  practice  of  this  profession,  for  as  sure  as 
he  lives,  his  patients  will  die;  his  mood  will  cloud  the 
sick-room,  and  lend  its  gloom  wherever  he  goes.  A 
physician  should  be  good-natured,  and  able  to  keep  his 
temper  under  the  most  trying  circumstances.  What  is 
more  disgusting  than  to  see  a  doctor  lose  his  temper 
over  a  sick  man,  or  because  his  orders  have  not  been 
correctly  carried  out. 

I  have  in  mind  a  physician  who  lives  not  far  from 
here.  He  is  as  cross  as  Oarlyle  ever  was  in  his  worst 
moods;  dyspeptic,  sickly  looking,  an  unhinged  misan- 
thrope. He  doctors  people,  poor  people,  poor,  poorones, 
who  have  to  take  what  they  can  pay  for.  I  have  heard 
this  man  grumble  at  his  patients,  as  if  pain  and  the 
medicine  to  be  taken  were  not  enough  for  any  soul.  How 
he  keeps    his    practice,  this   man,    I  don't  know,  but  I 

ow  that  he  is  not  a  good  physician,  and  disgraces  the 

ble   profession    into   which    he  has  by  some  process 

ien  grafted. 

A  man  need  not  be  a  large,  fat,  broad-palmed  felloAv, 
o  laughs  all  over  every  minute,  and  slapsevery  friend 
the  shoulder;  yet  he  may  be  and  get  along  nicely.  But 
dean  the  ideal  physician  ought  to  be  a  patient,  gentle, 
1-natured,    hopeful   man.    who    will    not   carry    the 


gloom  of  the  sick-room  about  with  him;  who  can  shake 
the  death-bed  damp  from  his  soul,  as  the  bird  does  the 
morning  rain  from  its  feathers,  and  go  from  place  to 
place,  a  true  ministering  spirit  who  possesses  the  whole 
art  of  healing. 

I  am  not  trying  to  give  a  complete  list  of  qualifica- 
tions natural  or  acquired.  I  am  only  jotting  down  a 
Eew  which  enter  my  mind  at  this  moment,  anil  so  come 
to  Truthfulness. 

Physicians  as  well  as  other  men  ought  to  be  truthful: 
thej  can  afford  to  be,  they  cannot  afford  not  to  be. 

Lawyers  need  not  be  liars,  nor  need  doctors  deceive, 
though  some  would  have  us  believe  that  success  will 
never  come  to  a  man  who  deals  honestly,  frankly  with 
his  patients.  We  can  be  truthful  and  yet  not  tell  all 
the  truth,  which  often  ought  not  to  be  told.  But  there 
is  a  wonderful  difference  in  nottellingthe  whole  truth  and 
in  telling  an  untruth.  A  friend  of  mine  said  of  a  young 
medical  student,  "he  is  too  conscientious  for  a  success- 
ful practitioner."  The  words  grated  on  my  ear  at  fche 
time  they  were  uttered,  and  ever  since  they  have  burned 
into  my  soul. 

Is  it  true  that  our  great  profession,  which  Christ  prac- 
ticed in  a  larger  way,  and  of  which  Luke  was  an  honored 
member,  deserves  to  be  dragged  to  this  low  level?  Has 
it  ever  deserved  such  an  opinion,  does  it  now,  or  was 
this  a  gross  libel?  As  long  as  I  see  what  good  physi- 
cians are  doing  for  mankind;  as  long  as  I  can  read  how 
men  in  our  work  have  given  up  their  lives  for  science 
and  their  fellows,  and  made  sacrifices  for  the  good  of 
others;  as  long  as  I  have  before  my  eyes  the  names  of 
illustrious  benefactors  in  our  profession,  so  long  shall 
I  believe  that  there  have  been,  are  and  shall  yet  be 
honest,  tmthful  physicians  whose  object  in  taking  up 
the  practice  of  medicine  was  to  gain  opportunity  to  in- 
vestigate further  into  fascinating  truths;  to  have  the 
privilege  of  helping  to  raise  the  standard  of  the  profes- 
sion, and  to  be  able  to  aid  some  of  the  many  who  suffer 
physical  ills.  There  is  not  a  larger  field  anywhere  than 
that  offered  by  the  medical  profession  for  doing  good; 
for  preaching  the  gospel  of  good  will  to  men. 

True  religion  is  to  "visit  the  widowed  and  fatherless;" 
the  essence  of  our  practice  should  be  that.  The  money 
consideration  is  the  least  of  all.  It  is  included  at  all  be- 
cause a  "laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,"  and  men  must 
live  if  they  would  practice.  A  great  privilege  of  the 
profession  is  the  privilege  to  study ;  to  delve  deeply  into 
the  intensely  interesting  truths  upon  which  we  have  just 
opened  the  covers  of  our  text  books.  The  possibilities 
for  great  things  lie  before  us  and  are  tremendous.  Some- 
times, looking  over  the  spreading  fields  and  hearing  the 
noise  of  laborers  there,  I  can  scarcely  wait  until  my 
scythe  is  whetted,  so  anxious  am  I  to  ''lend  a  hand."    . 

A  doctor  ought  to  be  polite.  I  do  not  mean  that  he 
should  be  versed  in  all  the  frivolous  codes  of  etiquette, 
but  he  ought  to  be  (begging  excuse  for  the  latin  phrase) 
suaviter  in  modo.  This  will  be  natural  to  a  good- 
natured  man,  and  since  I  have  said  that  a  physician 
should  1  >e  g< h )d-natured,  the  whole  is  t< >ld  abi >ut  p<  >li t eness. 

A  mail  may  be  frank  and  polite  too.  We  have  good 
examples  of  this  in  Rush,  and  1  think  that  the  old  idea 
that  doctors  should  be  "bluff  and  blunt"  Is  passing  away 
with  many  ot  her  foolish  things  which  fell  to  us  from 
our  forefathers. 

Punctuality  is  another  trait  or  habit  worthy  of  pos- 
session. We  uia\  begin  at  college  to  be  on  time,  for 
here  many  habits  which  shall  last  through  life  may  be 
formed.      The  man  whose  calls  are  made  long  alter  they 

are  expected;  who  is  always  a  lew  minutes  late  every- 
where, generally  comes  in  at  the  tail-end  of  his  profes- 
sion. 
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This  is  number  1,  volume  1,  and  begins  with  the  ses- 
sion of  1890-91.  It  is  called  The  Corpuscle  because 
we  expect  it  to  circulate  throughout  the  college  system, 
and  have  its  part  to  do  in  helping  to  build  up  and 
strengthen  the  organization  which  it  pervades.  It  will 
be  the  students'  organ,  since  everything  has  an  organ, 
and  not  an  official  publication,  although  it  goes  out  with 
the  approval  and  assistance  of  our  Faculty.  As  a  souvenir 
of  the  college  year  The  Corpuscle  will  be  invaluable  to 
lovers  of  Hush,  for  it  will  contain  news  about  classes, 
college  gossip,  as  well  as  information  useful  to  juniors 
and  seniors  alike. 

Each  number  will  contain  a  portrait  and  biographical 
sketch  of  some  professor,  and  when  these  are  exhausted 
we  hope  to  give  portraits  of  the  more  prominent  grad- 
uates who  have  honored  Eush. 

"  How  to  Manage  a  Dissection  "  and  "  How  to  Study," 
by  Profs.  Dodson  and  Moyer,  contain  information  that 
students  will  not  be  slow  to  appreciate.  We  know  that 
The  Corpuscle  comes  as  a  sort  of  innovation,  and  that 
medical  schools  are  not  in  the  habit  of  indulging  in  the 
luxury  of  a  paper,  but  this  is  not  a  reason  why  we  should 
do  as  has  been  done.  Almost  every  literary  school  in 
the  land  has  a  publication,  and  there  is  no  good  reason 
why  a  medical  college  should  not  be  so  represented. 
Such  an  expression  might  help  to  do  away  with  the 
erroneous  ideas  which  many  good  persons  hold  concern- 
ing medical  institutions  and  students,  and  perhaps  give 
to  each  warmer  interest  in  the  other. 

I  expect  to  see  half  a  dozen  medical  college  publica- 
tions within  a  half-year  after  the  appearance  of  The 

Corpuscle. 

*  *  *  * 

Professor  Haines  pleases  us  all  in  his  remarks  upon 
chemical  nomenclature.  The  words  apply  to  medicine 
generally.  What  a  sin  it  is  to  burden  a  student's 
overtaxed  memory  with  latinized  proper  names!  Our 
American  authors  are  not  so  anxious  to  perpetuate  their 
names  in  this  way.  Think  of  Baunscheidtismus  for  a 
scientific  name,  meaning  something  else!  The  sense  is 
overwhelmed  by  the  name,  and  to  many  never  escapes 
the  cover  of  its  burden.  Better  say  Pollallalalogagoga- 
lolog  and  be  done  with  it.  I  often  think  that  this  non- 
sensical naming  comes  of  selfishness,  and  those  who 
indulge  in  it  excuse  themselves  something  as  Sancho 
Panza  did  when  his  wife  asked  him  why  he  talked  in 
such  a  roundabout,  incomprehensible  manner:  "It  is 
enough  that  God  understands  me,  wife,  for  he  under- 
stands all  things,  and  so  much  for  that." 


Gower  says:     Scientific  nomenclature  should  be  it- 
self scientific,  not  founded  upon  accidents.     However  | 
anxious  we   may  be  to  honor  individuals  we  have  no  j 
right  to  do  so  at  the  expense  of  the  convenience  of  all 
future  generations  of  learners. 

And  Flint:  The  great  desideratum  in  nomenclature 
as  applied  to  diseases  is  that  the  name  of  each  disease 
should  express  the  morbid  condition  involved,  and  its 
situation. 

*  *  *  * 

Circulate  The  Corpuscle  and  keep  it  in  the  central 
current.  Better  plethora  than  anaemia.  Students 
should  act  as  pseudo-stomata,  and  so  give  us  a  literary 
diapedesis. 

W.  T.  Keener  is  the  medical  students',  stand-by. 
There  is  no  better  place  for  the  man  who  is  buying  text 
books  or  laying  in  his  college  supply. 

*  *  *  * 

The  physician's  life  is  an  unselfish  one.  If  a  patient 
dies — and  they  die,  good  care  and  medicine  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding — the  doctor  who  has  been  faith- 
ful, gets  blame  for  pay,  while  if  the  patient  recovers 
after  trembling  for  months  at  death's  door,  everybody 
says  "  he'd  get  better  anyhow."  And  the  credit  goes  to 
Nature  in  one  case,  but  the  blame  to  the  doctor  in  the 
other. 

*  *  *  * 

I  noticed  in  the  Western  Reserve  Medical  College, 
Cleveland,  O.,  a  sitting-room  for  students,  a  large  com- 
fortable parlor,  with  tables,  easy  chairs,  books,  papers, 
and  every  arrangement  for  comfort.  This  would  give 
students  a  place  in  which  to  occupy  the  many  stray 
moments  which  come  to  all  who  attend  lectures,  and 
obviate  the  necessity  of  hall  and  front-step  standing 
committees. 

*  *  *  * 

I  wonder  what  Sydney  Smith  would  have  said,  had 
he  boarded  a  week  or  so  at  some  of  our  West  Side  eat- 
ing resorts.  It  might  have  been :  "  We  get  so  much 
hash  I  am  afraid  to  look  a  cat  in  the  face." 


Rush  has  lawyers,  ministers,  teachers,  reporters, 
drummers,  and  representatives  of  all  the  different  trades. 
Fortunately  for  Rush  and  medicine  we  have  few  dudes. 


The  Presbyterian  hospital  is  an  institution  of  which 
our  students  may  well  be  proud.  We  visited  several 
hospitals  this  summer,  and  found  none  as  well  equipped. 
The  advantage  of  having  this  hospital  as  a  part  of  the 
college  can  hardly  be  over-estimated.  The  clinical 
advantages  which  Rush  now  possesses  are  exceptional, 
and  not  to  be  found  in  any  college  west  of  New  York 

city. 

*  *  *  * 

Professor  Cotton  is  an  original  man.  No  one  can 
hear  him  lecture  one  hour  without  being  impressed  by 
the  quaint,  humorous  way  in  which  he  presents  truths. 
Short  axioms,  given  off  abruptly,  small  at  first  sound  but 
growing  in  the  mind  until  they  have  greatly  widened 
meanings. 

*  *  *  * 

We  are  very  sorry  not  to  be  able  to  secure  the  articl 
expected   from  Professors   Parkes,  Bridge,   Hyde  °^ 
Cotton.     These  gentlemen  are  so  fully  occupied 
they  cannot  contribute  anything.     Prof.  Parkes  k:  w 
says:     " If  you  could  make  any  suggestions  of  ai  OI 
commodation  on  my  part  which  will  take  less  o  j 
time,  I  shall  be  glad  to  execute  it,  if  possible."         0.( 


THE   CORPUSCLE. 


The  following  came  to  us  from  Professor  Lyman,  in 
reply  to  our  request  for  an  article  on  "What  to  Study  the 
First  Year:"  "I  shall  not  have  time  to  write  anything 
for  you;  but  I  shall  talk  to  the  boys  about  the  matter  in 
the  course  of  my  first  lecture.  If  you  can  take  notes  I 
will  go  over  them  with  you  afterward."  I  was  there, 
took  notes,  and  left  my  book  a  few  minutes,  while  obey- 
ing Adolph's  "  call  at  office,"  then  returned  to  find  the 
notes  gone.  I  hope  yet  to  favor  "the  boys"  with  that 
very  useful  lecture,  and  trust  the  student  who  now  en- 
joys my  notes  on  it  may  return  them  before  the  next 
Corpuscle  gets  out  of  our  Thymus  or — wherever  else 
it  is  being  hatched. 

*  *  * 

Prof.  Bridge  says:  "Dr.  Kobinson  is  the  best  man 
for  the  work,"  and  so  we  are  promised  an  admirable 
sketch  of  the  late  Dr.  Ross. 

*  *  * 

Dr.  Lyman  has  a  very  beautiful  way  of  making  word 
pictures  for  the  mind.  Along  with  them  we  can  easily 
remember  the  more  prosaic  but  somewhat  similar 
facts  of  science. 

*  *  * 

I  wish  tobacco-chewing  was  prohibited  in  college. 
Not  many,  but  a  few  will  spit  around  and  make  disgust- 
ing pools  of  saliva  for  other  men  to  get  their  feet  in.  I 
don't  see  how  a  man  who  stuffs  his  mouth  with  a  tobacco 
cud  as  soon  as  one  lecture  is  over,  can  imbibe  much 
more  than  tobacco  juice  during  the  next  hour. 


I  have  just  laid  down  the  book  which  tells  me  over 
things  about  myself,  simple  facts  you  may  say;  tre- 
mendous truths  which  overpower  me  quite,  and  give  me 
the  feeling  one  has  when  viewing  El  Capitan  for  the 
first  time,  or  any  time.  Doubts  cannot  live  under  the 
pressure — they  go,  trembling  uncertain  shadows  before 
this  sun.  A  few  little  facts  in  Osteology,  a  science  to 
be  understood  by  children.  The  tables  of  the  skull,  so 
made  for  a  purpose;  the  long  bones,  the  short  bones, 
made  for  their  uses.  Every  tissue  in  the  whole  body  so 
constructed  because  it  is  the  best  way,  not  the  only 
way. 

Planned,  all  the  work  in  this  magnificent  labor,  thought 
out  by  a  mind,  built  by  design  as  surely  as  the  work 
of  your  architect. 

The  more  I  understand,  the  more  I  believe.  The  more 
I  discover  how  beyond  me  lie  the  mysteries  of  my  being, 
the  more  I  revere  the  Great  Mind  which  has  executed 
what  I  cannot  understand.  The  God,  the  Creator  of  all, 
made  by  His  soul  and  His  hand,  leaf,  blade,  flower, 
stone,  sky,  man. 

And  yet  some  of  us,  because  we  are  given  a  little  por- 
tion of  the  universal  soul,  are  standing  up  to  say  "there 
is  no  soul."     Shame  be  upon  us ! 


PSEUDOPODIA. 


A.  F.  Sippy  got  100  in  physiology  and  chemistry  last 
session,  while  his  brother  B.  W.  received  the  appoint- 
ment of  Interne  in  Cook  county  hospital. 

*  *  * 
i  Prof.  .  Norman  Bridge  is  one  of  a  "  staff  of  twenty- 
Jpur  reporters  on   medical  progress "    for   the   Boston 
riedical  and  Surgical  Journal. 


The  term   "  Anaesthetic 
Wendell  Holmes. 


first  proposed  by  Oli- 


The  medical  students'  prayer  meetings  will  be  con- 
med  as  usual. 


"  I  have  found  that  the  inhibitory  nerve  controlling 
the  vocal  cords  is  in  some  infants  not  wholly  absent. — 
Dr.  M." 

*  *  * 

George  MoKnight  has  been  nursing  this  summer. 

*  *  * 

Rush  will  celebrate  its  fiftieth  anniversary  in  1892. 
Half  a  hundred  years  of  faithful,  telling  service!  We 
suggest  that  medals  be  struck  for  the  occasion;  medals 
with  relief  of  college  on  one  side  and  date  of  organiza- 
tion on  other.  Or  the  graduating  class  could  take  the 
matter  in  hand  and  make  the  commencement  exercises 
commemorative.  1892  ought  to  be  the  world's  fair 
year,  then  it  would  be  Rush  anniversary,  World's  Fair, 
and  Happy  Graduation  day  for  a  hundred  or  more. 

*  *  * 

The  announcement  for  1890—91  has  the  names  of  five 
hundred  and  eleven  students  in  attendance.  Many  new 
ones  have   matriculated  since. 

*  *  * 

Cowlin's  is  the  place  on  the  West  side  for  a  good 
beefsteak.  The  proprietor  is  not  only  a  good  restau- 
rant keeper,  but  a  gentleman. 

Mrs.  Coe  says  she  couldn't  possibly  make  room  for 
any  more  medical  students  in  her  restaurant,  as  her 
customers  are  all  "  tony  "  now.  She  herself  is  soon  to 
visit  the  Pantheon  and  the  Louvre!  in  other  words,  going 
"  abroad." 

*  *  * 

Our  neighbor  across  the  way,  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons,  has  an  attendance  of  one  hundred 
and  forty-eight.  The  college  opened  Monday  evening, 
September  23. 

*  *  * 

I  met  a  priest  and  a  little  boy  on  the  street.  The 
boy  was  being  led  by  the  priest,  and  the  priest  was 
smoking  a  cigar.     Cuneus  cuneum  trudit. 


The  first  week  I  came  I  went  down  into  the  Free 
Dispensary  to  the  Surgical  room.  Dr.  Snapdragon 
pounced  upon  me  at  once.  "What  is  the  difference  be- 
tween epiphysis  and  apophysis?"  he  asked,  just  as 
Squeers  might  ask  it.  No  answer.  "Well,  sir,"  he  re- 
marked as  he  turned  away,  "When  you  don't  know  a 
thing,  say  so."  And  I  thought  of  the  old-fashioned 
dogmatics,  and  wondered  if,  whenever  we  do  know  a 
thing  we  ought  always  to  say  so. 
*  *  * 

I  never  shall  understand  what  satisfaction  a  degree 
per  se  can  be  to  a  man.  It  is  right  that  he  should  strive 
for  the  knowledge  which  such  a  degree  represents  or 
ought  to  represent,  and  be  proud  that  every  equivalent 
for  the  title  of  A.  M.  or  what  not,  has  been  satisfied; 
that  the  diploma  is  not  a  gift  but  granted  "for  value  re- 
ceived." .Yet  the  mere  right  to  add  certain  letters  to 
the  end  of  one's  name  is  hardly  substantial  return  for 
the  writing.  A  man  who  deserves  a  title  seldom  needs 
one,  and  what  an  unfortunate  name  it  is  that  stands  in 
the  shade  of  LL.  D. !  I  think  that  the  conferring  of 
honorary  degrees  is  a  rather  meaningless  custom,  but  I 
believe  that  the  granting  of  medical  degrees  to  any  ex- 
cepting medical  men,  is  criminal.  A  man  may  not  have 
taken  a  prescribed  course  in  classics  and  yet  have  all 
the  requisites  for  bearing  a  literary  degree ;  but  a  doctor 
of  medicine  should  have  studied  medicine.  These 
honorary  degree  persons  who  are  not  doctors,  what 
shams  they  be!  And  yet  they  take  pleasure  in  writing 
"M.  D."  at  the  end  of  their  names,  and  in  passing  for 
what  they  are  not. 


THE  CORPUSCLE. 


Henry  Ward  Beecher,  D.  D.  Here  the  name  means 
more  than  the  degree.  We  can  hardly  say,  "Dr. 
Beecher."  But  in  Timothy  Jones,  D.  D.,  how  much  the 
degree  adds  to  the  name!  So  I  am  glad  that  Americans 
do,  as  a  rule,  lay  no  more  stress  on  titles.  In  England 
it  is  common  to  see  something  like  this  on  a  new  book's 
title  page: 

Peter  Smithkin  Smith,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  F.  R.  C.  S.,  Surgeon  to 
St.  Jacob's  Hospital;  Member  of  the  Court  of  Exam- 
iners of  the  Royal  P.  and  S.;  Examiner  in  some- 
thing or  other  at  the  Sol  Pa  College;  Ex- 
aminer at  the  University  Camulo- 
dunum;  late  Lecturer  at  Tom's 
College,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

I  do  not  object  to  a  man  using  the  title  he  really  de- 
serves, but  it  seems  to  me  there  ought  to  be  a  limit,  and 
I  think  a  person  would  be  excused  from  giving,  even  on 
a  title  page,  all  that  he  ever  did,  was  doing,  or  might  pos- 
sibly accomplish.  Peter  Smithkin  Smith  might  as  well 
state  along  with  other  facts,  that  he  was  at  one  time 
"Infant  in  his  Mother's  Arms;"  that  he  afterward  became 
a  Boy;  made  Mud  Pies  in  Yorkshire;  was  a  Student  be- 
fore he  Graduated,  etc.,  etc.  This  would  no  doubt  be 
information  to  readers  of  the  author's  book,  and  make 
up  for  poverty  of  thought  or  other  deficiency. 
*  *  * 

M.  A.  Gill,  a  student  of  this  college,  has  invented  a 
Percussion  thimble  which  bids  fair  to  supersede  all 
others  now  used.  It  is  simple  but  just  what  is  needed, 
small,  cheap  and  convenient.  Our  young  friend  will 
probably  realize  handsomely  from  this,  and  get  the 
patent  for  which  he  has  applied. 


A  correspondent  of  the  London  Times  speaks  flat- 
teringly of  the  appearance  of  the  Rush  Graduating 
Class,  1889-90.     Wait  till  '92! 


Our  next  issue  has  the  promise  of  a  poem  from  an  old 
Rush  boy,  who  graduated  "years  ago".  One  of  his 
poems  has  been  highly  complimented  by  Dr.  Oliver  W. 
Holmes. 

*  *  * 

Pboe.  Etheridge  says  he  will  pluck  any  student  who 
cannot  tell  the  difference  "betwixt"  Costiveness  and 
Constipation.  Will  he  favor  The  Corpuscle  with  a  not- 
to-be-forgotten  definition  of  both  these  unpleasant 
states  ?     Dictionaries  make  no  difference. 

*  *  * 

If  Rush  is  favored  with  an  artist- -one  who  can  make 
a  good  pencil  sketch — we  would  be  pleased  to  get  his 
name,  and  introduce  him  to  our  readers  through  his 
work. 

*  *  * 

In  one  Medical  College  I  visited  I  was  glad  to  find 
hat  and  coat  rooms,  where  each  student  could  deposit 
his  hat,  coat  or  umbrella  and  place  them  under  lock 
and  key.  A  good  thing.  Not  that  any  student  would 
ever  be  afflicted  with  kleptomania — but - 

*  *  * 

Sign  your  notes  to  the  Professor.  Anonymous  com- 
munications ought  not  to  be  acknowledged  by  the  lect- 
urer unless  he  is  willing  to  smile  over  impertinent  notes. 
Josh  Billings  says  :  "There  iz  lots  of  modes'  peepil  who 
will  look  at  anything  pervided  they  can  see  it  through 
a  keyhole." — And  so  a  great  many  will  send  insulting 
scribbles  if  only  they  stay  anonymous. 

We  would  like  to  secure  the  questions  asked  in  last 
spring's  final  examinations.  Can  any  one  furnish 
them  ? 


Chapin  and  Chapman  are  two,  and  they  both  desire 
to  be  called  by  their  own  names.  Please  don't  mix 
them  up. 

"Sport"  is  very  quiet  this  session. 

*  *  * 

Corpuscles  may  be  obtained  of  Adolph,  the  popular 
janitor.     Send  some  to  your  friends. 

*  *  * 

Gage  is  the  best-looking  fellow  in  the  crowd. 

*  *  * 

We  have  an  "Honorable"  in  our  midst — member  of 
the  legislature  up  in  Wisconsin. 

*  *  * 

The  most  solemn-looking  man  in  the  assembly  is  Mr. 
Freer. 

Mr.  Harpster,  senior,  became  a  Benedick  last  month. 
"  I  may  chance  have  some  odd  quirks  and  remnants 
of  wit  broken  on  me  because  I  have  railed  so  long 
against  marriage;  but  doth  not  the  appetite  alter?  Shall 
quips  and  sentences  and  these  paper  bullets  of  the 
brain  awe  a  man  from  the  career  of  his  humor?  No, 
the  world  must  be  peopled." 

*  *  * 

Will  the  reverend  C.  H.  Lemon  preach  the  doctorate 
sermon  for  his  class? 

*  *  * 

Those  who  have  not  taken  Dr.  Dodson's  private  quiz 
in  anatomy,  don't  know  what  they  lose.  They  can  find 
out  what  they  haven't  lost,  if  they  join  now. 

*  *  * 

Look  out  for  the  man  who  twists  his  mustache,  and  is 
absolutely  particular  as  to  the  direction  the  waxed  ends 
take.     Usually  he  has  more  vanity  than  brains. 


I  like  Professor  Bridge,  though  I  don't  know  him  per- 
sonally at  all.  He  is  a  general  favorite,  because  he  is  a 
man  forgetful  even  among  students  of  the  "  divinity 
which  doth  hedge  a " — professor.  "  Buttonhole  me 
anywhere,"  he  says,  "and  I  shall  not  be  offended." 

*  *  * 

Why  is  it  that  the  sons  of  distinguished  literary  and 
medical  men  are  generally  below  mediocrity  in  intel- 
lectual power?  The  father  seems  to  be  unable  to  trans- 
mit any  of  his  brain  qualities  to  his  children.  Now 
days  it  is  unfortunate  to  be  a  great  man's  son,  unless,  in- 
deed, the  great  man's  son  be  content  to  enjoy  the 
prestige  which  the  great  man's  money  might  give  him." 

*  *  * 

Professor  Parkes  used  to  work  on  a  farm  in  Wiscon- 
sin.     "  My  build  shows  that,"  he  told  us  the  other  day, 
" the  best  men  have  worked  on  farms." 
*  *  * 

The  graduating  class  for  1890—91  elected  the  follow- 
ing officers,  Saturday,  Oct.  18: 

President,  J.  L.  Callahan. 
Yice-President,  C.  E.  Chapin. 
Secretary,  C.  D.  Fenelon. 
Treasurer,  M.  P.  Murray. 
Chaplain,  Rev.  C.  Lemon. 
Valedictorian,  C.  C.  Hall. 


Shaw, 

Hon.  C.  R.  Feld, 


EXECUTIVE  committee: 

W.  J.  Hafner,  E.  J.  Purtell. 

J.  T.  Detweiler, 


The  president,  secretary,  chaplain,  and  all  except 
of  the  executive  committee,  are  Wisconsin   boys, 
consin  has  it.  j 
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Some  man  sent  a  note  to  Professor  Senn  with  the 
complaint  that  the  lectures  were  beyond  his  comprehen- 
sion. The  Doctor  thought  this  "  man  must  be  from  the 
far  West  where  muscle  is  more  required  than  brain."  I 
feel  like  saying  "chestnuts"  to  this,  and  would,  were  I 
not  afraid  of  betraying  my  Western  vernacular.  Muscle ! 
I  wonder  if  muscle  has  made  the  great- West  what  it  is, 
politically,  socially,  financially;  in  literature,  in  music, 
in  art,  — yes,  I  may  say  in  science  too. 
*  -x-  -X-  -x- 

Eush  Medical  College         -  -  500  students. 

College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons     -       150         " 

Chicago  Medical  College     -  -  238 

Homeo.  and  Eclect.  Colleges     -  -       650         " 

Chicago  Policlinic  and  P.  G.  -  50         " 

Women's  Medical  College  -  -       108 

*  *  * 
Well!     Well!!     Well!!! 


Gregory  says  the  girls  "answer  up"  better  than  the 
boys  do,  in  their  quizzes. 

*  *  * 

Memorial  services  for  the  late  Professors  Allen, 
Byford  and  Boss  will  shortly  be  held  at  the  Central 
Music  Hall. 

*  *  * 

Wm.  H.  Mulchi  is  quite  ill  at  the  Presbyterian 
Hospital. 

Eev.  Mr.  McMillan  who  graduated  last  Spring,  left 
Oct.  27  for  Africa,  where  he  will  be  engaged  in  mission 
work. 

*  *  * 

Three  Eush  boys  have  died  since  the  session  of 
1889-90. 

*  *  # 

Prof.  Haines  is  obliged  to  leave  his  work  and  re  st  a 
while.  Every  student  will  miss  him  and  his  interesting 
lectures.  We  trust  that  a  few  weeks  absence  may  do 
rfim  very  much  good. 

*  *  * 

Two  young  ladies  from  the  "Woman's"  were  over  the 
other  day  to  hear  Professor  Knox's  lecture.  They  took 
full  notes. 


For  The  Corpuscle. 


Prof.  Senn  was  introduced  to  the  International  Con- 
ference at  Berlin  as  "Professor  of  the  Principles 
of  Surgery  and  Surgical  Pathology,  Eush  Medical 
College." 

Prof.  Parkes  is  known  in  England,  as  also  Professor 
Haines. 

Professor  Byford  was  at  one  time  apprenticed  to  a 
tailor  in  Vincennes,  Ind.  Like  Livingstone,  he  made  the 
best  of  his  opportunities,  studying  Latin  and  Greek  be- 
tween his  uncongenial  tasks. 

Dr.  Earle  has  been  elected  president  of  the  Woman's 
College  in  place  of  Prof.  Byford,  deceased. 

Professor  Moyer  has  in  view  the  preparation  of  a 


-^5h  ^book  on  physiology. 

Dr.  Gregory  practiced  medicine  all  last  summer,  and 
with  good  success.     He  is  sure  to  succeed. 

In  a  letter  to  us,  Austin  Flint  suggests  the  following 
motto  for  graduating  class  from  Eush:— Nil  tarn  difficile 
est  quod  non  solertia  vincat. 


The  Medic's  Dream. 

A  plexus  to  complex  the  wise 
Rose  o'er  my  dreamy  vision, 

Its  ears  and  nose  and  ghastly  eyes 
Leered  on  me  in  derision; 

In  cold  fear  trembling,  then  I  cried: 
"Say,  Ghoul,  what  is  your  mission' 
"Fission"  it  said. 


Then  bones  and  muscles,  veins  and  glands, 

Came  trooping  in  confusion; 
With  cells  and  strong  elastic  bands 

To  strengthen  the  illusion; 
So,  faltering,  I  murmured,  "friend, 

Whence  all  this  crepitation  ?" 
"Depuration,"  it  cried. 

"You  are  a  protophyte,  and  ought 

To  die  of  inflammation; 
Your  blood  turn  serum,  and  your  lips 

Unite  by  granulation: 
Your  bones  necrose,  you  manikin." 

At  which  I  sobbed,  "O  foramen!" 
"Coagulum,  a  clot,"  it  said. 

"Dear  Prof.,  I  hope  I've  passed  your  chair  V" 

I  ventured  in  dejection; 
"Debilitants  were  given,  and  care 

Was  used  against  infection" — 
When  quick,  hsematherosis  came, 

And  o'er  my  sense  parapsis, 
"Relapses"  he  said. 

And  suddenly  I  turned  to  gas 

Beneath  a  strong  compression; 
"Combustion,"  said  he  o'er  the  glass, 

"I'll  treat  upon  this  session." 
Whereat  occurred  a  thumping  noise, 

A  sonorous  fremitus, 

"Bronchitis"  I  heard. 

Now  was  I  free  and  to  me  came 

Bouquets,  congratulations; 
Upon  my  brow  a  wreath  of  fame 
Evolved  by  strange  mutations; 
My  scroll  I  carried  in  one  hand,  a  silk  hat  in  the  other, 
When  wide  I  woke  to  hear  Moyer  say:— 
"This  ends  our  little  quiz  to-day." 

— Obliquus  Inferior. 


EMOLLIENTS. 


O!  O!!  OIL!  Oleum  Olivum  Optynum. 

A  verse  for  Prof.  Senn  : 

"  Death  rides  in  every  passing  breeze, 
He  lurks  in  every  flower." 

A  good  motto:  "Ask  me  no  questions  and  I'll  tell 
you  no  lies." 

"Ed  i  9  ij  R  mi  3"  is  what  one  Medic  said  to  the  other. 

The  Harvard  boys  say  "Eepetatur"  when  they  leave 
their  sweethearts  over  in  Boston,  while  the  fair  ones 
invariably  reply — "  Cras  Vespere." 

"When  Summers  comes  again" — is  to  be  the  name  of 
a  new  song. 

"Joy,  Temperance  and  Eepose,  slam  the  door  on  the 
Doctor's  nose." — Longfellow. 

Ode.— 

Yes,  dear  Bitter 

We  know  'twas  bitter, 
But  tonics  are  always  bad; 

And  the  dose  though  terrific, 
For  causes  morbific, 

Is  quite  a  specific, 
So  vou  shouldn't  get  mad, 

Me  lad. 

"Hee-aw"  is  the  college  synonym  of  Smith  of  Louis- 
iana. 

About  the  only  things  a  doctor  doesn't  get  to  cheer 
him  on  are  gold  and  gratitude. 
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Attenuated  doses— attenuated  patients. 

"Sighcyele"  is  the  way  one  of  our  boys  spelled 
Psychical  the  other  day.  He  was  sighing  for  a  cycle, 
probably. 

An  actor  of  a  man  who  balances  as  if  he  had  locomo- 
tor ataxia,  but  never  falls  over;  stands  up  straight  again 
with  a  jerk,  and  putting  his  index  finger  to  his  nose, 
says  "Now  I  will  give  you  a  pointer,  there  are  students 
and  students." — Who  is  he  ? 

A  not  very  tall  man  with  a  red  tie,  probably,  who 
always  comes  neatly  dressed.  He  holds  a  towel  in  his 
hands  and  never  lets  it  go;  sits  down,  spreads  out  his 
knees  and  tells  you — "We  have  a  picture  this  time, 
gentlemen,  a  typical  case." — Who  is  he  ? 

A  medium-sized  man  who  comes  in  hurriedly,  carry- 
ing his  satchel,  puts  on  a  stern  air  and  shakes  his  hand 
at  you  to  stop  cheering.  To  business  now  at  once.  He 
begins  to  interrogate  the  patient:  "How  long  have  you 
been  sick?"  "Last  winter  I—".  "No,  but  answer  my 
question,  how  long  have  you  been  sick?" — Who  is  he? 

A  little  man  who  comes  in  with  something  in  his  hand 
which  he  lays  down,  then  smiles  and  bows  to  you,  and 
begins  in  a  soft  and  pleasing  voice — "Will  Mr.  'please 
tell  me,"  etc. — Who  is  he? 

The  man  who  is  preceded  always  by  Adolph  and  a 
pedestal  desk,  comes  in  smiling,  lays  his  gold  watch 
carefully  opened  on  the  desk,  and  begins  usually  with 
some  drawing  on  the  board. — Who  is  he? 

A  CYNIC  asks  the  following  questions  which  we  attempt 
to  answer  in  their  order  : 

1st.  How  many  graduates  from  Women's  Medical 
Colleges  ever  practice? 

2nd.  AVhat  would  the  woman  physician  do  if,  in  the 
midst  of  a  capital  operation,  a  mouse  should  happen  on 
the  scene? 

3rd.  What  would  a  doctor  with  a  young  baby  do, 
if  called  away  in  the  night  to  attend  a  case? 

Ans.  In  replying  to  the  first  question  I  would  say 
that  most  of  the  women  graduates  do  practice.  What 
is  another  matter.  Some  of  them,  housekeeping;  some 
raising  babies,  and  some — on  the  piano.  Ninety-eight 
per  cent,  get  married  and  apply  their  knowledge  to  prac- 
tical needs,  which  is  a  good  idea. 

One  out  of  the  100  gets  into  practice  and  finally  dies 
with  the  right  to  put  "M.  D."  on  her  gravestone.  By 
far  the  most  successful  women  physicians  are  those  who 
have  married  and  secured  divorces  from  their  husbands. 
Eminent  female  surgeons,  discoverers,  medical  writers, 
etc.,  are  yet  to  come  into  notice.  Mary  Walker  is  the 
best  known,  and  she  chiefly  because  of  her  trousers. 

Secondly.  She  could  spring  upon  a  chair  and  call 
for  help,  or  she  might  give  the  mouse  an  anaesthetic. 

Thirdly.  Leave  the  baby  in  charge  of  her  husband, 
of  course.  He  has  by  this  time  learned  how  to  take 
care  of  it. 

The  unfortunate  Bush  Student  must — 
Stand  Knox — from  the  obstetrical  chair. 

Cross — The  pons  asinorum  in  diseases  of  chest. 

Often  be  given — The  Ly-man! 

Be  stuffed  with—  Cotton  to  keep  future  cold  out. 

Be  steeped — In-gall. 

Take  in  Chicago  Parkes — of  course. 

Play  Hyde — and  seek  knowledge. 

Take  Ether  ( idge) — and  wake  up. 
'  Always  take — Dots  on  bones. 

No  sooner  get  away  from  home  lectures  than  take 
lectures  from — Holmes. 

Discover  what's  behind  the  Brow-er  ! 

Treat  lacerated  hearts  and  parts  yet  seem  Merri-man. 

Not  give  a  Senn-to  pass  his  chair. 

Make  up  his  mind  not  to  Be  van-quished. 

Decompose  H.  A(s)  I.  N.  E.  S.  before  graduation. 


EXPLANATORY  AND  OTHERWISE. 


At  the  request  of  Alumni  and  enthusiastic  friends  of 
Bush,  we  undertook  the  publication  of  The  Corpuscle, 
not  without  misgivings,  it  is  true,  but  with  perfect  will- 
ingness to  go  to  any  trouble,  if  only  we  were  successful 
in  giving  to  our  students  something  of  interest.  With 
this  end  in  view  we  secured  the  promise  of  some  contri- 
butions, and  made  our  advertising  contracts. 

We  were  to  have  biographical  sketches  of  Professors 
Allen,  Boss  and  Byford;  an  article  on  "Bush,"  and  the 
following  subjects  discussed  by  different  professors  of 
the  college: 

How  to  Get  Started. 

What  to  Study  the  First  Year. 

How  to  Study. 

Text  Books. 

Conduct  at  College. 

How  to  Manage  a  Dissection. 

Two  of  these  appear  in  this  issue.  The  rest  could 
not  be  obtained  for  any  consideration,  and  we  have  not 
been  able  to  secure  sufficient  data  on  which  to  base  a 
"History  of  Bush."  We  are  very  sorry.  The  biograph- 
ical articles  are  not  forthcoming  as  we  go  to  press.  It 
is  now  November,  and,  in  justice  to  our  advertisers,  we 
must  issue  with  what  material  we  have  in  hand. 

We  have  turned  solicitor,  canvasser  and  other  things 
repugnant  to  our  sense,  for  the  sake  of  this  Corpuscle, 
with  no  other  object  than  to  increase  the  "Class  Day" 
feeling  by  means  of  a  medium  which  should  make  us 
better  acquainted.  The  present  cultivation  of  a  little 
friendly  feeling  may  hold  us  in  good  stead  years  to  come; 
and  because  we  are  paying  a  great  deal  of  money  for 
fees,  and  saving  time  for  study,  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  neglect  all  the  higher  instincts  within  us. 

This  very  carelessness  and  disregard  for  things  to  be 
regarded  in  life,  is  what  has  given  medical  students 
anything  but  an  enviable  reputation  or,  shall  I  say, 
notoriety,  and  so,  superficially  judged,  many  from  one, 
we  have  come  to  be  held  in  no  great  esteem  even  by 
good  men. 

"Now,"  said  an  old  physician  to  me,  "you  have  yet  to 
learn  that  medical  colleges  are  money-making  concerns, 
in  which  sentiment,  fellowship  and  unrewarded  interest 
have  no  place." 

But  full  of  enthusiasm  and  faith  in  the  faith  of  an 
institution  whichls  dedicated  to  the  "quest  of  knowledge 
that  may  relieve  suffering  and  prolong  life,"  I  re- 
mained incredulous,  shaking  my  head. 

Are  we  here  to  prepare  ourselves  for  money-making 
alone  ? 

Are  we  holding  gold  above  duty,  and  selfish  interest 
over  charity? 

Shall  we  be  utterly  thoughtless  of  each  other,  striving 
to  get  through  college  in  order  that  we  may  collect  fees  ? 

I  trust  not,  and  if  not,  we  have  time  for  the  cultivation 
of  social  feeling — time  enough,  boys,  out  of  the  hour 
squandered  by  all  of  you  sometime  during  your  month 
of  busy  life! 

This  may  not  be  the  way  to  encourage  such  interest, 
but  if  it  lead  to  the  way,  I  shall  be  glad,  willing  to  sur- 
render my  copyright,  and  see  The  Corpuscle  come  to 
an  end  in  whatsoever  Thyroid. 

There  will  probably  be  an  issue  of  The  CoEPUStv  ~}J 
No.  2,  in  April,  1891,  after  the  winter  work  is  over.    We 
shall  then   be  able   to  devote   some  time  to  the  issue, 
making  it  complete  in  every  particular.  ' 

Portraits  and  biographical  sketches  of  Profs.  Allen, 
Byford ,  Holmes  and  Boss  will  be  given;  a  complete 
"History  of  Bush,"  from  organization  up  to  date,  sugges- 
tive contributions  from  eminent  men  of  other  Colleges, 
and  a  good  report  of  Commencement  Exercises  1890-91. 
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KIRKE'S  HANDBOOK  OF  PHYSIOLOGY. 

The  above  is  a  textbook  studied  by  a  large  number 
of  students  at  Rush.  It  ought  to  be  written  in  good, 
terse  English,  but  it  is  not.  If  there  is  any  science 
which  should  be  presented  to  the  student  in  understand- 
able language  it  is  the  science  of  medicine.  We  must 
have  perspicuity  if  we  have  nothing  else.  We  do  not 
ask  for  the  "well  rounded"  sentences,  the  beautiful 
pictures  of  classical  writing,  but  we  may  reasonably 
demand  sentences  which  are  easy  to  understand. 

This  handbook,  "Twelfth  Edition,"  is  by  W.  Morraut 
Baker,  F.  K.  C.  S.  (with  a  good  deal  more)  and  V.  D. 
Harrison,  both  of  London,  England.  In  it  are  whole 
paragraphs  of  ambiguity,  misconstructed  sentences  and 
wrongly  used  words.  The  several  papers  on  the  devel- 
opment of  bone  would  discourage  the  ablest  student, 
and  be  enough  to  drive  a  beginner  from  further  pursuit 
of  knowledge.  Compare  this  attempt  with  that  on  a 
similar  subject  in  Gray's  Anatomy.  I  give  below  a  few 
quotations  from  Kirke : 

"When  living  ciliated  epithelium,  e.  g.  from  the  gill  of 
a  mussel  or  from  the  mouth  of  a  frog,  or  from  a  scraping 
from  a  polypus  from  the  human  nose,  is  examined 
(page  29). 

"This  term  has  been  applied  to  cells  which  are  neither 
arranged  in  a  single  layer,  nor,  etc.  (p.  29). 

"  The  superficial  cells  overlap  by  their  edges ;  they 
are  broad  ( p.  30 ). 

"The  cell  substance  of  the  epithelial  cells  of  the  in- 
testine being  discharged  by  the  rupture  of  their  en- 
velops, as  mucus,  etc.  (p.  32). 

"A  second  variety  of  these  cells  called  plasma  cells  are 
larger  than  the  amoeboid  cells,  apparently  granular,  less 
active,  etc.  (p.  35). 

"Its  epithelial  coat  is  thinner,  the  number  of  strata  are 
less  and  the  papilla?  few  and  less  distinct  ( p.  193). 

"Against  this  view,  however,  is  the  fact  that  the  notch 
appears  at  about  the  same  point  in  the  down  stroke  in 
tracings  from  the  carotid  and  from  the  radial,  and  not 
first  in  the  radial  tracings  as  it  should  do  if  this  theory 
was  correct.  Since  that  artery  is  nearer  the  periphery 
than  the  carotid,  and  as  it  does  in  the  corresponding  ex- 
periment with  the  arterial  schema,  when  the  tube  is  ob- 
structed (p.  161)." 

I  have  neither  the  wish  nor  the  space  to  give  any 
more  examples;  a  hasty  reading  of  the  book  discloses 
them  everywhere.     But  there  is  another  fault. 

A  textbook  should  contain  the  essentials  of  a  subject, 
and  not  be  an  encyclopaedia  wherein  may  be  found  all 
sorts  of  irrelevant  matter — tables,  minute  records  of  ex- 
periments, long  descriptions  of  sphygmographs  and  what 
not.  Even  though  a  student  may  not  study  the  matter 
in  "fine  print"  it  is  a  source  of  worry  to  him ;  he  reads 
it  over  hurriedly  with  a  guilty  conscience,  and  feels 
himself  chargeable  with  superficial  reading.  When  I 
have  a  textbook,  I  like  to  know  that  what  I  learn  in  it 
is  essential,  and  that  all  it  presents  is  to  be  learned. 
Reference  table  or  theory,  or  anything  relating  to  the 
subject  is  good  for  reference  books,  and  useful  to  the 
student,  but  they  ought  not  to  cumber  a  book  for  the 
hand.  .  It  is  a  relief  to  get  from  such  a  book  as  this  of 
Kirke's  to  the  work  by  Professor  Lyman.  Here  we  have 
good  arrangement,  with  sense  shining  through  style.  The 
whole  book  is  interesting,  while  it  instructs  and  reads 
,,.Wa  story. 


Emerson. 

A  foolish  consistency  is  the  hobgoblin  of  little  minds,  adored 
by  little  statesmen  and  philosophers  and  divines.  He  may  as 
well  concern  himself  with  his  shadow  on  the  wall.  Speak  what 
you  think  now  in  hard  words,  and  to-morrow  speak  what  to- 
morrow thinks  in  hard  words,  though  it  contradict  everything 
you  said  to-day. 

Lord  Bacon. 

A  little  wisdom  inclineth  men's  minds  to  atheism,  but  depth 
of  knowledge  turneth  men's  minds  about  to  God. 

I  would  rather  believe  all  the  legends  in  the  Talmud  and  Al- 
coran than  that  this  universal  form  is  without  a  mind. 

Shakespeare. 

We  are  such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made  on; 

And  our  little  life 

Is  rounded  with  a  sleep. 

Pope. 

Know  then  thyself,  presume  not  God  to  scan, 
The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man. 

Longfellow. 

Our  lives  are  rivers,  gliding  free 
To  that  unfathomed,  boundless  sea, 
The  silent  grave. 

Whittier. 

Our  lives  are  albums  written  through 
With  good  or  evil,  false  or  true. 

Coleridge  . 

'Tis  the  sublime  of  man, 

Our  noontide  majesty  to  know  ourselves, 

Parts  and  proportions  of  a  wond'rous  whole. 

Lowell. 

Our  dear  and  admirable  Huxley 
Cannot  explain  to  me  why  ducks  lay, 
Or,  rather,  how  into  their  eggs 
Blunder  potential  wings  and  legs, 
And  will  to  move  them  and  decide 
Whether  in  air  or  lymph  to  glide. 


CH AS.  A  THAYER  &  CO. 

PRESCRIPTION    DRUGGISTS, 

703  W.  Harrison  St.,  cor.  Marshfield  Ave., 

CHICAGO. 

The  well  known   night   man  of  Smith's 
old  restaurant  has  opened  his 

DINING     PHRLOR 
at  Honore,  Corner  Ogden  Avenue. 

EVERYTHING   NEAT  AND  CLEAN. 

-   J.  H.  KLEINMAN, 

DRUGGIST, 

750  "West  Habbison  ST-raiEZET, 

CHICAGO. 


KRKD    A.    THAYKR, 

PRESCRIPTION    DRUGGIST. 

Surgical    Dressings    ok    all    Kinds,    Crutches,    Trusses,    etc. 
572  Madison  St.,  S.  E.  cor.  Ogden  Ave.,  CHICAGO. 

TELEPHONE     7102. 
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EDITORIALS. 

The  Corpuscle  will  be  published  monthly  dur- 
ing the  college  year — eight  numbers  being  issued. 
It  is  the  intention  of  the  editors  to  make  the  paper 
of  interest  to  students  as  well  as  to  alumni.  One 
or  more  articles  by  alumni  will  appear  in  each  is- 
sue of  the  paper  on  vital  questions,  which  will  be 
of  interest  to  all  friends  of  "  Old  Rush.  "  If  pos- 
sible we  shall  secure  articles  from  prominent  men 
in  other  walks  of  life,  the  subjects  pertaining,  how- 
ever, to  the  profession  of  our  choice. 


We  shall  endeavor  to  obtain  articles  on  medical 
and  surgical  subjects  as  well  as  on  medical  educa- 
tion, in  which  the  wise  middle  man,  the  dignified 
senior  and  the  grey-haired  alumnus  will  find  some 
points  worthy  of  his  attention,  and  even  the  inex- 
perienced junior  may  find  instructive,  and  thus 
grasp  some  salient  principle  which  may  be  of  use 
to  him  in  future  reading. 

We  shall  also  endeavor  to  present  items  of  gen- 
eral medical  news  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
which  will  be  of  interest  to  all  readers. 

We  hope  to  present  to  the  alumni  of  Rush  Med- 
ical College  a  passing  history  of  the  college,  hos- 
pital and  dispensary.  Many  changes  take  place 
annually,  which,  when  recorded,  will  give  interest 
to  all  alumni,  who  have  a  deep  concern  for  the  col- 
lege which  sent  them  out  into  the  world  prepared 
to  fight  the  battle  of  life. 

A  few  columns  will  be  devoted  to  the  affairs  of 
alumni,  so  that  the  graduates  may  see  what  their 
class-mates  are  doing,  and  students  may  receive 
incentives  to  spur  them  on  to  reach  the  eminences 
which  tower  up  before  them  in  the  future. 

The  columns  devoted  to  the  Pseudopodia  will 
contain  the  local  news  and  such  other  items  of  col- 
lege life  which  may  come  to  the  notice  of  the  local 
news  department.  It  will  be  the  aim  not  to  print 
any  news  which  might  hurt  the  feelings  of  anyone 
or  mar  the  pleasantness  of  our  social  relations  to- 
wards all  students.  A  few  levities  will  appear  in 
this  column,  but  not  enough  to  lower  the  high 
standard  of  the  paper. 

■ m         m    — ■ — 

We  have  adopted  a  very  healthy  and  vigorous 
infant  when  taking  the  Corpuscle  in  hand.  Its 
parentage  is  excellent  and  its  future  bright. 

Although  its  birth  was  attended  with  consider- 
able difficulty  and  no  consultation  called  in,  the 
tireless  patience  and  constant  attention  of  Dr. 
Goodhue  succeeded  in  bringing  the  infant  into  the 
world. 
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Constant  attention  to  its  hygienic  surroundings 
for  the  first  few  months  of  its  existence  served  to 
bring  the  infant  into  a  surprising  state  of  develop- 
ment. Following  the  general  rule,  its  nervous 
system  developed  in  a  greater  ratio  than  the  rest 
of  its  economy  and  its  utterances  were  worthy  of 
one  of  more  mature  years. 

It  lies  in  the  hands  of  its  foster  parents,  the  stu- 
dents of  Rush,  as  to  whether  or  no  it  survives  the 
hot  summer  months  and  greets  us  with  a  smile  on 
our  return  to  our  Alma  Mater  next  September. 

The  hearty  co-operation  of  every  student  of 
Rush  will  serve  to  develop  this  infant  into  a  youth 
of  no  mean  proportions. 

The  following  Menu  includes  a  list  of  the  arti- 
cles of  diet  which  are  necessary  to  prolong  the  life 
of  the  new  born,  any  amount  of  which  will  be 
thankfully  received  by  the  editors  : 

Local  college  notes. 

Communications  from  alumni. 

Points  on  college  life  and  history. 

Biographies  of  deceased  professors. 

Notes  of  medical  and  surgical  importance,  and 
any  other  delicacies  which  your  benevolence  may 
suggest  to  you  as  a  student  or  practitioner. 

The  establishment  of  an  instrument  like  the 
Corpuscle  furnishes  a  medium  of  conversation  be- 
tween the  student  and  practitioner.  It  also  brings 
to  the  minds  of  the  alumni,  long  since  graduated, 
their  student  days  and  gives  new  zest  to  their  in- 
terest in  the  college. 

Furthermore,  it  establishes  a  fellow  feeling 
among  1  he  students  and  brings  them  into  closer 
contact. 

In  the  course  of  time  each  student  will  know 
his  fellow  class-mates,  and  not,  as  has  been  the 
case  in  past  years,  graduate  in  a  class  of  which  he 
knows  but  one-fiftieth  of  the  members  personally, 
one-eighth  as  a  bowing  acquaintance  and  the  re- 
mainder not  at  all. 

The  paper,  if  it  receives  the  hearty  support  of 
the  students,  will  mitigate  this  evil  and  each  grad- 
uate will  speak  with  more  pride  of  his  Alma  Mater 
because  of  its  influence. 


magnitude  of  the  undertaking,  but  feel  that  with 
conscientious  labor  on  their  part  and  the  hearty 
co-operation  of  the  students  and  alumni,  the  paper 
will  soon  gain  an  enviable  reputation  as  a  college 
periodical. 

To  bring  success,  every  man  in  the  college  should 
do  all  in  his  power  to  make  the  venture  prosper. 
This  can  only  be  done,  first,  by  sending  in  subscrip- 
tions; and  secondly,  by  sending  in-  items  of  news 
of  interest  to  students  and  alumnus,  short  contri- 
butions, etc. — anything  that  will  add  to  the  popu- 
larity of  the  paper.  The  subscription  price  ($1.00) 
will  be  within  the  reach  of  all  the  students.  Many 
news  items  and  contributions  will  be  sent  in, 
which,  for  obvious  reasons,  may  not  be  published. 
The  contributors  must  not  be  discouraged,  but 
should  vie  with  one  another  to  obtain  the  most 
interesting  material.  The  men  who  show  the 
most  interest  in  the  paper  by  frequent  contribu- 
butions  will  most  surely  be  recommended  to  the 
student  body  by  the  board  of  editors  as  eligible  to 
the  staff. 

The  ALUMNI,  also,  can  do  their  share  towards 
bringing  about  success.  Graduates  of  Rush  are  so 
scattered  throughout  the  country,  in  fact,  throughout 
the  world,  that  a  large  proportion  seldom,  or  never, 
hear  of  their  Alma  Mater.  An  opportunity  is  now 
offered  for  these  to  renew  their  filial  relations  of 
the  past.  All  alumni  are  urged  to  subscribe.  The 
price  is  almost  nothing  as  compared  with  the  good 
you  will  do  yourselves  and  to  "  Old  Rush.  "  You 
can  do  a  vast  amount  of  good  by  moral  influence. 
Send  in  short  contributions,  etc.  The  editors  are 
cognizant  of  their  short-comings,  but  hope,  with 
your  aid,  to  continually  advance  the  standard  of 
the  Corpuscle. 


TO  STUDENTS  AND  ALUMNI. 

It  is  with  some  trepidation  that  the  editors  un- 
dertake the  publication  of  the  Corpuscle.  The 
work  is   great :    the  editors   fully  appreciate   the 


A  change  is  coming  over  the  college — one  which 
we  hope  will  take  firm  root  and  grow  into  a 
healthy  and  flourishing  tree,  beneath  whose  spread- 
ing branches  many»a  weary  traveler  may  take  shel- 
ter from  the  heat  of  the  sun  of  Dissension  and 
Strife.  This  change  is  good  fellowship.  Years 
and  years  has  this  college  flourished,  men  have 
come  here  and  gone  away,  but  few  can  look  back 
and  say  that  they  were  acquainted  with  all  their 
class-mates.  As  proof  of  this,  look  at  the  election 
of  class  officers  ;  was  there  ever  a  greater  strife 
and  turmoil   than  at  that  time?     Men  have  made 
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enemies  for  life  simply  because  they  did  not  vote 
for  such  and  such  a  man,  who  was  powerful  in  the 
support  of  a  few  friends  ;  simply  a  question  of  cor- 
rupt politics  over  again.  But  listen  !  even  now 
you  may  hear  the  faint  music  which  heralds  the 
approach  of  that  mighty  Band  of  Good  Fellowship, 
where  members  are  ever  ready  to  stretch  forth  a 
helping  hand  to  the  needy  and  friendless.  Fall  in 
line,  everybody,  and  be  ready  to  give  a  firm  sup- 
port to  the  good  cause,  and  Rush  College  will  be 
heard  of  not  all  over  the  continent  but  all  over  the 
world  !  A  step  in  the  right  direction  is  being 
taken  by  the  adoption  of  class  colors.  Now,  boys, 
do  not  let  this  flame  die  out.  Heap  fuel  on  the 
fire  and  let  the  blaze,  by  its  cheering  warmth, 
thaw  out  all  those  frozen  spirits  who  are  inclined 
to  stay  outside  the  circle. 


CRAGGY  CORPUSCULAR  CADENCES. 

Chairman,  Committees,  Co-operators,  contempo- 
raries:— congratulations;  commencement  copy  con- 
cludes, containing  certain  characteristic  contribu- 
tions, comprising  classic  collations,  commemorative 
citizen  comments,  clever  common-place  coincidences 
— cheerful  compatibilities. 

Conviction  conceives  clearly,  continuous,  com- 
pounding circulation  covering  Chicago,  California, 
China,  Cook-like  •  circumnavigating   Christendom. 

Columns  containing  complete,  cosmetic  consum- 
mation, comfort  college  colleagues,  captivate  cler- 
gymen, charm  clairvoyants,  convince  clients,  chill 
coquettes- -choke  clowns. 

Comrades:  --  Cannot  collegiate  consanguinity, 
conscientious  classical  compositions,  comprehen- 
sive clinical  compilations,  complacent  caricatures, 
configurations,  confirm  conviction's  conception  ? 
Common  consent  commends  conciseness,  confi- 
dence courage  ;  commands  character,  caution, 
choice  ;  condemns  chestnuts,  confusion,  cheapness; 
crushes  conspiracy,  corruption,  contempt. 

Clumsy  cranial  chaos  causes  careless,  changeable 
clamorous  charlatans  ;  civil  concitation,  comic, 
castaway  chaff  ;  careful,  cautious,  congenial  con- 
formity, choice,  cherry-colored  compliments  ;  con- 
versant consecrated  Christians,  clarified  celestial 
crowns.  Conceit  covers  chicane.  Courtesy  con- 
strains choler.  Catilines  contribute  consternation, 
Columbuses,  courageous  climaxes,  Caines  contrition 
— Cyruses,  compassion.     Covetous  conflict  certain- 


ly costs  companionable  corps.  Castles  contraindi- 
cate  charity.  Circumstantial  cathartics  cure  coun- 
terfeited constipation. 

CORPUSCLE: — Correct  contention,  cripple  con- 
tagion, court  competition,  crave  capabilities,  capture 
cimeters,  convert  churls,  culture  co-aptation,  coun- 
termand "  clinkers,1'  credit  categorical  communi- 
cations, countenance  courtly  concessions,  counsel 
Consulting  Committee,  create  character,  crown 
contents  crema  cremae. 


EXTRACT. 

CARLYLE. 

With  our  sciences  and  cyclopaedias,  we  are  apt 
to  forget  the  divineness  in  those  laboratories  of 
ours.  We  ought  not  to  forget  it.  That  once  well 
forgotten,  I  know  not  what  else  were  worth  re- 
membering. Most  sciences,  I  think,  were  then  a 
very  dead  thing  ;  withered,  contemptuous,  empty  ; 
a  thistle  in  late  autumn.  The  best  science  with- 
out this  is  but  as  dead  timber.  It  is  not  the  grow- 
ing tree  and  forest  which  gives  ever  new  timber 
among  other  things.  Man  cannot  know  either 
unless  he  can  worship  in  some  way.  His  knowl- 
edge is  a  pedantry  and  dead  thistle  otherwise. 


The  following  was  delivered  by  Professor 
James  Nevins  Hyde  on  the  occ?sion  of  the  exer- 
cises in  memory  of  the  late  Professors  William 
Heath  Byford,  Joseph  Presley  Ross,  and  Jonathan 
Adams  Allen: 

IN  MEMORIAM, 

WILLIAM  HEATH  BYFORD. 

The  summit  of  the  rocky  eminence  known  as  Mars' 
Hill  is  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  Acropolis  at 
Athens.  The  traveler  who  stands  there  to-day,  is 
shown  some  rude  excavations  in  the  native  rock 
which  are  thought  to  be  the  seats  of  the  venerable 
senators  who  once  formed  the  court  of  Areopagus. 
Immediately  before  the  eyes  rise  the  remains  of 
the  sculptured  marbles  of  the  Parthenon,  the  cary- 
atides of  the  Erechtheum,  and  the  Temple  of  the 
Eight  Winds  once  surmounted  by  a  brazen  triton. 
So  distinct  are  the  outlines  of  these  splendid  ru- 
ins, that  it  is  easy  to  rebuild  by  the  aid  of  imagin- 
ation the  structures  originally  created  by  the  gen- 
ius of  the  Greek  architects.     But  what  of  the   ven- 
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erable  court,  once  holding  its  sessions  within  the 
shadow  of  the  temples  that  are  still  the  wonder 
and  admiration  of  the  world !  Of  this,  there  is 
scarcely  a  trace.  One  can  find  upon  the  soil  only  the 
few  rough-hewn  seats  which  look  as  if  they  might 
have  been  hollowed  out  by  the  school-boys  in  an 
hour  of  play,  taking  advantage  of  some  original 
irregularities  in  the  rook.  Yet  in  its  hour  of  great- 
ness this  was  the  most  remarkable  senate  in  the 
circle  of  civilization.  It  was  as  old  as  the  day  of 
Cecrops.  Its  members  were  wealthy,  learned,  of 
noble  family  and  conspicuous  throughout  Greece 
for  the  purity  of  their  moral  character.  They  ad- 
judicated cases  that  today  no  man  can  number, 
involving  charges  of  blasphemy,  violence,  and 
murder.  Demosthenes  says  that  up  to  his  time,  so 
weighty  was  its  authority  that  neither  plaintiff  nor 
defendant  ever  thought  of  questioning  its  decis- 
ions. But  in  this  Nineteenth  Century  the  court  of 
the  Areopagus  is  not  known  for  any  of  its  numer- 
ous and  important  transactions.  It  is  famous  the 
world  over  for  the  day  on  which  it  cited  to  its  pres- 
ence a  little  Jew  from  Tarsus  who  out  of  the  mouth 
of  one  of  their  own  poets  vainly  sought  to  prove 
to  them  that  there  were  not  many  gods  but  One 
who  is  supreme.  For  a  single  moment  of  its  long 
existence,  the  senate  of  the  Areopaguswas  touched 
by  a  ray  of  the  pure  light  of  infinite  truth,  and  the 
drops  that  then  clung  to  it  have  been  sparkling 
with  radiance  for  more  than  eighteen  hundred  years! 
I  have  been  tempted  to  draw  in  full  this  illustra- 
tion of  the  theme  of  the  few  words  I  have  to  speak 
this  afternoon,  because  it  has  a  significance  for  us 
in  connection  with  the  life  of  William  Heath  By- 
ford,  the  man  to  whom  our  thoughts  are  turning. 
As  the  years  vanish  and  leave  all  things  behind, 
that  which  men  esteem  great  often  as  it  recedes, 
becomes  small  to  the  view,  and  that  of  which  in  its 
dull  obscurity  little  account  is  made,  gleams  with 
brighter  lustre  while  iron  corrodes  and  marble 
crumbles  and  human  bones  turn  to  the  dust  of  the 
earth!  When  we  can  see  all  things  in  their  real 
light,  the  simple  and  marvellous  will  of  ten  exchange 
places!  It  is  only  the  true,  the  just,  and  the  good  that 
survives  upon  the  earth.  After  all,  it  is  ever  the 
old  story,  the  same  yesterday,  tomorrow,  and  for- 
ever that  shall  be  told  when  we  all  have  passed 
away,  and  when  even  this  vast  city  which  we  have 
builded,  shall  be  recognized  only  by  heaps  of  its 
fallen  stones! 


This  man  whom  we  honored,  and  whom  it  is  my 
privilege  to  call  upon  you  to  honor  with  us,  did 
many  things  in  his  life  time  which  men  commonly 
esteem  great.  He  entered  our  learned  profession 
by  one  of  its  humblest  doors,  but  in  his  life-time  he 
sat  in  its  chair  of  highest  honor.  He  was  not  bred 
in  the  halls  of  classic  learning,  and  yet  men  who 
had  mastered  the  lore  of  the  universities  were  proud 
to  sit  at  his  feet  and  to  be  taught  of  him.  He  who 
began  with  no  scholastic  degree,  who  studied  Lat- 
in, Greek,  and  the  modern  languages  when  he  was 
working  at  his  trade,  conferred  degrees  upon  hun- 
dreds who  sought  these  certificates  of  him.  He 
who  toiled  laboriously  over  his  first  acquirements 
in  knowledge,  built  of  them  later  a  royal  highway 
for  other  feet  to  press.  He  rounded  out  the  full 
measure  of  the  highest  attainable  professional  suc- 
sess.  Through  a  field  where  others  had  never 
walked,  he  hewed  the  path  of  a  pioneer;  and  they 
who  followed  him  with  ease  wondered  why  no 
man  had  done  it  before.  He  wrote  books  that 
are  bought  and  sold,  read  and  studied,  and  quot- 
ed as  authoritative  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
He  won  honors,  titles,  presidencies  of  home  and 
foreign  societies  ;  and  founded  scientific  associa- 
tions where  today  membership  is  sought  as  a  covet- 
ed distinction.  He  was  empowered  to  write  after 
his  name  those  cabalistic  letters  which  in  the 
learned  professions  are  badges  of  merit,  and  far 
nobler  than  the  decorations  worn  on  the  breasts  of 
the  courtly  sycophants  of  the  throne  of  royalty. 
He  practiced  medicine  for  half  a  century;  and,  like 
all  the  fathers  of  our  craft,  both  in  the  hovels  of 
the  poor  and  in  the  halls  of  the  rich.  He  perform- 
ed all  the  most  delicate  and  difficult  surgical  oper- 
ations. He  taught ;  he  lectured  ;  he  built  up  hos- 
pitals and  training  schools  for  nurses  by  the  de- 
sire he  awakened  in  those  who  heard  of  his  skill, 
to  be  the  subjects  of  his  care.  He  filled  his  mind 
when  it  was  not  busied  with  the  overwhelming  de- 
mands of  his  work,  with  the  ideas  that  enlarge  and 
cultivate  the  human  intellect  in  its  relations  with 
the  universe,  lie  neglected  not  foreign  travel; 
he  read  the  writings  of  the  best  authors  of  antiqui- 
ty ;  he  kept  an  interested  out-look  upon  every 
struggle  of  the  race  toward  a  loftier  ideal.  He 
amassed  a  fortune  with  honesty  and  without  greed. 
All  these  facts  you  will  find  set  forth  in  detail  in 
the  several  printed  sketches  of  his  life  that  have 
already  been  given  to  the  public. 
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He  did  all  this;  and  did  it  wonderfully  well,  bet- 
ter than  the  immense  majority  of  men  can  ever 
hope  to  do  the  like.  But  others  have  done  prac- 
tically the  same  thing,  and  will  do  so  again.  Oth- 
ers whom  you  might  name,  have  been  wise,  indus- 
trious, patient ;  and  have  reaped  the  reward  of 
these  virtues  in  a  successful  career,  wealth,  honors 
many,  opportunities  extended,  and  the  respect  of 
those  among  whom  they  lived.  No  man  can 
climb  so  high  that  he  can  pull  up  after  him  the  lad- 
der by  which  he  ascended,  and  thus  forbid  others 
to  follow.  Few  attain  such  eminence  that  with 
keen  vision  we  cannot  discover  loftier  ranges  in 
the  distance. 

Yet,  with  this  as  but  the  preface  to  a  brief  con- 
clusion, I  believe  that  this  life  was  touched  with  a 
special  light  that  shall  illuminate  it  always  and 
that  none  of  us  can  forget.  An  observant  man 
who  was  present  when  we  bade  our  last  farewell  to 
the  mortal  remains  of  the  late  professor  in  Rush 
Medical  College,  our  beloved  friend  and  compan- 
ion, said  to  me  :  "  That  was  the  most  remarkable 
scene  I  ever  witnessed!  Was  ever  such  grief  dis- 
played by  people  of  every  social  grade !  It  was 
touching  to  see  them  as  they  passed  the  coffin!  " 
My  observant  friend  had  found  a  clue  to  the  rela- 
tion which  this  man,  when  he  yet  walked  among 
them,  bore  to  his  fellows. 

Professor  Byford  without  pretense  or  ostenta- 
tion, and  with  the  fewest  words  for  the  expression 
of  his  thoughts,  had  the  truest  heart  that  ever  beat 
in  sympathy  with  the  sorrows  of  our  race.  Car- 
lisle described  the  poet  Burns  as  "  the  friend  and 
jjI ay-mate  of  all  Nature.  "  These  two  men  were 
indeed  alike  in  character.  With  the  results  of  his 
enormous  practical  experience  stored  in  his  mas- 
sive head,  our  wise  physician  was  always  unobtrus- 
ively modest.  My  personal  relations  with  him, 
despite  the  disparity  in  our  years,  were  those  of  an 
intimacy,  built  upon  confidence  and  cemented  by 
sincere  affection.  I  have  then  some  reason  to 
know  what  he  really  was,  in  the  operations  that 
taxed  his  wonderful  readiness  in  emergencies,  in 
the  enjoyment  of  the  festivities  of  the  social  board, 
in  the  humble  practical  details  of  life  and  labor, 
from  considering  questions  of  income  and  expense 
to  removing  a  needle  from  the  finger  of  a  poor 
sewing  girl.  He  was  never  afraid  to  say  that  he 
did  not  know  ;  or  that  he  thought  another  might 
know  more  of  a  subject  than  he  did.     I  have  heard 


him  confess  an  error  in  public,  on  his  feet,  with  a 
score  of  his  peers  seated  about  him.  I  challenge 
his  fifty  years  of  friction  with  the  roughnesses  of 
our  kind,  for  a  single  instance  in  which  he  has  left 
the  sting  of  a  bitter  retort  or  sarcasm  to  rankle  in 
the  breast  of  any  who  ever  discharged  upon  him 
ridicule,  criticism,  or  reproach.  For  no  man  can 
rise  to  his  height,  without  passing  through  clouds 
bred  of  envy,  prejudice,  and  hostility.  He  never 
failed  to  respond  to  the  plea  of  Charity;  and  actu- 
ally spent  a  fortune  in  assisting  others.  The  chief 
recreation  of  his  busiest  day  was  to  send  a  patient 
with  a  well-filled  purse  to  some  young,  struggling 
practitioner.  What  he  accomplished  by  this 
means  in  the  interest  of  deserving  young  men,  has 
the  measure  of  a  probably  wider  beneficience  than 
all  the  fruits  of  the  odd  legacy  of  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin to  the  cities  of  Boston  and  Philadelphia,  which 
the  heirs  of  that  philosopher  are  now  seeking  to 
set  aside.  He  helped  more  women  to  help  them- 
selves, both  as  physicians  and  trained  nurses,  than 
have  been  aided  by  any  institution  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  their  sex  in  Chicago,  and  in  compari- 
son with  which  the  efforts  of  the  late  Mr.  Stew- 
art to  establish  a  hotel  for  women  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  appear  as  ridiculous  failures! 

Men  and  women!  we  are,  indeed,  not  ashamed  of 
our  dead  brother,  who  began  as  a  tailor's  appren- 
tice and  rose  to  be  president  of  the  American  Gyn- 
ecological Association.  Perhaps  you  will  be  tempt- 
ed to  add  :  "  Oh,  yes  !  There  was  Alton  Locke, 
tailor  and  poet ;  and  there  too  was  Hans  Sachs,  the 
cobbler  of  the  quaint  old  house,  which  the  people  of 
Nuremberg  still  venerate,  whose  verses  stirred  the 
pulse  of  all  Germany,  and  who  has  achieved  im- 
mortality in  the  rich  setting  of  one  of  the  operas 
of  Wagner!"  But  hold  !  our  friend,  in  his  day, 
wrought  more  good  than  any  verse-writer  that 
ever  put  songs  into  the  hearts  and  mouths  of 
men.  We  will  rather  compare  him,  if  you  please, 
with  the  great  ones  of  our  own  guild.  We  will 
recall  the  name  of  the  famous  clinicien  of  the 
Hotel-Dieu,  of  Paris,  Trousseau,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  members  of  the  French  Acad- 
emy, who  began  by  teaching  in  a  small  school  at 
Chatoureux,  at  a  salary  of  twenty  dollars  per  an- 
num! Or  we  will  cite  as  his  peer,  the  immortal 
Velpeau,  who  began  by  helping  his  father  shoe 
horses  and  who,  when  told  that  he  had  been 
crowned  with  the  honors  of  the  great  French   In- 
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stitute,  cried  :  "  Ah,  gentlemen,  who  would  have 
believed  that  I,  who  began  so  low,  would  one  day 
rise  so  high  !  " 

We  can  learn  somewhat  of  the  worth  of  those 
who  have  been  near  us,  if  we  take  the  pains  to  con- 
trast them  with  those  who  have  lived  afar.  Dr. 
Samuel  Johnson,  with  all  his  rare  wit,  was  so  glut- 
tonous at  table,  that  his  eyes  would  seem  to  bulge 
from  his  head  at  the  mere  sight  of  boiled  beef. 
That  eminent  scoundrel,  Napoleon  the  Third,  built 
his  empire  on  a  foul  perjury  which  betrayed  the 
ife  of  the  Republic  he  had  sworn  to  protect! 
The  insufferably  stupid,  George  the  Third,  of  Eng- 
land, adhered  so  obstinately  to  his  personal  views 
that  he  lost  from  the  British  crown  its  brightest 
jewel,  the  American  Colonies.  The  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  of  whom  Macaulay  wrote  that  he 
was  never  defeated  in  siege  or  battle,  conducted 
entire  campaigns  chiefly  in  hope  of  the  gain  to  be 
secured  from  the  purchase  of  rations  for  his  brave 
soldiery.  The  moral  character  of  the  hero  of 
Trafalgar,  sullied  the  whiteness  of  a  fame  in 
which  every  man  with  a  drop  of  Anglo-Saxon 
blood  in  his  veins,  must  rejoice.  And  of  the  As- 
modean  Herod,  justly  called  "great"  since  his 
genius  was  matched  with  that  of  Pompey  and  An- 
tony, we  read  that,  when  near  his  death,  he  order- 
ed the  nobles  of  his  court  to  be  slain  that  there 
might  be  real  mourning  on  the  occasion  of  his  fun- 
eral. 

But  this  hero  of  ours  was  temperate  in  his  hab- 
its, unspotted  in  his  reputation,  true  to  all  his 
promises,  ever  ready  to  take  the  sound  advice  of 
those  fitted  to  counsel  him,  and  wholly  free  from 
the  basest  of  the  minor  vices,  avarice.  And  when 
he  was  wrapped  in  the  cerements  of  the  dead,  we 
saw  the  rich  and  the  poor  alike  weeping  unbidden 
by  his  bier,  and  pressing  lips  that  quivered  with 
the  anguish  of  sorrow,  upon  his  inanimate  clay! 

I  conclude  with  the  thought  suggested  at  the 
outset.  This  life  was  touched  indeed  with  a  ray 
of  eternal  light  that  shall  make  its  real  beauty 
shine. forever !  Not  the  honors,  not  the  success, 
not  the  titles,  not  the  pecuniary  reward  shall  thus 
be  glorified — but  the  work  wrought  in  mercy, 
in  righteousness,  in  truth  and  in  love! 
These  are  the  attributes  of  God  himself  ;  and  it  is 
only  as  the  likene-s  of  Him  whose  image  we  bear 
appears  in  what  we  do,  that  our  lives  become  lum- 
inous and  immortal.     Death  can  have,   no  dart  for 


him  whose  office  and  whose  work  are  equally  di- 
vine. Horace  of  old  sang  that  'Time  consumes  all 
things.1  But  the  great  physician  was  wiser  than  the 
heathen  poet;  for  He  told  a  wretched  woman 
whose  tears  once  fell  upon  His  feet,  that  the  whole 
world  should  know  of  the  deed  ;  and  lo,  even  her 
small  alabaster  box  of  ointment  sparkles  forever, 
like  a  precious  jewel  through  all  the  centuries  of 
selfishness,  of  darkness,  and  of  decay! 

James  Nevins  Hyde. 


OBITUARY. 

Dr.  Ciiaeles  T.  Parkes  was  born  August  19th, 
1842,  at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  the  youngest  son  of  ten  chil- 
dren, five  of  whom  survive  him.  His  father,  Jos- 
eph Parkes,  an  Englishman,  came  to  Chicago  in 
1860.  At  that  time  the  Doctor  was  a  student  in 
the  University  of  Michigan,  from  which  institu- 
tion he  afterwards  received  the  degree  of  A.  M.  He 
enlisted  in  the  army  in  1862  as  a  private  and  was 
discharged  three  years  later  as  a  captain,  his  pro- 
motion being  the  result  of  mental  energy  and 
bravery. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  he  returned  to  Chicago 
and  began  the  study  of  medicine  as  a  special  stu- 
dent under  Dr.  Rae,  Professor  of  Anatomy  in 
Rush  Medical  College.  He  was  graduated  from 
this  college  in  1868,  and  was  at  once  appointed 
Demonstrator  of  Anatomy.  This  position  he  held 
r.ntil  his  appointment  as  Professor  of  Anatomy  in 
1875. 

His  remarkable  success  as  a  teacher  of  anatomy, 
arising  from  a  most  thorough  knowledge  of  his 
subject  and  a  most  clear  and  concise  method  of 
demonstration,  not  only  excited  enthusiasm 
and  love  in  all  his  students,  but  also  gained 
for  him  a  wide  reputation  as  a  most  able  anatomist. 
In  1887  he  was  elected  Professor  of  Surgery — sue-- 
sessor  to  Professor  Moses  Gunn— and  in  this  posi- 
tion he  was  gaining  world-wide  renown  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  which  occurred  after  a  short  illness 
from  pneumonia  March  28th,  1891.  At  this  time 
he  held  the  position  of  Treasurer  of  Rush  Medical 
College.  He  was  attending  surgeon  to  the  Pres- 
byterian Hospital  ;  surgeon- in-charge  of  St.  Jos- 
eph's Hospital  ;  surgeon-in-chief  to  the  Augus- 
tana  Hospital  ;  consulting  surgeon  to  the  Hospital 
for  Women  and  Children,  and  Professor  of  Sur- 
gery in  the  Chica°""  Policlinic.     He  has  held   the 
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Presidency  of  the  Chicago  Medical  Society  and 
the  Chicago  Gynaecology  Society. 

As  a  surgeon  and  as  a  teacher  of  surgery  Prof. 
Parkes  had  few  equals  and  no  superiors.  His  diag- 
noses were  positive  and  almost  invariably  correct, 
even  in  the  most  difficult  cases.  His  comprehen- 
sive mind  grasped  all  the  conditions  present  and  at 
once  constructed  a  complete  clinical  picture.  All 
surgeons  possess  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  the 
faculty  of  intuition;  in  Dr.  Parkes  it  amounted  to 
genius.  His  extraordinary  success  with  the  most 
formidable  surgical  cases  was  due,  first  to  his  clear 
judgment  and  his  great  manual  skill  and  dexterity, 
and  next  to  his  most  conscientious  care  for  the 
minutest  detail  which  might  insure  to  his  patient 
all  possible  chance  for  recovery.  He  never  spared 
himself;  he  always  gave  the  best  of  his  knowl- 
edge and  of  his  strength.  His  observation  was 
most  acute,  his  mind  retentive:  by  means  of  which 
he  accumulated  a  wealth  of  experience  which  his 
active  intellect  applied  without  hesitation.  When 
spoken  to  concerning  the  rapidity  and  masterly 
manner  with  which  he  disposed  of  case  after  case, 
his  usual  reply  was  :  "If  you  know  what  you  wish 
to  do  and  how  to  do  it,  it  is  not  necessary  to  be 
all  day  about  it." 

A  man  of  large  heart  and  tenderest  sympathy, 
he  was  considerate  and  gentle  with  rich  and  poor 
alike.  It  was  most  touching  and  beautiful  to  see 
this  man  of  enormous  frame  handle  a  pauper  child 
with  the  tenderness  of  a  mother.  And  he  was  as 
generous  as  he  was  kind  ;  many  are  the  poor  whom 
he  not  only  treated  free  of  charge,  but  at  the  same 
time  supported  at  the  hospital. 

Dr.  Parkes' literary  work  began  with  a  very  im- 
portant paper  on  gun-shot  wounds  of  the  abdo- 
men, based  upon  original  experiments  and  demon- 
strations— the  first  work  of  its  kind  in  this  coun- 
try. Of  late  years  his  writing  consisted  chiefly  of 
the  report  of  clinical  cases  of  great  interest  and  in 
the  publication  of  his  clinical  lectures.  During 
the  past  few  years  he  had  begun  to  accumulate 
material  for  a  work  on  Abdominal  Surgery  and 
one  on  General  Surgery,  but  unfortunately  these 
works  are  not  near  enough  completion  to  be  avail- 
able for  publication. 

Dr.  Parkes  was  a  warm  friend  of  the  student,  the 
fellow  practitioner  and  the  patient.  His  sudden 
and  too  early  death  has  brought  the  profoundest 
sorrow  to  hundreds  whom  he  had  educated  and  to 


thousands  whose  sufferings  he  had  relieved.  Dur 
ing  the  last  illness  of  Prof.  Gunn  he  talked  much 
of  his  college  as  he  had  known  it  during  the 
changes  of  the  past  twenty  years,  and  he  spoke 
frequently  of  his  personal  relations  with  Dr. 
Parkes,  first  as  a  student,  afterwards  as  an  assistant 
— of  his  rapid  and  steady  advancement  in  the  pro- 
fession, his  growth  in  popularity;  and  paid  this 
tribute  to  his  colleague:  "I  know  of  no  one  in 
whose  hands  I  would  sooner  trust  my  life  and  my 
reputation  and  my  property." 

A.  J.  Ochsner. 
Chicago  Medical  Recorder,  April,  '91. 


VALEDICTORY  CLASS  '91. 

BY  C.   C.   HALL,  M.  D. 

Mr.  President ;  Members  of  the  Faculty,  and 
Board  of  Trustees  ;  friends  and  fellow  students  : — 
We  are  met  as  a  body  for  the  last  time.  We  are 
soon  to  bid  each  other  farewell  and  separate  as 
students  and  teachers.  And  mine  is  the  rare  pri- 
vilege to  speak  the  formal  words  of  the  separation. 
Fellow  students,  what  I  have  to  say  to  you  rests 
upon  the  foundation  fact,  that  the  chief  glory  of 
an  institution  is  to  be  found  in  the  character  of  its 
graduates.  And  our  relations  to  our  Alma  Mater 
and  her  reputation  are  such  that  we  ought  ever  to 
see  to  it,  that  she  is  held  in  reverential  remem- 
brance and  that  our  characters  as  physicians  are 
unimpeachable. 

The  requirements  for  the  Practice  of  Medicine 
arise  from  the  very  nature  of  science  and  are  as 
binding  on  the  physician  as  the  seriousness  and 
sacredness  of  human  life  can  make  them.  For  it 
is  with  the  elements  and  forces  of  life  that  medi- 
cine both  as  a  science  and  art  has  to  do.  The  on- 
ly true  conception  of  medicine  is  the  proper  esti- 
mate of  life,  both  as  regards  its  forces  and  as  re- 
gards the  relations  and  destiny  of  human  beings  in- 
corporating these  forces. 

The  requisite  of  first  importance  in  the  manhood 
of  the  physician  is  broad  scientific  attainment. 
Especially  is  this  true  in  those  sciences  which 
throw  light  upon  the  relations  of  matter  and  force 
and  biological  laws  and  phenomena.  For  in  the 
light  of  to-day  the  vital  force  cannot  be  regarded 
as  some  peculiar  and  innate  power,  apart  from  the 
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limitation  of  matter  and  altogether  independent 
of  structure  and  organism.  Life  as  we  observe  it 
is  dependent  upon  external  physical  forces.  The 
plant  does  not  grow  without  heat,  air,  sunlight  and 
moisture.  Nor,  indeed  can  human  beings  exist 
without  them.  Moreover,  it  is  now  tolerably  cer- 
tain that  heat,  light,  magnetism  and  electricity  are 
correlatives  of  the  vital  force — manifestations  of 
one  and  the  same  force,  coming  from  the  one 
great  center,  the  sun.  The  mode  of  transforma- 
tion of  one  into  the  other  is  mysterious  and  fur- 
nishes a  great  problem  for  study  and  solution. 
The  unit  elements  of  these  forces,  locked  up  in 
the  cells  of  plants  and  in  the  atoms  of  the  metals  and 
minerals  of  the  .earth  constitute  our  drugs.  Only 
a  thorough  understanding,  therefore,  of  the  nature 
and  relations  of  matter  and  force  make  intelligi- 
ble the  application  of  drugs  in  aid  of  the  vital 
functions  and  powers.  To  make  clear  in  every  case 
the  explanation  of  therapeutical  value  from 
proved  physiological  action  is  the  one  great  prob- 
lem of  medication.  Along  the  line  of  these  scien- 
tific studies  we  come  to  a  knowledge  of  the  laws 
and  phenomena  of  disease  and  learn  to  combat 
them. 

Classmates,  we  are  just  entered  upon  these  stud- 
ies. Only  through  faithfulness  to  them,  follow- 
ed by  close  application  to  the  studies  soon  to  be 
assigned  to  us  in  the  curriculum  of  the  school  of 
actual  experience  can  send  us  into  the  golden  grain 
fields  of  professional  life  with  reaping  machines 
of  the  highest  rank.  Let  us  see  that  the  sickles 
with  which  we  reap  are  well  sharpened.  Then 
will  the  harvest  be  plentiful  indeed. 

The  fact  that  the  secret  of  life  is  not  held  in  the 
hollow  of  the  hand  suggests  to  the  physician  an 
element  of  conservatism.  The  over  soul  of  ambi- 
tion must  be  leavened  with  a  grain  of  carefulness 
and  reason  lest  we  defeat  our  purposes  and  destroy 
life  it  is  intended  to  save.  It  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  physical  life  is  not  dealt  with  isolated 
and  alone.  Woven  into  the  material  frame-work 
of  the  body  is  the  subtile  fabric  of  the  soul.  The 
physical  body  is  the  home  of  the  soul  ;  and  upon 
its  condition  and  integrity  depend  the  condition 
and  integrity  of  the  soul,  its  energies  ana  activi- 
ties. The  health  of  the  body  is  essential  to  the 
soundness  and  vigor  of  the  spirit;  and  thus  is  essen- 
tial to  the  fulfilment  of  man's  mission — the  attain- 
ment of  the  complete  moral  manhood,  the  forma- 
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tion  of  character.  And  we  as  physicians  are  guard- 
ians of  health  as  well  as  healers  of  disease. 

The  power  of  heredity  is  now  recognized  to  have 
become  so  great  that  properly  to  educate  the  child 
it  is  necessary  to  begin  a  generation  or  two  before 
the  child  is  born  with  the  education  of  the  parents 
and  grandparents.  In  so  far  then  as  we  can  re- 
move hereditary  influences  by  crying  down  false 
and  unnatural  systems  of  education  and  living  are 
we  real  benefactors  and  have  added  to  the  better- 
ment of  the  race,  and  have  helped  it  to  the  realiza- 
tion of  its  appointed  destiny. 

It  is  only  on  some  such  high  plane  as  this  that 
the  practice  of  medicine  has  any  claim  to  confi- 
dence and  respect.  For,  if  there  be  no  final  cause 
or  purpose  in  the  gift  of  life,  then  it  is  not  worth 
the  living  nor  worthy  of  an  attempt  to  conserve 
and  prolong. 

Manhood  not  only  requires  these  higher  attain- 
ments and  conceptions  of  practical  medicine,  but 
is  absolutely  essential  unto  them.  The  highest 
manhood  and  the  highest  skill  go  together.  But 
however  essential  is  skill,  the  character  to  beget 
confidence  in  that  skill  is  more  essential.  The 
physician  without  character  is  a  ship  at  sea  with- 
out a  rudder.  In  his  attempts  to  steer  clear  of  the 
rock,  Scylla,  he  is  sure  to  fall  into  the  whirlpool, 
Charybdis.  Manhood  demands  of  the  physician, 
also,  honesty  in  relations.  The  honest  commer- 
cial interchange  of  facts,  ideas  and  methods  of 
treatment  enables  the  science  and  practice  of  med- 
icine to  reach  the  perfection  of  usefulness.  Of 
how  much  greater  worth  has  become  the  charac- 
ter of  Prof.  Koch  in  the  announcement  of  his  ex- 
periments and  discoveries— to  say  nothing  of  what 
may  be  saved  thereby  to  human  woes  and  suffer- 
ing. 

Emerson  writes:  "Truth  is  the  summit  of  being 
and  justice  is  the  application  of  it  to  affairs."  No 
pursuit  when  faithfully  followed  impels  more  unto 
the  attaiment  of  the  highest  truth  and  gives  larger 
opportunity  for  the  application  of  justice  to  the  af- 
fairs of  practical  life  than  does  the  practice  of  med- 
icine. Such  a  profession  as  this  has  its  own  pe- 
culiar rewards.  For  the  true  physician  there  is 
success  in  life  in  the  practice  of  medicine  and  char- 
acter and  manhood  out  of  it. 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  Faculty: — On 
this  occasion  I  address  to  you  a  few  words  on  be- 
half of  the  class  of  '91.     This  is  to  us  an  occasion 
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of  joy  with  a  mingling  of  sorrow.  Joy,  because  you 
this  day  have  set  your  seal  of  approval  on  our  wor- 
thiness to  begin  the  work  towards  which  we  are 
hastening':  sorrow,  because  we  must  sever  our  rela- 
tions as  students  with  you  and  go  forth  out  of  your 
presence.  But  your  words  of  wisdom  and  good 
counsel  remain  with  us.  To  their  influence  we 
must  attribute  everything  that  lies  before  us  in  the 
way  of  possibility  and  success.  We  thank  you  for 
them  and  that  your  efforts  have  been  untiring  in 
our  behalf.  We  thank  you  for  an  institution  that 
bears  the  name  of  a  christian  physician  and  patriot, 
and  that  stands  as  a  monument  to  a  cause  that 
has  for  its  highest  purpose  "The  quest  of  knowl- 
edge that  may  relieve  suffering  and  prolong  life." 
We  can  never  pay  the  debt  we  owe  you.  Our  only 
hope  is  that  our  lives  as  physicians  and  citizens 
may  be  such  as  to  sustain  and  cheer  you,  as  long 
as  may  be,  in  the  noble  work  committed  to  your 
hands.  Out  of  a  heart  full  of  thankfulness  and  re- 
spect on  hehalf  of  the  class  of  '9 1  I  bid  you  farewell. 
Fellow  classmates,  in  conclusion  I  urge  you  to 
hold  your  Alma  Mater  in  grateful  appreciation 
and  remembrance.  Her  practical  worth  to  you 
is  not  simply  what  has  been  woven  into  the  meshes 
of  your  minds  or  wrought  out  in  them  in  the  way 
of  practical  force  and  information;  but  what  it 
has  been  made  possible  for  you  to  achieve.  Re- 
member that  your  character  is  the  measure  of  your 
Alma  Mater's  reputation  and  glory.  Hold  also 
your  teachers  in  the  fond  embrace  of  respect. 
They  at  whose  feet  we  have  sat  and  to  whose  words 
we  have  listened — remember  them  that  the  infant 
steps  in  professional  life  may  be  made  certain  in 
their  wisdom.  Let  not  all  your  respect  for  them 
come  through  the  philosophy  "Absence  makes  the 
heart  grow  fonder,"  but  be  made  perfect  in  it. 

I  pray  you  whatever  may  be  your  success  make 
yourselves  worthy  of  it.  Would  that  each  one  of 
you  would  take  this  to  heart  as  a  motto  for  life: — 

"I  may  not  reach  the  heights  I  seek, 
My  untried  strength  may  fail  me: 

Or,  half  way  up  the  mountain  peak, 
Pierce  tempests  mny  assail  me. 

But  though  that  place  I  never  gain, 
Herein  lies  comfort  for  my  pain — 

I  will  be  worthy  of  it. 

I  may  not  triumph  in  success, 

Despite  my  earnest  labor ; 
I  may  not  grasp  the  results  that  bless 

The  efforts  of  my  neighbor, 


But  though  my  goal  x  never  see, 

This  thought  shall  always  dwell  with  me — 
I  will  be  worthy  of  it. 

The  golden  glory  of  love's  light 

May  ne'er  fall  on  my  way  , 
My  path  may  always  lead  through  night, 

Like  some  deserted  by-way. 
But  though  life's  greatest  joy  I  miss, 
There  lies  a  nameless  joy  in  this— 
I  will  be  worthy  of  it." 
My  brothers,  my  love  salutes   you  all.     I   wish 
you  all  God-speed  and  an  affectionate  farewell. 


During  one  of  the  late  Prof.  Parkes  clinics  last 
winter  a  man  with  bright  red  hair  slipped  in  to  see 
how  things  were  run.  During  the  course  of  the 
clinic  several  notes  were  passed  down  as  usual 
and  in  a  pause  between  operations  the  Professor 
started  to  read  them.  All  at  once  in  the  midst  of 
his  reading  he  paused,  looked  around  the  benches 
until  his  eyes  caught  the  red  headed  man's  hair. 
He  stopped,  smiled  and  put  the  note  in  his  pocket. 
It  read  thus;  "Someone  has  left  the  actual  cautery 
in  seat  No.  38." 


A  SUGGESTION  FOR  THE  SUMMER  VA- 
CATION. 

Many  of  the  Rush  students  are  just  now  asking 
themselves  how  they  shall  spend  the  summer  vaca- 
tion. In  deciding  upon  an  answer  to  the  question, 
it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  it  is  a  "vacation '— 
a  time  primarily  for  rest  and  recuperation.  Eight 
months  of  such  continuous,  hard  work  as  the  reg- 
ular course  demands,  entitles  every  student  to  a 
thorough  rest  and  any  student  who  fails  to  take  it 
makes  a  great  mistake.  Such  a  rest,  however, 
does  not  require  that  all  of  the  long  summer  days 
should  be  spent  in  idleness;  a  portion  of  each  day 
should  be  occupied  with  some  systematic  work  and 
study.  Part  of  the  time  cannot  be  better  spent 
than  in  dissecting.  Even  in  the  warmest  days 
this  can  be  done  without  inconvenience,  provided 
the  material  be  of  such  size  that  it  can  be  immers- 
ed in  a  jar  of  preservative  fluid. 

Such  material  may  be  had  in  an  amputated  arm 
or  leg,  hand  or  foot;  or  better,  in  a  still  born  child 
of  from  1  to  9  months.  Lacking  these,  a  cat,  rab- 
bit or  small  dog  can  be  utilized  with  great  advan- 
tage.    Few  students  realize  how  much  knowledge 
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of  practical  value  can.be  obtained  from  dissection 
of  the  lower  animals.  Facility  in  the  use  of  scalpel 
and  forceps,  the  chief  instruments  of  surgery — a 
knowledge  of  the  color,  character  and  appearance 
of  the  tissues — these  can  be  almost  as  well  acquir- 
ed from  the  lower  animals  as  from  the  human  body. 
Much,  too,  of  great  value  concerning  the  regional 
anatomy,  especially  of  the  viscera  and  nervous  sys- 
tems. The  body  of  one  of  those  animals  or  of  a 
still  born  child  should  be  first  injected  by  means 
of  a  glass  canula  inserted  into  one  of  the  larger 
arteries — caroted  or  femoral —and  a  fountain  syr- 
inge with  about  a  pint  of  50  per  cent,  alcohol.  If 
desired,  the  arteries  can  be  filled  24  hours  later 
with  a  thin  aqueous  mixture  of  plaster  of  Paris  col- 
ored with  a  pinch  of  red  lead.  If  the  body,  during 
the  intervals  of  dissection,  is  kept  carefully  wrap- 
ped in  cloths,  saturated  with  a  50  percent,  solution 
of  alcohol  or  a  50  per  cent,  solution  of  carbolic 
acid.  It  will  keep  well  for  many  days  in  the 
warmest,  weather.  The  cloths  should,  of  course, 
be  kept  saturated  all  the  time,  or  better,  the  body 
may  be  immersed  in  the  solution,  in  a  large  stone 
or  glass  jar,  or  an  old  wash  boiler. 

The  student  who  is  so  fortunate  as  to  procure  a 
still  born  foetus,  or  any  portion  of  a  human  body 
will  need  only  his  anatomy  or  dissector  to  guide 
him.  If  he  is  dissecting  a  cat,  dog  or  rabbit,  it  will 
be  of  great  advantage  to  follow  some  good  text- 
book, of  which  there  are  several  on  the  market, 
among  them  Foster's  Practical  Physiology,  and 
Gage  &  Wilder's  Vertebrate  Anatomy. 

Such  work  as  this  will  be  a  pleasant  change  from 
reading,  and  in  no  way  can  the  medical  student 
spend  time  more  profitably.  D. 

THE  MODEL  MEDICAL  STUDENT. 

E     J.  SENN. 

The  vision  of  a  model  of  the  highest  standard 
should  constantly  hover  before  the  eyes  of  every 
young  man  who  is  paving  a  path  for  a  medical  ca- 
reer; as  would  the  embryo  artist  who  aspires  great 
achievements.  He  must  be  an  idealizer  of  high 
degree  in  order  to  gain  the  necessary  stimulus  to 
fashion  his  mind  for  the  acquirement  of  keen  ap- 
prehension and  fine  accomplishment.  A  model 
medical  student  would  affect  the  realty  to  his  best 
ability  of  the  conception  in   his  own   mind    of   an 


ideal  medical  student,  coupled  with  due  apprecia- 
tion for  the  predecessors  in  his  profession  who 
have  won  fame  and  admiration.  Men  who  by 
life-long  study  and  self-denial  of  worldly  pleas- 
ures have  expounded  fundamental  principles  in 
the  healing  art;  upon  which  future  discoveries 
have  found  a  firm  basis  and  serve  as  satellites  of 
interminable  brilliancy.  Who  would  not  bow  in 
reverence  at  the  thought  of  a  Pare,  Harvey;  or 
even  of  the  ancient  Hippocrates  or  Galen,  whose 
exaltation  increases  with  each  succeeding  epoch  ! 
The  model  medical  student  almost  invariably 
develops  into  a  model  physician;  while  the  un- 
systematic, careless  student  devoid  of  ambition 
must  be  content  with  any  position  in  his  chosen 
profession  that  Fate  may  give  him.  The  typical 
model  student  should  be  of  an  unassuming  nature, 
although  fired  by  a  highly  tempered  ambition. 
He  should  be  a  student  in  every  sense  of  the  word, 
and  hold  in  disdain  the  frivolity  of  society. 
Men  enraptured  by  the  whirl  and  excitement  of 
society  cannot  possibly  be  scientifically  inclined. 
A  business  man  may  be  a  society  man  without  inter- 
fering with  his  mercantile  transactions;  but  this  is 
utterly  impracticable  for  a  successful  medical  man. 
He  does  not  merely  lose  precious  hours  for  main- 
taining himself  well  read  on  the  advances  made 
in  his  profession  every  day;  but  he  deteriorates 
in  intellectual  capacity.  An  influence  is  brought 
to  bear  that  is  directly  antagonistic  to  the  invigor- 
ation  of  the  mind.  In  mingling  with  the  society 
of  the  layety,  the  tide  of  conversation  does  not  ap- 
pertain to  scientific  subjects;  but  on  the  contrary 
fashion,  the  social  events  of  the  week,  etc.,  are  the 
predominant  topics.  A  flame  by  the  diminution 
of  fuel  will  falter  in  radiancy,  but  one  brought  in 
contact  with  water  will  be  quenched.  How  often 
you  hear  people  speak  of  Dr.  A.,  who  is  prominent 
in  society,  of  being  such  a  nice  man,  so  entertain- 
ing and  conversative.  They  dine  with  him,  attend 
his  receptions  and  partake  of  his  hospitality  in  gen- 
eral, but  these  identical  people  when  in  want  of 
professional  services,  especially  if  of  a  serious  na- 
ture, do  not  seek  Dr.  A.,  but  employ  Dr.  B.  Why? 
Simply  because  they  do  not  place  any  faith  in  Dr.  A. 
They  have  been  thrown  in  contact  with  him  so 
frequentlyin  the  social  sphere  that  they  surmise  his 
professional  knowledge  must  be  superficial;  while 
Dr.  B.  has  the  reputation  of  being  a  profound  schol. 
ar.     Dr.  A.  might  be  consulted  for  a  headache  or  a 
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slight  malaise,  but  Dr.  B.  is  the  man  to  treat  a  sur- 
gical case  or  a  severe  fever.  Fortunately  or  rather 
unfortunately,  the  dwarf  doctors  of  Dr.  A.'s  type 
walk  under  the  banner  of  Homeopathy.  Students 
should  not  live  the  life  of  a  recluse,  but  their 
pleasures  should  be  limited.  A  student  at  college 
should  gradually  become  imbued  with  a  desire  to 
acquire  personal  qualifications  of  a  high  standard. 
Great  stress  should  be  laid  on  a  system  of  study. 
In  order  to  master  a  lesson,  acute  concentration  of 
thought  must  be  born  on  the  subject.  This  object 
can  best  be  effectuated  by  keeping  copious  notes 
on  all  matter  read.  The  conscientious  student 
would  be  as  alien  to  the  charlatan  as  he  would  to 
a  venomous  serpent.  Unprincipled  men  who  are 
goaded  by  pecuniary  greed  and  do  all  in  their 
power  to  lower  the  plane  of  the  most  noble  pro- 
fession, should  incur  the  enmity  of  eveiy  student. 
Let  every  student  of  medicine  swear  fealty  to  Sci- 
ence seated  on  her  lofty  throne.  Unscientific  stu- 
dents should  not  enter  the  ranks  of  a  most  impor- 
tant profession,  upon  the  fulcrum  of  which  poises 
the  health  and  welfare  of  humanity. 


A  NOTE  FROM  THE  "PERCH." 

If  there  is  any  advantage  in  an  elevated  site  for 
observation  we  on  the  benches  have  it,  and  as  point 
of  view  often  changes  entirely  the  appearance  of 
object  or  event,  a  reflection  from  the  perch  may 
not  be  devoid  of  interest  even  to  the  actor  in  the 
arena. 

By  Encyclopedic  Teaching  is  meant  a  verbatim 
et  literatum  repetition  by  the  lecturer  of  all  the  de- 
tail facts  pertaining  to  the  subject  under  consider- 
ation as  set  forth  in  the  text  books.  As  a  rule 
this  is  done  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  complete 
lecture  and  is  consequently  descriptive  by  note  at 
the  expense  of  being  comparative  and  generalizing 
and  hence  impressive  of  essential  facts.  The  ten- 
dency of  this  method  is  to  overreach  the  capacity 
of  the  memory  to  retain  permanent  impressions 
and  to  cultivate  the  habit  of  "cramming,"  whose 
first  and  only  object  is  to  enable  the  student  to  pass 
examinations.  That  lessons  so  learned  produce 
exceedingly  evanescent  impressions  is  affirmed  in 
the  experience  of  every  thoughtful  student. 

As  an  illustration  let  us  take  such  fundamental 
subjects  as  Anatomy  and  Physiology.     They  are 


replete  with  minuteness  of  detail  and  to  record 
these  without  omission  is  the  province  of  the  text 
book. 

They  both  contain  very  many  valuable  essen- 
tials that  must  be  absolutely  remembered  in  the 
intelligent  and  successful  practice  of  medicine  and 
surgery.  In  the  study  of  anatomy  a  general  out- 
line of  the  various  organs  and  tissues  with  their 
essential  relations  and  landmarks  are  so  very  im- 
portant that  it  seems  from  the  perch  as  though  the 
greater  part  of  the  teacher's  time  should  be  devot- 
ed to  firmly  impressing  them  upon  the  students  in- 
stead of  using  valuable  time  in  the  accurate  repeti- 
tion of  these  valuable  points,  which  we  have  always 
with  us  and  can  read  if  we  choose;  but  this  mental 
picture  of  essentials  in  the  true  meaning  of  the 
term  we  must  create  for  ourselves  from  a  chaotic 
mass  of  description  of  bones  with  extremities, 
borders,  surfaces  and  angles  presenting  grooves, 
foramina  and  centers  of  ossification  with  a  varied 
chronology  and  so  on  ad  infinitum. 

The  same  is  true  of  Physiology.  The  basic  prin- 
ciples of  the  phenomena  of  life,  nutrition,  waste 
and  repair  must  be  learned.  A  book  of  reference  on 
this  subject  without  the  minutest  details  would  be 
incomplete,  but  when  these  same  minutiae  are 
presented  in  a  lecture  side  by  side  with  essen- 
tial principles  they  obscure  them  and  the  at- 
tempt to  make  every  physician  a  physiologist 
fails  utterly.  How  many  of  the  College  Faculty 
can  tell  the  number  of  red  corpuscles  in  a  cubic 
millimeter  of  blood?  As  many  as  there  are 
students  who  can  tell  the  number  of  steps  from  the 
sidewalk  to  the  lecture  room.  If  the  critical  study 
of  anaemia  is  under  consideration  at  the  bed  side 
we  will  consult  the  authorities  in  the  reference  li- 
brary when  we  count  the  corpuscles  in  the  haema- 
cytometer  It  is  the  general  idea  of  the  work  that 
should  be  permanent.  These  subjects  are  referred 
to  only  to  illustrate  the  meaning  of  the  term  ap- 
plied to  this  method  for  the  same  remarks  would 
apply  to  a  similar  presentation  of  opthalmology  or 
dematology  nncl  many  other  branches  with  like 
voluminous  and  sonorous  nosology. 

When  such  subjects  must  be  treated  in  detail 
text  book  recitation,  to  tutors,  in  smaller  classes 
is  the  only  rational  way  of  teaching  them.  Hap- 
pily though  we  see  also  the  other  phase  of  this  sub- 
ject. It  is  presented  by  these  who  by  analytical 
and  comparative  study  have  gone  beyond  mere  de- 
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scription  and  who  indelibly  engrave  on  our 
memories  those  facts  which  we  should  remember. 
When  the  lecture  is  over  we  do  not  find  ourselves 
struggling  to  retain  the  statements  that  have  al- 
ready tired  the  mind  in  following  and  that  despite 
our  efforts  slip  away  one  by  one.  They  shine 
forth  to  be  readily  recalled  as  we  walk  to  and  fro 
or  after  the  lights  are  out  and  like  a  thing  of  beau- 
ty are  a  joy  forever. 

To  make  clear  the  difference  let  us  resort  to  il- 
lustration once  more.  No  subject  is  more  replete 
with  details  and  minutiae  than  that  of  dentistry. 
The  number  of  eminent  men  who  have  devoted 
their  lives  to  this  work  and  the  natural  scope  of 
the  subject  have  made  it  larger  than  any  other. 
What  would  be  the  result  of  an  encyclopedic 
teaching  of  this  science?  A  little  worse  perhaps 
than  it  is  in  other  branches.  The  practical  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  presented  to  us  shows  a  compre- 
hensive recognition  of  the  capacity  of  the  student 
and  the  actual  needs  of  the  physician  and  does  not 
attempt  to  make  them  chemists.  And  the  result 
is  all  that  could  be  desired.  We  have  these  chem- 
ical principles  that  we  need  where  we  can  use  them 
with  readiness  and  confidence. 

Fortunately  for  us  the  great  majority  of  out 
teachers  are  exceedingly  practical  men  and  the  gol- 
den truths  they  present  are  so  clearly  stated  that 
they  have  no  tendency  to  overburden  the  mind. 

It  must  be  accepted  as  fundamental  that  the  or- 
gan of  memory  has  only  a  certain  capacity  and 
that  facts  presented  to  it  are  permanently  or  tem- 
porarily retained  only  in  proportion  to  the  clear- 
ness of  the  impression  they  produce  and  the  logic 
of  their  association. 


A  DUELLO. 


"Pardon,  Herr  Senior  von  Eckstein,  that  test 
tube  belongs  to  our  laboratory.  Kindly  leave  it 
where  it  is." 

"Permit  me  to  remark,  Herr  Junior  Wolff,  that 
I  permit  no  interference  from  a  junior;  much  less 
from  a  Hebrew  !  " 

"Ah!  So!  May  I  inquire  if  you  are  (which  I 
doubt,  judging  from  your  last  words)  gentleman 
enough  to  accept  my  card?  Kindly  communicate 
with  Herr  Charles  Cox,  my  second." 

"Mr.  Friedrich  von  Sallefski  will  arrange  mat- 


ters for  me,"  saying  which  Herr  Carl  von  Eckstein, 
senior  student  in  chemistry  in  the  Berlin  Univer- 
sity, calmly  took  his  leave  having  given  in  the 
foregoing  conversation  sufficient  cause  for  a  chal- 
lenge to  personal  combat  with  "Schlseger  auf  der 
mensur." 

Having  a  natural  dislike  for  the  Semitic  race 
the  prospect  of  hacking  up  the  physiognomy  of  a 
Hebrew  somewhat  pleased  him.  Moreover,  Wolff 
was  a  small,  slight  fellow,  and  was,  judging  from 
appearance,  a  "soft  mark"  for  his  tall,  burly,  five- 
foot-eight  adversary. 

Wolff's  second,  Mr.  Chas.  Cox,  of  New  York,  had 
a  record  of  his  own,  having  had  three  or  four  af- 
fairs of  honor  in  which  he  had  come  off  without  a 
scratch  after  having  placed  his  adversary  hors  de 
combat.  He  and  von  Eckstein's  second,  v.  Sal- 
lefski, having  conferred,  decided  to  postpone  the 
duel  until  examinations  were  over,  which  would  be 
about  two  months  later.  In  the  meantime  the 
principals  met  as  strangers,  totally  ignoring  each 
other's  presence  in  case  they  met,  avoiding  each 
other  when  possible. 

At  length  the  spring  vacation  came  and  the  date 
for  the  duel  was  set. 

Mr.  Cox  having  invited  me  to  attend  as  a  special 
spectator,  I  accompanied  him  in  an  open  "droschke" 
to  the  rendezvous.  Two  long,  thin  "schlaegers" 
(swords)  and  all  the  necessary  appurtenances  of 
an  affair  were  carried  with  us  in  plain  view  of  pas- 
sers-by. I  suggested,  that,  as  duelling  was  forbid- 
den by  the  Berlin  municipal  and  college  authorities, 
it  would  be  better  to  keep  the  blades  under  cover. 
"Oh  no,"  he  laughed,  "although  it  is  forbidden, 
the  police  never  see  anything.  Why,  they  never 
interfere  with  us  in  the  world!  Some  days  ago  an 
officer  came  to  our  rooms  and  brought  a  politely 
Avorded  note  to  our  corps  president,  in  which  the 
captain  of  the  police  of  the  district  begged  to  in- 
form the  "young  gentlemen"  that  they  must  be 
more  careful  in  leaving  the  rooms  after  a  duel,  be- 
cause the  bandaged  faces  of  the  "slashees"  attract- 
ed attention." 

We  soon  drew  up  in  front  of  a  quiet  restaurant 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  city  near  Jannowitz 
Bridge  and  entered.  All  were  now  present  and 
preparations  begun.  The  seconds  examined  the 
blades  and  selected  for  their  respective  principals. 
The  surgeon  laid  out  his  needles  and  silk,  for- 
ceps and  antiseptics.     Then   the   principals   strip- 
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ped  to  the  waist  and  the  protective  bandaging  be- 
gan. First  a  heavy  padded  "plastron"  was  strap- 
ped over  the  breast,  abdomen  and  thighs.  This 
prevents  injury  to  the  vital  organs  in  those  regions. 
Then  the  neck  is  done  up  in  a  heavy  leather  collar 
which  covers  the  venos  et  arterias  colli  and  protects 
them  from  the  most  severe  blows.  A  pair  of  iron 
spectacles  without  glasses  is  then  bound  on  over 
the  eyes  and  the  straps  run  back  over  the  ears,  pro- 
tecting the  latter  appendages  considerably,  as  the 
scratched  appearance  of  the  straps  attest.  Finally 
the  sword  arm  is  swathed  in  heavy  bandages  of  silk 
and  leather,  and  the  clumsy  glove  is  drawn  on 
and  buckled  fast.  The  sword,  sharp  as  a  razor,  is 
then  sponged  off  with  an  antiseptic  solution,  and 
squeezed  on  over  the  glove  which  is  as  large  as  a 
light  boxing  glove. 

As  the  men  stood  at  the  scratch  (chalk  line)  one 
towering  above  his  adversary,  swords  crossed,  the 
seconds  with  their  swords  also  crossed  underneath, 
the  referee,  with  his  watch  in  his  hand  waiting  to 
give  the  word,  the  surgeon,  calmly  waiting  for 
work,  they  made  a  vivid  picture  never  to  be  for- 
gotten. "Auf  mit  dem  Bindegelenk,"  cries  the 
referee,  the  seconds  withdraw  their  swords  and  the 
men  fall  to. 

For  a  few  moments  nothing  is  heard  except 
the  rain  of  blows  which  each  showers  on  his  ad- 
versary's head  but  which  descend  only  to  be  inter- 
cepted by  the  leather  gauntlet  or  sword  hilt  of  the 
other.  It  seems  as  if  one  or  the  other  must  be  cut 
to  pieces.  Suddenly  a  tuft  of  hair  flies  into  the 
air  from  Wolff's  head  and  he  moves  hie  head 
slightly. 

"Halt!"  The  seconds  strike  up  the  blades  of 
the  principals  and  then  support  the  sword  arm 
while  the  surgeon  examines  Wolff's  scalp,  a  thin 
streak  of  blood  trickles  down  the  latter's  forehead 
and  von  Eckstein's  face,  hitherto  pale,  flushes 
slightly  and  although  he  says  nothing,  one  knows  ■ 
that  he  is  exulting. 

Again — "Los" — only  two  or  three  blows  and 
the  "halt"  can  be  cried,  the  seconds  again  inter- 
vene and  a  scarlet  line  shows  itself  on  the  big  fel- 
lows faces.  "Tief  quart,"  announces  the  referee 
and  a  pretty  blow  it  is,  and  a  difficult  one — to 
make  the  undershot  and  slice  your  adversary's  chin 
and  cheek  in  an  upwardly  direction.  Again  they 
goat  it  and  some  time  elapses  before  a  blow  "sits" 
again.     Each  man  has  felt  his  adversary  and  is  do- 


ing his  best  to  give  "abfuhr,"  i.  e,,  a  "knock  out" 
cut.  Little  Wolff  again  gets  in  a  "hieb"  and  von 
Eckstein's  cheek  gaps  in  a  ghastly  manner  being 
gashed  from  the  ear  to  the  canine  fossa.  Blood 
now  pours  down  the  "plastron"  in  little  rivulets  to 
form  fresh  red  pools  amongst  the  dark  red  spots 
left  by  former  duelists. 

Time  is  called  in  the  last  round  and  Wolff  evi- 
dently has  determined  to  finish  the  affair.  His 
eyes  snap  and  his  pale  face  looks  all  the  whiter  for 
the  streaks  of  blood  adown  it.  Again  the  swords 
clash.  This  time  both  men  make  the  same  blow, 
catch  each  other,  and  for  a  second  stand  with 
swords  crossed  high  above  their  heads.  As  quick 
as  a  flash  Wolff  gets  in  an  undercut,  receives  a 
"quart"  on  the  left  cheek,  and,  before  the  seconds 
can  interfere,  places  two  fearful  scalp-splitting  cuts 
on  his  adversary's  head.  The  surgeon  examines, 
cries  "Abfuhr!  "  and  the  little  man  has  had  satis- 
faction. Von  Eckstein,  with  the  temporal  artery 
spurting  and  with  a  piece  of  his  parietal  bone  gone 
sinks  into  a  chair  and  is  stitched  up.  A  drink  of 
brandy,  and  he  is  all  right.  The  surgeon  announc- 
ed the  result  in  stitches.  Wolff,  6  ;  von  Eckstein, 
34  !  Neither  man  offered  his  hand;  neither  spoke 
to  the  other,  and,  what  surprised  me  most,  the  af- 
fair will  only  end  this  quarrel,  avenge  this  insult, 
but  will  not  eliminate  hard  feelings  which  one 
may  cherish  for  the  other. 

I  saw  both  principals  on  the  street  a  few  days 
later.  Yon  Eckstein  seemed  very  proud  of  his 
plastered,  scratched  and  bandaged  face,  his  corps 
cap  almost  falling  off  of  his  bandaged  head. 

From  what  I  have  seen  of  American  and  British 
boxing  and  fisticuffs,  I  feel  that  I  should  prefer  an 
incised  wound  from  a  schlaeger  to  having  my  face 
pounded  into  a  jelly.  There  is  this  to  be  said  of 
our  way,  however,  our  settos  usually  end  the  ill- 
feeling,  whereas  the  Teuton  nurses  his  "groll"  for 
future  reference,  even  ihough  he  have  slashed  his 
enemy  to  his  heart's  content.     Selah. 

E.  A.  G. 


Somewhere  in  desolate,  wind-swept  space, 

In  by-gone  land,  in  Dennis  land, 
Two  homeless  ghosts  met  face  to  face 

And  bade  each  other  stand. 

"Now,  who  are  you  !     Say  quick,  sir  !     Who  ? 

So  mouldy  looking,  lean  and  poor? 
I'm  Brown-Sequard's  elixir.    You?'' 

I'm  Koch's  consumption  cure." 

— Chicago  Tribune. 
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MORNING  MUSINGS. 


S.    GOODHUE. 


It  is  not  quite  day  yet,  but  the  light  is  stream- 
ing up  over  the  hill,  and  it  is  a  good  time  to  muse 
— the  crepuscular  hour  in  which  I  was  thinking 
how  little  light  we  let  into  the  inner  chambers  of 
the  soul.  We  perform  anything  and  everything  ex- 
cept the  duty  of  introspection,  which  we  shirk. 
Can  you  sit  down  one  hour,  and  solve  the  unsolved 
problems  of  your  soul?  Can  you  sit  alone,  think- 
ing within,  actionless  without,  for  one-half  hour 
each  day?  Can  you  spend  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
honestly  examining  yourself?  Do  you  spend  five 
minutes  a  day  looking  over  your  mental  accounts? 
If  you  can  not  or  do  not,  what,  dear  friend,  do 
you  hope  for  in  the  way  of  mental  culture? 

Unless  we  think  daily,  deeply  and  systematical- 
ly, we  shall  not  know  how  little  we  know,  which 
discovery  must  be  made  before  we  can  know  more. 
Our  only  true  knowledge  is  what  we  have  made 
available  by  cogitation.  Before  it  was  a  chaotic 
mass — now  we  have  brought  it  into  order.  It  is 
startling  when  we  realize  how  much  we  learn  and 
how  little  we  know.  The  truth  is,  only  a  few  of 
us  ever  think. 

It  is  only  the  intellectual  part  of  us  that  lives, 
and  it  is  only  thinking  that  will  give  us  intellectu- 
al power.  We  must  think  to  be  able  to  think. 
Thought  is  the  fire,  acquired  knowledge  the  fuel — 
there  will  be  ashes,  but  heat  is  what  we  want.  I 
know  that  to  those  who  are  not  accustomed  to  in- 
trospective thought  the  time  spent  in  purely  ab. 
stract  pensiveness  will  seem  tiresome,  but,  for  such, 
calm  perseverance  will  forge  the  links  of  habit  and 
bring  a  certain  pleasure  to  unite  them. 

An  old  philosopher  has  said  :  "By  far  the  great- 
er part  of  humanity  is  wholly  inaccessible  to  pure- 
ly intellectual  enjoyments.  They  are  quite  incap- 
able of  the  delight  that  exists  in  ideas  as  such; 
everything  standing  in  a  certain  relation  to  their 
own  individual  will:  in  other  words,  to  themselves 
and  their  own  affairs— in  order  to  interest  them  it 
is  necessary  that  their  wills  should  be  acted  upon, 
no  matter  in  how  remote  a  degree.  For  the  high- 
est, the  most  varied,  the  most  lasting  enjoyments 
are  those  of  the  intellect,  no  matter  how  greatly 
in  youth,  we  may  deceive  ourselves  as  to  the  fact. 
Hence  it  becomes  clear  how   much  our  happiness 


depends  on  what  we  are,  while,  for  the  most  part, 
fate  or  chance  bring  into  competition  only  what  we 
have,  or  what  we  appear  to  be." 

Take  up  some  subject  in  the  morning  and  with 
your  knowledge,  whatever  it  may  be,  analyze, 
weigh,  ponder.  You  will  be  surprised  to  discover 
how  little  you  really  know,  and  what  fields  open  up 
for  research.  Keep  to  the  one  thought.  Do  not 
let  your  mind  wander,  for  this  will  destroy  the 
value  of  your  deductions.  Treat  your  mind  as  if 
it  were  a  tangible  something,  and  make  it  limit  its 
ideas  to  what  is  under  consideration.  It  must  be 
separated  from  feeling — love,  hate. 

There  are  persons  who  cannot  think  because 
they  let  their  ideas  loose — ideas  that,  rolling  before 
the  first  breeze,  like  California  tumble-weeds  in  a 
"norther."  The  latter  have  their  way  of  sowing 
seed  but,  I  doubt  if  loose  thoughts  ever  drop  a  seed 
anywhere.  You  can  tell  persons  who  have  fallen 
into  habits  of  desultory  thought,  for  they  always 
have  a  great  deal  to  say  and  never  seem  to  say 
much.  They  never  keep  to  one  subject  for  it  bores 
them,  and  this  is  a  way  of  saying  that  they  have 
used  up  their  stock  of  information  upon  the  sub- 
ject. Now  to  the  contemplative  man  such  persons 
are  a  thorn  in  the  flesh.  They  are  Giant  killers 
because  they  swallow  what  others  must  digest. 
Burns  says : 

"O,  wad  some  power  the  gift  wad  gie  us 
To  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us" 
which  though  very  pretty  for  a  poet  to  say,  would 
not  be  the  wish  of  a  philosopher's  heart.  He 
would  rather  ask  for  a  desire  to  use  his  intellect 
in  subjection  to  his  will,  and  so  see  himself  justly. 
Others  don't  see  us  fairly  at  all.  In  fact,  we  are 
not  judged  any  more  correctly  by  our  friends  or 
enemies  than  we  are  by  ourselves.  Bias  comes  of 
love  as  well  as  of  hate,  and  indifference  never 
weighs  matters. 

Introspection  will  discover  us  to  ourselves  very 
much  as  we  are.  Of  course  we  must  have  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  acquired  knowledge,  or  we  can 
never  think  intelligently,  and  we  must  always  have 
a  fair  amount  of  ability  or  we  shall  not  be  able  to 
use  our  knowledge  to  any  advantage.  Schopen- 
hauer says  truly:  "Mere  acquired  knowledge  be- 
longs to  us  only  like  a  wooden  leg  and  a  wax  nose. 
Knowledge  attained  by  means  of  thinking  resem- 
bles our  natural  limbs,  and  is  the  only  kind  that 
really  belongs  to  us.     It  is  dangerous   to  read  a 
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subject  before  first  thinking  about  it.  Thereby 
arises  the  want  of  originality  in  so  many  reading 
people;  for  they  only  dwell 'on  a  topic  so  long  as 
the  book  treating  of  it  remains  in  their  hands — 
they  think  by  means  of  other  people's  views  in- 
stead of  their  own." 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  unthinking  man  can 
truly  be  happy,  lie  may  have  a  sort  of  joy  like 
that  of  animals*,  but  never  the  delicious,  soul-intox- 
icating joyousness  that  comes  to  one  who  is  lost  in 
deep  thought.  The  result  of  contemplation  is 
cheerfulness,  for  out  of  all  things  comes  the 
knowledge  that  God  is  very  good,  and  we  are  get- 
ting more  than  we  deserve.  When  we  reach  this 
conclusion;  when  we  see  how  the  clouds  as  well 
as  the  sun  shine,  form  a  part  of  universal  blessing, 
we  must  be  glad.  Even  the  great  German  pessi- 
mist said:  ''He  who  is  naturally  joyous  has  every 
reason  to  be  so,  for  the  simple  reason  that  he  is  as 
he  is.  Nothing  can  compensate  like  cheerfulness 
for  the  lack  of  other  possessions,  while  in  itself  it 
makes  up  for  all  others.  If  a  man  be  cheerful  it 
matters  not  whether  he  be  young  or  old,  straight 
or  crooked,  rich  or  poor;  he  is  happy."  Solomon, 
speaking  of  wisdom,  says:  "Her  ways  are 
ways  of  pleasantness  and  all  her  paths  are 
peace."     Bacon  says  there  is  "Youth  in  thought." 

If  we  schooled  ourselves  to  think  more  we  could 
have  less  reason  to  regret  hasty  words,  for  they 
would  not  be  spoken.  A  lame  man  never  laughs 
at  another  lame  man,  and  the  blind  pity  the  blind. 
So  when  by  the  inward  look  we  find  that  we  are 
both  lame  and  blind  we  shall  not  cast  up  these  in- 
firmities to  our  neighbor.  Want  of  thought — then 
gossip.  But  Knowledge  is  Gossip's  grave  digger. 
And  so  our  reflections  are  sustained,  looking  from 
effect  to  cause. 

"N071  est  Curios  us  quin  idem  sit  malevolus." 


ELI  PERKINS'  PHONOGRAPHIC  SPEECH 
TO  THE  DOCTORS. 

At  Large  on  the  cars  in  Indiana,  April  15, 

189]. 
Editors  op  the  Rush  College  Corpuscle. 
Dear  Sirs  : — 
I  despair  of  ever  having  time  to  write  for    you  a 
contribution — a  medical  contribution  for  The   Cor- 
puscle,   as   when  I  am  not  lecturing  I  am  always 


riding  on  the  trains.  So,  instead  of  writing  I  dic- 
tate a  little  talk  to  your  young  Rush  College  Doc- 
tors on  the  phonograph,  and  send  you  the  cylin- 
der. 

Here  it  is  : 

Rush  College  Disciples  of  Hippocrates;  Brother 
Laboring  Men: — In  most  all  avocations,  "honesty 
is  the  best  policy,"  but  in  the  profession  you  are 
now  entering  upon  the  reverse  is  true.  As  you  are, 
now  entering  upon  a  profession  where  a  knowledge 
of  the  science  of  prevarication  is  essential  to  suc- 
cess, I  beg  you  to  listen  to  one  who  is  acknowl- 
edged to  stand  at  the  head  of  that  science.  I 
studied  medicine  once  myself  and  its  attending 
science.  I  gave  up  medicine,  to  be  sure,  but  I  held 
on  to  the  science  of  prevarication.  I  did  not  sit 
quietly,  as  many  of  you  will,  waiting  like  "Patience 
on  a  monument,"  but  I  put  monuments  on  my  pati- 
ents and  quit.  I  say,  young  gentlemen,  that  you  will 
never  be  able  to  tell  the  truth  to  your  patients.  If 
you  do  they  will  change  doctors  and  you  will  con- 
tinue to  grow  poorer  and  poorer  until  you  finally 
actually  go  into  the  real  estate  business  or  keep 
books  in  a  shooting  gallery.  To  illustrate:  If  a 
lazy,  sallow,  hide-bound,  bilious  man  comes  to 
you  with  his  6,000,000  pores  plugged  up  with 
Chicago  dirt,  you  would  look  nice,  saying  to  him  : 

"Why  you  lazy,  bilious,  low-tariff  tramp ;  go 
and  saw  a  cord  of  wood,  open  those  pores  and  take 
a  bath  and  you'll  be  a  well  man." 

No,  that  truthful  remark  would'nt  do  at  all. 
Now  this  is  the  time,  the  very  time  to  put  in  the 
science  of  prevarication.  Think  of  your  children 
starving  and  your  wife  shivering  without  a  seal  skin 
sacque  and  then  sidle  up  to  your  man  with  a  sympa- 
thetic moist  eye,  (an  onion  will  help — bicarb  on- 
ionosis  3iii).  Then  you  must  take  his  hand  feeling- 
ly, feel  his  pulse  gently,  and  then  put  your  right 
hand  on  your  thoughtful  brow,  give  a  long  sigh, 
and  say  slowly  : 

"V-e-r-y  c-o-m-p-l-i-c-a  t-e-d  c-a-s-e.  Aconite, 
sweet  spirits  of  nitre,  iodide  of  mercury.  Skill 
will  save  you." 

Then  you  write  out  a  compound  cathartic  pill  in 
Latin,  beg  the  man  to  get  into  a  warm  bed,  drink 
hot  tea,  put  hot  bricks  to  his  feet,  pile  on  the 
clothes  and  build  a  hot  fire.  Do  not  fail  to  say  "my 
dear  man,  your  brain  needs  rest." 

The  result  will    be   the  man    will  get   hot   and 
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perspiration  will  start,  just  as  if  lie  were  sawing 
wood — and  he  will  get  well. 

If  he  don't  get  well,  drop  in  the  next  week,  and 
tell  him  that  he  has  an  attack  of  tic-dollar-oo,  and 
prescribe  bleeding — and  then  bleed  him  out  of 
eight  dollars  more.  That  will  be  the  dollar,  and, 
if  he  tells  you  to  charge  it,  that  will  be  the  tic,  and 
he'll  always  owe  it  to  you,  and  that  will  be  the   O. 

"But  what  about  the  mercury?"  you  ask. 

O,  that  is  to  make  the  man  sick  for  four  days, 
which  enables  you  to  make  four  calls  and  earn 
eight  dollars  and  a  medical  reputation,  while  if 
you  had  prescribed  the  wood-sawing — told  him  the 
honest  truth,  you  would  have  been  left  idly  at  home 
with  the  man  owing  you  two  dollars  sitting. 

No,  my  young  dissectionists,  the  lawyer  has  to 
lie  only  when  he  is  on  the  wrong  side  of  a  case, 
but  the  doctor  can  never  stand  up  at  all. 

One  day  I  was  talking  with  Dr.  Hammond  about 
how  the  body  should  lay  in  order  to  get  sound 
asleep. 

"Doctor,"  I  said,  "in  order  to  sleep  soundly  which 
is  better — to  lie  on  the  right  side  or  the  left  side?" 

"Well,"  said  the  Doctor,  "if  you  are  on  the  right 
side,  Eli,  you  won't  have  to  lie  at  all. 

But  alas,  the  poor  doctor  has  got  to  lie  on  every 
side  ! 

The  next  day  I  was  talking  with  Dr.  Hammond 
about  Dr.  Bliss,  who  cured  Garfield — cured  him 
till  he  died.  The  doctor  was  a  little  severe  on  Dr. 
Bliss  but  I  defended  him.     Said  I : 

"Why  Dr.  Bliss  is  a  good  physician;  he  saved 
my  life  once." 

"How  was  that? — when,"  asked  the  old  surgeon- 
general,  "did  Dr.  Bliss  save  your  life?" 

"Well,"  I  said,  "I  was  once  in  the  hospital  at 
Alexandria,  very  sick — dangerously  sick.  They 
sent  for  Dr.  Baxter  and  he  gave  me  some  medicine 
and  I  kept  growing  worse.  Then  they  sent  for  Dr. 
Frank  Hamilton,  and  he  gave  me  some  more  med- 
icine but  I  got  worse  and  worse — and  they  sent  for 
Dr.  Bliss — and  he  did  not  come.  He  saved  my 
life  !  " 

My  experience  with  doctors,  young  gentlemen, 
is  very  extensive.  My  father  used  to  hire  a  doc- 
tor by  the  year — Chinese  fashion,  no  pay  when  we 
were  sick,  but  $10  a  month  as  long  as  we  kept  well. 
We  never  had  any  sickness  in  the  family,  and  the 
doctor  died  a  millionaire. 

One  day  my  uncle  Consider  fell    off  of  the   roof 


of  the  barn  onto  a  picket  fence.  It  did  not  kill 
him,  but  he  was  a  good  deal  discouraged.  When  I 
asked  Dr.  Morrow,  our  family  physician,  if  my 
Uncle  Consider  would  die  or  recover,  he  looked  at 
his  tongue  and  said  he  "thought  he  would." 

"Why,"  I  asked. 

"Because,  on  general  principles,  Eli,"  said  the 
doctor,  "whenever  a  patient's  oesophagus  becomes 
hyperaemic  through  the  inordinate- use  of  spiritus 
vini  rectificati — the  reverse  holds  true ;  in  "other 
cases  it  doesn't." 

Then  the  doctor  put  some  water  in  two  tumblers 
and  said  he: 

"Idiosyncrasy  Mr.  Perkins  is  not  superinduced 
by  the  patient's  membranous  outer  cuticle  becom- 
ing homogeneous  with  his  trans-mag-nif-i-ban- 
dan-du-ality  !" 

Said  I,  "Doctor,  I  think  so  too  !" 
Yours  faithfully, 

Eli  Perkins, 

101  West  End  Avenue,  New  York. 

Melville  D.  Landon. 


A  case  unique  in  the  annals  of  litigation  was 
decided  in  Ireland  lately.  A  lady  who  was  among 
the  survivors  of  the  disastrous  Armogh  railway 
accident,  and  received  £800  for  damages  sustained, 
brought  further  action  against  the  company  in 
respect  to  her  infant,  born  prematurely  after  the 
accident,  and  so  malformed  that  it  will  probably 
be  an  incumbrance  for  life.  The  Judges  held  that 
the  company  had  entered  into  no  contract  to  carry 
the  unborn  babe.  They  had  issued  no  ticket  for  it 
and  had  no  knowledge  of  its  being  on  the  train. — 
Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 


GRASSES  AND  FUNGI. 

PROF.    ELIZA    H.    ROOT. 

The  vegetable  kingdom  is  divided  into  two 
series,  the  first,  Phenogamous  or  flowering  plants, 
producing  seeds. 

The  second,  Cryptogamous  or  flowerless  plants, 
that  produce  spores  instead  of  seeds. 

While  both  series  hold  properties  in  common, 
they  furnish  two  grand  divisions  directly  opposed 
to  each  other  in  structure  and  use.  The  first 
changes  inorganic  matter  into  organic  matter,  and 
the   second   breaks   up  the  organic  into  inorganic 
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by  producing  death,  or  by  promoting  decay  after 
death.  Marked  contradictions  exist  in  the  first 
series,  in  the  separate  orders,  and  in  the  same  plant. 
It  produces  food  for  man  and  beast,  and  also  pro- 
duces deadly  poisons.  The  gormandizer  who  brings 
on  an  acute  attack  of  indigestion  by  eating  too 
much  sweet  potato,  finds  Jalapa  and  Scammony 
of  the  same  order  ready  to  remove  their  offending 
brother  from  the  outraged  and  rebellious  alimentary 
tract. 

The  Solanaceas,  or  Night-Shade  Family,  furn- 
ishes a  universal  food  and  a  universal  poison,  the 
potato  and  tobacco.  The  Parsley  Family,  that 
supplies  our  tables  with  delectable  side  dishes,  pro- 
duces the  poison  that  silenced  the  greatest  philos- 
opher of  all  times. 

A  few  similar  contradictions  exist  in  the  second 
series,  that  is,  so  far  as  understood,  more  uniform 
in  its  properties  than  the  first  series. 

The  Grass  Family  of  the  first  series  and  the 
Fungi  of  the  second  are  marked  examples  of  op- 
posed properties  and  functions.  The  Grass  Fam- 
ily furnishes  all  the  bread  stuffs  and  feeds  the  herds 
and  flocks,— building  up  inorganic  matter  into 
organic.  It  contains  but  one  known  poisonous 
member,  the  Darnel  that  grows  in  grain  fields  of 
the  Orient,  and  is,  fortunately,  rare.  This  species 
is  one  of  two,  that  makes  up  the  genus  Lai ium. 
The  second  species  grows  in  America  and  makes 
"a  pretty  good  pasture  grass." 

This  wonderful  Grass  Family,  embracing  our 
cereals,  is  the  order  of  constructives  as  opposed  to 
the  other  extensive  and  lower  order  which  is  de- 
structive, converting  organic  matter  into  inorganic 
elements. 

The  Fungi,  an  extensive  and  universal  class  of 
plants,  with  a  few  exceptions,  furnish  no  foods  for 
man,  and  so  far  as  known  but  few  are  poisonous 
in  the  sense  that  Belladonna  and  Strychnia  are  pois- 
onous. In  studying  this  group  of  plants  of  the 
second  series,  we.  reach  the  limit  of  unaided  vision. 
The  microscope,  to  be  sure,  has  transformed  the 
speck  of  mildew  into  a  miniature  forest  of  wonder- 
ful beauty,  but  has  succeeded  too  in  revealing  a 
forest  of  mystery. 

The  Fungi  never  have  green  leaves,  the  work 
shops  of  the  higher  plants.  They  are  unable  to 
build  up  their  tissue  from  unorganized  matter,  but 
must  feed  upon  that  which  is  already  organized. 
No  plant  or  animal  has    immunity  from  their  rav- 


ages; if  not  a  host  during  growth  and  develop- 
ment, its  decay  after  death  is  hastened  by  their 
presence.  They  attack  our  foods  and  food  pro- 
ducing plants  with  "blights,"  "smuts,"  "rots," 
"rusts"  and  "ferments."  Whole  wheatfields  are 
nearly  ruined  by  Puccinia  Gramnis  or  "rust."  It 
does  not  impart  poisonous  properties  to  the  wheat, 
but  it  appropriates  to  its  own  use  the  nutritive 
elements  essential  to  the  perfect  development  of 
the  grain. 

The  Fungi  are  disease  producing — disintegrates 
—  every  one  of  them. 

Ergotism  follows  the  use  of  bread  made  from 
ergoted  rye  flour.  Ustilago  Maidis,  a  corn  "smut," 
common  to  our  cornfields,  will  cause  disease  of  the 
hoof  in  cattle  and  mules  and  abortion  in  cows. 
One  of  the  Aspergilli,  a  "mould"  of  sheaf  oats,  has 
killed  horses  in  36  hours  as  observed  by  Prof. 
Varnell. 

Potato  "rot"  is  due  to  the  presence  of  a  true 
plant  which  seeks  the  potato  for  its  food,  and  land 
once  infected  with  the  spores  is  not  suitable  for 
potato  growing  for  several  seasons. 

Railroad  ties  of  hickory  are  destroyed  by  a 
fungus  or  "wood  rot"  that  does  not  attack  cedar 
ties:  the  cedar  ties  are  attacked  by  another  fungus. 

If  the  first  ties  are  replaced  by  ties  of  the  same 
wood  as  those  removed,  they  are  attacked  and  rap- 
idly destroyed  by  the  fungus  peculiar  to  the  wood 
used.  The  road  bed  is  full  of  the  spores,  and 
infection  of  the  new  wood  is  easy  and  rapid. 
Piles  driven  into  river  beds,  rot  first  at  the  water 
line,  the  fungus  thrives  best  in  air  and  moisture. 
Fence  posts  rot  first  at  the  ground  line  for  the  same 
reason.  Pine  sidewalks,  where  dampness  exists,  last 
but  a  short  time,  and  when  pine  is  followed  by  new 
pine  on  the  same  site,  it  is  soon  similarly  infected. 

The  Ustilaginae,  of  which  there  are  about  150 
reported  species,  are  peculiar  to  the  Grass  Family. 
Twenty-five  or  thirty  species  are  found  in  the 
United  States.  The  most  common  are  the  Ustilago 
Carbo,  or  "black  smut"  of  oats  and  barley  with 
several  species  of  grass.  And  Ustilago  Maidis 
which  grows  only  upon  the  maize,  producing 
marked  deformities  of  the  '  tossel,"  or  staminate 
flowers,  the  grain  and  joints  of  the  stalks. 

Rhytisma  Acerinum  grows  only  upon  the  leaves 
of  the  soft  maple  tree,  damaging  the  trees  by  im- 
pairing the  normal  functions  of  the  leaves.  "Fire 
blight"  is  a  fungus   attacking   the  leaves  of  apple 
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trees,  destroying  them  through  the  death  of  the 
leaves.  Some  fungi  have  been  found  to  carry  on 
their  different  stages  of  development  on  different 
host-plants,  as  in  the  case  of  Gymnosporium 
Macropus,  that  chooses  the  apple  tree  for  one  form 
of  alternation  and  the  common  red  cedar  for 
another,  where  it  is  known  as  "cedar  halls" 
(Burrill).  This  mode  of  development  leads  to 
confusion  and  error  in  the  study  of  fungi,  each 
stage  of  development  is  liable  to  be  treated  as  an 
individual  species.  The  fungi  do  not  depend  upon 
plants  for  hostage  alone,  animals  and  insects  serve 
as  hosts  for  several  species. 

The  Microsporon  Furfur  chooses  the  skin  of 
man.  Members  of  the  Hyphomycetes  that  are 
conveyed  from  animals  to  man,  chooses  the  scalp, 
beard  and  skin  of  men.  Oidium  Albicans  selects 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and  is  allied 
to  Oidium  Lactis  that  grows  in  milk.  Leptothrix 
Buccalis  thrives  in  the  mouth  of  men,  invading  the 
canals  of  the  teeth  and  causing  caries. 

The  yeast  plant  is  always  present  in  the  human 
stomach,  producing  ill  effects  only  when  abundant. 
The  intestinal  contents  of  epidemic  diarrhoea  are 
charged  with   the  yeast  cell,  Vibrios  and  Monods. 

Fungi  and  their  spores  are  found  in  the  sputa  of 
phthisical  patients  and  in  cancerous  deposits  of  the 
oesophagus. 

Penicillium  glaucum  has  been  found  in  the 
stomachs  of  cholera  patients.  Mucor  mucedo, 
common  bread  mould,  imparts  an  unpleasant  flavor 
to  bread,  and  when  eaten  causes  eructations  flavored 
with  mucor. 

Mould  fungi  are  everywhere  present,  and  when 
taken  into  the  stomach  in  sufficient  quantity,  or 
when  the  stomach  is  not  in  a  normal  condition, 
they  irritate  and  produce  simple  ailments  of  the 
alimentary  tract. 

Eggs,  fruits  over  ripe,  vegetables  not  fresh,  are 
preyed  upon  by  mildews  and  ferments  that  render 
them  unfit  for  food. 

A  Hyphomycetes  attacks  and  kills  the  silk  worm 
and  tent  caterpillar.  The  larvae  die  and  dry, 
mouldy,  unshrunken  mummies,  so  densely  does  the 
fungus  fill  the  body.  House  flies  are  also  the 
victims  of  a  mould  that  kills  them. 

S.  A.  B\>rbes,  Illinois  State  Entomologist,  dis- 
covered a  fungus  upon  the  chinch  bug  that  spreads 
rapidly  among  the  bugs,  with  wholesale  slaughter. 
Some  years  ago  I  found  a  fungus  in  the  vent  dis- 


charges of  a  cecropia  moth  that  came  out  of  its  co- 
coon, sick  and  unable  to  fly. 

Cabbage  worms  are  subject  to  a  disease  due  to  a 
fungus.  The  disease  spreads  rapidly  from  insect 
to  insect,  from  field  to  field.     (Forbes). 

Plant  and  animal  life  suffers  in  giving  entertain- 
ment to  forms  of  fungoid  life,  in  proportion  to  its 
own  powers  of  resistance,  and  once  infested,  con- 
veys to  species  of  its  own  kind  the  fungus  peculiar 
to  it. 

Diseases,  whose  origin  depends  upon  the  activ- 
ities of  these  living  organisms,  are  communicated 
readily  to  the  healthy  organism.  A  violent  epid- 
emic of  contagious  disease,  whether  of  man,  beast 
or  plant,  is  often  accompanied  or  followed  closely 
by  some  other  contagion.  We  are  then  justified 
in  asking  if  the  germ  or  fungus  follows  a  perfect 
course  of  development,  or  does  it  pass  through 
alternations  on  different  hosts,  or  perhaps  the  pres- 
ence of  one  germ  prepares  the  soil  for  another  and 
different  germ,  each  leaving  in  the  soil  the 
nutrition  needed  by  its  successor  and  absorbs  all 
that  is  peculiar  to  its  own  needs? 

Fungi  produce  "rest"  spores  that  resist  contin- 
ued famine  and  hard  usage  for  an  indefinite  time, 
but,  when  a  suitable  soil  presents  itself,  they  spring 
into  active  growth. 

No  amount  of  diligence  can  destroy  the  bread 
mould.  The  careful  house  wife  can  only  prevent 
its  appearance  in  her  bread  box. 

The  length  of  time  she  may  prevent  its  growth, 
plays  no  part  in  its  reappearance,  the  moment  a 
piece  of  bread  is  neglected,  the  fungi  reappears. 
Shall  we  ever  be  able  to  control  those  lower  forms 
of  vegetable  life,  "disease  germs,"  as  effectually  as 
does  the  thrifty  housewife  the  growth  of  bread 
moulds?  Exterminate  them,  we  never  will,  not  even 
if  absolute  cleanliness  becomes  universal,  as  they 
would  be  preserved  in  the  "rest"  spores. 

Take  the  grasses  from  man  and  beast  and  they 
would  die;  take  away  the  fungi  and  there  would 
be  imperfect  or  no  decay  of  their  dead  bodies. 
Trunks  of  fallen  trees  would  remain  indestructible 
obstructions.  Cheese  would  not  ripen  or  milk 
sour.  The  moulds  attack  old  rubbish,  old  boots  and 
break  them  down  into  the  elements  of  the  soil.  They 
attack  oils  and  oily  substances,  flourish  in  sewars 
and  cesspools.  They  present  an  unknown  world, 
wherein  man  may  yet  learn  perfect  control  over 
many    of   his  minutest  but  most  dreaded  enemies. 
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(An  impromptu  sent  to   Prof.  Cotton  just  before  exami- 
nation.) 

"It  makes  us  or  it  mars  us:  think  on  that 

And  fix  most  kind  thy  resolution." 
All  are  would-be  doctors,  doctor, 

Every  mother's  son; 
All  have  studied  physic,  too, 

In  earnest  or  in  fun. 
Some  are  only  boys,  doctor, 

With  all  the  marks  of  youth  ; 
With  faces  smooth  and  noisy  pranks, 

And  confidence  forsooth. 
Some  are  turning  gray,  doctor, 

With  fleece  as  white  as  snow, 
While  some  have  lost  all  trace  of  hair 

Whereon  it  used  to  grow. 
Some  are  housed  in  rooms,  doctor, 

The  sight  of  which  would  wake 
Your  tender  sympathetic  sense, 

For  very  pity's  sake. 
And  if  you  saw  the  food,  doctor, 

Or  tasted  it  to  see, 
On  what  your  students  oft  are  fed 
•    Melted  your  heart  would  be; 
For  they  have  hash  and  hash,  doctor, 

And  hash  and  hash  and  hash, 
Until  their  exclamations  reach 

The  verge  of  something  rash, 
And  through  all  pious  Medics,  doc, 

'Tis  more  than  they  can  bear, 
To  find  hard  gristle  in  the  hash, 

And  butter  mixed  with  hair. 
Then  some  are  fairly  wed,  doctor, 

And  stand  as  best  they  may, 
The  double  lectures  which  they  must 

Take  notes  on  every  day. 
And  don't  you  pity  those,  doctor, 

Who,  single,  hourly  pine, 
For  sweets  they  know  not  of,  but  which 

Intoxicate  like  wine  ! 
Ah!  some  are  homely  and  some  fair,  doctor, 

Some  jolly  and  some  sad; 
And  some  are  very,  very  good, 

And  some  are  very  bad. 
But  all  are  anxious,  now,  doctor, 

If  you  will  bid  them  go 
To  leave  these  learned  halls  in  peace, 

And  practice  what  they  know. 
For  'tis  the  wish  of  all,  doctor, 

To  gain  a  normal  growth 
In  body  and  in  pocket-book, 

In  either  or  in  both. 
So  bend  your  heart  in  love,  doctor, 

Full  mindful  of  our  lot; 
Remember  our  cerebral  lobes 

Have  learned  much  and  forgot, 
And  we  shall  give  you  cheer,  doctor, 

When  we  are  doctors,  too, 
And  all  the  world  will  never  know 

How  much  we  ever  knew. 

Obliqtjus  Inferior. 


The  Cook  County  Commissioners  have  approp- 
riated twenty  thousand  dollars  for  the  erection  of 
a  Detention  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  to  be  built  on 
the  grounds  of  the  C.  C.  Hospital. 


Some  time  since,  old  Dr.  B — h  was  called  out  of 
the  city  on  business,  and  let  his  practice  in  charge 
of  his  son,  Docter  Fred,  a  recent  graduate  of  Rush. 
Among  the  cases  committed  to  his  care,  the  junior 
medicus  found  one  of  chronic  ulcer  of  the  lower 
leg.  The  history  showed,  that  the  elder  M.  D.  had 
had  indifferent  success  for  some  years  in  dealing 
with  the  case.  The  young  man  set  vigorously  to 
work,  used  Pyoctanin,  electrolysis  and  some  of 
Lister's  latest  dressings,  with  the  result  of  causing 
the  ulcer  to  heal  rapidly.  Thoroughly  elated  over 
his  work,  he  awaited  the  return  home  of  his  father 
with  much  impatience.  Dr.  B — h,  at  length  re- 
turning, heard  the  bulletin  from  Doctor  Fred  with 
much  complacence. 

"Well,  Fred,  killed  anyone?  No?  Thats  good! 
All  getting  well!  You  have  done  beautifully,  my 
boy,  finely,  sir!  Wha's  that?  !  Cured  Mrs.  Midgely's 
leg!  Why,  you  young  ignoramus,  that  old  sore  has 
paid  my  livery  bill  for  five  years! 

Collapse. 


IN  THE  FACULTY. 

Many  are  the  changes  which  have  taken  place 
in  these  walls  during  the  last  eighteen  months,  the 
gigantic  framed  and  kindhearted  Prof.  Parkes  has 
gone.  The  succinct  phrases  of  Professor  Byford 
have  given  place  to  the  rapid  and  experienced 
teachings  of  Prof,  Etheridge.  Professor  Lymans' 
duties  have  grown  so  heavy,  that  Doctors  Herrick 
and  Salisbury  are  to  assist  him  next  year.  Profes- 
sor Moyer  is  his  clinical  assistant.  Professor 
Brower,  to  whom  we  all  have  become  so  much 
indebted  for  his  teachings,  is  to  have  the  chair  of 
Materia  Medica  next  term.  Professor  Locy  of 
Lake  Forest  University,  is  to  hold  the  chair  on 
Physiology.  The  chair  held  by  Prof.  Parkes 
is  to  be  divided  between  Professor  Senn  and 
Professor  John  B.  Hamilton,  late  of  Washing- 
ton, District  Columbia. 

Prof.  Senn's  success  as  a  clinical  instructor 
has  been  demonstrated  beyond  the  shadow  of  a 
doubt.  A  great  deal  of  interest  was  manifested  at 
the  news  of  his  acceptance  of  the  position 
tendered  him  by  the  college  faculty,  and  this  grew 
to  large  proportions,  so  that  when  he  stepped  be- 
fore the  class  on  his  first  clinic  day,  a  breathless 
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attention  greeted  his  opening  words.  When  he 
had  finished,  approbation  was  stamped  on  every 
face,  and  his  words  were  greeted  with  loud  ap- 
plause. His  methods  of  conducting  a  case  are 
superb,  comprising  a  thorough  description  at 
the  outset  of  the  trouble,  its  progress,  mode  of 
operation,  etc.  The  most  unsophisticated  student 
is  pleased,  and  as  for  the  seniors  and  middlemen, 
they  are  delighted  by  his  manner  of  conducting  a 
descriptive  operation,  and  manifest  their  delight 
by  most  diligent  attention. 

Dr.  J.  B.  Hamilton,  Surgeon-General  of  the 
United  States  Marine  Hospital  Service,  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Surgery  in  the  medical  department  of  the 
University  of  Georgetown,  has  resigned  both  po- 
sitions in  order  to  accept  the  chair  of  Principles  of 
Surgery  and  Clinical  Surgery  in  Rush  Medical  Col- 
lege. 

He  is  welcomed  by  all,  both  as  a  professor  begin- 
ning his  work  in  the  institution,  and  as  an  alumnus 
returning  to  his  alma  mater.  Professor  Hamilton 
graduated  in  the  class  of  '69  with  Professor  Ethe- 

ridge. 

*  * 

As  we  go  to  press  we  learn  with  much  pleasure 
of  the  good  fortune  which  has  befallen  our  two 
friends,  Doctors  Cotton  and  Butler,  the  former  of 
whom  has  been  appointed  City  Physician,  and  the 
latter  Assistant  City  Physician.  We  heartily  re- 
joice with  them,  and  tender  our  sincere  congrat- 
ulations. 

The  following  is  part  of  a  letter  received  from 
Professor  Bridge,  who  is  now  in  Los  Angeles, 
California: — 

"I  join  you  and  all  my  friends,  in  and  out  of  Rush 
College,  in  regrets  at  my  being  obliged  to  leave 
Chicago  and  my  work  at  the  College  and  Hospital. 
The  regrets  of  all  my  friends  combined  cannot 
possibly  equal  my  own,  and  a  most  regretful  phase 
of  the  matter  is,  that  hereafter  I  must  feel  forced 
in  a  selfish  fashion  to  look  after  the  interests  of  my 
own  health.  The  improvement  in  my  health  since 
coming  here,  gives  me  encouragement  to  hope  that 
I  may  be  able  to  return  and  do  my  college  work 
if  nothing  else,  after  this  year.". .  . . 


ents  to  obtain  obstetrical  bed-side  instruction,  an 
advantage  had  at  very  few  colleges  in  this  country. 
According  to  President  Holmes'  announcement  of 
the  19th  inst.,  students  remaining  in  the  city  dur- 
ing the  summer,  may  utilize  these  advantages 
beginning  with  June  1st. 

*  * 

A  new  and  important  change  for  next  year  is 
"book-teaching,"  that  is  the  assignment  of  regular 
lessons  in  a  reputable  text-book,  and  its  subsequent 
recitation  by  the  students.  This  is  a  valuable 
change  in  the  right  direction. 

* 
Dr.  Sanger  Brown  has  been  appointed  Professor 
of  Hygiene  and  Medical  Jurisprudence. 

*  * 
* 

Dr.  Wm.  T.  Byfield  has  been  appointed  Pro- 
fessor of  Bacteriology. 

AMONG  THE  ALUMNI. 
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*  *         * 

Dr.  Fred  Dunn,  '85,  has  recently  located  in  Salt 

Lake  City,    where    he   is    now  engaged  in  holding 

down  the  Gentile  death  rate. 


Great  credit  is  due  to  Prof.  Knox,  for  arrange- 
ments which  he  has  nearly  perfected,  enabling  stud- 


Dr.  Harry  Snee, 
Bend,  Ind. 


'89,  has  his  shingle  out  at  South 


Dr.  Adolph  Roos,    '87,    is   located 
Wis.     He  has  secured  a  fine  practice. 
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Dr.  E.  P.  Davis,  '82,  formerly  lecturer  on  Phys- 
iology in  the  Spring  course,  and  medical  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  is  located  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  He  is  now  Demonstrator  of 
Obstetrics  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College  of 
Philadelphia. 

*  * 
* 

We  learn  that  we  have  a  new  man  on  Physical 

Diagnosis,  Dr.  E.  A  Gray,  class   of   '87.     He  has 

taken  Dr.  Cessna's  place,  and  may   be  seen  busily 

engaged  in  the  Chest  Department  Wednesdays  and 

Saturdays.     We   had  a  talk   with  the  Doctor  and 

find    him    affable    and    pleasant.     He    is  always 

pleased  to  tell  the  students  anything  they  may  wish 

to  know. 

*  * 
* 

Dr.  P.  L.  McKinnie,  graduate  of  Rush,  will 
favor  us  with  an  article  from  his  pen  in  one  of  our 
early  numbers.  The  doctor  has  written  much  on 
various  subjects,  the  principal  one  being  the  late 
war,  and  the  patriotic  men  who  served  their  country. 
He  went  to  the  front  when  duty  called  him.  Dur- 
ing the  war  he  began  to  send  articles  to  the  papers, 
and  has  continued  to  do  so  since.  Many  know  him 
under  his  nom  de  plume  of  "Finn  Phenix."  Soon 
after  the  war  he  graduated  from  Rush.  At  present 
he  is  Medical  Director  of  the  G.  A.  R.,  Department 
of  Illinois. 


Dr.  Whalen  is  assisting 
on  State  st. 


Dr.  Incrals  at  his  office 


Dr.  Purtell  is  practicing  in  Milwaukee. 

* 
Drs.     Hutchinson    and    Kramer    have    received 
appointments  at  St.  Luke  Hospital. 
*  * 

Dr.  Knopp,  of  Rush  Medical  College,  was  the 
lucky  man  in  the  Cook  County  Hospital  Examin- 
ation.    He  goes  on  duty  in  September. 


Dr.  Sylvan  Kunz  has  received  an  appointment  as 
interne  at  the  St.  Augustana  Hospital,  of  which  Dr. 
Ochsner  is  Surgeon- in-Chief. 


Dr.  Edward  Holden,  class  of  '89,  has  recently 
been  tendered  the  position  of  Assistant  County 
Physician.  We  wish  him  all  joy  in  his  new  capac- 
ity. This  all  shows,  that  industrious  work  in  such 
a  college  as  Rush,  will,  in  time,  gain  for  its  exec- 
utor a  good  position  and  plenty  of  practice. 


I  take  the  liberty  of  sending  you  part  of  a  letter 
from  a  boy  of  the  class  of  '65.— E.  S.  G. 

"Upon  investigating  pigeon  hole  No.  1,  which 
contains  unanswered  letters,  I  found  a  number  of 
epistles  which  must  be  answered,  and  among  them 
yours,  which  reminds  me  of  the  long  ago.  Just 
24  years  ago,  I  was  spending  my  vacation  in  Chi- 
cago, and  when  I  call  to  mind  the  scenes  connected 
with  old  Rush  at  that  time,  it  fills  my  breast  with  a 
strange  mixture  of  pleasure  and  sickness.  Twenty- 
four  years — a  quarter  of  a  century— can  it  be  pos- 
sible. Only  a  brief  resting  place  at  the  end  of  my 
college  course,  and  I  have  passed  as  many  mile 
posts  along  life's  way  since,  as  I  had  passed  on  my 
journey  before. 

But  they  have  been  shorter,  and  I  feel  now,  that 
I  am  on  the  homestretch,  and  my  speed,  although 
slackened,  I  presume  as  the  miles  will  be  shortened 
all  the  time,  that  the  years  will  glide  away  as  rap- 
idly as  ever.  I  realize  the  small  accomplishment 
in  that  true,  but  perhaps  were  I  to  have  another 
opportunity  of  making  the  voyage,  I  might  be  ship- 
wrecked before  I  reached  this  far. 

Rush  of  1890  is  quite  different  from  the  Rush 
of  1865.  Although  at  that  time  excellent  in  many 
of  the  branches  taught,  and  the  grand  men  who 
devoted  themselves  to  the  advancement  of  medical 
science,  among  whom  I  recall  Brainard,  Blaney, 
Ingals,  Allen  and  Miller,  yet  in  keeping  pace  with 
the  rapid  progress,  made  since  then  in  the  field  of 
medicine,  I  know  that  Rush  is  now  among  the  best 
institutions  in  the  land. 

....  I  have  been  engaged  chiefly  in  growing- 
orange  trees,  which  I  like  very  much.  I  received 
a  copy  of  The  Corpuscle,  and  was  greatly  pleased 
with  it.  In  response  to  the  request  to  furnish 
something  for  publication  in  it,  I  must  say  that  I 
have  not  felt  at  any  time  since  then  that  I  could 
do  so.  I  may  before  long  be  able  to  prepare  some- 
thing— and  I  shall  not  forget  the  request. — A.  A. 

SULGER." 

Riverside,  Cal.,  May  1891. 
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PSEUDOPODIA. 

"Hello  Doc"! 

*  * 

'Sport'  has  passed  and  gone. 

*  *  * 

Summers  did  not  come  again — tra-la-la. 

P.  C.  Meengs,  who  graduated  this  Spring,  has 
settled  at  Eastmonville,  Mich.  He  has  received 
the  appointment  of  Physician  to  the  County  Poor 
House,  with  a  salary  "sufficient,"  he  says,  "to  keep 
myself  and  family  from  becoming  inmates." 

*  * 

"Eli  Perkins"  writes  us  from  "on  the  cars  way 
down  in  Indiana."  ''You  are  an  editor  nascitor 
and  fit,  for  you  call  for  copy  early.  I  did  not  ex- 
pect to  write  you  so  good  an  article,  but  I  got  left 
on  a  R.  R.  corner,  and  it  all  came  out.  When  I 
read  it  over  I  found  it  was  -one  of  the  best  things 
I  had  ever  written,  I  could  sell  it  for  $ any- 
where. But  I  promised  it  to  you,  so  here  it  goes. 
I  have  no  dictionary  to  spell  those  medical  terms 
rightly — also  Hippocrates.  My  "Speller"  is  in 
N.  Y. — I  pay  him  $6  a  week.     Ever, 

Melville  D.  Landon." 

*  *        * 

Prof.  E.  H.  Root,  whose  article  on  "Grasses  and 
Fungi"  appears  in  this  issue,  left  for  Europe  last 
month  on  an  extended  trip. 

*  * 

Dr.  Dodson  was  married  shortly  after  the  appear- 
ance of  the  last  issue  of  The  Corpuscle,  when  the 
students  of  Rush  presented  him  with  a  substantial 
clock.  In  the  words  of  a  hackneyed  but  appropriate 
wish — "May  happiness  be  with  him,  until  time  is 
no  more." 

Mr.  Martin  has  made  some  fine  crayons  of  Profs. 
Allen  and  Parkes.     They  may  be  seen  at  the  office. 

*  * 

Dr.  Butler  gave  us  an  interesting  course  in 
Pharmacy,  a  branch  which  will  sometime  form  a 
part  of  the  ordinary  medical  curriculum. 

Anderson  and  Dahl  have  purchased  Mr.  W.  T. 
Keener's  branch  store  at  N.  W.  corner  of  Congress 
and  Honore  Sts.  Mr.  Dahl  was  formerly  manager 
of  the  branch  under  W.  T.  Keener,  and  would  like 
to  see  the  boys  as  in  the  past. 


Dr.  C.  D.  Wescott  returned  last  March  from  a 

wedding  trip. 

*  ,        * 

The  Cook  County  Quiz  Class  was  organized  this 
Spring  as  usual.  As  might  be  expected,  the  memb- 
ers are  working  hard.  Keep  it  up,  old  men,  you 
will  represent  "Old  Rush"  in  the  coming  struggle. 

#  * 

* 

Friday,  May  22nd,  about  fifty  students  under  the 
leadership  of  Prof.  B rower  made  a  trip  to  the 
Insane  Asylum  at  Dunning.  All  report  a  pleasant 
and  instructive  time. 

*  * 

Our  genial  friend,  John  R.  Bozarth,  is  spending 
several  weeks  in  the  wilds  of  Arkansas,  far  from 
the  abode  of  civilized  man,  hunting  and  fishing. 
The  mosquitoes  cause  him  some  trouble.  But  he 
says,  that  a  single  whiff  from  his  celebrated  pipe 
immediately  throws  them  into  a  state  of  tetanic 
convulsions,  and  causes  them  to  die  a  speedy  death. 

*  * 

D.  A.  Smith  is  in  the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  suf- 
fering from  an  attack  of  typhoid  fever. 

Dr.  Samuel  Light  Hauck  will  leave  for  the  City 
of  Mexico  in  a  few  days,  where  he  has  been 
appointed  surgeon  for  a  large  mining  company. 

The  last  examination  ever  given  by  Prof.Byford, 
consisted  of  the  following: 

1.  Subinvolution  of  the  uterus. 

2.  Differential  diagnosis  of  ovarian  tumors. 

How  much  did  the  recent  graduates  spend  for 
flowers?  Bouquets  came  in  thick  and  fast! 

*  -X- 

Dr.  Shelley  (and  with  due  reverence  we  say  it) 
was  so  delighted  and  astonished  upon  getting  his 
diploma,  that  he  straightway  left  his  trunk  behind 
and  had  to  telegraph  for  it. 

"Prof."  Newell  has  had  his  hair  cut. 

*  * 

Did  you  observe,  reader,  how  the  candidates  for 
graduation  (those  who  could)  began  growing 
whiskers  and  moustaches  for  Commencement  Day  ! 
Even  Wiser  managed  to  produce  a  decided  whisker. 
Chapman  of  '92  will  do  well  to  start  an  early  crop. 

Gill's  injunction  did'nt  squelch  Rush— did  it? 
It  would  take  srills  of  them  to  do  it. 
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We  have  been  asked  by  alumni  for  the  questions 
given  by  Dr.  Moyer  in  his  Immortal  Examination, 
Feb.  1890.  The  following  are  what  made  so  many 
juniors  prespire,  in  trying  to  tell  the  'source  of 
heat  and  the  composition  of  sweat." 

1.  Give  composition  of  blood  plasma. 
What  substance  renders  the  blood  alkaline? 
Give  its  formula. 

Describe  a  red  blood  corpuscle. 
Give  the  quantity  of  blood,   and    number  of  red 
and  white  corpuscles  in  a  cubic  millimetre. 

2.  Name  nerves  supplying  heart  and  give  their 
functions. 

Draw  a  sphygmographic  tracing  of  the  normal 
radial  pulse  and  name  its  different  parts.  Describe 
Debove's  membrane. 

Define  the  term  "arterial  tension"  and  "diape- 
desis." 

3.  Name  the  muscles  of  ordinary  inspiration 
and  expiration. 

Describe  the  epithelium  lining  air  vesicles  of 
lung. 

Give  the  composition  of  expired  and  inspired  air. 

4.  Name  the  nerves  supplying  the  submaxillary 
gland,  and  give  the  influence  of  each  upon  the  se- 
cretion. Give  the  composition  of  bile  and  its 
functions.  Name  the  ferments  found  in  saliva, 
gastric  juice  and  in  the  pancreatic  secretion.  What 
is  the  difference  between  an  "organized"  and  "un- 
organized" ferment? 

5.  Describe  an  uriniferous  tubule.  Name  the 
inorganic  solids  of  urine.  Give  formula  for  ascer- 
taining total  solids  from  the  specific  gravity.  What 
substance  causes  acidity  of  urine.  Give  its  form- 
ula.    What  is  source  of  coloring  matter  of  urine? 

6.  Name  and  classify  the  epithelial  and  con- 
nective tissues. 

7.  Name  different  layers  of  epidermis.  Des- 
cribe the  sweat  glands  and  give  chemical  compo- 
sition of  sweat. 

8.  Classification  of  foods. 

9.  Source  of  animal  heat;  how  increased  and 
how  diminished.  What  is  normal  temperature  of 
body? 

10.  Describe  the  coats  of  an  artery,  giving  name, 
function  and  kind  of  tissue  composing  each. 

Finis. 

*  * 

Mr.  Raymond  said,  he  defied  anyone  to  pass  him 
up,  but  he  says  he  doesn't  say  so  any  more. 


Our  complimentary  tickets  to  the  C.  C.  Clinics 
were  secured  chiefly  through  the  efforts  of  Drs. 
Murphy   and  Herrick.     A   vote  of   thanks    is    in 

order. 

*  * 

Ellensen  et  al.  vs.  $80  et  al.  Decision  in  favor 
of  plaintiff. 

Rush  had  a  ball  team  this   last  term.     A  short 
article   advocating   a  college  ball  nine  every  year 
will  be  published  in  our  next  issue. 
# 

When  will  Prof.  Haines  find  time  to  prepare  a 
text-book  on  chemistry. 

*  *       * 

We  notice  in  one  of  our  exchanges  the  following 
'ad': 

"The  Homeopathic  Family  Guide  with  photo- 
graph and  autograph  of  the  author."  After  this 
there   would  be  scarcely  need  for  even  small  doses. 

Cook  County  Quiz  Class  is  in  full  blast. 

Will  the  careful  student  of  anatomy,  who  looked 
for  McGinty's  Triangle,  please  tell  us  if  he  has  found 

it!  *         *         * 

'Bill  Nye'  has  not  returned. 

*  * 

Will  'Diseases  of  Children'  be  a  new  chair?  Prof. 
Cotton  ought  to  fill  it,  for  he  holds  a  baby  as  grace- 
fully as  any  man  in  the  college. 

* 
Dr.  Ranniger  has   written  a  march,  called  "The 
Rush  Medical  March."     We  hope  it  will  be  pleas- 
anter  than  the  Marchs  we  usually  get  in  Chicago. 

* 

If  anybody  in  the  senior  class  has  not  taken  Dr. 
Shaw's  private  class  in  Gynecology,  let  him  get 
his  name  on  the  list  for  next  winter,  at  once.  These 
words  are  spoken  by  one,  who  knows.  The  work  is 
thoroughly  practical  in  every  detail,  and  a  thorough 
student  can  not  afford  to  miss  this  splendid  oppor- 
tunity. *         #         * 

Dr.  Jay,  who  so  bravely  charged  the  raging  fel- 
ine at  one  of  Prof.  Senn's  clinics,  and  triumphantly 
brought  it  back  to  the  operating  table,  was  observed 
to  shed  tears  when  the  poor  animal's  abdomen  was 
ripped  open  (scientifically  and  for  the  benefit  of 
science,  of  course),  and  mournfully  observed  to  his 

friend  Dr.  Shaw,  "That  only  goes  to  show ,' 

but  tears  choked  his  further  utterance. 
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Members  of  Class  '89  will  be  shocked 
to  learn  of  the  death  of  Dr.  W.  E.  Dudley. 
His  death  was  the  result  of  typhoid-fever 
and  occurred  Aug.  15,  1891.  He  was  a 
promising  young  man  and  had  just  built 
up  a  very  comfortable  practice  in  this 
city. 


EDITORIALS. 

Greeting  from  the  Corpuscle  ! 

Leave  your  practice  and  its  manifold  cares,  O,  ye 
Alumni,  and  hearken  to  us.  It  is  our  purpose  and 
desire  at  dear  old  Rush,  to  perpetuate  the  thought  of 
all  the  past  classes  by  putting  it  in  material  form  in 
the  shape  of  the  suitable  inscription  which  will  be 
engraved  on  a  brass  plate  and  affixed  to  the  front  wall 
of  the  upper  lecture  room.  The  expense  is  nothing  in 
comparison  with  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  by 
the  inspiration  and  presence  of  your  motto  many  an 
idle  young  student,  instead  of  dreamily  looking  off 
into  space,  will  read  the  motto  and  thus,  thinking  of 
what  it  means,  and  of  the  sturdy  workers  on  life's 
battle-field,  to  whom  its  presence  there  is  due,  will 
be  brought  to  a  realizing  sense  that  college  life  is  a 
stern  reality,  and  upon  what  he  learns  there  depends 
the  safety  and  lives  of  many  a  family.  Again,  think  of 
your  own  satisfaction  when  you  visit  the  college  in 
future  years,  of  seeing  standing  out  in  bold  relief 
your  own  dear  and  sturdy  motto.  Adequate  provi- 
sion has  been  made  to  accommodate  the  mottoes  of 
all  the  classes  which  have  passed  from  this  institu- 
tion ;  and  friends  of  the  college,  in  order  to  help 
on  in  the  good  work,  will  pay  a  part  of  the  total 
expense,  nine  ($9.00)  dollars  and  see  that  the  motto 
is  fixed  in  its  proper  place.  Now,  do  not  neglect 
this;  endeavor  at  your  next  class  re-union  to  see  that 
this  matter  is  attended  to.  Why,  already  the  motto 
of  the  first  class  to  graduate  from  Rush,  has  its  place 
on  her  walls  and  many  others  have  followed  its 
example.  Send  your  motto  and  the  date  of  your 
class  to  the  clerk  of  the  college  and  he  will  see  to 
the  rest.  It  is  also  earnestly  desired  that  the 
Alumni  will,  as  many  of  them  that  can,  send  their 
present  address  to  the  college. 
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The  Corpuscle  welcomes  a  change  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  studies.  In  the  future  the  Junior 
students  will  confine  themselves  strictly  to  the  four 
fundamental  branches.  All  will  see  the  advisability 
of  this  improvement  in  our  school. 

In  the  past,  Juniors  were  expected  to  attend  the 
lectures  in  the  four  branches,  all  the  clinics,  and 
probably  most  of  the  other  studies,  living  in  the 
"atmosphere  of  medicine"  as  members  of  the  old 
school  said. 

This  theory  happily  has  been  abandoned,  and  now 
the  beginner  may  have  time  to  digest  the  foundation 
facts  of  medicine  at  leisure.  Juniors  must  not  think 
this  change  means  less  work  than  in  the  past— far 
from  it.  The  work  required  in  mastering  Anatomy, 
Physiology,  Materia  Medica  and  Chemistry,  is  of 
great  magnitude.  Many  will  be  discouraged  over 
the  difficulties  in  view,  but  overcoming  the  obstacles 
in  the  first  year  will  make  the  studies  of  future  years 
easier. 


A  suggestion  has  been  made  to  the  editors  of  the 
Corpuscle,  which  is  heartily  approved.  Rush  Med- 
ical College  has  been  named  after  one  of  the  most 
prominent  physicians  and  benefactors  of  his  time, 
Benjamin  Rush,  M.  D.,  LL.D. 

All  that  the  college  has  in  memory  of  Benjamin 
Rush,  is  the  name  ;  the  man  is  almost  forgotten.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  a  sum  of  money,  raised  by 
popular  subscription  among  the  students,  be  used  to 
defray  the  expense  of  having  a  picture  painted  of 
Dr.  Rush,  one  worthy  the  man  and  the  college. 

If  every  man  in  college  would  give  a  little,  say 
fifty  cents,  a  portrait  could  be  obtained,  painted  by 
a  reputable  artist. 

In  the  years  to  come,  such  a  painting  with  the 
busts  and  pictures  of  professors  and  the  class  tablets 
would  be  the  most  valuable  souvenirs  of  the  past 
which  the  college  possesses. 


The  Senior  student  of  '92,  if  of  a  studious  turn 
of  mind,  can  look  forward  to  a  rich  feast  for  the 
coming  winter. 

There  is  nothing  to  prevent  him  from  enjoying 
himself  hugely,  provided  he  takes  pride  in  the  ac- 
quisition of  knowledge. 

It  hardly  seems  as  though  a  better  corps  of  in- 
structors  could   be   brought    together,   than    those 


whose  names  grace  the  schedule  of  Rush,  for  the 
ensuing  year.  This  has  been  proven  by  the  magnifi- 
cient  record  of  the  Senior  portion  of  the  faculty  in 
the  past  and  the  recent  praiseworthy  work  of  the 
newer  members  of  the  staff. 

Rush  has  been  undergoing,  during  the  past  few 
years,  losses  in  gonnection  with  its  faculty  which 
would  have  crippled  or  entirely  disabled  a  weaker 
institution,  but  in  the  face  of  one  calamity  after  an- 
other, the  remaining  members  of  the  staff,  stood 
shoulder  to  shoulder  and  withstood  the  brunt  of  bat- 
tle until  reinforcements  could  arrive. 

Of  necessity,  much  was  expected  of  the  men  who 
were  to  fill  the  chairs  of  such  men  as  Profs.  Ross, 
Gunn,  Allen,  Byford  and  Parkes,  but  time  has  shown 
them  to  be  worthy  of  their  trusts. 

Old  Rush  has  recovered  from  one  of  the  greatest 
shocks  that  an  institution  of  learning  was  ever  called 
upon  to  stand,  and  is  now  able  to  furnish  a  course  of 
instruction  that  cannot  be  surpassed  by  any  medical 
college  in  the  United  States. 


The  two  following  memorials  on  Professors  J. 
Adams  Allen  and  Joseph  P.  Ross  were  delivered  by 
Professors  Holmes  and  Lyman  at  the  memorial  ser- 
vises  in  the  Central  Music  Hall,  Dec.  19,  i89o  : 

m    MEMORIAM. 

Jonathan  Adams  Allen. 

Three  years  ago,  Moses  Gunn,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  surgeons  of  this  country,  and  an  ac- 
complished teacher  in  Rush  Medical  College,  passed 
to  his  rest. 

Within  the  space  of  a  few  short  months,  three 
among  the  most  honored  physicians  of  this  city, 
teachers  in  this  college,  finished  the  work  of  their 
lives  and  were  numbered  with  the  dead.  Seldom 
falls  on  an  institution  so  great  a  loss  in  so  short  a 
period. 

They  who  labored  with  them  so  many  years,  side 
by  side,  for  college  and  hospital,  they  who  came  to 
them  and  at  their  feet  sought  knowledge  and  skill 
for  the  relief  of  human  pain,  and  they  who  turned  to 
them  for  aid  in  hours  of  suffering  foi  themselves  and 
for  those  whom  they  loved,  all  are  here  assembled,  to 
enshrine  in  their  hearts  more  deeply,  if  possible,  the 
memory  of  their  worth. 
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A  sad  duty,  by  the  choice  of  my  colleagues,  falls 
upon  me  —  yet  not  altogether  sad  —  for  we  all,  as 
we  tread  the  path  that  ever  leads  to  the  grave,  can- 
not look  back  without  some  cheer  and  encouragement 
upon  the  life  of  one,  who  was  so  gifted. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  be  intimately  associated 
many  years  with  Jonathan  Adams  Allen,  who  last  of 
the  three  friends,  was  called  from  our  circle. 

This  is  not  the  occasion  to  present  his  biography 
—  but  to  pay  a  tribute,  small  though  it  be,  to  his 
memory. 

Dr.  Allen  was(born  in  1825,  one  may  say,  in  truth, 
a  physician  almost  from  the  beginning,  for  his  father 
was  a  successful  practitioner,  and  the  son  while  still 
a  boy  manifested  an  active  interest  in  medicine,  in 
science,  and  in  literature.  His  unusual  mental  pow- 
ers enabled  him  to  graduate  from  a  literary  college 
and  to  obtain  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  when 
he  was  but  21  years  of  age. 

His  fine  endowments  —  his  rich  opportunities, 
which  he  so  greatly  valued  and  improved  —  his  thirst 
for  every  kind  of  knowledge,  were  a  promise  of  future 
superiority  in  his  profession. 

At  the  early  age  of  24,  almost  as  soon  as  he  com- 
menced his  career  as  a  practitioner  in  a  neighboring 
state,  he  became  a  teacher  of  medicine,  and  to  meet 
emergencies,  filled  from  time  to  time  the  chair  of 
almost  every  department  of  medical  science  taught 
in  the  schools  of  the  time. 

As  a  ready  writer  and  speaker  he  was  often  brought 
in  intimate  relations,  not  only  with  the  medical,  but 
also  the  scientific,  the  masonic,  the  literary,  and  even 
with  the  political  public. 

In  1859  he  accepted  the  professorship  of  the  theory 
and  practice  of  medicine  in  this  college.  From  that 
time  his  figure  was  conspicuous  in  our  streets,  his 
skill  recognized  throughout  the  north-west. 

While  he  devoted  time  and  energies  to  the  duties 
of  his. private  office,  at  the  bed-side  of  his  patients, 
and  in  the  lecture  room,  he  found  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  enrich  his  mind  with  varied  knowledge, 
sought  in  every  field  of  literature  and  philosophy. 
Till  within  a  few  years  he  habitually  turned  for  re- 
creation to  the  original  works  of  the  Latin  classic 
writers,  which  he  read  with  ease  and  great  satisfaction. 
This  eager  quest  for  knowledge  led  him  several 
times  across  the  sea  to  nearly  every  civilized  country 
in  Europe,  to  Egypt,  and  to  Palestine,  and  to  study 
the  antiquities  of  Greece  and  Rome.  This  extensive 
reading  of  modern  and  of  ancient  history  enabled 


him  to  observe  with  a  keen  eye,  and  to  enjoy  with 
the  zest  of  a  true  traveller,  all  that  passed  before  him. 
He  found  time  to  write  an  extended  review  of  each 
day's  experiences,  as  he  journeyed  by  land  or  sea. 

A  work,  stupendious  for  one  otherwise  so  busy,  he 
accomplished  in  habitually  arranging  a  medical  index 
of  his  great  library,  and  of  all  he  read  in  monograph, 
text  book,  and  journal. 

His  colleagues  and  intimate  friends  ever  wondered 
at  his  remarkable  wity,  ready  repartee,  and  his  large 
fund  of  stories  and  anecdotes.  He  ever  enlivened 
when  all  others  might  be  dull. 

Dr.  Allen  was  a  professor  and  a  trustee  of  Rush 
Medical  College  thirty-one  years.  During  the  last 
thirteen  years  of  his  life  he  was  its  president.  He 
was  always  deeply  interested  in  the  prosperity  of  this 
institution.  He  came  to  it  in  its  childhood,  when  it 
was  still  struggling  in  poverty  —  saw  its  humble 
dwelling  changed  to  a  magnificient  abode  —  he  saw 
this  destroyed,  and  soon  after  another  rebuilt  in 
grandeur.  He  saw  the  college  develop  in  influence 
and  strength  —  increase  in  its  means  of  illustration 
and  of  clinical  instruction  beyond  his  brightest 
visions.  Thirty  classes  recall  with  delight  the  mag- 
netism of  his  eloquent  speech. 

Three  years  ago,  while  his  intimate  friend  and 
colleague,  Prof.  Gunn,  was  already  in  the  close 
embrace  of  death,  Prof.  Allen  himself  experienced 
the  first  symptoms  of  that  dread  disease,  which  he  in 
vain  endeavored  to  alleviate  in  his  friend,  and  so 
month  after  month  watched  the  coming,  step  by  step, 
of  the  dark  angel. 

He  bore  bravely  his  great  and  ever  increasing 
pain  —  he  had  the  courage  to  commence  and  finish 
in  writing  the  reminiscences  of  his  life,  till  finally 
ever  patient,  without  fear  —  "just  as  any  other  friend 
he  pressed  death's  hand"  and  so  joined  the  great 
company. 

Prof.  Edward  L.  Holmes,  Pres't. 


JOSEPH  PRESLEY  ROSS. 

Sixty-three  years  ago,  there  was  joy  in  the  house- 
hold of  a  sturdy  farmer  in  southwestern  Ohio. 
Another  boy  had  been  born  into  the  family,  filling 
up  the  number  of  six  h  ^althy,  vigorous  sons  for 
Elijah  Ross  and  Mary  Laws  Houston,  his  wife.  Of 
no  mean  lineage  was  this  notable  family.  Their 
forefathers  had  flourished  for  ages  in  Scotland.     The 
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great-grandfather  of  the  thriving  flock  had  left  the 
ancestral  home  early  in  the  last  century,  finding  his 
way  across  the  Atlantic  ocean  to  the  goodly  shores 
of  the  Potomac  River,  where  his  five  sons  succeeded 
to  his  inheritance  after  he  had  given  up  his  life  in 
conflict  with  the  Indians  in  northwestern  Virginia. 

These  sons  were  also  often  compelled  to  fight,  for 
their  lives  endangered  by  the  barbarian  hordes  that 
contested  the  possession  of  the  fertile  valleys  of  the 
New  World ;  but  when  the  close  of  the  Revolution- 
ary war  laid  open  to  settlement  the  rich  fields  of 
Kentucky  and  Ohio,  they  joined  the  throng  of  west- 
ern immigrants  who  poured   into  that  favored  land. 

One  of  them,  William  Ross,  by  name,  entered 
Kentucky  in  the  year  1788.  Nine  years  later  he 
removed  across  the  Ohio  river,  and  in  1798  he 
finally  established  himself  upon  the  fertile  soil  of 
Clark  county,  Ohio,  in  the  south-western  part  of  the 
state,  where  he  lived  till  death  removed  him  at  the 
age  of  ninety-five  years. 

From  the  family  of  this  hardy  pioneer,  sprang 
sons  and  daughters  not  a  few.  One,  named  Elijah, 
born,  so  to  speak,  by  the  wayside,  while  the  family 
tarried  in  Kentucky,  before  their  settlement  in  Ohio, 
now  in  the  year  181 6,  took  to  wife  the  daughter  of 
another  famous  pioneer,  and  made  for  himself  a 
home  near  that  of  his  parents. 

It  was  there  that  on  the  seventh  day  of  January, 
1828,  Joseph  Presley  Ross  first  saw  the  light,  and  as 
the  young  father  and  mother  looked  upon  the  blue- 
eyed  infant,  they  saw  that  he  was  a  goodly  child, 
and  there  was  joy  in  that  home  upon  the  frontier  of 
civilization. 

During  the  nineteen  following  years,  the  growing 
boy  lived  at  home,  learning  in  that  best  of  schools — 
a  farmer's  house — the  art  of  independent  life.  As 
became  his  Scottish  descent,  he  was  trained  in  con- 
formity with  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible  and  the 
Westminster  Catechism  ;  and  in  the  village  school 
he  acquired  a  solid  education  in  the  rudiments  of  all 
knowledge.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  was  ready  to 
take  a  part  in  the  active  life  of  his  generation.  An 
opportunity  for  entering  a  business  career  presented 
itself,  and  he  became  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
woolen  goods  in  the  neighboring  town  of  Piqua. 
TJiis  investment  was  fortunate,  and  at  the  end  of 
two  years  his  profits  had  reached  the  sum  of  two 
thousand  dollars,  a  considerable  fortune  in  those 
days. 

Joseph  was  now  twenty-one  years  old.     He  wisely 


resolved  to  invest  his  money  in  the  improvement  of 
his  mind.  Giving  up  the  woolen  mill,  he  entered 
the  Piqua  Academy,  where  he  pursued  a  complete 
course  of  study  in  the  sciences.  Having  finished 
these  preparatory  studies,  he  entered  the  office  of 
Dr.  G.  V.  Dorsey,  who  for  many  years  was  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  physicians  in  Ohio.  Under 
the  doctor's  direction  he  attended  two  courses  of 
lectures  in  Starling  Medical  College,  at  Columbus, 
Ohio,  and  a  third  course  at  the  Ohio  Medical  Col- 
lege, in  Cincinnati,  where  he  graduated  in  1852. 

Behold  him  now,  in  the  first  flush  of  newly  grad- 
uated dignity.  Of  medium  stature,  blue-eyed  and 
fair  in  face,  with  luxuriant  dark  hair,  broad  shoul- 
dered, full-chested,  and  strongly  limbed,  he  was  a 
model  of  manly  vigor  and  energy.  To  these  physi- 
cal advantages  were  added  a  sunny  disposition,  un- 
failing urbanity,  a  warm  and  sympathizing  heart. 

For  every  one  he  had  a  smile  and  a  cordial  wel- 
come. An  excellent  judge  of  human  nature,  he 
knew  how  to  approach  all  classes  of  men.  Such  a 
combination  could  not  fail  of  success. 

Dr.  Ross  at  once  commenced  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine in  the  town  of  St.  Mary's,  about  thirty  miles 
northwest  of  his  former  home  in  Piqua.  Significant 
omen;  he  had  removed  from  the  valley  of  the  Ohio 
river,  and  had  taken  up  his  abode  among  the  streams 
that  flow  into  the  northern  lakes.  But  the  doctor 
did  not  long  remain  in  St.  Mary's.  It  was  the  year 
1853,  and  the  new  railways  from  the  east  had  just 
reached  Chicago.  The  name  of  the  mighty  city  of 
the  lakes  was  then,  as  now,  in  the  mouth  of  every  one. 
There  were  at  least  fifty  thousand  people  in  that 
wonderful  metropolis.  Dr.  Ross  saw  his  opportunity, 
and  before  the  end  of  the  year  he  was  snugly  settled 
in  the  great  city,  and  was  a  professional  partner  with 
Dr.  Lucien  P.  Cheney,  one  of  the  most  noted  phy- 
sicians in  the  western  portion  of  the  town.  Here  was 
the  field  to  which  the  young  doctor  found  himself 
exactly  fitted.  He  soon  made  many  friends,  and 
advanced  rapidly  in  reputation  and  in  fortune. 

Here  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  lady  to 
whom  he  was  united  in  marriage  in  the  year  1856, 
and  who  still  survives  to  lament  the  loss  of  her  in- 
comparable companion.  Together  they  built  up  a. 
charming  home  on  Peoria  Street,  then  near  the  west- 
ern limits  of  the  city,  where  they  dwelt  till  an  in- 
creasing family  and  the  demands  of  an  enormous 
practice  necessitated  a  removal  to  the  mansion  on 
Washington  Boulevard,  where  the  last  twenty  years 
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of  the  doctor's  life  were  passed,  and  where  for  the 
last  time  he  closed  his  eyes,  the  fifteenth  day  of 
June,  1890. 

Such,  then,  is  the  brief  outline  of  the  earthly  career 
of  our  late  colleague.  Were  this  all  that  is  to  be  re- 
membered of  him,  this  great  congregation  would 
never  have  been  assembled  today.  A  countless 
throng  of  other  men  have  lived  blameless  lives;  have 
reared  happy  families;  have  accumulated  this  world's 
goods;  have  gone  to  their  long  home;  and  no  one  has 
thought  it  worth  while  to  turn  aside  for  one  moment 
in  contemplation  of  the  fact.  But  here  was  a  man 
who  was  not  satisfied  with  the  mere  discharge  of 
home-spun  duty.  Here  was  one  whom  we  shall  see 
is  to  be  ranked  among  the  disinterested  benefactors 
of  mankind. 

Very  soon  after  his  arrival  fn  Chicago,  Dr.  Ross 
became  the  physician  to  the  Orphan  Asylum ;  and 
when  the  State  Reform  School  was  established  near 
Kenwood,  he  was  its  physician,  and  continued  to 
act  in  that  capacity  until  the  school  was  removed  to 
Pontiac.  In  1858,  he  became  one  of  the  physicians 
to  the  old  City  Hospital  on  Eighteenth  Street,  with 
which  he  remained  actively  identified  for  eighteen 
years.  1866,  shortly  after  the  close  of  the  great  war 
that  had  demoralized  many  of  our  public  charities, 
the  doctor  was  by  his  patients  and  friends  elected  a 
member  of  the  board  of  County  Supervisors,  that  he 
might  the  more  efficiently  labor  for  the  rehabilitation 
of  the  Hospital.  As  chairman  of  the  Hospital  Commit- 
tee he  was  unsparing  of  his  time  and  labor  until  the 
whole  institution  had  been  reorganized,  and  the  found- 
ation of  the  present  system  of  public  charities  in  Cook 
County  had  been  completed.  Then  after  the  fires  by 
which  so  large  a  portion  of  the  city  was  consumed 
in  1871  and  1873,  Dr.  Ross  was  the  leader  of  the 
effort  which  resulted  in  the  erection  of  the  present 
County  Hospital.  Time  will  not  permit,  nor  is  this 
the  proper  occasion  for,  the  rehearsal  of  the  story  of 
that  great  undertaking. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  doctor's  house  was  the 
place  where  everything  was  planned;  the  doctor  him- 
self was  the  general  who  directed  the  campaign  among 
newspaper  editors  and  politicians,  until  all  opposition 
was  overcome,  and  the  new  hospital,  rendered  doubly 
necessary  by  the  misery  that  followed  the  great  fire, 
was  at  last  decreed  by  the  commissioners  of  the  coun- 
ty. This,  however,  was  for  Dr.  Ross,  little  more  than 
the  commencement  of  effort.  Ambitious  for  the 
honor  of  the  medical  profession  in  Chicago,  he  had 


resolved  that  we  should  have  the  best  hospital  in  Amer- 
ica. With  this  end  in  view,  he  visited  the  famous 
hospitals  in  the  eastern  cities  of  our  Country,  and, 
with  the  aid  of  the  architect,  the  late  John  C.  Cochrane, 
he  perfected  a  plan  that  embodied  nearly  all  the  good 
points,  and  avoided  a  majority  of  the  errors  noted  in 
the  course  of  this  study.  Our  Cook  County  Hospital 
stands  to-day,  a  monument  of  the  perseverance,  pro- 
fessional skill  and  worldly  wisdom  of  our  lamented 
brother,  Joseph  Presley  Ross. 

But  this  great  achievement  was  only  one  of  many 
in  his  career.  As  long  ago  as  the  days  of  King  Solo- 
mon, it  had  been  said,  "Seest  thou  a  man  diligent  in 
business?     He  shall  stand  before  kings." 

When  the  old  hospital  on  Eighteenth  Street  had 
been  reopened,  after  the  war,  Dr.  Ross  gave  up  his 
practice  for  six  months,  and  passed  a  winter  in  the 
hospitals  of  New  York.  This  was  then  the  equivalent 
of  a  season  in  Berlin  or  Vienna  at  the  present  time. 
Returning  home  with  an  enlarged  fund  of  knowledge 
and  skill,  his  conspicuous  attainments  were  soon  re- 
cognized. Pri?nus  inter  pares,  he  filled  one  of  the 
most  notable  stations  in  the  brilliant  constellation  of 
bright  particular  stars  then  associated  in  the  staff  of 
the  County  Hospital. 

Once  more  the  forms  of  long  departed  friends  arise 
upon  my  sight.  Grant  me  a  moment's  pause  that  I 
may  drop  my  pebble  on  their  cairn.  There  where 
Hildreth,  bold  and  talented,  champion  of  the  oph- 
thalmic specialty;  Ammermann,  the  industrious  and 
successfull  surgeon;  Bevan,  the  most  learned  and 
elegant  gentleman  in  the  ranks  of  the  profession;  all 
three  passed  over  too  early  into  the  great  majority. 
There  was  the  faithful  Bogue,  who  sacrificed  health, 
sight,  fortune,  his  all,  upon  the  altar  of  charity. 
There  was  the  famous  Charles  Gilman  Smith,  who 
still  survives  to  rejoice  his  numberless  friends.  There 
was  Johnson,  the  accomplished  scholar,  who  in  the 
evening  of  his  days  lookback  with  pleasure  upon' the 
achievement  of  the  past,  justly  saying,  "Quorum 
magna  pars  fid."  Other  lesser  lights  there  were — 
just  kindled  at  the  Aesculapian  fire;  these  were  the 
men  who  gave  renown  to  the  hospital,  who  made  it 
what  it  now  is.     To  their  memory  all  honor  is  due. 

Ability,  such  as  was  there  displayed,  is  always  in 
demand;  and  in  the  year  1868,  Dr.  Ross  was  elected 
to  the  newly  created  Professorship  of  Clinical  Medicine 
and  Diseases  of  the  Chest,  in  Rush  Medical  College. 
This    position    he   continued    to    occupy  with  great 
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credit  until  the  failure  of  his  health  shortly  before 
his  recent  death. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  doctor's  efficient 
aid  was  felt  by  another  institution  of  charity.  What 
is  now  known  as  the  Central  Free  Dispensary  was 
founded,  soon  after  the  close  of  the  war,  by  Dr.  R. 
H.  Lackey,  now  living  at  Oak  Park,  Illinois,  Dr.  I. 
N.  Danforth  and  myself.  For  several  years  our 
bantling  led  a  most  precarious  and  rickety  existence, 
until  Professor  Ross  came  to  the  rescue  with  a  sub- 
stantial endowment  which  he  had  secured  through 
his  influence  with  a  wealthy  and  philanthropical  pa- 
tient, the  late  Mr.  John  Philips.  From  this  time, 
till  the  utter  failure  of  his  health,  Dr.  Ross  was  the 
presiding  genius  of  the  institution,  rallying  around 
it  his  neighbors  and  friends,  and  placing  it  upon  a 
basis  that  during  the  past  twenty-three  years  has  en- 
abled its  physicians  and  surgeons  to  extend  gratuit- 
uous  assistance  to  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  of 
the  poorest  of  our  citizens. 

The  great  fire  in  1871  again  served  to  illustrate 
the  qualities  of  Dr.  Ross.  His  home,  was,  fortunate- 
ly, untouched  by  the  flames ;  but  Rush  Medical  Col- 
lege was  utterly  consumed.  Nothing  remained  but 
the  land  upon  which  the  building  had  stood ;  the 
companies  by  which  it  had  been  partially  insured 
were  hopelessly  ruined.  Several  of  the  faculty  were 
houseless  ;  and  the  situation  was  gloomy  beyond  all 
description.  But  the  buoyant  nature  of  Professor 
Ross  served  to  encourage  his  associates.  Temporary 
quarters  were  secured  in  the  operating  room  of  the 
old  County  Hospital ;  a  make-shift  of  a  building  was 
erected  in  one  corner  of  the  hospital  yard,  where  for 
three  winters,  courses  of  lectures  were  delivered  in 
what  was  commonly  known  as  the  "college  under 
the  sidewalk,"  because  its  site  upon  an  unfilled  lot 
was  several  feet  lower  than  the  level  of  the  street. 
The  financial  embarrassments  of  the  institution  were 
such  that  several  of  our  oldest  and  wisest  colleagues 
could  see  no  way  to  their  solution.  But  Professor 
Ross  was  equal  to  the  emergency.  After  a  number 
of  sleepless  nights  passed  in  excogitation,  he  pro- 
duced a  plan  for  the  re-edification  of  the  college, 
and  succeeded  in  winning  to  its  support  the  opinion 
of  his  colleagues.  All  this,  be  it  noticed,  while  he 
was  attending  to  the  claims  of  an  immense  practice, 
and  was  also  carrying  on  an  active  campaign  for 
the  erection  of  the  new  County  Hospital.  As  a 
result  of  this  marvelous  display  of  energy,  the 
walls  of  the  new  college  rose  with  those  of  the  hos- 


pital, and  both  were  completed  and  ready  for  use  at 
the  same  time.  Professor  Ross  was  of  course  the 
chairman  for  the  building  committee,  and  for  a 
whole  year  scarcely  a  day  passed  when  he  did  not 
drive  out  through  the  mud  of  the  unpaved  roads 
to  superintend  the  construction  of  the  new  college 
building  on  Harrison  street  in  the  outskirts  of  the 
city.  Great  was  our  joy,  and  justly  great  was  his 
pride  when  the  last  stroke  of  work  was  done  ;  and 
the  last  mechanic  was  dismissed  from  the  college  ed- 
ifice, just  as  the  President  of  the  Faculty  entered,  to 
open  the  course  of  lectures  in  the  splendid  amphi- 
theatre where  Moses  Gunn  and  Charles  T.  Parkes 
have  since  gained  such  renown.  The  evening  of  this 
triumph  was  October  3rd,  1876. 

It  might  now  be  supposed  that  Dr.  Ross  would 
have  been  content  to  rest  upon  the  laurels  thus  la- 
boriously earned.  But  no,  his  energetic  spirit  soon 
discovered  another  world  to  be  subdued.  A  life- 
long and  conscientious  Christian,  he  was  a  devout 
member  and  influential  elder  in  the  Scottish  Presby- 
terian church  on  Adams  Street.  Like  King  David 
of  old,  who,  after  the  successful  termination  of  his 
wars,  sought  to  build  a  fitting  temple  for  the  worship 
of  his  God,  so  did  Professor  Ross  now  remark  the 
fact  that  his  church  was  still  worshipping  in  the  lit- 
tle board  tabernacle  that  had  been  originally  reared 
upon  the  desert  prairie  of  the  West  Side.  In  his 
heart  he  felt  that  this  should  not  be  so  while  the  new 
city  was  rapidly  increasing  in  splendor  and  wealth. 
His  fertile  brain  soon  evolved  the  necessary  plan; 
his  powers  of  persuasion  drew  to  his  side  the  obdura- 
tely cautious  Scotchmen  with  whom  he  was  allied; 
and  with  whom  he  experienced  one  of  the  highest  gra- 
tifications of  his  life  in  assisting  at  the  dedication,  free 
from  debt,  of  the  Jefferson  Park  Church— then  one 
of  the  most  elegant  church  edifices  in  the  city. 

Scarcely  had  this  great  undertaking  been  carried 
to  a  successful  issue  when  Professor  Ross  became 
deeply  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  the  hos- 
pital accommodations  of  Chicago  were  not  keeping 
pace  with  the  growth  of  the  city.  Especially  was 
this  true  of  the  private  hospitals  for  a  better  class  of 
patients  than  the  paupers  who  were  housed  in  the 
County  Hospital.  He  resolved  that  his  own  relig- 
ious denomination  should  possess  a  hospital  like 
those  already  maintained  by  the  Presbyterians  in  the 
older  cities  of  this  country.  He  secured  a  donation 
of  ten  thousand  dollars  from  his  father-in-law,  the 
late  Tuthill  King  :  another,  of  fifteen  thousand  dol- 


lars,  from  the  faculty  of  Rush  Medical  College,  to 
which  he  afterwards  added  five  thousand  dollars 
from  his  own  pocket.  The  south  wing  of  the  build- 
ing was  erected  in  1883-4  ;  other  donations  pro- 
vided for  its  enlargement.  At  last,  largely  through 
the  influence  of  the  late  Dr.  Hamill,  the  splendid 
legacy  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  from  the  es- 
tate of  Daniel  Jones,  insured  the  completion  of  the 
present  edifice,  endowing  the  Presbyterian  church 
with  one  of  the  most  efficient  institutions  of  charity 
in  existence. 

Still  other  philanthropic  projects  were  germinating 
in  this  great  and  benevolent  heart,  when  the  angel 
of  Death  laid  his  hand  upon  the  head  of  our  brother. 
It  did  not  seem  possible  !  Often  I  felt  like  aban- 
doning all  faith  in  medical  science,  as  I  said  to  my- 
self, "within  three  years  that  stalwart  form  must 
moulder  in  the  dust,  unless  all  experience  and  au- 
thority are  at  fault."  But  so  it  had  been  decreed. 
Slowly,  gently,  and  without  pain,  the  shadows  of 
evening  deepened  into  the  blackness  of  night,  and 
on  the  fifteenth  day  of  June,  1890,  Joseph  Presley 
Ross  was  no  more.  He  had  passed  out  of  this 
world  into  the  Unseen  Universe  with  God  ! 

It  is  well,  on  occasion,  to  leave  the  throngs  of 
men  who  crowd  the  busy  street,  that  we  may  linger 
for  a  little  time  where  a  "dim  religious  light," 
through  clouds  of  incense  stealing,  throws  solemn 
shadows  down  the  vaulted  aisles  where  pealing  or- 
gan notes,  and  the  deep  reverberation  of  sweetly 
chiming  bells  fills  all  the  ambient  air  with  sounds 
that  thrill  through  every  fibre  of  the  brain,  awaken- 
ing thoughts  that  had  their  birth  beyond  the  sky. 
But  better  still  to  walk  within  the  temple  of  a  great 
man's  soul,  where  you  may  mark  the  hidden  springs 
of  power,  may  find  the  secret  of  his  strength,  may 
learn  to  tread  the  path    that  leads   among  the  stars. 

For  this  have  you  been  asked  to  turn  aside,  that 
you  might  contemplate  the  character  of  a  noble  man. 
Follow  in  his  footsteps  ;  strive,  like  him.  to  make 
your  world  fairer  and  better  than  you  found  it.  So 
may  you,  like  the  departed  one  whose  loss  we  mourn, 
turn  life  into  a  perpetual  dayspring  of  delight;  and 
at  its  close  may  you,  each  one,  hear  the  voice  of  ap- 
probation :  "  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant! 
Enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord!" 

Professor  H.  M.  Lyman. 
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BY  CHARLES  T.  PARKES,  M.  D.,  PROFESSOR  OF  SURGERY, 
MARCH  5,  1 89 1. 

Being  his  last  clinic  reported  by  F.  M.  Crane,  for  "  Inter- 
national Clinics."  Published  by  kind  permission  of  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Case  i. — John  M ,  19  Western  Ave.,  Age  58. 

American  carpenter. 

Two  years  ago,  this  man  received  a  blow  on  the 
top  of  the  head,  about  four  inches  in  front  of  the 
occipital  protuberance,  and  a  little  to  one  side  of 
the  median  line.  He  was  rendered  insensible  for  a 
time.  As  he  holds  his  head  down  you  can  see  quite 
a  depression  which  illustrates  very  beautifully  what 
we  mean  by  a  "dentate,"  "stellate,"  or  "circum- 
scribed" fracture  of  the  skull  which  is  likely  to  oc- 
cur from  a  blow  from  the  corner  of  a  brick,  the  edge 
of  a  hammer  or  any  other  hard  substance  having 
blunt,  but  well  defined  edges. 

You  notice  that  the  fracture  is  some  distance  away 
from  the  motor  area  of  the  brain,  and  hence  the  im- 
pingement of  the  bone  proper  does  not  make  any 
pressure  on  those  areas,  consequently  the  patient 
has  no  special  interference  with  the  motion  of  the 
extremities.  However,  he  has  had  severe  attacks  of 
headache,  nausea,  vomiting,  general  debility  and  a 
numbness  of  the  right  arm  and  fingers  of  the  right 
hand. 

All  of  these  symptoms  go  to  show  that  there  is  a 
connection  between  the  injury  and  the  symptoms. 
They  are  not  so  well-marked  as  they  were  in  the 
young  man  before  you  at  the  last  clinic  who  had 
reached  the  stage  of  epileptic  convulsions.  Nothing 
of  the  kind  is  present  here. 

You  have  here  then,  a  stellate,  circumscribed  frac- 
ture in  which  an  operation  should  be  done  imme- 
diately for  its  relief,  even  though  the  symptoms  are 
not  severe  at  the  time.  This  is  the  conclusion  that 
we  have  reached  lately.  Formerly,  it  was  thought  that 
an  operation  was  not  proper  unless  the  symptoms  of 
compression  were  present — slow,  heavy  respirations, 
puffy  cheeks  and  patient  insensible  to  all  manner  of 
irritation — a  "living  dead  man"  as  it  were.  But  the 
profession  have  now  gotten  to  the  point  where  they 
believe  that  if  a  patient  has  received  a  wound  of  this 
nature,  that  he  should  be  subjected  to  an  operation 
and  the  depressed  portions  of  bone  elevated,  not  es- 
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pecially  because  of  the  present  symptoms,  but  be- 
cause of  the  after  results,  such  as  epilepsy. 

I  am  inclined,  therefore,  to  advise  this  patient  to 
have  this  bone  elevated.  We  do  not  consider  the 
operation  of  trephining  under  aseptic  precautions  a 
dangerous  procedure,  and  under  those  precautions 
there  is  no  unfavorable  reaction. 

We  will  advise  the  patient  to  come  into  the  hos- 
pital and  have  the  bone  elevated. 

You  recognize  this  patient  as  being  the  one  from 
whom  we  removed  the  epithelioma  of  the  penis  by 
the  removal  of  a  portion  of  that  organ.  He  has  had 
no  difficulty  in  passing  water  ;  the  skin  is  pulling 
very  nicely  over  the  corpora  cavernosa;  there  has 
been  no  constriction  of  the  urethra  and  the  wound 
has  gotten  along  perfectly  well  from  the  first.  I 
think  the  operation  which  you  saw  me  do  is  the  best 
one  for  amputating  this  organ.  Instead  of  dividing 
it  straight  across  and  allowing  the  urethra  to  retract 
so  that  the  cicatricial  tissues  would  form  over  it  and 
cause  a  stricture,  I  divided  the  corpora  cavernosa  a 
half-inch  behind  the  point  of  division  of  the  corpus 
spongiosum  and  the  urethra,  then  splitting  the  latter 
antero-posteriorly,  I  stitched  them  to  the  integument 
with  a  stitch  or  two.  In  this  manner  you  are  able 
to  get  a  much  better  result  than  is  possible  with  the 
method  formerly  employed. 

Case  2. — Mrs.  H .  In  this  patient  an  ab- 
scess formed  in  the  ischiorectal  space,  five  years  ago, 
which  broke  spontaneously,  and  which,  the  patient 
is  confident,  was  in  connection  with  the  rectum  at 
that  time.  She  has  had  several  operations  for  its  re- 
lief, and  she  now  comes  for  advice  and  an  operation 
if  necessary.  I  have  not  examined  the  case  yet,  but 
I  now  find  a  drainage  tube  extending  into  the  ischio- 
rectal fossa.  Here  is  a  second  opening  extending  to 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  sacrum. 

You  can  now  see  how  serious  a  simple  abscess  of 
this  kind  may  become  if  it  is  not  properly  handled. 
From  the  scars  present  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  incisions  have  not  been  large,  and  that  the  rec- 
tum has  not  been  entered  in  the  operations.  The 
abscess  cavity  was  not  freely  emptied,  and  the  pus 
was  allowed  to  burrow  in  various  directions.  Most 
frequently,  as  in  this  case,  the  pus  burrows  upward 
along  the  posterior  surface  of  the  sacrum. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  condition  in  the 
past,  I  do  not  find  an  opening  into  the  rectum  now. 
You  now  see  that  what  might    have  been  a  very  sim- 


ple tlrng  at  first,  now  proves  to  be  very  serious.  I 
have  followed  the  burrowings  to  both  the  dorsal  and 
ventral  surfaces  of  the  sacrum  and  have  gotten  to 
the  bottom  in  all  directions.  We  will  pack  this 
wound  to  the  bottom  with  iodoform  gause  and  per- 
mit it  to  heal  by  granulation. 

In  the  early  treatment  of  these  cases,  make  and 
maintain  a  free  opening  and  be  sure  that  there  will 
be  no  burrowing  of  the  pus.  The  tissues  are  so 
loose  that  when  the  burrowing  once  begins  in  the 
connective  tissues,  it  continues  often  directly  against 
the  attraction  of  gravitation,  but  this  is  due,  no 
doubt,  to  the  movements  of  the  muscles.  All  of 
which  should  be  avoided  by  an  early  and  thorough 
operation. 

Case  3. — A.  L.  S ,  759  Carroll  Ave.  Age  50. 

American  salesman. 

On  the  17th  of  January,  this  man  accidentally  fell 
from  a  car.  Immediately  following  the  fall,  both 
testes  swelled.  The  swelling  in  the  right  organ  has 
subsided,  but  that  of  the  left  is  permanent.  The 
swelling  is  light  to  the  touch  and  when  I  manipulate 
it  with  the  fingers  in  this  way,  I  get  a  sensation  of 
fluctuation.  I  think  that  when  I  shut  off  the  light, 
that  I  can  see  rays  of  light  from  one  side  transmit- 
ted through  it.  It  has  some  of  the  characteristics  of 
a  hydrocele,  yet  it  is  a  little  too  resistant  to  be 
wholly  of  that  nature,  and,  therefore,  I  should  pre- 
fer not  to  tap  it  to-day.  Instead  of  tapping  it,  I 
shall  advise  the  application,  night  and  morning,  of 
an  ointment  of  equal  parts  of  the  5%  oleatum  hy- 
drargyri  and  simple  cerate.  This  will  not  be  strong 
enough  to  cause  any  excoriation,  but  just  enough  to 
gently  stimulate  the  part  to  absorption.  I  am  in- 
clined to  believe  it  is  a  trouble  which  he  failed  to 
discover  before  the  accident,  and  which  has  been 
exaggerated  as  a  result  of  the  trauma. 

Case  4. — R.  W ,  Sioux  City,  Iowa.  Age  26. 

American  farmer. 

This  young  man  had  a  sore  on  his  lower  lip,  about 
two  years  ago,  of  the  nature  of  an  ordinary  fever 
blister.  It  did  not  get  well  as  soon  as  he  desired, 
and  he  had  it  snipped  out  with  the  scissors. 
Still  the  recovery  was  not  rapid  enough,  and  he  had 
it  burned  with  the  actual  cautery.  The  result  is  that 
he  comes  now  with  a  hard  cicatricial  mass  resulting 
from  the  burn. 

The  mucous  membrane  has  been  destroyed  at  that 
point.     There  is  nothing  malignant  in  the  character 
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of  the  growth.  I  shall  advise  a  teaspoonful  of  the 
"Three-eighths  Mixture  "  three  times  a  day  and  see 
if  that  will  not  help  his  condition. 

Case  5. — Nellie  C ,  Ludington,    Michigan. 

American  school  girl.     Age,  8. 

Observe  here  that  this  child  can  walk  without  the 
use  of  these  braces  which  she  has  been  wearing  on 
both  limbs.  The  right  foot  is  normal,  except  that  it 
has  been  weakened  by»the  use  of  the  brace.  We 
have  in  the  other  foot  what  you  often  meet, — a  very 
loose  articulation  between  the  bones  entering  into 
the  calcaneo-astragaloid  articulation  and  we  have 
the  deformity  known  as  "splay  foot."  There  is  a 
destruction  of  the  arch  of  the  foot.  They  have  been 
compelling  the  child  to  wear  these  braces  on  both 
legs.  Such  appliances  are  of  no  benefit  whatever  to 
the  child;  they  do  the  injured  limb  no  good,  and 
are  a  positive  injury  to  the  sound  limb. 
9  The  thing  to  do  for  the  child,  is  to  put  the  feet 
through  the  various  movements  of  adduction,  ab- 
duction, extension,  flexion  circumduction,  etc., 
making  use  of  massage  and  have  the  child  go 
through  certain  exercises  intended  to  strengthen  the 
limbs.  During  this  time  the  child  should  wear  the 
special  shoe  prepared  with  an  adjustable  spring  in 
the  sole,  in  the  manner  that  I  have  described  before. 
In  six  months  the  legs  will  have  become  sufficiently 
strong  to  support  the  weight  of  the   patient's   body. 

Case  6. — Frank  S ,    810   W.     12th    Street. 

Age,  25.     American  postal  clerk. 

This  young  man  has  been  an  invalid  almost  all  of 
his  life  from  tubercular  disease  of  different  joints  ;  the 
hip  joint,  knee  joint,  and  ankle  joint  in  his  right 
limb  having  been  destroyed  by  tuberculosis.  I  have 
advised  the  patient  to  have  the  limb  amputated  at 
the  hip  joint,  but  his  friends  think  that  would  be  an 
awful  thing  to  do,  and  that  the  boy  would  never  re- 
cover from  the  operation,  and  they  have  limited  the 
operation  to  the  cleaning  of  the  sinuses  as  well  as  I 
am  able.  This  will  be  only  temporary,  of  course, 
for  the  disease  is  in  the  joint,  and  there  is  nothing 
that  I  can  do  to  relieve  him  of  the  disease  but  to 
amputate  the  limb  at  the  hip  joint. 

These  sinuses  on  the  inner  side  of  the  thigh  are 
always  very  disagreeable,  because  they  take  the 
course  of  the  muscles  and  cross  behind  the  femoral 
artery.  This  sinus  runs  directly  behind  the  artery, 
hence,  I  can  not  divide  the  sinus  as  freely  as  I 
should   like,  in    order   to  clean    it    out    thoroughly. 


Here  is  a  sinus  which  runs  over  to  the  joint,  and  I 
shall  not  be  able  to  do  much  for  it  but  to  make  a 
freer  opening  for  the  exit  of  the  pus. 

You  can  readily  see  that  if  this  limb  were  removed, 
the  boy  would  be  relieved  of  the  disease  and  he  would 
respond  immediately.  For  the  hemorrhage  attending 
an  amputation  of  the  thigh  at  the  hip  joint  is  not 
very  severe.  He  would  not  lose  more  than  a  table- 
spoonful  of  blood,  and  he  would  then  be  free  from 
the  disease  and  ready  to  recover  entirely. 

Examining  the  foot  now,  I  find  that  the  ankle  is 
ankylosed,  as  also  are  the  metatarsal  bones.  This 
being  the  seat  of  tubercular  degeneration  explains 
the  cause  of  the  pain  in  that  region,  of  which  he 
complains.  I  think  that  we  shall  not  open  these 
parts  afresh  as  there  would  then  be  a  probability  of 
infection  anew  from  the  old  sinuses.  He  will  have 
to  lie  in  bed  for  a  week  or  two  while  his  wounds  are 
healing,  and  I  think  this  will  lead  to  improvement 
in  the  symptoms  of  which  he  complains  in  the  foot. 

Case  7.  — VVm.  J ,  Pleasant  Prairie,  Wiscon- 
sin.    Age,  20.     American  farmer. 

This  is  the  young  man  who  has  had  the  bad  ear  so 
long.  There  is  not  a  large  amount  of  matter  col- 
lected in  the  abscesses  behind  the  ear,  but  we  shall 
open  it  and  give  it  free  exit.  You  are  now  able  to 
see  how  extensively  this  abscess  has  been  burrowing 
under  the  skin,  limited  only  by  the  bone,  and  here 
is  a  point  where  it  is  not  limited  by  the  bone,  but  I 
find  a  sinus  leading  down  to  necrosed  bone.  We 
have  a  very  serious  affair  here  to  what  it  seems  from 
the  outside.  The  parts  are  very  vascular  and  bleed 
very  freely  indeed.  There  is  not  much  doubt  that 
this  infection  began  with  tubercular  inflammation, 
deeply  situated  in  the  middle  ear.  A  portion  of  the 
base  of  the  skull  is  necrosed  and  the  probability  is 
that  the  sinus  leads  up  to  the  cavity  of  the  skull.  I 
am  now  able  to  thoroughly  wash  out  the  sinus  from 
the  wound  through  the  ear. 

I  shall  close  the  anterior  portion  of  the  incision 
with  sutures.  The  posterior  part  we  shall  keep  open 
by  packing  it  with  iodoform  gauze.  This  will  enable 
us  to  reach  the  cavity  and  wash  it  out  when  neces- 
sary. 

I  can  remember  that  when  I  had  been  in  the  pro- 
fession but  a  short  time,  the  dangers  of  an  operation 
would  always  rise  up  before  me.  I  should  not  have 
done  this  operation  without  the  fear  of  dividing  the 
temporal   artery.     But   when   you  do  this  operation 
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you  expect  to  divide  that  artery,  and  you  must  get 
out  of  the  habit  of  fearing  those  things.  Realize 
what  is  necessary  for  you  to  do,  and  then  do  it  with- 
out fear. 

Case  8. — This  patient  has  some  trouble  with  his 
bladder  since  receiving  a  blow  on  the  perinaeum. 
He  has  passed  a  good  deal  of  blood,  and  passes 
blood  occasionally  now.  His  severest  pain  is  just  as 
he  gets  through  urinating. 

We  will  sound  the  bladder  and  see  if  there  is  any 
foreign  body  in  it.  I  do  not  find  any  calculus 
present,  and  the  patient  is  too  young  to  have  an  en- 
larged prostate  gland.  We  will  now  sound  him 
after  having  filled  the  bladder  with  water.  I  do  not 
find  any  calculus  present.  I  will  now  examine  the 
rectum.  I  find  no  enlarged  prostate  gland. 
.,  I  will,  therefore,  instruct  this  man  to  take  five 
grains  of  boracic  acid  three  times  a  day,  and  to 
have  the  bladder  washed  out  twice  a  week  with  a  so- 
lution of  boracic  acid. 

Case  9.  —A.  M ,  824  W.  Erie  Street.     Age, 

46.     German  mechanic. 

You  see  what  has  happened  in  this  case.  This 
patient  caught  his  finger  between  two  iron  beams, 
the  force  being  sufficient  to  tear  the  pulp  of  the  fin- 
ger from  the  bone  as  far  back  as  the  second  phalan- 
geal articulation.  If  this  injury  were  at  almost  any 
other  portion  of  the  body,  instead  of  being  at  the 
end  of  the  finger  it  would  mortify  and  come  away. 
But  at  the  ends  of  the  fingers  and  toes  injuries  quite 
as  severe  as  this  restore  their  vitality.  It  is  to  be 
remembered,  then,  that  you  should  not  be  in  haste 
to  amputate  the  fingers  in  such  accidents,  and  es- 
pecially is  this  true,  if  the  part  bleeds  freely  as  it 
does  in  this  case. 

We  will  have  this  thoroughly  washed  in  a  one- 
half  per  cent,  carbolic  acid  solution,  then  dusted 
with  iodoform  and  iodoform  gauze  applied. 

Case  10. — W.  F.  C ,  ?oo  Warren  Ave.    Age, 

18.     American  clerk. 

A  week  ago  this  young  man  had  pains  in  the  side 
of  the  neck,  and  gradually  this  swelling  which  you 
see  on  the  side  of  the  neck  developed.  It  is  an 
ordinary  abscess  and  we  will  open  it  fretly. 
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ONLY  GOD  AND  MY  SOUL. 


Many  of  the  students  have  heard  of  the  newly 
arrived  applicant  for  admission  to  Rush,  who,  on 
being  asked  if  he  understood  anything  about  physics, 
replied  :  "  Oh,  yes,  I  am  acquainted  with  all  the 
home  remedies." 


I  care  not  for  them  all — 

Hard  words  of  envy,  life  of  scorn, 

Some  drops  of  honey  mixed  with  drops  of  gall ; 

Shadows  of  night  along  the  ridge  of  morn  — 

Nor  shall  I  ask  the  source,  or  reason  why, 

Nor  stay  to  worry  nor  to  sigh. 

No  man  can  hurt  my  soul, 
King,  czar,  or  priest,  or  president ; 
No  lang,  no  lie,  no  half,  no  whole 
On  any  shore  or  continent, 
Tf  I  but  guard  it  safe,  and  say, 
No  evil,  Soul,  shall  come  thy  way  ! 

God  is  above  my  soul, 

But  naught,  naught  else  how  great  or  bmall ; 

Before  it  long  eternities  must  roll, 

And  years  like  melting  snowflakes  fall  ; 

So  if  I  stand  erect,  no  power  can  bend 

Me  down  to  lower  plane  or  baser  end. 

Right— right,  and  that  alone 
Shall  win  and  wed  my  soul  for  aye  ; 
And  thistle  seeds  of  slander  blown 
Shall  in  the  same  breath  fly  away, 
Nor  find  a  soil  to  germinate 
Their  buds  of  anger  and  of  hate. 


Rose  Hill,"  Ind.,  May,  1891. 


E.  S.  Goodhue. 


BRONZE  BUST  OF  THE  LATE  PROF. 
C.  T.  PARKES. 

The  opening  exercises  of  the  forty-ninth  annual 
winter  term  of  Rush  Medical  College  were  held 
September  29,  1891. 

After  the  Introductory  address  by  Prof.  Hamilton, 
Prof.  James  Nevins  Hyde,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  in  the 
name  of  Mrs.  Parkes,  presented  to  the  college  a 
beautiful  life-like  bust  of  her  late  husband,  in  bronze, 
with  the  following  graceful  words  : 
Mr.  Chancellor,  Mr.  President,  Gentlemen  of  the 
Faculty,  Ge?itlemen  of  the  Class,  Ladies  and  Gen- 
tlemen : 

Will  you  permit  me,  on  the  conclusion  of  the  in- 
teresting lecture  to  which  we  have  just  listened  from 
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the  lips  of  my  distinguished  colleague,  to  interrupt 
the  order  of  exercises  for  but  a  few  moments  ?  It 
is  not,  I  need  scarcely  assure  you,  for  myself  that  I 
desire  to  speak.  It  is  at  the  request  of  one  whom  I 
have  it  not  in  my  heart  to  deny,  and  it  is  with  a 
message  to  which  all  our  hearts  will  surely  respond 
with  sympathy  and  gratitude. 

You,  gentlemen,  sitting  on  these  benches,  will 
listen  to  the  voices  of  the  learned  professors  of  this 
institution  whom  you  see  gathered  to-night  in  this 
amphitheatre.  They  will  instruct  you,  they  will  ad- 
vise you,  they  will  warn  you,  they  will  encourage 
you.  You  will  have  held  up  before  you  the  ideals 
by  conformity  with  which  the  men  who  have  pre- 
ceded you  have  achieved  success  in  medicine. 
These  have  won  honor,  fame,  wisdom,  and  in  some 
instances  that  which  is  absolutely  no  part  of  true 
greatness,  riches.  Many  of  you  will  strive  far  and 
grasp  these  splendid  fruits  of  patient  and  honorable 
toil.  It  is  well  that  you  should  do  this,  well  for  you, 
well  for  us  who  watch  over  and  rejoice  with  you,  well 
for  the  world  if  it  is  also  well  for  you  and  for  us. 

But,  let  us  never  forget  it,  there  is  a  time  when  all 
this  honorable  toiling  and  rich  reaping  is  as  though 
it  had  never  been.  There  is  a  limit  fixed  for  human 
life  upon  the  earth.  Our  days  on  this,  among  the 
planets  of  God,  like  those  of  the  boy  at  school,  are 
in  an  hour  ended  forever.  We  go  forth  to  some- 
thing infinitely  wider  and  broader  and  more  full  of 
truth  and  of  life.  We  never  sit  again  as  before  on 
the  benches  of  this  school  room  of  the  earth,  never 
again  bear  the  bruises  of  its  fights,  never  again  win 
the  prizes  of  its  rewards  for  well  doing. 

And  then,  after  we  have  gone  forth  forever,  I  ask 
you  what  is  left  ?  Is  it  the  accumulated  lore  of  med- 
icine ?  Why,  you  know  as  well  as  I  that  the  science 
of  to-day  is  the  ignorance  of  to-morroAv!  Is  it  a 
few  daring  surgical  excursions?  Why,  the  men 
whose  lives  are  saved  by  the  knife  of  the  operator, 
shall,  in  a  few  years,  lie  down  in  the  quiet  grave- 
yards under  the  sod  by  the  side  of  those  who  only 
helped  them  to  live  a  little  longer  !  What  is  really 
left  of  it  all,  after  the  sacrifice  of  comfort,  the  jeal- 
ous criticism,  the  hasting,  the  enduring,  and  the  win- 
ning !  For  the  man  himself,  everything.  He  enters 
a  higher  life  as  the  schoolboy  leaves  his  school,  his 
character  rounded  out  and  polished  after  the  simili- 
tude of  a  palace.  That  is  the  diploma  cum  laude  of 
the  graduates  from  this  planet. 

But  what  is  left  of  it  all  for  us  who  remain,  as  the 


months  slip  by,  and  the  hand  that  was  so  dextrous 
lies  at  rest,  the  voice  that  was  so  familiar  becomes  a 
dream,  and  the  face  we  loved,  a  delightful  memory. 
Then  we  can  measure  the  worth  of  all  that  is  left 
after  the  rubbish  of  the  earth  is  swept  away,  and  we 
have  but  a  handful  behind.  Yet  this  is  often  a  hand- 
ful of  gems.  Not  the  learning,  not  the  skill,  not  the 
riches,  not  the  titles,  but  only  the  lessons  taught  us 
of  courage,  of  trust,  of  love  for  all  men,  and  a  will- 
ingness to  deny  oneself  for  the  sake  of  others. 
These  are  the  only  deathless  things  in  the  universe. 
They  are  more  indestructible  than  granite,  and  more 
enduring  than  the  everlasting  hills  themselves. 

These  are  peculiarly  the  signs  and  seals  of  the  life 
of  the  great  physician.  A  selfish  member  of  our 
profession  would  be  a  monster ;  or  rather  something 
scarcely  removed  from  the  low  level  of  the  mollusk 
fastened  to  a  rock  on  the  shore  of  the  sea,  drawing 
in  its  nutriment  with  every  flood  of  the  tide  and  giv- 
ing nothing  in  return  to  the  ocean  at  its  feet,  busied 
with  the  forces  of  the  universe.  The  great  physi- 
cian, perhaps  without  money,  without  name,  without 
honor,  and  without  admiration,  is  one  whose  sweet 
and  certain  rewards  come  from  what  he  has  done  for 
others  and  not  for  himself.  The  awful  sum  of  hu- 
man misery  has  been  by  him  in  some  jot  or  title 
abated.  Some  woman  weary  with  anguish,  has  for 
his  sole  recompense  blessed  the  hour  of  his  coming. 
Some  man  with  the  sweat  of  death  on  his  brow,  has 
lifted  to  his,  eyes  that  were  glad  for  the  courage  he 
was  able  to  inspire  ! 

Surely  you  all  know  now  the  name  of  the  man  to 
whose  memory  our  thoughts  revert.  So  lately  sat  he 
with  us  and  listened,  overcome  with  the  depths  ot 
his  emotion,  to  the  words  with  which  we  sought  to 
embalm  the  cherished  memory  of  those  who  went 
before  him,  Professor  Allen,  Prof.  Byford,  and  Prof. 
Ross.  So  lately,  too,  stood  he  before  us,  his  fine  figure 
erect,  his  rich  voice  full  of  pathos,  as  he  pronounced 
the  most  finished  of  his  orations,  his  eulogy  of  his 
predecessor,  Moses  Gunn,  professor  of  surgery  in 
Rush  Medical  College.  And  now  I  have  no  words 
to  add  to  what  has  been  so  gracefully  and  affection- 
ately said  of  him  by  one,  the  successor  to  his  chair, 
Professor  Nicholas  Senn,  nor  to  that  which  has  been 
already  fully  set  forth  in  the  public  press  respecting 
his  life.  I  am  sure  you  have  all  felt  the  utter  worth- 
lessness  of  words  spoken  on  an  occasion  of  this  sort. 
I  am  sure  you  have  all  felt  with  me  that  one  touch  of 
his  hand   were  worth  a  monument  to  his  memory  ; 
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one  glimpse  of  his  genial  and  familiar  smile,  worth 
a  whole  homily  on  his  virtues.  Here  is  no  place  nor 
occasion  for  such  eulogy.  Here,  in  the  midst  of  our 
medical  family,  we  choose  to  consider  rather  how 
much  we  loved  him,  and  how  firmly  his  affections 
were  fixed  on  each  and  all  of  us.  Ours  he  was  once; 
and  ours  he  is  now.  We  claim,  as  our  rightful 
legacy,  all  he  left  us  in  the  recollection  of  his  gen- 
uine worth  and  goodness. 

Mr.  President,  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Faculty,  I 
am  requested,  by  his  widow,  to  present  to  you,  as  a 
gift,  this  bust,  cast  in  bronze,  of  our  late  Professor 
of  Surgery,  Charles  T.  Parkes.  You  can  yourselves 
best  judge  of  its  accuracy  to  his  features.  The  art- 
ist, Mr.  Kretschmar,  is  he  who  wrought  so  skillfully 
in  bronze,  the  medallion  of  Professor  Moses  Gunn, 
which  is  fixed  to  yonder  wall.  In  the  name  of  his 
stricken  wife,  who  lives  in  the  atmosphere  of  the 
memory  of  her  husband's  faithful  love,  and  who  is 
environed  with  the  tender  sympathy  of  his  col- 
leagues in  the  Faculty,  I  ask  of  you  to  accept  this 
precious  souvenir.  May  I  join  with  her  in  hoping 
that  it  shall  not  only  aid  in  keeping  the  memory  of 
our  dead  friend  fresh  in  our  hearts,  but  may  also  in- 
spire some  of  these  younger  men,  who,  year  after 
year,  shall  look  on  these  noble  features,  with  an  im- 
pulse to  achieve  some  such  realization  as  his,  of  a 
truly  lofty  ideal. 

The  President,  Professor  E.  L.  Holmes,  accepted 
the  gift  in  behalf  of  the  Trustees  and  Faculty  of  the 
College,  as  follows  : 

Mr.  Chancellor,  Colleagues,  Students: 

The  touching  words  of  Professor  Hyde,  express  all 
that  need  be  said  in  receiving  this  image  of  our 
friend . 

In  what  other  place  could  it  more  appropriately 
rest,  than  within  these  walls — the  scene  of  his  mar- 
velous work,  where  he  so  faithfully  labored  as  a  stu- 
dent, and  then,  till  his  end,  as  a  most  earnest  teacher. 

Would  any  one  suggest  that  the  darkened  home 
could  claim  this  treasure  ?  Can  it  aid  in  tracing 
more  deeply  those  noble  features  in  the  hearts  and 
memories  of  those  who  were  so  dear  to  him  ?     No  ! 

Nor  can  brass  or  marble  bring  the  magic  of  that 
living  presence,  closer  to  those  who  so  many  years 
thronged  this  hall.  They  will  all,  in  the  perform- 
ance of  many  a  duty,  see  the  vision  of  that  com- 
manding figure  guiding  them  to  the  relief  of  suffer- 
ing.    But  the  future  !     After  three  short  years  none, 


who  enter  here,  will  have  looked  upon  the  face — 
scarcely  heard  the  name  of  him  we  so  much  ad- 
mired. 

As  we  look  into  the  future  we  may  well  ask,  who 
can  measure  the  silent  unspeakable  influence  of  those 
motionless  features— dead,  and  yet  radiant  with  life, 
as  class  after  class  looks  upon  them,  surrounded  by 
the  noble  faces  of  Brainard,  Blaney,  Freer,  Gunn  and 
Allen.  Fortunate  that  the  classes  of  Rush  Medical 
College  may  ever  experience  this  influence. 

In  the  language  of  him  who  passed  away  before 
our  friend,  I  am  confident,  if  he  is  permitted  in  his 
present  sphere  to  take  cognizance  of  terrestial  af- 
fairs, he  is  bending  over  us  to-night,  givers  and  re- 
ceivers, in  a  spirit  of  benediction. 

In  behalf  of  the  Trustees  and  Faculty  of  this  col- 
lege ;  in  behalf  of  its  alumni  and  students,  we  grate- 
fully accept  from  the  family  of  the  departed,  this 
valued  gitt. 


COMMENTS  ON  THE  CORPUSCLE. 

"  The  Corpuscle  "  is  a  very  creditable  journal  pub- 
lished by  the  students  of  Rush  Medical  College,  of 
Chicago.  It  has  reached  the  proud  distinction  of 
Vol.  i,  No.  2.  Among  many  other  good  things 
which  it  contains,  are  photo-engravings  of  the  late 
Prof.  W.  H.  Byford  and  Prof.  Chas.  T.  Parkes.  We 
wish  it  success. —  The  Argonaut. 


The  students  of  Rush  Medical  College,  under  the 
sanction  of  the  Faculty,  publish  monthly  during  the 
college  year,  eight  months,  a  very  creditable  little 
journal  devoted  to  college  interests,  the  alumni  and 
the  under  graduates.     It  is  called  The  Corpuscle. 


TO  DR.  LYMAN. 


Who  said  he   would  "pluck  "  those   who    were  engaged  in 
passing  up  ?" 

If  we  passed  up  one  fellow,  sir, 

Remember  now  we  offer 
To  soon  come  up  and  let  you 

Pass  us,  if  you  like,  sir. 
So  do  not  pluck  us  since  we  are 

Such  plucky,  loyal  boys,  sir. 
And  if  you  pass  us,  rest  assured 

We'll  never  pass  again,  sir. 
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COMPETITIVE  EXAMINATIONS.  SCIENTIFIC  AND  LITERARY  SOCIETIES. 


An  eminent  psychologist  in  the  Popular  Science 
Monthly  furnishes  some  expert  testimony  regarding 
the  fallacy  of  competitive  examinations  as  a  test  of 
brain  power  and  practical  knowledge,  which  might 
have  been  of  service  if  it  could  have  been  intro- 
duced in  the  recent  debate  upon  the  Civil  Service 
Reform  bill  in  Congress. 

Like  all  those  whose  intimate  association  with 
competitive  examination  authorizes  them  to  pass 
judgment  upon  their  value,  he  holds  that  as  true  tests 
of  intelligence  they  are  superficial  and  worthless. 
As  illustrations  he  cites  the  cases  of  two  young  men, 
candidates  for  admission  to  the  Royal  Military 
Academy  of  England.  One  of  them  Brown,  passes 
fifth  in  the  list  and  is  admitted  ;  the  other,  Smith, 
fails  and  is  rejected.  Twenty  years  after  Smith  and 
Brown  meet. 

The  latter  has  jogged  along  and  has  made  a  decent 
citizen,  has  never  done  anything  very  wise  or  very 
foolish  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  Smith  has  devel- 
oped into  a  man  of  remarkable  force,  has  become  a 
leader  in  public  sentiment  and  shapes  political  meas- 
ures while  he  writes  clever  books,  his  intellect  prov- 
ing to  be  one  of  the  strongest  and  his  mind  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  in  England. 

Those  who  conducted  the  examination  supposed 
it  to  be  a  test  of  the  brain  power  and  the  intelligence 
of  the  candidates,  when  it  was  nothing  but  a  demand 
upon  the  memory  and  not  upon  the  reason.  One  of 
the  young  men  had  the  faculty  of  retaining  what  had 
been  crammed  into  his  mind  ;  the  other  had  original 
force,  inventive  genius  and  a  natural  comprehension 
of  logic. 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  to  England  to  secure 
illustrations  of  this  fallacy.  They  are  found  in  all 
the  departments  at  Washington  and  in  every  institu- 
tion of  learning  in  the  land.  Technical  questions 
making  demands  upon  the  memory  and  not  upon 
the  reasoning  faculties  and  practical  experience  of 
the  student  are  no  test  of  his  intellectual  force  or 
general  capacity,  particularly  when  men  of  ability  to 
conduct  practical  transactions  are  sought  for,  and  it 
is  herein  that  the  competitive  examination  misleads 
the  inspectors  and  does  injustice  to  the  candidates. 
The  only  practical  test  that  can  be  depended  upon 
is  a  trial  of  fair  duration,  in  which  the  faculties  of 
those  who  enter  upon  it  may  be  demonstrated  by 
active  contact  with  the  affairs  that  are  to  be  managed. 


To  a  person  at  all  familiar  with  college  life,  the 
thing  most  striking,  after  having  entered  Rush,  is  the 
total  absence  here  of  scientific  and  literary  societies. 
On  looking  over  other  colleges,  we  find  that  this  is 
not  a  peculiarity  of  Rush  alone ;  it  is  a  failing  com- 
mon to  nearly  all  medical  institutions.  And  it  is 
not  strange,  therefore,  that  medical  men,  as  a  class, 
are  not  particularly  noted  for  any  great  brilliancy 
with  the  pen. 

The  benefits  derived  from  literary  societies  in 
connection  with  college  work  of  any  kind  can  not 
be  over  estimated.  Nor  do  these  benefits  accrue  to 
those  in  one  department  alone  ;  they  are  as  varied  as 
the  demands  of  the  medical  profession.  In  the  first 
place,  the  members  of  a  literary  or  scientific  society 
receive  training  in  composition  and  original  thought 
that  will  aid  them  not  only  in  college  work,  but  also 
in  after  life.  Secondly,  they  acquire  a  certain 
amount  of  proficiency  in  discussion  and  power  of 
expression  which  can  not  be  acquired  in  any  other 
way.  Thirdly,  it  brings  the  students  closer  together 
and  gives  them  an  opportunity  to  become  more 
thoroughly  acquainted.  It  relieves  the  monotony  of 
college  life  by  spending  one  evening  each  week  in 
the  society.  And  lastly,  they  acquire  a  vast  amount 
of  knowledge  from  the  discussions  and  papers  pre- 
sented at  the  various  meetings. 

There  is  no  other  class  of  students  who  so  thor- 
oughly ignore  literary  work  as  do  medical  students. 
Yet  there  is  no  other  acquirement  which  will  so 
quickly  gain  for  a  young  physician  the  confidence  of 
people,  or  so  firmly  establish  him'  in  any  intelligent 
community  as  the  power  when  called  upon  to  speak 
and  write  clearly  and  forcibly.  Physicians  located 
in  small  cities  and  towns  are  frequently  called  upon 
to  present  papers  at  society  meetings  or  address  pub- 
lic gatherings.  Under  all  such  circumstances  their 
ability  in  this  direction  largely  determines  the  pub- 
lic estimation  of  them  as  scholars.  The  very  fact  that 
the  doctors  of  a  city  or  county  find  it  of  advantage 
to  belong  to  a  medical  society  is  a  strong  argument 
in  favor  of  belonging  to  such  societies  during  a  col- 
lege course. 

In  the  past,  the  two  year  course  was  the  chief  ob- 
stacle in  the  way  of  advancement  in  this  direction. 
A  student  with  the  ordinary  preparation  was  com- 
pelled to  spend  his  entire  time  on  the  regular  routine 
work   in   order   to  complete   it   in  so  short  a  time. 
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Now  that  the  three  year  course  is  established,  any 
student  can  put  in  a  portion  of  his  time  outside  of 
the  regular  professional  work  and  in  no  other  way 
can  he  spend  it  to  better  advantage  than  in  a  scien- 
tific society.  J  J.  M. 

MEMBERS 

of  the  middle  and  junior  classes  are  urgently 
requested  to  read  the  extracts  from  the  Consti- 
tution and  By-Laws  of  the  Corpuscle.  In  Jan- 
uary ten  members,  seven  editors,  and  three  business 
editors,  will  be  elected  to  the  editorial  staff,  to  serve 
until  they  graduate.  All  students  of  the  two  classes 
are  invited  to  present  themselves  as  candidates  for 
the  positions.  As  the  work  is  distributed  among 
thirteen  men,  each  man  has  comparatively  little  to 
do  ;  very  little  time  is  taken  from  the  college 
studies. 

GETTING  READY  FOR  COLLEGE. 

PAPER    I. 

After  securing  the  advice  of  more  experienced,  if 
not  older  men  than  you  are,  you  have  used  your  own 
good  judgment,  and  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
profession  you  like  best  is  the  medical  profession  ; 
that  in  it  you  can  use  your  best  ability  to  its  best 
advantage,  and  find  scope  for  the  largest  activity  of 
those  gifts  which  have  been  lent  you.  You  have 
told  yourself  finally,  after  much  weighing  of  pros 
and  cons,  that  out  of  this  chosen  work  you  would 
be  unhappy  and  entirely  ill  at  ease. 

If  all  this  be  so,  you  have  the  satisfaction  of  know- 
ing that  your  site  is  selected  and  that  you  are  ready 
to  begin  the  foundation  of  what  shall  be  largely 
your  structure— the  foundation  and  walls  both  to  be 
as  you  shall  make  them,  — strong  and  solid,  or  weak 
and  insufficient.  The  ability  to  choose  well  and 
build  properly  will  depend  much  upon  your  judg- 
ment and  natural  qualifications.  What  they  should 
be  it  is  for  you  to  have  discovered,  and  what  they 
are  you  certainly  know  better  than  any  one  else. 
A  mere  inclination  to  study  medicine  is  not  in  itself 
sufficient  reason  why  you  should  take  up  that  study. 
It  is  enough  that  theological  students  go  where  they 
are  "called,"  and  take  no  thought  for  the  morrow. 
The  medical  student  cannot  be  guided  by  such  an 
ignis  fatuus.  With  a  bent  or  "call'1  you  must  have 
a  good  education — no  matter  how  or  where  you  se- 


cure it — you  keep  it.  A  general  idea  of  literature — 
just  a  glimpse  of  the  field  which  reaches  so  far. 

A  knowledge  of  your  own  language,  not  of 
English  grammar  necessarily.  A  very  little  Latin, 
indeed. 

Some  knowledge  of  physics,  mental  and  moral 
philosophy. 

One  announcement  says:  "English  literature, 
rhetoric,  logic,  mental  science,  the  fundamental 
principles  of  algebra  and  geometry,  and  the  ele- 
ments of  physics." 

The  more,  the  better,  of  course,  for  there  is  no 
end  to  the  need  for  mental  discipline,  but  I  would 
advise  a  student  who  is  not  exceedingly  well  up  in 
rhetoric  and  logic,  not  to  weary  himself  exceedingly 
in  trying  to  become  so.  Announcements  are  not 
always  infallible. 

After  you  have  made  your  decision,  and  let  it  get 
cold,  you  will  be  ready  to  choose  a  preceptor.  You 
don't  want  him  to  choose  you  first.  '  Do  not  agree 
to  be  the  student  of  any  physician  who  may  be 
willing  to  have  you,  but  seek  one  who  is  qualified  to 
aid  you  in  your  hard  beginning.  The  assistance 
will  not  be  too  great  in  any  case.  When  the  choice 
is  made,  you  will  probably  be  able  to  arrange  the 
rest,  as  most  any  physician  will  accept  a  student 
who  has  sought  him  out. 

It  is  true  that  the  amount  of  genuine  work  accom- 
plished under  a  preceptor  is  not  usually  great,  for  a 
busy  physician  cannot  spare  much  time  out  of  his 
ordinary  duties,  and  a  beginner,  especially  in  med- 
icine, does  not  progress  rapidly  unless  aided.  So 
the  road  goes  winding,  and  up  hill  most  of  the  way. 

But  you  know  that  after  you  have  traveled  a  road 
several  times  it  grows  less  tedious  and  long,  and  as 
you  go  over  it  each  time,  you  recognize  some  point 
which  leads  you  to  another,  making  the  way  easier. 
It  is  the  same  with  studies.  You  may  have  learned 
description  after  description  in  Gray's  Anatomy, 
with  little  true  understanding.  You  were  "up  the 
tree,"  but  a  second  reading  takes  you  into  the 
"squirrel  trail,"  and  gradually  you  reach  the  path, 
finally  the  "wagon  road,"  where  no  difficulties  are. 
The  time  you  spend  in  hard  study  of  anatomy  will 
repay  you  better  than  that  spent  in  visiting  patients 
with  your  preceptor.  The  visiting  may  be  pleas- 
anter — fine  rides  on  nice  afternoons,  with  the  doctor, 
who  tells  stories  of  his  college  days,  and  makes  an 
hour  lose  itself  on  wings,  yes,  but  how  much  more 
will  you  know  of  any  of  these  hard  bones,  after  all  ! 
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Then  you  go  into  the  sick  room  and  see  a  patient 
of  the  doctor's,  a  delicate,  refined  lady,  to  whom  the 
doctor  says  nothing  except  in  common  places,  and 
you  come  away  having  seen  a  sick  person  and  that 
is  all.  If  the  doctor  should  tell  you  about  the  case, 
you  will  learn  as  much  as  if  you  had  read  it  up  in 
Flint  s  practice,  and  no  more.  The  main  thing  for 
you  to  do  is  to  study,  of  course  you  can't  get  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  ready  hand  knowledge  or  mechanical 
skill,  which  will  be  perfected  by  the  theory  you 
shall  learn  by  and  by  ;  you  will  get  over  awkward- 
ness in  many  small  matters  which  must  be  learned 
somewhere.  Finally,  I  would  put  the  needs  for  the 
preceptor  year  in  two  words  : 

Industry. 

Observation.  Obliquus  Inferior. 


THE  DOCTOR'S  REWARD. 


pulse  or  understand  his  own  complaint.  He  is  worn 
out.  The  fact  is,  his  work  on  earth  is  ended.  Tell 
the  people  in  the  doctor's  office  they  need  not  wait 
any  longer.  The  doctor  will  never  go  there  again. 
He  has  written  his  last  prescription  for  the  allevi- 
ation of  human  pain.  People  will  run  up  his  front 
steps  and  inquire  :  "  How  is  the  doctor  to-day  !" 
All  the  sympathies  of  the  neighborhood  will  be 
aroused,  and  there  will  be  many  prayers  that  he  may 
be  comforted  in  his  last  hour.  In  two  or  three  days 
his  patients  will  go  to  the  front  window  and  look 
out  at  the  procession,  and  the  poor  of  the  city, 
barefooted  and  bareheaded,  will  stand  on  the  street 
corner,  saying:  "  Oh,  how  good  he  was  to  us!" 
But  on  the  other  side  of  the  River  of  Death,  some 
of  his  own  patients,  who  are  forever  cured,  will 
come  out  to  welcome  him,  saying,  "Come  in,  come 
in!" 


EXCHANGE. 

The  physician  must  bear  all  the  whims,  and  the 
sophistries,  and  the  deceptions,  and  the  stratagems, 
and  the  irritations  of  the  shattered  nerves  and  be- 
clouded brain  of  women,  and  more  especially  of 
men,  who  never  know  how  to  be  sick  gracefully,  and 
who  abuse  the  doctor,  giving  him  his  dues,  as  they 
say,  about  the  only  dues  in  that  case  that  he  receives. 
The  fact  is  that  some  men  who,  when  they  are  well, 
are  so  angelic  in  disposition  you  expect  wings  to 
come  out  from  under  their  arm-pits,  when  sick  are 
like  a  hyena  sore  headed.  The  last  bill  paid  is  the 
doctor's  bill.  It  seems  so  incoherent  for  a  restored 
patient  with  ruddy  cheeks  and  rotund  form  to  be 
bothered  with  a  bill  charging  him  for  chloroform 
and  jalap.  The  physicians  of  this  country  do  more 
missionary  work  without  charge  than  all  the  other 
professions  put  together.  From  the  concert  room 
and  a  merry  party  and  the  comfortable  couch  on  a 
cold  night,  the  thermometer  five  degrees  below  zero, 
the  doctor  must  go  right  away.  Under  this  nervous 
strain,  how  many  have  perished  ! 

But  I  must  congratulate  the  doctors  on  their  pres- 
ent and  future  rewards.  No  one  comes  deeper  into 
the  affections  of  the  people.  Children  cry  out  with 
glee,  "  The  doctor  is  coming,"  and  the  octogenarian, 
arching  his  hand  over  his  eyes,  says,  "Doctor,  is 
that  you?"  Some  day,  through  overwork  or  from 
bending  over  a  patient,  and  catching  his  contagious 
breath,  the  doctor  comes  home  and  he  lies  down 
faint  and  sick.     He  is  too  weary  to  feel  his  own 


WHISKERS. 


The  following  lines  were  dedicated  to  a  "  D.  J." 
who  is  very  proud  of  a  hirsute  growth  on  his  face. 
For  the  benefit  of  the  Senior  class  we  insert  it  in 
The  Corpuscle.  As  every  Senior  class  is  afflicted 
with  attempts,  by  some  of  its  members  (aspiring  saw- 
bones), to  raise  beards,  these  lines  may  serve  not  only 
a  present,  but  a  lasting  purpose  : 

You  have  a  swagging,  selfish  air, 

And  you  are  long  and  thin  ; 
Your  mouth  is  large,  your  cheeks  are  spare, 

You  have  a  peaked  chin. 

Those  shabby  whiskers  are  your  pride, 

How  easy  you're  to  please  ; 
Your  jaw  you  wag  from  side  to  side, 

And  stir  up  quite  a  breeze. 

Old  grizzly  you  are  often  called, 

By  youngsters  on  the  street ; 
The  people  all  ascribe  the  fault 

Alone  to  your  conceit. 

That  wild  appendage  that  you  wear, 

Like  grass  upon  the  plain; 
Sprouted  in  patches  here  and  there, 

Dried  up  for  want  of  rain. 

To  wear  a  decent,  wavy  whisker, 

Is  surely  not  a  sin  ; 
Not  so  young,  innocent,  that  whisker, 

You  wear  upon  your  chin. 

We  give  you  now,  this  timely  warning, 

That  a  razor  you  procure  ; 
And  show  before  next  Friday  morning, 

A  face  we  can  endure. 


to 
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We  submit  the  following  for  publication,  having 
been  compelled  to  write  it  through  the  sympathy 
excited  by  the  prevalence  of  the  disease  among 
medical  students. 

Synonyms — Freshness,  brass,  cheek,  nerve,  gall, 
etc.,  etc. 

Definition — A  nauseous  readiness  to  expose  them- 
selves where  they  should  not  be  seen,  to  speak  where 
none  but  teachers  should  be  heard,  and  to  do  that 
for  which  they  are  not  qualified. 

Cause — A  predisposition  develojjed  through  the 
mistaken  kindness  and  forbearance  of  some  of  the 
companions  of  their  youth,  and  the  ignorance  of 
others  upon  whom  they  have  been  allowed  to  impose. 

Pathology — The  existence  of  excessive  self-esteem 
produced  by  an  inflation  of  their  consciousness  re- 
sulting in  a  feeling  of  superiority  over  all  their  fel- 
low students.  A  failure  of  their  minds  to  remember 
that  their  present  associates  may  be  vastly  more  en- 
lightened than  the  ignorant  of  their  home  associates, 
and  less  forbearing  than  the  knowing  ones,  over 
whom  they  were  wont  to  triumph  with  impunity. 

Symptoms — These  become  apparent  very  early  in 
their  medical  career ;  last  year,  some  of  the  victims 
showed  decided  tendencies  to  assume  the  role  of  at- 
tending physicians  and  surgeons,  at  the  college  dis- 
pensary, even  before  they  had  been  students  four 
weeks,  and  later  on  as  the  disease  grew  in  severity, 
would  be  officiating  in  the  arena  where  they  could 
barely  be  distinguished  from  the  professors. 

Complications — Their  voices  are  often  heard  in  the 
college  corridors  making  assertions,  unsupported  by 
reasons;  they  defy  contradiction  ;  their  eyes  gleam; 
they  strike  an  impregnable  attitude;  and  sustain 
their  ponderous  dignity  and  infinite  self-esteem  with 
a  bravado  truly  overwhelming. 

Diagnosis — Very  easy.  It  simulates  no  other 
disease.  Freshmen  might  confuse  it  in  its  earliest 
stage  with  True  Worth,  but  the  arrogant  and  intol- 
erant manner  which  always  accompanies  this  disease, 
will  make  a  mistake  impossible. 

Ptognosis — Early  and  properly  treated  the  cure  is 
sure  and  permanent ;  neglected,  however,  the  dis- 
ease may  lead  to  grave  results.  Allowed  to  run  an 
uniterrupted  course  four  or  five  years,  a  diploma  fails 
to  materialize,  and  the  victim  passes  off  to  gain  a 


living  perhaps  by  quackery,    and  outrageously  false 
advertisements. 

Treatment — No  specific.  Use  whatever  means  may 
help  the  victim  to  see  himself  as  others  see  him. 
His  consciousness  of  superiority  may  be  reduced  by 
frequently  bathing  his  head  in  cold  water.  His 
ponderous  dignity  might  be  modified  with  judicious 
remarks  often  applied.  His  self-exposure  in  the  dis- 
pensary and  arena  would  be  prevented  by  frequent 
translations  to  the  perch. 

Rheumatism. 


A  RUSH  COLLEGE  BALL  CLUB. 

Not  taking  into  consideration  the  question  of  the 
propriety  of  a  medical  college  organizing  and  sus- 
taining a  ball  club,  there  is  no  reason  why  a  trained 
team  should  not  represent  Rush  College  on  the  ball 
field.  There  is  certainly,  as  every  one  knows,  abund- 
ant material  from  which  such  a  club  could  be  selec- 
ted. It  should  be  said,  however,  in  the  beginning, 
that  no  college  ball  club  ever  did,  or  ever  will,  suc- 
ceed without  the  full  and  complete  support  of  its 
college.  A  team  cannot  be  run  without  money,  nor 
can  it  win  without  enthusiastic  backing. 

A  system  might  perhaps  be  followed  similar  to 
that  in  use  in  many  literary  colleges,  where  the  stu- 
dents, by  contributing  a  small  fee,  become  members 
of  an  organization  termed  the  "  Base  Ball  Associa- 
tion." 

The  officers  of  this  association  transact  all  busi 
ness  connected  with  the  ball  club,  including  the  se- 
lection of  a  competent  manager,  captain,  etc.  The 
money  received,  of  course,  goes  to  the  purchase  of 
a  suitable  outfit  and  to  meet  current  expenses.  There 
are  many  colleges  which  support  ball  nines  near 
Chicago,  with  whom  games  could  be  arranged  ;  thus 
some  sort  of  college  spirit  would  be  created  which 
would  in  no  wise  be  lessened  by  flaming  colors  and 
a  ringing  college  yell. 

It  is  this  same  enthusiasm  that  prompts  old  'varsi- 
ty men  to  speak  lovingly  of  their  Alma  Mater  as 
"  Old  Harvard,"  or  "  Old  Amherst."  As  Rush  is 
the  only  Alma  Mater  of  many  of  us,  how  can  we 
better  arouse  a  fraternal  spirit  than  to  weep  over  the 
defeats  and  applaud  the  victories  of  a  trained  base 
ball  club?  Think  of  it  and  be  ready  this  term  with 
your  enthusiasm,  and  above  all,  your  cash,  to  sup- 
port "  The  Rush  College  Ball  Club."  P. 
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BELLADONNA. 


Tune  :  Auld  Lang  Syne. 
I  love  thee,  Belladonna,  dear 
Though  poor  in  health  am  I, 
I  hold  thee  in  my  heart,  my  own, 
As  well  as  in  my  eye. 


With  Morphine,  Strychnine,  Opium 
I  ne'er  have  ought  to  do, 
But  Belladonna,  dear,  I'll  live 
To  thee  forever  true. 

My  puffed  conceit  thou  dost  reduce, 
My  love  and  dearest  fate  ! 
I  am  thy  pupil  and  I  will 
Upon  thy  power  dilate. 

Thy  principle  I  know  full  well 
Is  strong,  and  good  and  pure ; 
Now  for  my  aching  breast,  thou  cams't 
Full  ease  and  rest  secure. 

At  sight  of  thee  my  breathings  hasle, 
My  pale  cheeks  flush  with  glee, 
So  Belladonna,  dear,  I  give 
My  morbid  heart  to  thee. 


PROF.  D.  W 


CHEEYER  TO 
YARD  BOYS. 


THE  HAR- 


The  first  requisite  is  work ;  the  will  to  work,  zeal, 
pertinacity  ;  any  work  that  is  professional  ;  always 
work ;  there  is  no  other  lasting  road  to  success. 

Cultivate  good  manners ;  they  go  far.  Be  ret- 
icent, do  not  gossip.  Do  not  think  aloud;  it  is  fatal 
to  confidence. 

You  are  to  be  the  family  confessor ;  respect  the 
confessional.  Never  betray  professional  secrets,  un- 
less under  order  of  the  judge.  The  laws  of  Massa- 
chusetts will  not  protect  you  in  withholding  them  in 
a  court  of  justice  ;  but  make  them  public  only  under 
protest. 

Be  guarded  in  the  opinions  you  express;  if  you 
say  but  little,  you  will  have  less  to  take  back.  When 
the  confidence  of  the  patient  wavers,  be  before  him 
in  asking  for  a  consultation. 

Always  show  a  cheerful  face  in  the  sick  room  ;  its 
effect  on  the  sufferer  is  incalculable.  I  hope  you 
will  be  sympathetic,  for  you  cannot  feign  it  with 
success. 

Never  give  up  a  case  while  the  patient  breathes. 


Promote  euthanasy,  but  only  with  the  full  assent  of 
the  friends. 

Stay  at  home  ;  be  ready  in  your  office.  Do  not 
allow  yourself  to  be  known  as  anything  but  a  doctor; 
everything  else  must  be  secondary,  if  you  would 
build  up  a  practice. 

Begin  as  a  general  practitioner ;  you  may  remain 
such  with  honor  and  profit.  If  you  aim  to  be  a 
specialist,  you  will  be  a  one-sided  one  without  first 
doing  general  practice.  Take  everything  that  comes 
to  you  and  do  the  best  you  can. 

Where  shall  you  settle?  Select  with  care,  and 
stick.  Identify  yourself  with  a  locality.  If  you 
have  absolutely  no  capital,  do  not  begin  in  a  large 
city,  unless  you  can  earn  money  by  side  labor.  Ten 
years  in  a  city,  five  years  in  a  town,  one  or  two  years 
in  a  village,  represents  the  time  required  to  get  a 
good  living.  The  ideal  place  is  a  medium-sized 
town  combining  an  agricultural  and  a  manufactur- 
ing population.  Manufactures  mean  ready  money, 
agriculture  means  no  cash;  but  on  the  other  hand, 
manufactures  mean  bad  debts,  and  agriculture  means 
barter,  and  some  sort  of  pay  for  all  you  do. 

Unlike  the  law,  medicine  leads  to  nothing  else 
save  science,  and  science  is  not  wealthy. 

So  much  for  the  lower  and  material  view  of  our 
calling.  It  is  indispensable,  this  view  ;  but  it  is  not 
lofty.  Were  there  nothing  higher  in  medicine,  we  had 
best  leave  it.    Fortunately  there  is  something  higher. 

Medicine  is  not  a  trade  ;  it  is  the  noblest  profes- 
sion. Cling  to  that  thought;  never  let  go  of  it  ; 
the  love  of  your  calling  ;  the  relief  of  poor  human 
suffering,  the  pursuit  of  science  for  its  own  sake. 
So  surely  as  you  choose  the  baser  and  material  view, 
so  surely  your  success  shall  turn  to  ashes  in  its  frui- 
tion ;  so  surely  as  you  nourish  the  sacred  flame  of 
professional  and  scientific  ardor,  so  surely  you  shall 
be  warmed,  sustained,  upheld  amid  reverses,  calumny, 
disappointments. 

If  you  are  thus  just  to  yourself,  be  as  careful  to 
be  just  to  other  doctors.  The  Golden  Rule  is  the 
true  code  of  ethics.  Be  gentlemen,  and  not  rude, 
grasping  boors ;  respect  others'  rights,  and  yours 
will  be  respected.  In  no  calling  does  bread  cast 
upon  the  waters  so  surely  return  after  many  days.  'I 
have  come  to  believe  more  and  more  that  no  effort 
is  ever  lost,  no  work  but  brings  back  some  result. 
If  you  maintain  your  honor,  your  industry,  your 
health,  there  is  nothing  to  fear. — Boston  Medical 
and  Surgical  Journal. 
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THE  COKPUSCLE. 


FROM  THE    CONSTITUTION 
AND    BYLAWS 


governing  the  board  of    editors  of    the 
corpuscle  of  rush  medical  college. 

Article  v. — Government. 

Section  i.  The  Management  of  this  Association 
shall  be  vested  in  the  Board  of  Editors  of  The 
Corpuscle  of  Rush  Medical  College. 

Sec.  2.  The  officers  of  the  Association  shall  con- 
sist of  a  President,  a  Secretary,  a  Treasurer,  an  Ed- 
iting Committee,  and  an  Executive  Committee  of 
three  members,  under  the  title  of  Business  Editors. 

Sec.  3.  The  Editing  Committee  shall  consist  of 
the  President,  Secretary  and  Treasurer  ex-officio,  and 
seven  (7)  members  of  the  Board  of  Editors.  None 
of  the  Business  Editors  shall  be  on  the  staff. 

Sec.  4.  Officers  #shall  be  nominated;  subject  to 
vote  of  students,  annually  by  the  Board  from  their 
own  number  previous  to  the  election  of  new  mem- 
bers to  the  Board  who  shall  hold  their  offices  one 
year  from  day  of  election,  or  until  their  successors 
are  elected.  Members  are  eligible  to  but  one  office. 
The  President  shall  be  from  the  Senior  Class  ;  the 
Secretary  and  Treasurer  shall  be  from  either  the 
Senior  or  Middle  Classes. 

Article  vii. — Election. 
Election  of  the  new  members  to   the  Board  shall 
be  held  annually  in  the  month  of  January,  at  which 
time  the  Student  Body  shall  act  upon   the  names  of 
eligible  men  who  are  nominated  by  the  Board. 

Article  vi. — Eligibility  of  Candidates. 

The  eligibility  of  men,  candidates  for  nomination 
to  a  position  on  the  Editing  Board  shall  be  deter- 
mined. 

First — By  a  written  article,  the  title  of  which 
shall  be  chosen  from  a  list  of  twelve  (12)  subjects 
furnished  by  the  Board  of  Editors. 

Second — Articles  shall  be  limited  to  five  hundred 
(500)  words. 

Third — The  article  shall  be  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only. 
Article  vii. — Acceptance  or  Rejec- 
tion of  Articles. 

The  Editing  Board  reserve  the  right 
to  accept  or  to  reject  any  or  all  articles 
presented  to  their  notice  by  candidates. 


BILL  NYE  AT  RUSH. 

A    LETTER. 

Dear  Mr.  Nye  : — We  have  in  our  college,  your 
double,  and  we  have  dubbed  him  Bill  Nye,  a  name 
Avhich  he  does  not  seem  to  appreciate.  He  looks 
like  you— the  bald  head  glistening  in  our  lecture 
room  sunlight;  the  peculiar  nose,  and  the  care-worn 
expression  which  you  wear  on  all  occasions.  We 
have  tried  to  sound  our  Bill  Nye  to  see  if  he  resem- 
bles you  in  character,  but  so  far  we  have  not  touched 
bottom.  He  is  deep.  We  want  to  know  if  he  is 
really  himself  or  you,  and,  although  not  believing 
in  the  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde  philosophy,  we  shall 
be  ready  to  accept  your  version  of  the  matter. 
Yours  fraternally, 

Editors  of  The  Corpuscle. 


The  Answer. 
My  Dear  Editors  of  The  Corpuscle. — Your  in- 
quiry should  have  been  attended  to  before,  but  I 
could  not  do  it,  Mr.  Editors.  Honestly  I  could  not. 
If  this  pretender  does  not  look  like  above  auto- 
graph picture  made  from  memory  by  me,  he  is  not 
my  double. 


QyUtr-^-jf3 


UJLa- 


THE  CORPUSCLE. 
ESSENTIALS  OF  SUCCESS. 

true  words  in  a  re 


\:>, 


Sir  A.  Clark  said  the  followin^ 
cent  address  : 

Firstly,  I  believe  that  every  man's  success  is  with- 
in himself,  and  must  come  out  of  himself.  No  true, 
abiding,  and  just  success  can  come  to  any  man  in 
any  other  way.  Secondly,  a  man  must  be  seriously 
in  earnest.  He  must  act  with  singleness  of  heart 
and  purpose  ;  he  must  do  with  all  his  might,  and 
with  all  his  concentration  of  thought,  the  one  thing 
at  the  one  time,  which  he  is  called  upon  to  do. 
And  if  some  of  my  young  friends  should  say  here, 
"I  cannot  do  that — I  cannot  love  work,"  then  I  an- 
swer that  there  is  a  certain  remedy,  and  it  is  work. 
Work  in  spite  of  yourself,  and  make  the  habit  of 
work,  and  when  the  habit  of  work  is  formed,  it  will 
be  transfigured  into  the  love  of  work  ,  and  at  last 
you  will  not  only  abhor  idleness,  but  you  will  have 
no  happiness  out  of  the  work  which  then  you  are 
constrained  from  love  to  do.  Thirdly,  the  man 
must  be  charitable,  not  censorious — self-effacing,  not 
self-seeking ;  and  he  must  try  at  once  to  think  and 
to  do  the  best  for  his  rivals  and  antagonists  that  can 
be  done.  Fourthly,  the  man  must  believe  that  labor 
is  life,  that  successful  labor  is  life  and  gladness,  and 
that  successful  labor,  with  high  aims  and  just  objects, 
will  bring  to  him  the  fullest,  truest,  and  happiest  life 
that  can  be  lived  upon  the  earth. 


A  MEDICAL  EXAMINATION  BY 
TELEPHONE. 

According  to  an  English  journal,  Tickleribs  is  a 
practical  joker,  but  he  is  very  much  afraid  of  con- 
sumption. The  other  evening  he  began  coughing, 
and  went  to  the  telephone  and  called  up  Dr.  Whiteye, 
and  told  him  he  was  pretty  sure  he  was  in  the  first 
stage  of  consumption. 

Now  it  may  be  stated  by  way  of  parenthesis  that 
Tickleribs  had  played  a  good  many  jokes  on  the  girl 
at  the  central  call-office,  so  as  soon  as  she  heard  what 
he  said  she  rang  up  a  music  shop  where  a  young  man 
is  in  the  habit  of  practicing  upon  a  bass  horn  about 
that  time,  and  told  him  in  her  sweetest  tone  that  she 
would  like  him  to  blow  a  short  sharp  blast  right  in 
front  of  the  transmitter  of  his  telephone  as  soon  as  he 
heard  the  bell  tinkle.     The  young  man  got  ready. 

"Oh  !   I  fancy  you're  mistaken,"  said  the  doctor. 

"No,  I  ain't.   Lose  no  time.     Come  over  at  once." 


"Hold  on  !  Cough  in  the  telephone." 
The  girl,  who  had  been  listening,  jerked  out  the 
plug  connecting  Tickleribs,  put  that  connecting  the 
bass  horn  in  its  place,  and  tinkled  the  bell  according 
to  previous  arrangement. 

The  young  man  dropped  the  receiver  from  its  hook 
and  blew  a  terrible  blast.     The  girl  immediately  re- 
stored the  connection,  and  the  doctor,  after  recover- 
ing from  his  astonishment,  asked  : 
"Did  you  cough  ?  " 
"Yes;  ain't  it  pretty  bad?" 
"I  should  say  so  !  "  exclaimed  the  doctor. 
"What shall  I  do?" 

"Confine  yourself  to  a  diet  of  oats  and  baled  hay." 

"Oats  and  baled  hay  !    What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"Why,  you  are  turning  to   a  jackass  very  rapidly, 

and  you  had  better  begin  your  new  way  of  living  at 

once.     You  have  symptoms   of  the  consumption  of 

oats  and  baled  hay." 

While  the  doctor  wondered  and  the  patient  raved 
the  telephone  lady  split  her  sides  with  laughter,  and 
the  innocent  young  man  tooted  his  horn  in  ignorance 
of  what  he  had  done. 

The  Electrical  World. 


RESPECT  TO  PROFESSORS. 

It  is  proposed  this  winter,  to  make  it  a  general 
usage  for  all  the  students  to  give  to  Professors  a  mil- 
itary salute,  as  a  mark  of  respect  due  their  ranks. 
Some  of  the  students  do  this  already,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  all  will  take  up  the  custom.  Nothing 
looks  worse  than  for  a  student  to  meet  a  Professor 
on  the  street  and  nod  at  him  as  if  he  were  a  passing 
acquaintance.  It  is  not  right,  nor  respectful,  and 
the  Corpuscle  in  offering  this  suggestion  feel  they 
have  only  to  speak  once  to  be  heeded. 


THE  PHYSICIAN  OF  TODAY. 

DR.  J.  C.  JACKSON. 

The  day,  if  not  already  passed,  is  close  to  its  set- 
ting, never  more  to  rise  again,  when  a  doctor  can  be 
a  rollicking,  gin-drinking,  beer-guzzling,  swearing, 
roystering  fellow,  and  be  admitted  to  the  bedside  or 
to  the  close  confidence  of  the  sick.  On  the  contrary, 
it  wdl  be  required  that  he  be  a  person  of  pure  life, 
correct  habits,  courteous  manners,  intelligent,  and  of 
good  culture;  with  uplifting  rather  than  downward 
tendencies,  and  known  to  have  clean  social  desires 
and  thoroughly  moral  associations.  He  cannot  be 
either  a  boor  or  a  bore. 
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TO  THE  THERMOMETER. 

DK.  EDWARD  TALBOT  ELY. 

O  fateful  tube,  thv  tiny  tongue 

Tells  the  whole  tale  of  life  ; 
Now,  says  the  little  battle's  done, 

Now,  to  begin  the  strife. 

Within  thy  little  inch  of  glass, 

Thou  boldest  all  of  man. 
"  Here  child,"  thou  say'st,  these  few  degrees, 

These  are  thy  mortal  span. 

No  one  in  verse  e'er  honored  thee, 

As  I  in  pain  now  strive. 
Therefore,  I  pray  thee,  let  me  down 

To  ninety-eight  and  five. 


IN  THE  FACULTY. 


Oct.  15, 


GRADUATING  CLASS.-'92. 

Election  of  Officers. 

The  Graduating  Class  of '92  assembled  in  the  lower 
lecture  room  Thursday  evening  the  15th  inst.  and 
elected  its  officers.  D.  A.  Smith  acting  as  Chairman 
and  E.  W.  Fisher  as  Secretary.  The  pro  tern,  chair- 
man before  proceeding  to  business  demanded  the  ex- 
pulsion of  all  who  were  not  prospective  Graduates  of 
'92,  these  were  accordingly  amid  some  uproar  ex- 
pelled. The  nominations  and  successful  Candidates 
were  as  follows: 

For  Class  President,  J.  M.  O'Neal,  W.  A.  Palmei 
and  N.  G.  McConnell.      Elected,  W.  A.  Palmer. 

For  Vice-President,  W.  L.  Bouchard,  F.  M.  Crane 
and  F.  M.  Chapman.     Elected,  F.  M.  Chapman. 

For  Valedictorian,  F.  A.  Quinn,  W.  V.  Gage,  A.  J. 
Newell  and  E.  S.  Goodhue.   Elected,  VV.  V.  Gage. 

For  Secretary,  F.  M.  Crane,  E.  W.  Fisher,  E.  P. 
Ellinson.     Elected,  E.  P.  Ellinson. 

For  Treasurer,  E.  M.  Trook  and  F.  A.  Quinn. 
Elected,  E.  M.  Trook. 

For  Historian,  L.  B.  Trux  and  A.  R.  Martin. 
Elected,  A.  R.  Martin. 

For  Chorister,  R.  D.Kelso,  unanimously  elected. 

For  Poet,  E.  S.  Goodhue  and  VV.  R.  Breeding. 
Elected,  E    S.  Goodhue. 

For  Chaplain,  H.  Schaefer,  unanimously  elected. 

For  Executive  Committee,  W.  L.  Carlyle,E.  F.  Enos, 
R.  J.  Nate  and  J.  C.  Brydges. 

The  meeting  was  very  harmonious  and  the  suspense 
naturally  prevailing  was  drowned  in  music. 

T.  J.  VV. 


Prof.  Senn  attended  the  Medical  Congress  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  this  summer,  and  read  a  very 
interesting  paper  on  "The  Treatment  of  Tubercu- 
losis of  Bones  and  Joints  by  Parenchymatous  and 
Intra-articular  Injections."  His  articles  are  always 
received  with  great  interest,  and  we  believe  that 
there  is  not  a  man  in  the  medical  world  who  has 
written  so  many  valuable  works,  and  leading  articles 
as  Prof.  N.  Senn.  His  name  is  known  all  over 
Europe,  as  well  as  this  continent. 

* 
Prof.  Haines  had  a  most  enjoyable  summer  ;  cross- 
ing the  entire  continent  and  stopping  at  San  Fran 
cisco,  thence  he  went  to  Portland,  Oregon,  and  on 
the  way  back,  stopped  at  Los  Angeles  where  he 
called  upon  Dr.  Bridge,  with  whom  he  had  a  pleas- 
ant visit  ;  on  his  homeward-bound  journey  he  stop- 
ped at  Denver,  Colorado,  long  enough  to  enjoy  the 
beautiful  scenery  and   pure  air  which  that  locality 

possesses. 

*  * 

We  are  all  much  grieved  to  learn  that  Prof.  Nor- 
man Bridge,  will  not  be  able  to  return  to  us  this 
winter  on  account  of  poor  health.  His  presence, 
and  his  characteristic,  interesting  way  of  teaching 
and  lecturing  will  be  much  missed  by  all  who  have 
heard  him.  He  is  at  present  in  California,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  the  beautiful  climate  will  soon  restore  his 
health  and  vigor.     Oar  good  wishes  are  with  him. 

Prof.  Holmes,  President  of  the  college,    and  his 

son,  a  member  of  the  class  of  '93,  have  this  summer 

enjoyed   a   pleasant    foreign   trip,  having   traversed 

eight  foreign  countries,  including   England,  France, 

Germany,  Austria,  Switzerland,  etc.     The   Professor 

looks  much  refreshed  by  his  vacation. 

* 
*  * 

Prof.  Brower  visited,  during  the  summer,  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  spots  of  God's  green  earth,  a  place 
noted  for  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  its  scenery — 
Yellowstone  Park,  otherwise  known  as  the  Northern 
Wonderland. 

# 

Prof.  Locy  has  ordered  a  splendid  outfit  of  instru- 
ments and  apparatus  from  Europe  for  demonstration 
of  his  lectures.  The  Professor  expects  to  have  them 
the  first  part  of  November. 
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CHARLES  T.  PARKES/ 

Made  in  the  image  of  the  perfect  man, 

Nor  marred,  as  most  are  marred,  within  the  mould  ; 

Grown  outward  frcm  the  soul  as  flowers  unfold, 

His  life  expanded  like  the  petals  can. 

Wilh  purpose  worthy,  high  his  spirits  ran, 

Giving  quick  motion  to  those  actions  bold, 

Felt  by  so  many  and  so  lately  told. 

Firm  was  he  with  his  will,  and  to  the  van 

Some  power  mysterious  drew  him  ere  he  knew, 

Making  him  leader  where  he  sought  no  place. 

While  all  his  comrades  felt  full  satisfied 

To  do  their  humble  duty  at  his  side. 

A  man  he  was  who  came  to  bless  his  race, 

For  he  was  great  and  good,  and  kind  and  true. 

— E.  S.  G. 


AMONG  THE  ALUMNI. 

Alumni  will  confer  a  favor  by  sending  items  of  news  suitable  for 
this  department. 


THE    ALUMNI    ASSOCIATION 

OF 

RUSH  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 


OFFICERS   FOR   THE   YEAR    1891-92. 

President: 
O.  B.  WILL,  m.  a,  Class  '69.     Peoria,  Ills. 

ist    Vice-President: 

E.  S.  ATWOOD,  m.  d.,  Class  '70.     Chicago. 

2d  Vice-President: 

W.  T.  GREENE,  m.  d.,  Class  '78.     Albion,  Ind. 

Secretary  and  Tt  easurer: 

F.  A.  EMMONS,  M.  D.,  Class  '63.      No.  3422  Indiana  Ave. 

Chicago.  - 

Executive  Committee: 

E.  B.  WESTON,  m.  d.,  Class  '73.     Chicago. 

I.  B.  WASHBURN,  m.  d.,  Class  '61.     Rensselaer,  Ind. 

FRANK  CARY,  m.  d.,  Class  '82.     Chicago. 

Committee  on  Necrology: 

J.  J.  M.  ANGEAR,  m.  d.,  Class  '60.     Chicago. 

Auditing  Committee. 

E.  S.  ATWOOD,  M.  d.,  Class  '77.     Chicago. 

L.  L.  McARTHUR,  M.  D.,  Class  '80.     Chicago. 

Alumni  will  please  notify  the  Secretary  of  the  Association  and 
the  Clerk  of  the  College  of  change  of  address. 

*  * 

Dr.  J.  A.  Anthony,  class  '87,  was  seen  on  the 
street  a  few  days  ago.  He  said  he  was  located  at 
Washington,  Illinois,  but  expected  soon  to  come  to 

Chicago. 

*  * 

Dr.  Louis  Thexten,  class  '91,  visited  us  last  week. 
He  is  located  at  Aurora,  Illinois,  and  has  a  very  fine 
practice. 


For  the  purpose  of  collecting  the  material  for  a 
complete  decennial  Catalogue  of  Rush  Medical  Col- 
lege, its  alumni  are  requested  to  send  to  the  Secre- 
tary, with  their  names  and  addresses,  the  degrees, 
honorary  or  other,  conferred  upon  them  since  grad- 
uation, and  the  titles  of  any  official  positions  they 
may  have  filled  under  either  the  United  States  or 
any  State  Government,  or  in  connection  with  any 
Medical  School  or  University. 

-x  * 

The  late  Prof.  J.  Adams  Allen  donated  his  large 
and  valuable  library  to  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  for 
the  special  service  ol  the  Staff.  It  may  be  used,  by 
the  permission  of  the  superintendent,  for  reference 
by  members  of  the  profession  and  by  students  of 
the  College. 

Donations  of  medical  works,  especially  of  bound 
volumes  of  journals,  are  solicited,  with  the  under- 
standing, if  duplicates  are  received,  that  they  may 
be  exchanged  by  the  Hospital  authorities  for  works 
not  in  the  library.  Address  the  Librarian,  Dr. 
Alicia  Jeffrey,  Presbyterian  Hospital. 
*        *        * 

Alumni  will  confer  a  favor  by  sending  to  Mr. 
Gould,  Clerk  of  the  College,  a  copy  of  any  address, 
programme  or  other  document  relating  to  the  early 
history  of  the  College. 

Announcements  for  the  years  1854-5  and  1860-1, 
are  desired. 

Alumni  will  please  inform  the  Secretary,  Professor 
Etheridge,  of  any  change  of  address. 

We  have  received  a  pleasant  letter  from  Dr.  Chas. 
D.  Boyd,  who  is  located  at  West  Superior,  Wis.,  and 
is  doing  nicely.  He  has  the  position  of  examiner 
of  a  large  Life  Insurance  Company,  and  has  just  re- 
fused the  position  of  assistant  City  Physician.  We 
are  more  than  pleased  to  hear  this,  and  predict  for 
him  all  manner  of  success. 

*  * 

x 

Cards  are  out  announcing  the  approaching  mar- 
riage of  Dr.  Ethan  A.  Gray  and  Miss  Paula  W.  Hol- 
mes, daughter  of  Prof.  E.  L.  Holmes. 

The  Corpuscle  tenders  its  hearty  congratulations 
and  best  wishes. 

Dr.  Murray,  Treasurer  of  class  of  '91,  is  located 
in  this  city.  He  has  a  pleasant  office  in  the  Alham- 
bra  Theatre  building,  on  State  street,  and  is  doing 
splendidly. 
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I'r.  F.  B.  Robinson  (Rush,  '82,)  Professor  of  An- 
atomy and  Clinical  Surgery,  in  the  Toledo  Medical 
College,  has  devised  a  plate  for  intestinal  anastom- 
osis— the  segmented  rubber  plate.  We  have  received 
two  pamphlets  written  by  Prof.  Robinson-"  A  new 
Plate  for  Intestinal  Anastomosis,' '  and  "Remarks 
on  Gunshot  Wounds  of  the  Abdomen." 


Dr.  Milton  H.  Evans,  Jr.,  class  '91,  concluding 
that  it  is  not  well  to  be  alone,  took  unto  himself  a 
wife— Miss  Ada  G.  McAllister,  at  Plainfield,  111., 
Sept.  16,  from  whence  they  sailed  for  Europe.  They 
will  return  to  their  residence,  129  S.  California  Ave- 
nue, Chicago,  in  October,  1892.  The  Corpuscle 
extends  congratulations. 


Dr.  F.  I.  Brown,  class  '89,  visited  his  Alma  Mater 
last  week.  He  is  located  at  Irving  Park,  Illinois, 
and  doing  nicely.  It  will  be  remembered  that  he, 
after  graduating,  took  the  position  of  Medical  Su- 
pervisor to  the  County  Poor  House  at  Deming,  111. 


Dr.  Boyd  wishes  us  to  say  that  he  knows  of  two 
good  locations,  and  would  be  pleased  to  hear  from 
any  of  the  boys  desiring  locations.  Address  West 
Superior,  Wis. 

Dr.  E.  B.  Hutchinson,  '91,  spent  the  summer  trav- 
elling in  Europe  with  friends.  On  his  return,  he 
goes  on  duty  as  interne  in  St.  Luke's  Hospital. 

* 

Dr.  Fenelon,  Secretary  of  class  '91,  is  located  at 
Phillips,  Wis.,  and  moreover,  is  married  !  !  Good, 
we  congratulate  you  heartily. 


Dr.  Feld  has  located  at  Watertown,  Wis.,  and  is 
doing  nicely.  We  received  a  pleasant  visit  from 
him  the  other  day. 

* 
Dr.  Webster  has  taken  his  preceptor's  work   and 
is  busily  engaged  at  Amherst,  Wis. 
*  * 

Dr.  Callahan,  President  of  class  '91,  is  located  at 
La  Crosse,  Wis.,  and  has  good  prospects. 


PSEUDOPODIA. 


Students  will  aid  us  greatly  by  sending  short,  pithy  items  of 
news  for  this  department." 


On  September  22d,  a  very  small  looking  D.  J. 
dressed  in  a  black  cut-away  coat,  with  the  usual  wide 
binding,  a  pair  of  large,  Scotch  plaid  pants  with  low 
cut  vest  to  match,  which  displayed  a  large  amount 
of  starched  shirt,  liberally  studded  with  diamonds, 
his  choaker  was  of  the  highest  order,  neatly  draped 
with  a  white  muslin  bow  tie,  with  his  other  apparel, 
smoothly  shaved  face  and  luxurious  head  of  hair, 
one  would  naturally  conclude  he  was  the  leading 
swell  from  some  Kentucky  city,  appeared  at  the  col- 
lege office  to  gain  information  in  relation  to  enter- 
ing college  ;  after  doing  so,  clerk  Gould  informed  him 
him  Prof.  Senn  was  holding  a  surgical  clinic  in  am- 
phitheatre, and  invited  him  to  attend  it.  He  gladly 
accepted  the  invitation,  having  a  morbid  longing  for 
the  sight  of  gore,  secured  a  seat  well  near  the  front 
•just  as  a  tonsillotomy  was  being  performed  on  a 
child.  The  spitting  of  blood  seemed  to  affect  him 
considerably  ;  then  came  a  laparatomy,  and  the  ini- 
tial incision  was  all  he  could  stand,  he  was  immedi- 
ately launched  into  a  state  of  syncope  ;  the  skillful 
and  timely  treatment  of  Dr.  Adolph  Erickson,  by 
elevating  his  feet  and  depressing  his  head,  soon  re- 
stored him  to  consciousness  and  lead  him  to  one  of 
the  adjacent  clinic  rooms  for  fresh  air,  where  he  con- 
fessed he  liked  the  study  of  medicine,  but  never  had 
any  time  for  surgery. 

Mr.  Gould,  the  college  clerk,  is  one  of  the  best 
natured  men  in  the  world,  but  when  a  tall,  raw-boned 
young  man  comes  up  to  the  window  and  asks  all 
about  the  matriculation  fee,  and  how  much  the  tui- 
tion is,  and  how  many  years  he  must  come  to  learn 
to  doctor,  and  then  says,  "  Well,  you  maught  as  well 
give  me  one  of  them  catalogues  and  mebbe  next 
year  I'll  drop  in  and  see  ye,"  he  is  not  to  be  blamed 
for  getting  wrathy  ;  and  this,  too,  at  a  time  when 
about  fifty  students  were  standing  in  line  and  wait- 
ing to  pay  in  their  money. 

*  * 

The  Jag  Gang,  Chain  Gang  and  Nasty  Club,  will 
hold  their  regular  semi-monthly  meetings  every  1st 
and  3d  Saturday  nights  of  each  month  during  the 
term,  and  will  administer  the  "  Slippery  Degree  "  to 
all  who  are  eligible  to  that  honor. 
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By  the  way,  boys,  beware  of  letting  students  from 
other  colleges  take  your  college  button  for  clinics  ; 
as  you  know  only  those  wearing  college  buttons  will 
be  admitted,  and  therefore  the  buttons  will  become  a 
prize  for  which  outsiders  will  eagerly  seek.  Any 
man  that  lends  his  button  to  an  outsider  is  a  traitor, 
and  would  just  as  likely  let  the  enemy  take  his  battle- 
flag  to  walk  by  the  sentry  into  his  camp.  There- 
fore, we  repeat,  be  careful  and  repel  all  advances 
from  outsiders. 

*        *        * 

It  is  rumored  that  the  Board  of  Education  are  go- 
ing to  transport  the  Marquette  School  to  regions  un- 
known, in  order  to  avoid  the  risk  of  pollution  from 
"those  horrid  students,"  who,  it  is  said,  never  miss 
a  chance  to  flirt  with  the  young  ladies.  We  can 
hardly  believe  this,  for  we  know  that  nothing  of  that 
kind  could  happen  ;  but  on  reflection  we  think  that 
it  is  barely  possible  that  there  are  one  or  two,  or 
three  dozen  students  who  would  do  that  sort  of 
thing. 

As  Rush  now  has  college  colors,  and  by  the  way, 
do  not  forget  to  display  them  at  all  times,  it  is  time 
that  she  should  also  have  a  college  yell.  Several 
have  been  suggested  and  we  should  like  to  hear  from 
everybody.  Here  is  a  sample  of  what  we  have  al- 
ready received. 

Rush  !     Rush  !   !     Rush  !   !    ! 

We're  hot  stuff, 

R_U-S— H. 

Rush  !     Rush  !   !     Rush  !   !   ! 

* 

Found. — A  small  piece  of  card  board  bearing  the 

following  inscription  : 


6 

six, 


4 
four, 


5 
five. 
— BLISS  &  CO. 

5  I  i  17 


-Tom . 


Loser  may  have  same  by  calling  on  the  snake  edi- 
tor and  paying  for  this  notice. 

*  * 

When  the  late  Dr.  Parkes,  at  one  of  his  not  to  be 
forgotten  clinics,  chanced  to  remark  while  discussing 
some  patient's  liver — that  perhaps  students  had  no 
livers.  One  of  the  boys  sent  down  a  note  asking 
him  how  that  could  be,  when  they  had  so  much 
gall. 


Another  Physiological  Fact.  —  "  Owing  to  the 
difference  in  its  muscular  development,"  said  the 
teacher  of  the  class  in  physiology,  "the  female  arm 
is  rounder  than  that  of  a  man." 

The  young  woman  to  whom  the  remark  was  ad- 
dressed blushed  and  hesitated. 

"  Y — yes,"  she  said  :  "but  men's  arms  are  some- 
times very  much  'round,  too." — Chicago   Tribune. 
* 

Our  genial  friend,  Bozarth,  made  his  appearance 
one  morning  last  week  with  two  dozen  blank  books 
under  his  arm.  He  was  immediately  surrounded  by 
an  eager  crowd,  which  wanted  to  know  how  much 
he  was  selling  books  for.  Bozarth  told  them  grave- 
ly that  the  books  were  for  his  own  use  and  that  he 
was  going  to  take  notes  in  them.  He  is  now  adver- 
tising for  Jejunums  satchel  to  carry  them  in. 

* 
Walking  along  the  street  the  other  day,  we  were 
struck  by  the   versatility  displayed   by   the   various 

signs.     One  read: — "Dr. Pains,  Swellings  and 

Teeth  extracted."  Another  read  :  "  Teeth  extracted 
with  great  pains."  Needless  to  say,  this  last  young 
doctor  had  very  little  to  do.  Another  man,  evi- 
dently a  foreigner,  and  unfamiliar  with  our  changes 
of  tense,  had  "  Swedish  Movement  cured." 

Bill  Nye  writes  to  the  bald-headed  man  who  asks 
for  his  advice  on  hair  restoratives,  as  follows  :  "  Take 
your  hair  restorative  money  and  buy  a  town  lot  in  a 
growing  town  that  supports  its  home  papers  and  ad- 
vertises, and  go  ahead  and  you  will  be  fixed,  and  the 
man  who  is  fixed  don't  care  whether  he  has  any  hair 
or  not."     Bill  is  right  this  time. 

A  young  matriculate  came  into  the  office  the  other 
day,  and  laying  down  a  bill  of  large  denomination, 
said  :  "  Gi'me  eighty  dollars  wuth  o'  tickets."  He 
had  been  watching  the  other  students  buy  tickets 
and  was  firmly  impressed  with  the  idea,  that  "eighty 
dollars  wuth  o'  tickets  "  was  all  that  was  required  to 
get  through. 

The  splendid  appearance  of  the  clerk,  doorkeeper, 
janitor,  and  engineer,  in  their  new  gold-lettered  caps 
is  a  subject  of  general  comment  among  the  students. 
This  is  a  good  idea,  and  its  originator  deserves  great 
credit.  The  neat  appearance  of  the  college  itself  is 
still  further  intensified  by  the  looks  of  its  uniformed 
officials. 
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The  Germ  Theory. — They  were  talking  science 
in  the  parlor  the  other  evening,  when  the  germ 
theory  came  under  discussion. 

"  Just  to  think  we  are  composed  of  germs !"  said 
he. 

■'  Why  then  we  are  all  Germans,"  said  she. 

"  Yes,"  said  he,  "except  the  Irish,  and  they  are 
Mick-robes." 

* 

Dr.  E.  T.  Ely,  who  wrote  the  verses,  "  To  the 
Thermometer,"  had  a  bright  future  before  him,  but 
death  took  him  away  at  the  early  age  of  34  years. 
He  was  intimately  associated  for  some  years  with 
Dr.  D.  B.  St.  John  Roosa,  and  wrote  with  him 
Opthalmic  and  Otic  Memoranda. 

Mix  Soap  liniment  §jss 

Tinct.  Capsicum 

Aqua  Ammonia 

Alcohol  t  i 
and  you    have  Radway's   Ready    Relief,  the    greatly 
wanted  panacea. 

The  following  from  the  class  of  '91,  have  been  ap- 
pointed internes  to  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  :  Drs. 
D.  L.  Shaw,  G.  De  L.  Beech,  and  C.  Ross.  Dr.  P. 
R.  Fox,  '90,  who  took  a  post  graduate  course  at 
Rush,  is  the  fourth  man. 

*  * 

The  Doctor. — Ethel  (enthusiastically):  Don't  you 
think  young  Doctor  Hepatica  is  the  loveliest  fellow?" 

Emma  (rapturously)  "  Oh,  perfectly  killing!"  — 
The  Country  Doctor. 

F.  J.  Perry  who  has  taken  two  years  at  the  Ohio 
Medical  College,  Cincinnati,  enters  our  graduating 
class  this  year.  He  has  been  attending  clinics  at  the 
college  of  P.  &  S.,  New  York,  during  the  past  sum- 
mer. 

Mr.  McConkey  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
has  entered  Rush,  for  his  third  and  last  year.  He 
sports  the  U.  of  Pa.  colors  as  well  as  those  of  Rush. 

C.  H.  Pierce,  class  '92,  has  returned  from  his  va- 
cation, brown  as  a  berry,  and  looking  fully  prepared 
for  the  hard  winter's  work  that  he  has  before  him. 


"  Ars  longa  ;    Vita  bretis? 
Part  of  first  aphorism  of  Hippocrates. 
Truly, 

Wm.  Pepper." 

#  * 

Prof.  Lyman  will  lead  the  Medical  Students' 
Christian  Association  at  the  Centennial  church,  cor- 
ner Lincoln  and  Jackson  streets,  November  1 . 

*  * 

"These  trousers  are  very  much  worn  this  season," 
said  the  tailor,  displaying  his  goods — "  So  are  these 
I  have  on,"  sadly  replied  the  student. — Life. 

Since  our  friend  Adolph,  has  got  his  new  cap,  he 
is  so  proud  that  he  will  not  speak  to  his  friends.  It's 
a  good  thing  he  did  not  get  a  whole  uniform. 

*  * 

Ellis,  class  '93,  has  passed  the  summer  in  Alaska. 
We  may  expect,  on  his  return,  to  see  the  walls  of  the 
college  sparkling  with  Alaska  diamonds. 

Arthur  Jefferson  has  returned  from  a  trip  to  Eu- 
rope, but  has  not  entered  college  yet.  Many  boys 
are  anxious  to  welcome  him  back. 

Professor  :     Name  the  bones  of  the  skull  !   Rattled 
Student:     I  have  got  them  in   my  head,  indeed,  sir, 
I  can  not  think  of  their  names. 
* 

Dr.  P.  M.  Gray  had  the  good  fortune  of  being  the 
first  man  to  be  passed  up.  He  is  to  be  congratulated. 
Dr.  Gray  always  is  in  luck. 

*  * 
* 

W.  L.  Bouchard  is  the  champion  sprinter  of  the 
college,  being  able  to  cover  one  hundred  yards  in 
eleven  seconds. 

# 

A  plucked  man  who  gazed  into  the  druggist's  show 
case  was  heard  to  sigh :  "  Even  the  spoons  are 
graduated." 

A  Russian  (and  a  Rush-ian)  student  once  asked 
Professor  Holmes  if  Bacteria  and  Posterior  were  the 
same  thing. 

I   suggest  the  following  class  motto :     Nil  tarn 


difficile  est  quod  non  soleriia  vincat. 


Austin  Flint." 


Lamb  is  here. 


Barnum  is  here. 
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EDITORIAL. 

Old  Rush  now  protects  under  her  maternal  wing 
over  six  hundred  students,  representative  of  all 
parts  of  the  world.  The  Mussulman  of  the  OrieDt 
is  here,  having  discarded  his  fez,  flowing  robes  and 
sandals  for  the  garb  of  civilization  in  his  eagerness 
to  avail  himself  of  the  clinical  advantages  afforded 
by  the  great  metropolis  of  the  West — Chicago.  The 
characteristic  sombrero  of  the  embryo  Republic  of 
Brazil  is  seen  with  us;  while  the  ambitious  colored 


man  of  the  South,  the  raw-boned  Kentuckian  and 
the  ideal  Hoosier  also  swell  our  ranks.  The  Brit- 
ish Jack  is  held  aloft  by  the  hardy  Canadian  and 
the  "chappy"  Englishman.  The  resources  of  rich 
Colorado  and  California  are  championed  in  our 
lecture  halls  by  their  respective  inhabitants,  and 
the  swarthy  New  Mexican  and  Texan  claim 
their  regions  to  be  the  "  Land  of  Honey."  The 
Michiganian  and  New  Jerseyman  talk  fruit;  the 
Minnesota  man  wheat,  while  cotton  is  the  subject 
of  the  Georgian.  What  a  gathering  of  students! 
Chicago  is  destined  to  be  as  famous  for  her  med- 
ical teaching  as  for  her  industry,  lofty  edifices  and 
marvelous  population.  It  could  not  be  other- 
wise. She  is  the  Mecca  for  the  clinical  ma- 
terial of  the  whole  West  and  Middle  States. 
Enormous  hospitals  are  rising  each  year  to 
accommodate  the  great  influx  of  sufferers.  On 
the  Atlantic  sea-board  it  is  otherwise.  The  clin- 
ical material  is  divided  between  Boston,  New  York, 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore.  This  is  also  the  case 
in  Europe.  Each  country,  which  in  itself  is  only 
comparable  to  one  of  our  states,  is  supplied  with 
numerous  institutions  of  medical  learning.  Chi- 
cago stands  forth  the  great  magnet  with  no  rival 
cities  in  close  proximity  to  cope  with  her.  St. 
Louis  pretends  to,  but  she  is  only  the  snapping 
cur  at  the  heels  of  Chicago.  Where  material 
abounds  in  great  plenty,  finances  increase  cor- 
respondingly, and  has  the  effect  of  securing  able 
professors.  There  is  no  institution  in  the  country 
that  has  a  brighter  future  than  Rush  Medical  Col- 
lege. This  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  plans  are 
now  being  drawn  for  a  four-story  physiological  and 
pathological  laboratory,  complete  and  perfect  in 
every  respect,  and  furthermore  a  salary  will  be 
offered  that  will  procure  the  best  existing  talent 
for  its  director. 
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We  are  informed  that,  as  usual,  the  Chicago 
Medical  expects  to  put  in  nearly  all  of  the  internes 
at  the  County  Hospital  next  spring.  Maybe  her 
expectations  will  be  gratified,  but  if  they  are,  her 
students  will  have  to  do  good  work  and  lots  of  it 
during  the  term,  as  the  hospital  class  of  Rush  is 
made  up  of  some  most  excellent  students,  who  are 
doing  as  much  work  in  the  line  of  preparing  for 
examination  technicalities  as  is  compatible  with  a 
thorough  fundamental  knowledge  of  the  principles 
of  medicine  and  surgery,  such  as  is  necessary  to  be 
prepared  to  enter  upon  the  first  duties  of  profes- 
sional life.  Herein,  we  believe,  lies  the  secret  of 
the  success  of  Rush  students  from  the  very  begin- 
ning of  their  launch  into  the  broad  ocean  of  the 
most  noble  profession — medicine — and  reflexly  (if 
that  is  the  method  of  action)  the  popularity  and 
increasing  prosperity  of  the  college  of  which  we 
are  justly  proud.  Dwelling  to  any  great  length  on 
those  subjects  only  which  are  of  importance,  and 
that  practical  and  of  every-day  need  to  the  general 
practitioner,  and  considering  more  lightly  those 
technicalities  and  minutiae  which  are  of  interest 
from  a  scientific  rather  than  a  purely  medical 
standpoint,  she-has  gained  the  enviable  reputation 
of  producing  every  year  a  class  of  medical  men 
who  are  competent  to  practice  their  art  as 
soon  as  the  doors  of  their  alma  mater  have 
closed  behind  them,  and  not  needing  one 
two  or  three  years  of  experience  in  a  hos- 
pital in  order  to  find  out  what  of  their  previous 
education  they  are  to  keep  fresh  in  their  minds  and 
use  every  day,  and  what  they  are  to  consider  of  a 
secondary  importance,  remembering  them  only  as 
food  for  reflection  and  thought  when  in  a  scientific 
turn  of  mind  or  not  occupied  with  questions  of 
ever-present  importance.  We  would  like  to  see  a 
large  portion  of  the  selected  internes  taken  from 
Rush,  but  should  they  all  be  left  in  the  lurch,  it 
could  not  be  taken  as  a  sign  of  the  superiority 
of  the  successful  students;  it  simply  is  a  test  of 
one's  ability  to  remember  and  produce  quickly  on 
paper  the  technical  points  which  have  been  pounded 
into  him  in  his  three  or  four  years  of  study.  The 
only  true  test  of  superiority  in  a  profession  like 
this  is  the  work  accomplished,  and  is  shown  by  the 
individual's  power  over  disease.  An  index  of  the 
relative  standings  of  colleges  is  the  success  of  their 
graduated  students.  Where  will  you  find  more  suc- 
cessful practitioners  than  the  alumni  of  this  college? 


Truly,  this  is  an  age  of  progress.  Old  practi- 
tioners, graduates  of  this  college,  upon  occasion  of 
their  return  to  the  scenes  of  their  first  teachings, 
say,  as  they  look  around,  "  What  a  change!"  And 
indeed  it  is  .  In  their  time  students  sat  on  the 
benches  and  listened  to  a  long  series  of  lectures, 
and  perhaps  saw  a  few  demonstrations  on  the  cada- 
ver; now  students  have  practical  illustrations  of 
their  teachings,  and  in  a  most  wonderful  and  inter- 
esting way.  Clinics  and  clinical  teachings  are  rec- 
ognized to  be  the  most  lasting  forms  of  instruc- 
tion, and  the  student  of  to-day  naed  not  open  his 
eyes  in  surprise  at  the  wonderful  cases  he  sees  his 
first  year  in  practice,  for  he  has  seen  them,  or  cases 
like  them,  during  his  college  course.  In  an  instant 
the  whole  picture  flashes  through  his  mind,  and  the 
disease,  its  course  and  treatment,  all  stand  clearly 
outlined  before  him,  like  objects  revealed  by  a  flash 
of  lightning  in  the  darkness.  And  it  looks  al- 
most as  if  students  now-a-days  did  not  seem  to  re- 
alize how  much  is  being  done  for  them,  do  not 
manifest  that  keen  desire  for  gain  in  knowledge 
that  they  should.  O,  boys,  wor/c,  work  unceasing- 
ly, these  are  the  best  years  of  your  lives;  upon  the 
foundation  you  build  now  will  stand  all  the  super- 
structure of  your  future  experience  ;  do  not  falter; 
do  not  feel  fatigued,  but  have  always  in  mind 
thoughts  of  your  future  high  calling,  and  do  your 
best  !  !  

It  is  with  a  feeling  of  deep  regret  that  we  have 
to  call  the  attention  of  students  to  the  despicable 
actions  of  certain  men,  presumably  members  of 
the  college  classes.  For  some  time  we  have  heard 
complaints  of  packages  and  letters  being  removed 
from  the  mail  box  in  the  hall  by  unprincipled  men. 
The  editors  have  abstained  from  suspecting  such 
a  condition  of  affairs  until  forcibly  reminded  by 
circumstances  of  the  last  few  months. 

During  the  summer  various  journals  and  pamph- 
lets have  been  sent  us  for  review  which  were  placed 
in  the  letter  box,  but  were  never  received  on  ac- 
count of  the  filching  by  low-lived  men.  Again,  a 
few  weeks  ago  a  book,  sent  to  the  paper  and  de- 
posited in  the  letter  box  by  the  proper  authorities, 
was  not  received,  as  it  was  taken  by  some  unscru- 
pulous person. 

It  is  earnestly  advised  that  you  make  arrange- 
ments for  all  mail  and  articles  of  value  to  be  sent 
to  your  boarding  houses,  and  not  to  the  college 
where  the  mail  facilities  are  so  unsafe. 

All  subscribers  who  have  The  Corpuscle  sent  to 
the  College  do  so  at  their  own  risk.  The  publish- 
ers will  be  happy  to  change  the  addresses  to  your 
boarding  houses  upon  notification. 
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THE    DUTIES    OF    THE    PRECEPTOR    TO 
THE   STUDENTS. 


I.  B.  Washburne,  M.  D. 

[Read  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Alumni  Association  of 
Rush  Medical  College.] 

The  first  duty  of  the  preceptor  is  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not  the  student  possesses  good  health,  a 
good  English  education,  including  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  natural  sciences  and  a  fair 
knowledge  of  Latin.  A  classical  education,  in" 
eluding  German,  would  be  better. 

He  should  be  sure  such  proposed  student  loved 
study  and  was  willing  to  work,  and  work  hard,  in 
order  to  succeed. 

The  preceptor  should  frankly  tell  him  what 
would  be  required  of  him,  and  if  he  did  not  agree 
to  comply  he  should  be  dismissed  at  once.  He 
should  require  him  to  study  descriptive  anatomy 
first  the  greater  part  of  each  day  for  at  least  six 
months.  After  a  thorough  study  of  osteology  he 
should  practice  dissecting.  If  a  human  body  could 
not  be  procured,  some  of  the  domestic  animals 
should  furnish  material.  He  should  be  taught  to 
make  nice  dissections,  and  not  leave  his  work  look- 
ing as  though  the  crows  had  been  there  instead  of 
an  anatomist. 

Materia  medica  might  be  read  the  remaining  part 
of  each  day  not  occupied  in  the  study  of  anatomy. 

The  student  should  familiarize  himself  with  the 
crude  drugs  and  chemicals,  and  should  be  taught 
office  pharmacy,  as  such  knowledge  would  be  use- 
ful to  him  should  he  locate  in  the  country. 

Thoroughness  should  be  aimed  at  in  every  de- 
partment of  study,  and  he  should  not  be  permitted 
to  pass  a  single  technical  term  without  knowing  its 
signification. 

After  six  months  of  study  in  the  office  of  his 
preceptor  he  should  attend  a  spring  course  in  Rush 
Medical  College,  and  in  time  the  graded  course  of 
three  years  in  the  same,  provided  the  lecture  sys- 
tem is  changed  to  that  by  classes  as  in  other  edu- 
cational institutions.  Laboratory  work,  private 
systematic  study  of  the  best  text  books,  with  class 
room  recitations  and  discussions  [clinical  lectures, 
or  lectures  by  those  engaged  in  original  research 
might  be  profitable]  should  take  the  place  of 
didactic  lectures.  The  student  who  is  taught  "  to 
do  by  doing,"  as  is  done  in  the  post-graduate 
schools,  will  lead  in  the  field  of  practice. 


After  the  student  has  completed  the  prescribed 
course  and  received  his  diploma,  which  is  only  a 
certificate  of  that  fact,  he  should  look  to  his  pre- 
ceptor for  further  instruction.  The  preceptor 
should  give  him  the  benefit  of  his  experience  and 
teach  him  how,  not  only  to  become  a  successful 
practitioner,  but  should  teach  him  how  to  manage 
his  business  so  that  he  would  not  be  a  financial 
failure. 

The  student  may  complete  the  best  course  ever 
devised  and  pass  every  examination  with  highest 
grade,  and  not  be  able  to  recognize  or  prescribe  the 
simplest  drug. 

A  graduate  of  Harvard  Medical  College  did  not 
know  what  "sach.  alb."  was  when  he  saw  the  name. 

A  graduate  of  a  graded  course  had  a  case  of 
cancer  to  diagnose.  After  long  and  anxious  study 
he  made  the  grave  assertion  that  he  could  not  be 
sure  unless  he  could  pass  a  probe  into  the  stomach. 

The  student  should  be"  taught  modesty.  He 
should  not  assume  to  know  all.  Sooner  or  later 
such  a  wind-bag  will  be  pricked. 

A  graduate  of  a  Pennsylvania  university  came 
into  my  office  in  1865,  spread  himself  out,  and  said 
in  a  very  self  satisfied  manner:  "  Doctor,  ask  me 
some  questions."  The  old  "saw"  that  "  a  fool 
could  ask  more  questions  than  ten  men  could 
answer,"  came  to  mind.     I  said,  "  Doctor,  what  is  a 


i^ 


He  hesitated  and  stammered,  and  has  not 


answered  yet. 

A  young  physician,  a  graduate  of  a  school  where 
the  instruction  is  of  low  grade,  was  an  office  part- 
ner. In  my  absence  he  visited  a  patient  of  mine 
who  was  suffering  from  indigestion.  He  told  the 
patient  she  was  liable  to  heart  clot,  and  that  if  a 
clot  of  blood  should  pass  through  the  aorta  and  ca- 
rotid and  lodge  in  the  middle  meningeal  artery  it 
would  cause  paralysis,  and  death  would  supervene. 
He  prescribed,  but  the  patient  was  so  badly  fright- 
ened she  would  not  take  his  prescription  nor  wait 
until  I  returned,  but  sent  at  once  for  a  homoeopath, 
who  gave  her  some  good  advice  as  to  diet  and 
enough  medicated  sugar  of  milk  to  cause  them  to 
pay  well  for  the  advice.  I  lost  the  patronage 
of  three  families  because  of  his  display  of  wisdom . 

The  student  should  be  taught  to  be  careful  as 
to  diagnosis,  especially  in  obscure  cases,  where  a 
post  mortem  may  be  made. 

Most  of  us  have  made  mistakes  in  diagnosis,  not 
fatal   ones,  but   serious   enough    to   make    us  feel 
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ashamed  of  ourselves.  I  confess  I  have,  and  the 
most  mortifying  ones  were  because  of  carelessness 
in  the  examinations. 

A  few  years  ago  I  made  a  post  mortem  in  a  case 
where  two  physicians  had  diagnosed  "  disease  of 
the  lungs."  Two  others,  one,  a  learned  Chicago 
homoeopath,  said  it  was  "  scirrhus  of  the  liver  and 
stomach."  The  dissection  showed  the  lun^s  and 
liver  to  be  normal,  and  that  the  disease  was  cancer 
of  the  pylorus. 

In  another  case  a  Chicago  "professor,"  a  "regu- 
lar," and  said  to  be  one  of  the  best  diagnosticians 
in  the  city,  pronounced  a  case  "cancer  of  the 
pylorus."  At  the  post  mortem  the  stomach  was 
found  healthy,  but  there  was  hypertrophic  scirrhosis 
of  the  liver. 

Not  many  months  ago  I  was  called  to  assist  in  a 
case  of  tedious  labor.  The  attending  physician 
met  me  at  the  door  and  in  rather  a  loud  voice  said, 
"The  case  is  a  breech  presentation  and  the  child  is 
a  female."  I  made  an  examination  and  found  the 
chin  the  presenting  part,  and  when  the  child  was 
born  it  was  a  male. 

The  student  should  be  taught  to  observe,  to 
always  be  on  the  alert  to  learn.  He  should  not  be 
of  those  who,  "having  eyes,  see  not;  and  having 
ears,  hear  not." 

If  he  expects  to  practice  surgery  he  should  be 
familar  with  every  long  bone,  joint,  process  and 
protuberance,  and  he  can  gain  this  knowledge  only 
by  frequent  and  thorough  examinations  of  every 
part  of  the  body  in  health,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
recognize  a  fracture  or  dislocation  on  sight,  when 
possible. 

If  he  expects  to  be  an  obstetrician  he  must  ac- 
quire the  tactus  eruditus.  He  should  know  what 
he  touches  when  he  makes  an  examination. 

If  he  expects  to  be  a  successful  practitioner  of 
medicine  he  must  first  know  the  well  man,  woman 
or  child,  and  be  able  to  contrast  them  with  those 
who  become  his  patients.  He  should  also  remem- 
ber that  of  all  those  sick  in  about  eighty  per  cent, 
the  tendency  is  to  health,  i.  e.,  they  would  recover 
with  good  nursing;  that  the  tendency  is  to  death  in 
about  five  per  cent.  The  remaining  fifteen  per 
cent,  is  when  the  great  contest  is  between  death 
and  the  doctor.  This  class  furnishes  the  majority 
of  the  chronic  cases.  If  the  first  class  is  properly 
treated  the  sickness  may  be  shortened,  the  suffering 
lessened,  and  health  restored  sooner  than  if  left  to 


nature  alone.  On  the  other  hand,  if  improperly 
treated,  the  disease  is  made  worse,  the  sickness 
prolonged,  the  suffering  and  death  rate  increased. 
It  is  in  this  class  that  homoeopathy  reaps  its  har- 
vest. It  gives  no  credit  to  nature's  work,  but  claims 
all  of  the  glory  and  profits  by  the  claim  as  much  as 
possible. 

At  the  present  time  not  all  of  those  in  whom  the 
tendency  is  to  death  die.  Because  of  recent  im- 
provements in  treatment,  and  especially  in  surgery, 
many  of  those  cases  are  "  snatched  as  brands  from 
the  burning"  and  restored  to  health  or  given  years 
of  useful  life. 

As  much  could  not  be  said  in  favor  of  the  treat- 
ment of  forty  years  ago.  For  example,  the  treat- 
ment of  pneumonitis  by  blood-letting,  active  pur- 
gation, the  excessive  use  of  mercury,  the  withholding 
of  water  and  food  and  the  exclusion  of  fresh  air 
were  common.  It  is  no  wonder  the  death  rate  was 
so  great.  It  is  rather  remarkable  that  so  many 
recovered  in  spite  of  the  disease  and  the  treatment. 

The  student  should  be  taught  that  health  is 
normal  life,  and  that  disease  is  a  deviation  from 
that,  or  abnormal  life.  Disease,  then,  is  not  an 
entity  that  is  to  be  forcibly  expelled  from  the  body 
by  purgatives,  diaphoretics,  diuretics,  etc.  Such 
means  may  be  useful  in  removing  offending  sub- 
stances or  establishing  a  function  that  is  impaired. 
He  should  be  positive  as  to  indications  for  the  use 
of  drugs  before  giving  them.  He  should  not  do  as 
a  clinical  teacher  said  he  would  do  when  he  did 
not  know  what  was  the  matter.  He  gave  a  cathar- 
tic. He  "would  fire  into  the  bush  to  scare  out  the 
game." 

The  present  nosology  of  disease  is  a  hindrance 
rather  than  an  aid  in  the  treatment. 

In  trying  to  avoid  the  symptomatology  of  homoe- 
opathy they  have  gone  to  the  other  extreme  of 
grouping  symptoms  so  as  to  establish  a  name,  and 
then  treat  the  name  according  to  some  text  book? 
clinical  instructor,  or  contributor  to  a  dollar-a-year 
medical  journal. 

The  student  should  be  taught  to  first  ascertain 
the  indications,  and  select  the  remedy  accordingly. 
If  he  examines  a  patient  and  finds  high  temperature 
he  knows  there  is  a  wrong  or  a  lesion  of  the  circu- 
lation, of  innervation,  of  secretion,  of  the  blood  and 
of  nutrition,  in  the  order  named,  the  one  depending 
upon  the  other  to  some  extent. 

A  remedy  that  will  restore  the  circulation  to  the 
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normal  condition  may  relieve  the  entire  chain  of 
morbid  phenomena.  Such  a  remedy  could  be  prop- 
erly called  a  "  specific  "  for  that  pathological  con- 
dition. 

It  has  been  said  that  there  are  no  specifics.  Per- 
haps there  are  not  for  names,  but  there  certainly  are 
for  pathological  conditions. 

During  the  session  of  1860  and  1861  a  student 
sent  down  a  note  to  the  late  Prof.  J.  Adams  Allen, 
asking:  "What  is  the  best  treatment  for  dysentery?" 
Doubtless  many  of  you  present  to-night  anticipate 
his  answer.  It  was:  "  That  depends  upon  what  is 
the  matter."  In  that  answer  is  the  hint  in  order  to 
obtain  "specific  medication."  It  is  "specific 
diagnosis."  If  Prof.  Allen  had  said  when  you  have 
a  case  of  what  you  call  dysentery,  i.  e.,  a  patient 
passing  bloody  scybala,  give  him  a  saline  cathartic 
and  remove  them  at  once;  or,  if  he  is  passing 
almost  pure  blood,  give  him  ipecac;  or,  if  he  is 
passing  small  amounts  of  mucus  frequently,  give 
him  corrosive  chloride;  or,  if  suffering  tenesmus, 
give  aloes,  he  would  have  given  an  illustration  of 
"specific  diagnosis"  and  specific  medication. 

The  student  should  be  taught  to  give  close  atten- 
tion to  all  of  the  details  in  every  examination  he 
makes.  If  he  does  so  simple  a  thing  as  to  examine 
a  patient's  tongue  he  should  know  whether  it  is 
with  more  than  a  negative  result  or  not.  The  con- 
dition of  that  organ  might  indicate  what  the  first 
dose  of  medicine  should  be,  and  in  some  cases  that 
might  be  all  that  was  necessary,  as  nature  would 
complete  the  cure  if  let  alone.  To  illustrate,  in 
examining  the  tongue  he  should  observe  that  if  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  is  pale  and  the 
coating  of  the  tongue  thick  and  white,  the  patient 
needs  an  alkali ,  perhaps  tartrate  of  potash  and  soda. 
If  the  coating  should  be  thick,  pasty  and  a  dirty 
white  color,  sulphate  of  soda  would  be  indicated. 
If  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  is  a  deep 
red  and  the  coating  of  the  tongue  dark  and  dry,  the 
patient  needs  an  acid,  and  the  hydrochloric  would 
be  preferable. 

If  Prof.  Koch's  "  lymph  "  will  cure  lupus,  it  will 
be  another  striking  illustration  of  specific  medica- 
tion. If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  does  not  know 
whether  a  given  case  is  lupus  or  not,  he  can  admin- 
ister the  "  lymph,"  and  he  has  a  "specific  diag- 
nosis "  if  the  case  is  lupus,  because  it  produces  its 
specific  effect.  There  is  a  world  of  study  and  a 
great  future  for  the  student  who   will   discover  a 


"lymph"  or  "lymphs"  that  will  cure  phthisis, 
cancer,  syphilis,  epilepsy,  diphtheria,  scarlatina, 
dipsomania,  kleptomania  and  medical  mendacity, 
not  to  mention  many  moral  obliquities  that  the 
clergy  have  so  far  failed  to  remedy. 

The  student  should  observe  as  a  therapeutic 
axiom  that  *  "  no  medicine  should  be  given  unless 
the  pathological  condition  and  the  indications  for 
its  use  are  well  defined." 

It  would  be  better  to  resort  to  sugar  of  milk  or 
dilute  alcohol,  as  the  homoeopaths  do,  or  the  bread 
pills  and  mint  water  of  the  regulars  than  to  pre- 
scribe drugs  at  random,  as  is   so  frequently  done. 

Good  nursing,  rest,  the  selection  of  proper  food 
and  its  preparation  will  repay  the  attention  of  the 
physician,  even  if  there  are  no  positive  indications 
for  medicines. 

Time  is  an  important  factor  in  the  cure  of  dis- 
ease, especially  chronic  disease.  It  is  not  always 
best  to  be  in  a  hurry.  He  can  best  serve  his 
patients  by  changing  the  manifestations  of  disease 
slowly  and  insensibly.  He  should  not,  as  a  rule, 
employ  any  medicine  that  would  shock  an  organ  or 
the  entire  body. 

The  influence  of  a  remedy  should  be  continuous, 
and  the  small  dose  frequently  repeated  is  the  best 
to  do  this.  Not  the  infinitesimal  dose  of  the 
Hannemaniac,  as  that  would  have  no  influence 
whatever. 

Prof.  Brainard  taught  to  make  simple  combina- 
tions and  to  use  medicines  in  a  prescription,  acting 
in  the  same  way,  so  far  as  possible,  always  avoiding 
polypharmacy  or  the  "  shot-gun  "  prescriptions  of 
the  fathers. 

The  student  should  use  the  single  remedy  to 
accomplish  his  purpose,  if  possible.  He  should 
understand  that  the  form  of  the  medicine  has  much 
to  do  with  results.  Formerly  the  doses  were  large 
and  generally  so  nauseous  that  they  were  frequently 
rejected  as  soon  as  given.  Too  little  attention  is 
given  to  the  matter  yet,  but  the  improvement  over 
the  old  way  is  encouraging. 

The  majority  of  medicines  can  be  made  pleasant, 
and  those  who  persist  in  giving  their  nasty  doses 
when  they  could  so  easily  prescribe  differently 
ought  not  grumble  if  they  are  superseded  by  a 
sweeter  generation.  Children,  delicate  women,  in 
fact,  the  vast  majority  dislike  nauseous  remedies, 
and  will  not  take  them  if  they  can  avoid  it.     Then, 

*Scudder  Specific  Medication. 
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why  not  take  the  hint  and  prepare  the  medicines, 
or  have  it  done  so  they  will  be  pleasant  to  the  eye 
and  the  taste? 

Finally,  the  student  should  know  at  the  outset 
that  he  is  measured  by  a  discriminating  public. 
He  may  think  the  people  ignorant  because  they  do 
not  value  him  as  he  values  himself.  Not  so.  As 
a  rule  men  get  what  they  deserve  and  no  more. 
If  he  desires  high  rank  in  the  profession  he  must 
fit  himself  for  it.  Favorable  circumstances  may 
aid  him;  but  if  he  wishes  to  retain  it  he  must  work. 
If  he  wishes  to  advance  he  must  still  work.  By 
work  he  wins.  By  work  he  holds.  By  work  he 
gains  the  goal. 

FIELD  DAT. 

Well  !  Well  !  !  Well  !  !  ! 
Who,  Wha,  Who!  ! 
What's  the  matter  with  L.  F.  U? 
Rush,  Rush,  92!  !  ! 
For  the  first  time   since  Rush  has  been  a  depart- 
ment of  Lake  Forest  University  the  student  body 
recognized  its  relationship  by  taking  a  holiday  and 
trying   to     become    better    acquainted    with    her 
"  Sister  in  the  Forest." 

Thursday  morning,  October  29th,  two  hundred 
students  met  at  the  medical  college.  With  shouts, 
jokes  and  songs  they  let  everyone  know  that  they 
were  out  for  a  holiday  as  they  marched  in  a  body 
to  the  Northwestern  station.  As  they  started  on  the 
trip  it  would  have  been  hard  to  find  two  hundred 
more  uproariously  jolly  lads  and  lasses  in  Chicago. 
The  Faculty  Represented  by  Mr.  Gould,  Seniors, 
Middlers  and  Juniors,  were  in  the  party. 

The  Juniors  made  their  presence  felt    by  yelling 
at  the  most  inopportune  moments 
Rip,  Ra,  Roar! 
Rip,  Ra,  Roar  !  ! 
Rush  D.  J.  '94  !  !  ! 
Many  thanks   are    due  to  our  genial  and  accom- 
modating   booksellers,    Anderson  &  Dahl,  for   the 
three  boxes  of  fine  Havanas  which  turned  the  tedi- 
um of  a  long  ride  into  a  positive  pleasure. 

The  little  town  of  Lake  Forest  was  shaken  to  its 
very  foundation  by  the  marching  of  the  students 
to  the  campus. 

The  games  were  in  progress  and  the  students 
arrived  just  in  time  to  see  W.  E.  Pratt,  '92,  come 
in  with  a  grand  spurt,  making  the  mile  in  5.431-5. 
He  was  in  good    condition    and    is  a  very  graceful 


athlete.  In  fact,  Pratt's  running  was  one  of  the 
prominent  features  of  the  day's  sports. 

The  Corpuscle  congratulates  the  university  on 
having  three  such  men  as  Pratt,  Bourns  and  Kellog 
so  interested  in  raising  the  standard  of  athletics. 
Pratt  should  justly  be  proud  of  the  four  gold  med- 
als awarded  him  during  the  day.  They  were  of- 
fered by  President  Roberts,  W.  C.  Larned,  C.  K. 
Giles  and  J.  V.  Farwell.  Bourns  and  Kellog  each 
captured  three  prizes.  There  was  some  difficulty  in 
getting  dinner,  but  by  this  time  the  memory  of  that 
inconvenience  has  been  superseded  by  the  recollec- 
tions of  the  fun  on  the  train  and  in  Lake  Forest. 

Had  Rush  informed  the  Lake  Forest  people  of 
their  intentions  several  days  earlier  she  would  have 
been  treated  royally  we  are  sure.  The  apologies 
and  explanations  from  the  Lake  Forest  boys  put 
all  in  a  good  humor,  and  the  crowd  came  back  in 
the  afternoon  to  the  remaining  sports,  ready  for  the 
fun  of  the  tub  race  and  the  excitement  of  the  foot- 
ball game. 

The  program  of  the  morning  was  as  follows: 

WON"  BY.  TIME. 

Class  Relay,  Classof'94,  32  sec. 

Standing  broad  jump,  Melan,  9  feet  7A  in. 

Fifty  yards  dash,  W.  E.  Pratt,  5  2-3  sec. 

Hop,  step  and  jump,    A.  P.  Bourns,  37  ft.  4£  in. 

Mile  run,  Pratt,  5  m.  43|  sec. 

Half-mile  walk,  Hunt,  4  min.  4  sec. 


7  4-5  sec. 

329  ft. 
5  ft. 
37  ft. 
11  sec. 
299  ft. 


mi  i  i  \  Bourns 

Three  legged  race,     ]  Chaffee 

Throwing  ball,  Desart, 

Running  high  jump,  Kellog, 

Putting  the  shot,  Kellog, 

100  yards  dash,  Pratt, 

Batting  base-ball,  McNarry, 

Wheelbarrow  race,     -j  ^^Jarry, 
Running  broad  jump,  Bourns, 
Hurdle  race,  Kellog, 

220  yard  dash,  Pratt, 

The  tub  race  was  held  on  Hon.  C.  B.  Farwell's 
pond.  The  water  was  cold,  but  it  did  not  dampen 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  contestants,  and  their  many 
efforts  were  laughingly  applauded  by  the  bystand- 
ers who  crowded  the  entire  shore  of  the  pond  and 
cried  for  more. 

The  races  on  the  lake  shore  resulted  in  an  utter 
defeat  of  Baker,  who  was  in  very  poor  training.  The 
grand  stand  was  filled  with  the  beauty  of  the  town 
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and  college,  who  inspired  the  foot  ball  teams  to  play 
a  very  good  game.  From  the  first  the  steady,  care- 
ful team  work  of  the  university  showed  against  the 
players  of  McCormick  Seminary.  Although  Mc- 
Cormick  Seminary  boasted  eleven  men  who  had 
played  in  the  foot-ball  teams  of  their  respective 
colleges,  yet  they  failed  to  score.  Their  individual 
playing  in  some  instances  was  very  brilliant,  but 
showed  lack  of  training.  The  Lake  Forests  made 
their  greatest  gains  by  sending  the  ball  around 
the  ends.  They  started  out  well,  but  soon  lost 
the  ball  which  by  hard  playing  they  regained. 
In  seven  minutes  their  first  touch  down  and 
goal  scored  six.  The  same  thing  was  repeated 
a  little  later.  In  the  second  half  twelve  more  were 
added,  making  the  score  twenty  four  to  nothing. 
Lake  Forest  showed  some  skill  in  supporting  the 
runner,  by  tackling  low  and  by  careful  movements, 
but  it  must  be  confessed  that  they  showed  a  great 
chance  for  improvement  in  the  celerity  with  which 
they  line  up  and  put  the  ball  in  play.  Much  of  the 
time  was  wasted  in  this  way.  There  was  some 
"slugging,"  but  the  best  of  feeling  prevailed 
throughout  the  game.  The  Theologians  are  to  be 
congratulated  that  they  kept  the  score  so  low. 

The  teams  were  as  follows: 

Lake  Forest  University: 
Center,  Williams;  Left  guard,  Henry;  Right  guard, 
Thorn;  Left  tackle,  McG-oy;  Right  tackle,  Hunt; 
Right  end,  Duncan;  Left  end,  McNarry;  Quarter 
back,  Ellis;  Half  backs,  Hayner  and  Jackson;  Full 
back,  King. 

McCormick  Theologues: 
Center,  Fowler,  of  Wabash  college;  Left  guard, 
McRuer,  of  Parks  college;  Right  guard,  Leonard, 
of  Parsons;  Right  tackle,  Williams;  Left  tackle, 
Randall,  of  Macallister;  Right  end,  McGuer,  of 
Wooster;  Left  end,  Prentice,  of  Amherst;  Quarter 
back,  Cochran,  of  Macallister;  Half  backs,  Craswell, 
of  Macallister  and  Rohrer,  of  Heidleberg;  Full 
back,  Gal  way,  of  Princeton. 

Referee,  Brigman;       Umpire,   Marcus. 

The  gymnasium,  a  beautiful  brown  stone  struct- 
ure with  all  of  the  modern  conveniences,  is  being 
fitted  up  with  a  complete  apparatus  constructed 
on  the  Dr.  Sargent  system.  This  building  was 
opened  to  the  students  throughout  the  day.  The 
weather  was  delightful  and  the  excursion  was  con- 
sidered a  grand  success,  which  we  hope  will  war- 
rant its  repetition  in  the  near  future.     Spectator. 


HOW  STRICTER  COLLEGES  WILL  BENE- 
FIT   THE    YOUNG    PHYSICIAN. 

The  time  for  people  to  ignore  the  newly-gradu- 
ated physician  is  steadily  sinking  into  the  past. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  time  when  the  public  will 
employ  the  newly-graduated  physician  is  rapidly 
approaching.  Why  do  people  employ  the  older 
physician  in  preference  to  the  younger  one?  Evi- 
dently because  the  former  has  had  experience, 
while  the  latter  has  had  none,  comparatively  speak- 
ing. Until  only  a  few  years  ago  a  person  by  a  few 
months'  of  study  could  obtain  a  diploma  from  a 
college  with  hardly  any  requirements  for  admis- 
sion, and  only  a  few  more  for  graduation.  Peo- 
ple do  not  employ  such  a  physician  if  they  can 
help  it,  but  they  apply  to  one  who  has  practiced 
for  several  years  at  least,  believing:  that  his  prac- 
tice has  been  a  better  teacher  to  him  than  his  col- 
lege. Here  is  where  the  fault  lies.  People  have 
a  poor  opinion  of  our  colleges.  They  consider 
them  incomplete;  not  giving  their  students  a  thor- 
ough training.  In  the  same  proportion  that  our 
colleges  admit  only  those  who  are  qualified  for  the 
study  of  medicine,  and  graduate  only  those  who 
have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  their  subject  after  a 
sufficient  number  of  years  of  study,  and  afford 
them  laboratory  and  clinical  facilities,  in  that  same 
proportion  will  the  young  physician  be  esteemed 
more  highly.  When  people  see  that  a  young  phy- 
sician has  graduated  Irom  a  college  where  he  has 
been  instructed  by  worthy  men,  and  has  been 
afforded  facilities  for  practical  work,  which  have 
been  far  richer  in  experience  than  a  practice  would 
have  been,  then  they  will  employ  him  as  readily  as 
they  would  the  older  practitioners. 

The  stricter  the  requirements  in  colleges  the 
better  for  the  young  practitioner.  He  will  be  en. 
abled  to  spend  the  years  when  he  is  best  fitted  for 
work  in  work.  He  can  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his 
labor  at  an  earlier  age,  and  in  a  better  manner  than 
he  has  heretofore.  Our  colleges  will  be  benefited 
immeasurably;  the  public  will  have  only  good  phy- 
sicians; untold  good  can  be  done  to  our  man,  our 
country,  and  our  God.  As  our  colleges  advance  so 
does  our  land.  Speed  the  day  of  stricter  require- 
ments. Jos.  R.  Noel. 


A  case  of  genuine  tubercular  leprosy  was  one  of 
the  interesting  features  of  one  of  Prof.  Hyde's 
clinics  lately. 
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RUSH    MEDICAL     COLLEGE. 


A    HISTORICAL    SKETCH. 

It  is  almost  an  invariable  rule  that  great  enter- 
prises are  of  small  beginnings,  albeit  of  great  con- 
ceptions. Rush  Medical  School  is  no  exception, 
having  advanced  from  obscurity  to  great  renown. 

In  1837  Dr.  Brainard  and  Dr.  J.  C.  Goodhue 
sought  new  means  of  increasing  the  facilities  for 
medical  education.  During  that  year  they  obtained 
a  charter  from  the  State  of  Illinois  for  the  organi- 
zation of  Rush  Medical  College.  This  was  the 
first  chartered  educational  institution  in  the  state, 
and  the  first  medical  school  in  the  northwest. 

Lectures  were  not  given  until  1843  on  account 
of  the  depression 
and  stagnation  of 
trade  following  the 
crisis  of  '37,  and 
heresultant  disso- 
lution of  the  Bank 
of  Illinois  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1842.  On 
December  4, 1843, 
the  first  course  of 
lectures  was  com- 
menced in  two 
small  rooms  on 
Clark  Street  by  a 
faculty  of  fourpro- 
fessors,  Drs.  Daniel 
Brainard,  J.  V.  Z. 
Blaney,  Jno.  Mc- 
Lean, and  Knapp. 
The  course  was  o 

sixteen  weeks'  duration;  the  number  of  students 
attending  the  lectures  was  twenty-two.  Of  this 
number  only  one,  William  Butterfield,  presented 
himself  for  graduation. 

Late  in  the  following  year  liberal  citizens  saw 
the  prospective  good  of  the  institution  and  donated 
a  lot  on  the  southeast  corner  of  Dearborn  Avenue 
and  Indiana  Street,  upon  which  a  $3,500  building 
was  erected.  Upon  entering  the  new  building  the 
faculty  was  greatly  strengthened  by  the  addition  of 
several  new  members;  the  complete  staff  is  here 
given: 

President,  D.  Brainard,  Professor  of  Surgery; 
Austin  Flint,  Professor  of  the  Institutes  and  Prac- 
tice of  Medicine;  G.  N.  Fitch,  Professor  of  Obstet- 
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rics  and  of  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children;  J. 
V.  Z.  Blaney,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Phar- 
macy; John  McLean,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica 
and  Therapeutics;  W.  B.  Herrick,  Professor  of 
Anatomy. 

In  1855  the  building  was  enlarged  to  accommo- 
date 250  students  at  a  cost  of  $15,000. 

During  the   increasing   prosperity    trouble    was 
brewing   among   members    of    the    faculty.      For 
some    time    the   graded  system    of    medical   edu- 
cation  was   under  deep    discussion.     The    several 
members  of  the  faculty  took  part  in  the  controversy 
— some  strenuously  advocating  the  new  theory;  the 
rest  as  ardently  adhering  to  the  old  principles.    As 
a  result,  in  185G,  a  number  of  the  faculty  seceded, 
organizing   a  new 
school,  the  Chica- 
go Medical.  From 
this  shock  the  col- 
lege rapidly  recov- 
ered and  advanced 
with  fresh  impetus 
towards  its  now  en- 
viable   reputation. 
Again  the  facul- 
ty   was    enlarged. 
J.    Adams    Allen, 
M.   D.,  was  given 
the  chair  of  Prin- 
ciples and  Practice 
of    Medicine    and 
Clinical  Medicine; 
De  Laskie  Miller, 
M.    D.,    Professor 
of  Obstetrics   and 
Diseases  of  Women;  Ephraim  Ingals,  M.  D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics;  R.  L. 
Rea,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy;  A.  S.  Hudson, 
M.  D.,  Professor  of  Physiology  and  Pathology,  but 
on  his  resignation,  shortly  after,  was  succeeded  by 
J.  W.  Freer,  M.  D. 

Each  succeeding  year  brought  new  needs,  and  to 
meet  these  demands  new  facilities  were  provided. 
In  the  midst  of  this  prosperity  Professor  Brainard 
came  to  an  untimely  death  from  Asiatic  cholera  in 
1867.  To  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  his  death  the 
late  Dr.  Gunn,  our  revered  professor  of  surgery, 
was  called  to  fill  the  same  chair  which  he  held  in 
the  University  of  Michigan,  the  Professorship  of 
Surgery  and  Clinical  Surgery;  Professor  Blaney,  as 
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senior  member  of  the  faculty,  was  elected  success- 
or to  the  presidency. 

Two  years  later,  once  more  the  demands  of  the 
increasing  classes  required  new  additions  to  the 
faculty.  Dr.  J.  P.  Ross  and  Dr.  E.  L.  Holmes 
were  called  to  the  chairs  of  Clinical  Medicine  and 
Diseases  of  the  Chest,  and  Diseases  of  the  Eye  and 
Ear  respectively. 

In  the  depth  of  the  sorrow  attending  the  death 
of  Prof.  Brainard  the  building  of  an  addition  was 
completed  at  an  expense  of  $70,000.  This  struct- 
ure was  complete  in  every  detail;  the  two  lecture 
rooms  had  a  seating  capacity  of  over  700;  the  large 
laboratories  were  replete  with  improved  apparatus 
required  for  demonstration. 

What  a  seemingly  useless  expense!    Within  two 
short  years  the  work  of  a  generation,  the  monu- 
ment to  earnest  men,  dis- 
appeared in  flames.  Noth- 
ing    remained     but    the 
bare  walls. 

At  this  time  Professors 
Blaney  and  Ingals  re- 
signed— their  chairs  were 
immediately  filled  by  Pro- 
fessors Lyman  and  Ether- 
idge.  Professor  Freer  sue  - 
ceeded  as  president  of 
the  college. 

So  diligently  did  the 
staff  of  professors  labor 
that    very    few     lectures 

were  omitted.  Immediately  a  recovery  took 
place — the  amphitheater  of  the  old  Cook  County 
Hospital  was  obtained  until  suitable  quarters  were 
found.  A  temporary  building  was  soon  constructed 
in  the  hospital  yard,  the  "  College  Under  the 
Sidewalk,"  as  it  was  then  called,  from  the  en- 
trance being  some  feet  below  the  street  level. 
There  the  instruction  was  given  until  the  close  of 
the  term  of  '75-'7G.  The  following  term  saw  the 
present  edifice  completed  and  lectures  begun  by 
Prof.  Allen,  who  delivered  the  opening  address. 

Their  anticipation  of  success  was  not  equal  to 
the  achievement  of  renown!  When  the  new  col- 
lege was  completed  it  was  thought  ample  for  years 
to  come.  The  lecture-rooms  had  seats  for  about 
five  hundred;  the  laboratories  were  thoroughly 
equipped. 

Just  as  this  building  was  commenced  the  college 


gained  new  strength  in  obtaining  Drs.  Chas.  T. 
Parkes  and  W.  S.  Haines,  the  former  as  an  anato- 
mist, the  latter  as  a  chemist.  But  the  next  year 
brought  new  sorrow;  President  Freer  entered  into 
etbrnity.  To  fill  this  office  Prof.  Allen  was  elected. 
Prof.  Byford,  after  many  years  absence  from 
Rush,  returned  in  1879.  He  left  at  the  time  some 
of  the  faculty  seceded  to  form  a  new  school  with 
graded  instruction,  but  the  reputation  Rush  had 
obtained  was  sufficient  inducement  for  him  to  re- 
turn when  the  Chair  of  Gynecology  was  offered 
him. 

The  following  year  welcomed  a  new  chair,  Skin 
and  Venereal  Diseases,  to  which  J.  Nevins  Hyde, 
A.  M.,  M.  D.,  was  called. 

Prof.  Bridge  entered  upon  his  duties  in  1882,  and 
Prof.  E.  Fletcher  Ingals  in  1884.  For  some  years 
before  both  these  gentle- 
men had  been  lecturing  in 
the  institution  upon  their 
special  branches,  Medi- 
cine and  Laryngology. 

In  1884  also  was  noted 
a  great  addition  in  the  col- 
lege accessions.  Through 
the  untiring  exertions  of 
the  late  Prof.  Ross  the 
Presbyterian  Churches  of 
Chicago  built  a  hospital 
onWood  Street,  just  back 
of  the  college,  the  medi- 
cal board  to  be  under  the 
College  Faculty.  When 
and  private  rooms  gave 
accommodations  for  eighty  patients.  The  munifi- 
cent gift  of  $100,000  of  the  estate  of  Daniel  A. 
Jones  gave  the  means  of  completing  a  large  addi- 
tion in  1889.  Last  year  Prof.  Knox  was  instru- 
mental in  obtaining  a  large  house  next  door  to  the 
Hospital  as  a  Maternity  Hospital.  Two  other 
houses  were  also  acquired  as  convalescing  wards. 

The  clinics,  especially  those  of  surgery,  have  al- 
ways been  large — almost  as  great  as  the  capacity  of 
the  building  would  allow;  the  construction  of  the 
hospital  and  additions  have  filled  the  college  clinics 
to  the  utmost.  A  year  ago  the  surgical  clinics 
were  considered  greater  than  any  other  in  the 
country  and  equal  to  the  greatest  in  Europe,  and 
at  the  present  time  they  have  increased  wonder- 
fully owing  to  the  renown  of  the  surgical  staff. 
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In  1888  the  Faculty  lost  the  first  member  in 
thirteen  years — Professor  Gunn.  He  knew  not 
that  in  the  space  of  three  years  four  of  his  col- 
leagues would  follow  him  to  everlasting  rest. 

Several  necessary  changes  were  made  at  this 
time.  Professor  Parkes  took  the  Chair  of  Surgery 
so  recently  vacated,  and  Dr.  Bevan,  an  eminent 
graduate,  entered  the  College  as  Professor  of  An- 
atomy. Almost  immediately  after  this  an  invita- 
tion was  extended  to  Professor  N.  Senn  to  fill  a  new 
chair,  of  Principles  of  Surgery  and  Surgical  Path- 
ology, which  was  accepted. 

At  this  same  period  negotiations  were  opened 
between  Lake  Forest  University  and  Rush  Med- 
ical College  to  formulate  a  union  of  the  latter  as 
medical  department  of  the  former. 

Soon  after  Professors  Knox  and  Brower  entered 
upon  their  duties  with  full  professorships. 

Subsequent  to  the  death  of  Professor  Allen,  in 
the  fall  of  '90,  Professor  Holmes  became  president. 

As  the  class  of  '91  were  about  to  graduate,  and 
all  was  going  joyously,  a  great  shock  was  received 
in  the  sudden  death  of  Professor  Parkes. 

The  inevitable  must  be  accepted! 

The  Chair  of  Surgery  was  too  great  for  the  work 
of  one  man.  So  it  was  decided  to  divide  the 
Chair — the  Principles  of  Surgery  and  Clinical 
Surgery,  and  Practice  of  Surgery  and  Clinical  Sur- 
gery. Professor  Senn,  who  held  the  Chair  of  Sur- 
gical Pathology,  took  the  Professorship  of  Practice, 
and  J.  B.  Hamilton,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  late  Super- 
vising Surgeon -General  of  the  Marine  Hospital 
Service,  accepted  that  of  Principles. 

New  professors  were  elected  to  the  following 
positions  :  William  A.  Locy,  A.  M.,  Professor  of 
Physiology;  Sanger  Brown,  M.  D.,  Professor  of 
Hygiene  and  Medical  Jurisprudence;  W.  T.  Bel- 
field,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Bacteriology.     R.  W.  H. 


A  thought  which  seemed  to  be  very  warmly  re- 
ceived by  most  of  the  students  was  one  which 
Prof.  Ingals  suggested  lately.  It  was  to  the 
effect  that  we  would  receive  as  much  benefit  from 
listening  to  the  lecture  as  indulging  in  an  ac- 
quired habit  of  passing  so  many  notes.  It  must  be 
annoying  to  the  instructor,  and  out  of  respect  to 
him,  if  not  for  our  own  good,  we  would  do  well  to 
restrict  ourselves  in  this  matter  and  write  as  few  as 
Ave  possibly  can.  Let's  not  let  him  have  to  men- 
tion it  ao'ain. 


AT  COLLEGE. 

PAPER    II. 

Come  with  a  supply  of  enthusiasm,  with  faith  in 
the  science  you  study,  and  with  faith  in  the  insti- 
tution which  you  have  decided  shall  be  your  alma 
mater.  Emerson  said  that  nothing  great  was  ever 
accomplished  without  enthusiasm,  and  human  ex- 
perience seems  to  verify  the  assertion.  Certainly 
you  will  have  need  of  this  quality  as  you  enter 
college,  or  you  may  strand  somewhere  upon  indiffer- 
ence or  even  distaste.  You  want  it  for  use  in  the 
class  room,  in  the  dissecting  room,  and  every  day 
among  your  mates.  Lewes,  great  in  many  things, 
was  weak  in  one,  and  floating  along  the  circum- 
stantial tide  into  indifferent  study  of  medicine 
stranded  soon  upon  a  malodorous  subject  in  the 
dissecting  room. 

No  ardent  student  can  help  being  interested  in 
his  dissection — and  interest  with  enthusiasm  will 
not  be  suffocated  by  a  bad  smell. 

So  to  an  enthusiast  obstacles  prove  spurs  to  aid 
him  onward. 

Honesty  of  purpose— high  aims,  these  are  good 
things  to  bring  to  college.  Perseverance  to  con- 
tinue in  what  seems  useless  detail. 

Courage  to  be  a  man  among  many  who  are  far 
from  being  men,  either  in  thought  or  action. 

Independence  enough  to  live  within  your  means 
and  be  economical,  even  at  the  risk  of  losing  popu- 
larity. And  enough  to  think  for  yourself  about 
everything— even  medical  subjects.  You  will  sit 
at  the  professor's  feet  with  due  reverence  for  his 
experience  and  learning;  you  would  be  a  poor 
student  if  you  did  not,  but  you  are  not  obliged  to 
accept  what  he  says  if  it  fail  to  commend  itself  to 
your  reason  and  good  sense.  The  doctors  some- 
times get  off  into  theology,  generally  to  make  a 
sad  mess  of  it.  You  will  remember  that  everyone 
has  a  right  to  discuss  theological  subjects,  and  you 
need  not  tremble  when  your  professor  iconoclast 
rises  before  your  shrine — he  is  only  indulging  in  a 
privilege. 

If  you  are  not  possessed  of  an  extraordinary 
amount  of  confidence,  you  may  feel  somewhat  awed 
as  you  enter  the  large  institution  for  the  first  time, 
and  a  damper  will  be  put  upon  your  enthusiasm 
when  you  discover  how  indifferent  everyone  is — 
even  the  college  clerk — to  all  your  youthful  ambi- 
tions.    Do  not  be  discouraged  even  if  the  Faculty 
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didn't  take  any  notice  of  your  coming,  after  writ- 
ing you  affectionate  letters  of  cordial  invitation; 
care  for  nothing  but  your  work  and  you  will  be 
noticed  soon  enough. 

If  you  are  a  stranger  in  the  city  the  first  thing 
for  you  to  do  will  be  to  find  a  good  home— a  room 
or  two  according  to  your  means,  near  to  or  far  from 
the  college  according  to  your  inclination;  each  one 
must  arrange  these  matters  for  himself.  The  col- 
lege clerk  may  offer  some  suggestions — so  do  the 
notices  you  will  find  on  the  walls.  President 
Holmes  himself  cannot  secure  you  better  board 
than  you  are  able  to  pay  for.  As  to  morals,  habits, 
what  to  do  on  Sunday,  and  how  to  take  a  Turkish 
bath,  Professor  Etheridge  will  inform  you.  When 
you  have  secured  your  seat  and  attended  a  few 
lectures  you  may  begin  to  feel  uneasy.  You  will 
not  understand  very  much  of  what  you  hear  pos- 
sibly; the  large  blank  books  you  bought  stay 
blank,  and  out  of  a  lecture  you  carry  away  a  modi- 
cum. You  think  you  have  missed  your  calling, 
especially  as  you  have  been  trying  to  keep  pace 
with  the  professor  and  the  book,  and  find  yourself 
far  behind.  Just  take  breath.  Carry  your  pocket 
lexicon  and  the  words  which  are  strange  to  you 
look  up;  see  how  much  of  the  lecture  you  can  take 
in  without  taking  down.  Imagine  the  professor 
some  temperance  lecturer,  for  instance,  and  you 
the  man  who  paid  a  quarter  to  hear  him. 

In  the  matter  of  lectures  you  are  advised  during 
the  first  year  to  take  only  junior  work;  to  waste 
no  valuable  time  in  dispensaries  seeing  what  you 
do  not  comprehend.  Don't  spend  much  time  find- 
ing partners  for  quiz.  Usually  more  time  is  lost 
chatting  than  is  gained  by  the  quiz,  and  you  are 
perhaps  learning  to  depend  less  upon  your  own 
ability  to  question  yourself.  The  private  quiz 
classes  conducted  by  different  lecturers  are  valu- 
able, and  you  will  have  no  trouble  in  getting  into 
them. 

The  boys  will  notice  you  if  the  professors  haven't, 
and  you  may  have  reason  to  feel  nervous  when  you 
see  your  fellows  being  "passed  up,"  hissed,  and 
made  the  butt  of  numerous  jokes.  Keep  a  stiff 
upper  lip.  If  you  are  fortunate  enough  not  to  be 
dudish,  forward,  or  overanxious  to  display  your 
preliminary  education  on  the  front  rows,  you  will 
get  along  nicely  and  may  defy  fate — otherwise,  alas! 

If  you  should  be  passed  up — laugh.  Never 
mind  gossip;  it  is  no  more  dangerous  at  college 


than  elsewhere  if  you  leave  it  alone.  The  new 
student  may  be  discussed,  of  course,  and  some  will 
shake  their  heads  concerning  him,  put  him  down 
as  a  knownothing,  or  talk  about  his  genius,  and 
waves  will  strike  your  ear  of  this  or  that,  but  never 
let  it  bring  a  flush  to  your  cheek  of  anger  or  satis- 
faction. You  are  in  College  to  study  medicine — 
you  know  yourself  and  have  your  hopes;  what  the 
students  may  think  or  say  of  you  cannot  hurt  you. 
With  a  clear  conscience  you  can  be  as  fearless  of 
words  as  a  man  on  the  Eiffel  tower  might  be  of  the 
stones  thrown  at  him  from  the  hand  of  a  boy. 

You  come  to  College  with  ambitions;  great  it 
may  be,  and  it  is  well,  if  they  do  not  carry  you 
toward  wrong  means  to  attain  your  ends.  You  may 
aspire  to  class  office,  but  you  should  distinguish 
between  the  mere  holding  such  a  position  and  the 
honor  which  it  brings  when  you  have  come  to  it 
because  of  your  merits. 

If  you  are  friendly  from  a  wish  to  be  popular  for 
the  sake  of  what  you  wish  to  secure,  you  are  doing 
a  contemptuous  thing  unworthy  of  a  man.  The 
office,  whatever  it  may  be,  does  confer  no  honor 
except  to  an  honorable  man,  and  such  a  man, 
while  he  may  endeavor  to  prove  his  fitness  for  any 
place  by  acts  of  manly  work,  will  never  stoop  to 
mere  office-seeking.  It  would  be  like  asking  a 
friend  for  a  Christmas  gift.  So  I  would  advise  you 
to  be  manly  enough  to  refrain  from  child-like  dem- 
onstrations. Possibly  you  may  not  get  an  office, 
but  if  you  deserved  one  that  would  not  be  a  calam- 
ity, and  you  would  have  the  respect  of  your  fel- 
lows, which,  as  the  world  turns,  you  will  find  more 
satisfactory  than  the  approval  of  those  who  do  no 
know  you.  One  short  year  at  College  with  class 
wreaths— the  rest  all  out  of  college  where  your 
character  worth  will  be  measured.  When  you  en- 
ter College  you  will  probably  have  a  good  opinion 
of  yourself,  which  is  right;  you  may  be  conceited, 
which  is  far  from  right.  At  first  you  may  be  in- 
clined to  buy  a  pair  of  gold-rimmed  spectacles 
and  some  College-stamped  stationery,  but  you  will 
get  over  this  entirely. 

Conceits  fade  as  fast  as  cheap  calico  when  you 
discover  how  medical  students  live  and  are  re- 
garded. You  will  be  called  "  jawbreaker,"  "  bone- 
scraper,"  and  snowballed  by  the  gamin. 

Half  a  dozen  landladies  will  tell  you,  with  the 
air  of  stoics,  that  they  were  "  taken  in  "  by  stu- 
dents, and  don't  rent  to  them  any  more;  the  laun- 
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dries  will  refuse  your  linen,  and  restaurants  will 
hang  out  "  meals  at  medical-student  prices." 
Slowly  but  surely  shall  come  to  you  the  reason 
why  certain  public  institutions  refuse  their  privi- 
leges to  medical  students,  and  the  force  expended 
in  conceit  will  go  elsewhere. 

To  industry  and   observation,  I  would  now  add: 

Patience. 

Independence. 

Economy. 

Courtesy,  and   all  you  have  to  spare  of  common 


<  I.I  XI C  A  L  MEMORANDA. 


Internal  Medicine 

Service    of  Prof.   Henry   M.   Lyman,   Rush 

Medical  College. 

FURNISHED  BY  GEO.  HENKY  CLEVELAND,  M.  D. 

Case  1,  Sept.  24,  1891. 

Chronic  inflammation  of  the  g 'astro-intestinal 
tract,  induced  by  an  irregular,  though  not  intem- 
perate, mode  of  life.     Male,  age  30. 

R      Pulv.  rhei,     .         .       gr.  iij. 

Sodii  bicarb.      .  gr.    v. 

Pulv.  aromat.  .      gr.     v. 

M.  et  ft.  in  chart,  no.  j. 

S.     To  be  taken  before  each  meal. 

Artificial  gastric  juice: 

R      Pepsin  a?         .      gr.  xij. — xx. 
Acidi  hydrochlor.      gtts.  iij. 
Aquae,  q.  s.         .         .     ^iv. 
M. 
S.     To  be  taken  after  meals. 
For  a.  parasitic  eruption  (chloasma)  on  the  right 
chest  of  this  patient. 

R      Kali  sulphid.  sol.  (;i.  aqua  qt.  j.) 
S.     Wash  part  twice  daily. 
There    must  be  a  change  in  the    mode    of   life. 
Good  rest,  and  at  normal  periods.     Sufficient  exer- 
cise and   change  of  thought.     Diet  must  be  regu- 
lated.     Corn-bread  and  buttermilk    may  be  con- 
tinued, inasmuch  as  it  has   been    found  agreeable. 
Gentle   laxatives  of  a  tonic  character,  such  as  the 
rhei  mixture  above  mentioned,  should  be  used  for 
some  time. 
Case  2. 

Mild  insolation. — Promote  perspiration  and  gen- 
eral   elimination    (attack    occurred    six   days  ago). 


Favorable  hygiene  in  every  way.  Keep  head  cool, 
and  keep  from  all  heat  exposure.  Daily  cool 
baths.     Gentle  laxatives. 

R      Mass  hydrarg.  gr.  v. 
S.      To  be  taken  first  night  to  initiate  treatment, 
followed  next  morning  by  copious  saline   draught. 
Then 

R      Pil.  aloes  et  myrrh  (aa.  gr.  j.) 
S.     One  each  night. 
Or 

R      Pil.  rhei  comp. 
S.     One  each  morning  and  evening. 
Or  for  women, 

R      Pil.  aloin.  bellad.  et  strych. 
S.     One,  two  or  three  daily,  as  necessary. 
Favor  excretion  by  kidneys.      Drink  pure  water 
freely;  lemonade,  vinegar  and  water. 
R      Kali  citratis,  =ij. 
Aquae,  O  ij. 

M. 
S.     A  little,  still   further   diluted,    to    be    taken 
occasionally. 

Good,  favoring  diet,  but  light,  easily  digested 
foods.  Fresh  fruits  and  well-cooked  vegetables 
may  be  taken;  fats  to  be  avoided,  also  strong 
meats.  Counter-irritation  along  the  upper  spine — 
dry  cupping  daily. 
For  pain: 

R      Phenacetine  gr.  x-xv. 
S.     Every    four    (4)    hours  as  called  for  by  head- 
ache. 
Case  3. 

Functional  nervous  manifestations  of  meno- 
pause.— Good  hygiene,  quiet  life.  Should  be  free 
from  all  care  of  whatever  nature.     Regularity. 

Treatment  consists  of  two  plans,  both  to  be  here 
adopted,  viz.:— Tonic  and  Palliative. 
Ionic: 

R      Elix.  ferri,  quin.  et  strych. 

Elix.  ferri,  quin.  et  acid,  arsen.  aa  jv. 
S.     One  teaspoonful  in  water  after  meals.     Con- 
tinued for  a  year  or  more.    Or  in  lieu  of  the  above: 
R      Elix.  calisayae. 
S.     One  teaspoonful    after    meals,  with   the  con- 
joint use  of 

Pil.  strych. 
in  proper  dose  to  meet  indications;  or 
R     Elix.  calisayae  3i--ij- 

Liq.  kali  arsenitis   gtts.  iij. 
M. 
S.  One  teaspoonful  after  meals,  together  with 
R      Pil.  aloin.  bellad.  et  strych. 
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S.     One  each  night,  or  morning  and  night. 
Palliative: 

1^      Sodii  bromidi,  gr.  xxx. 
Caffeinae,  gr.       j . 

M. 
S.     Every  2  to  4  hours  for  its  calmative  effect. 
The  so-called  "Bromo  Soda"  of  the  shops  may 
be  administered.      Its  formula  is  quite  the  same  as 
above. 

Always  make  a  uterine  examination  in  these 
cases. 

Case  4 — Chronic  meningitis. 
Yf     Hydrarg  chlor.  mite. 
Pulv.  jalapae,  aa  gr.  x. 
S.     For  immediate  use. 
IJ,      Kali  iodidi  gr.  v. 
Well  diluted,  every  four  (4)  hours,  and  to  be  em- 
ployed continuously. 

]^      Phenacetine  gr.  x. 
S.     As  necessary  to  control  pain. 
Counter-irritation.     Blisters  behind  the  ears  and 
to  upper  spine.     General  good  care,  freedom  from 
exposures,  and  the  avoidance  of  alcoholics. 

Case  1,  Sept.  28,  1391. 

Chronic  functional  derangement  of  stomach,  in- 
testines, heart  and  kidneys: — Diet  must  be  regu- 
lated to  relieve  organs  of  undue  work.  The  model 
diet  under  these  circumstances  is  the  so-called 
milk  diet.  Sugar  and  starchy  foods  should  be 
avoided,  while  fats  and  carbo-hydrates  may  be 
allowed,  except  when  they  are  coarse  and  ill-fitted 
for  digestion. 

The  following  will  oftentimes  produce  good  re- 
sults in  these  conditions. 

IjL      Kali  iodidi  gr.  iij.  to  v. 

S.     Thrice  daily,  well  diluted  in  water. 

Opium  in  small  doses  is  efficient  as  a  tonic. 
1>      Opii  pulv.  gr.  \. 
S.     Thrice  daily. 

This  should  be  carefully  watched  in  order  that 
it  does  not  interfere  with  due  elimination  by  skin, 
bowels  and  kidneys.  Elimination,  in  the  function- 
ally inactive  state,  must  be  favored,  and  this  may 
be  well  done  by  the  use  of 

1}      Pilocarpi  hydrochlor.  gr.  T\. 

S.     To  be  administered  every  five  to  eight  hours. 

Effects  here  are  also  to  be  watched,  as  this  drug 
often  exerts  a  depressant  action  upon  the  heart 
muscle.     Hot  baths  and  friction  may  be  employed. 


Case  2. 

Physical  torpor  of  old  age: — Must  encourage, 
strongly,  good  and  sufficient  exercise.  There  are 
many  different  kinds  of  muscular  movements,  and 
a  due  discretion  should  be  exercised  in  their 
recommendation.  Furthermore,  the  mind  is  to  be 
prompted  to  harmonious  use,  and  a  new  interest  is 
to  be  developed.  Employment  of  mind  and  body 
is  the  desideratum  of  happiness  and  comfort  in  ad- 
vanced life,  as  well  as  being  the  hinge  upon 
which  physical  force  will  swing. 

Case  3. 

Epileptiform  manifestations  due  to  intestinal 
torpor: — Animal  foods  here;  eggs,  milk,  broths, 
soups,  minced  meats,  soft  foods.  This  dietary  con- 
tinued for  a  number  of  weeks,  gradually  adding 
vegetables. 

Gentle  laxatives. 

1}      Pil.  aloin.    bellad.  et  strych.  (No.  1). 
S.     One  each  night,  or  morning  and  night. 

In  lieu  of  this,  aloes  and  myrrh,  or  rhei  and 
aloes. 

This  should  also  be  given, 
!>.      Salolis  gr.  x. 

S.     Taken  in  water  half  an  hour  before  eating. 

An  intestinal  disinfectant  effect  is  thus  pro- 
duced. This  treatment  continued  a  number  of 
weeks  will  definitely  determine  the  nature  of  the 
case,  indicating  the  relative  importance  of  the 
spasmodic  feature. 

Case  4. 

Muscular  rheumatism.    Inter-scapular  region. — 
Avoid  all  exposure.     Light  diet. 
JJ     Acidi  salicylici  gr.  x. 
S.     Every  hour  until  a  partial  physiological  ef- 
fect, then  every  2,  3,  or  4  hours,  gradually  decreas- 
ing.    To  be  continued  for  one  week. 

Tp      Pil.  cath.  co.  (vegetable)  no.  j. 
S.     As  necessary. 
Locally. 

5      Lin.  chloroformi. 
S.     Q.  s.  to  part  often,  with   brisk   rubbing   and 
heat. 

Case  1,  Thursday,  Oct.  1,  1891. 
Paranoia: — The  fixed  and  systematized  type  of 
mental    delusions,  and  may  be    with    illusions  and 
hallucinations. 

Treatment. — Produce  rest  of  the  brain;  long,, 
regular  and  easy  sleep. 
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B      Sulphonal  gr.  xxx. 

S.  To  be  taken  every  second  night,  in  warm 
water. 

The  general  nutrition  and  digestion  should 
have  due  attention,  and  the  hygienic  surroundings 
and  habits  of  the  patient  should  conform  to  a  quiet, 
restful,  mentally  invigorating  life. 

Case  2. 

Posterior  spinal  sclerosis.  Locomotor  ataxia. — 
The  early  treatment  is  always  more  promising,  a 
cure  or  stoppage  of  the  disease  being  many  times 
possible.  Later  on  in  the  disease  a  cure  is  quite 
impossible.  The  early  treatment  consists  of 
absolute  rest  in  bed  for  at  least  a  number  of 
months,  together  with  the  use  of  mercurial  in- 
unctions and  the  internal  use  of 
B      Kali  iodidi  gr.  v. 

S.  Three  times  daily  in  water,  gradually  in- 
creasing the  dose,  and  continuing  for  about  one 
month. 

In  using  this  drug  it  will  be  found  best  to  allow 
intervals  to  elapse  after  a  month  or  so,  during 
which  the  drug  is  withheld.  It  is  then  resumed 
in  small  doses,  gradually  increasing  as  before. 
Again,  it  will  be  well  to  gradually  decrease  the 
dose  as  the  interval  is  approached,  instead  of 
abruptly  stopping  the  drug. 

Electricity  may  be  used  where  there  is  much 
pain.  The  faradic  brush  over  the  spine  is  a  good 
form.  General  counter-irritation  over  the  spine 
is  also  beneficial.  DorCt  allow  opiates.  In  these 
cases  there  is  great  danger  of  the  establishment  of 
the  opium  habit,  which  is  a  far  more  deplorable 
condition  than  that  produced  by  the  disease  in 
question. 

Fortunately,  phenacetine  and  acetanilid  are  now 
employed  with  desirable  results,  and  may  be  used 
for  a  long  time  without  causing  any  harm;  10  and 
15  grain  doses  of  these  agents  may  be  given  as 
often  as  necessary  to  produce  ease  from  pain. 
Phenacetine  is  generally  better,  as  its  use  is  not 
followed  by  the  cyanosis  which  is  sometimes  ob- 
served from  acetanilid. 

Case  3. — 

Chronic  inflammation  of  the  sternal  fieriostewm. 
— Rest,  bowels  relieved,  good  hygiene,  avoid  ex- 
posures. 

B      Kali  iodidi  gr.  v. 
S.     Three  times  daily. 


Case  1,  Oct.  5,  1891— 

Chronic  gastritis,  following  influenza. — Adult. 

An  entire  change  of  air  and  occupation  should 
be  had,  new  surroundings,  a  careful  regulation  of 
the  diet,  stimulation  of  the  healthy  secretions. 
Overcome  fermentation.  Give  such  remedies  as 
will  tend  to  control  the  formation  or  development 
of  the  micro-organisms  of  fermentation. 
B  Liq.  iodinii  comp.  gtts.  v. 
S.     Before  meals  in  tepid  water. 

And  with  this  may  be  used 

B      Liq.  kali  arsenitis  gtts.  ij. 
S.     Before  meals. 

This  may  be  continued  for  several  months  where 
found  necessary.  Avoid  all  cold  drinks  and  food . 
For  the  morning  nausea  which  is  complained  of 
the  following  will  be  useful: 

B     Acidi  hydrocyan.  dil.  gtts.  iij. 

S.  To  be  taken  the  first  thing  upon  arising  in 
the  morning. 

If  this  proves  inefficient,  atropiae    sulphatis  gr. 
Ti^-  may  be  added,  and  the  effect  carefully  watched. 
For  the  same  indications, 
B      Caffeinae  gr.  j. 

S.  In  the  morning  and  several  times  daily,  if 
necessary. 

If  these  measures  fail  to  stop  the  nausea,  a  small 
blister  may  be  applied  over  the  epigastrium.  The 
size  need  not  be  greater  than  a  half-dollar  or  dollar 
piece,  and  the  effect  may  be  assisted  by  the  sub- 
sequent use  of  a  poultice.  These  procedures  mav 
be  repeated  every  4  or  5  days  if  necessary.  Where 
the  nausea  is  accompanied  by  considerable  pain, 
and  of  a  constant  nature,  the  superficial  layer  of  the 
epidermis  may  be  removed  from  the  surface  of  the 
blister,  and  morphiae  sulphatis  gr.  \  carefully 
dusted  thereon.  For  the  intestinal  torpor  which 
so  frequently  accompanies  these  cases,  rhei,  aloes, 
podophyllin,  or  euonymin  may  be  used  in  small 
doses.  The  officinal  Pil.  Rhei.  Comp.  and  Pil. 
Aloes  et  Myrrh,  are  very  trustworthy  and  good 
preparations. 

Careful  regulation  of  the  diet  is  very  important. 
A  milk  diet  is  generally  the  best  where  it  can  be 
followed  out.  Fresh  eggs,  meat  juices.  A  strictly 
out-of-door  life.  Massage.  Electricity,  faradic. 
Massage  three  times  weekly  under  good,  skillful 
hands. 
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Case  2. — 

Diarrhoea  following  influenza  (chronic) : — Adult. 
I>      Bismuthi  salicylates   3i. 
Pancreatine  gr.  v. 

M.    Et  ft.  in  chart.  No.  i. 
S.      Every  four  (4)  hours. 
The    bismuth    preparations   are  very  reliable  in 
lax  intestinal  troubles,  but  they  need  to  be  exhib- 
ited in  large  doses.     The  effect  is  soothing,  healing 
and  disinfectant.      Trousseau    advises   teaspoonful 
doses.     Avoid  opiates  in  these  cases.     Here 
R      Salicin  gr.  x. 
S.     Three  times  daily, 
will  be  found  of  advantage. 
Case  3. — 

Sexual  Neurasthenia. — Strong  young  man  fol- 
lowing indoor  life. 

Treatment. — A  complete  change  is  requisite — a 
change  in  all  the  surroundings  and  habits  of  life. 
Should  give  up  all  intellectual  and  indoor  occupa- 
tions, and  should  "rough  it"  for  awhile.  Where 
the  means  permit,  a  prolonged  hunting  and  camp- 
ing tour  should  be  taken.  Get  away  from  the  arti- 
ficial life  and  live  in  the  open  air.  Engage  in  the 
hardier  sports,  and  develop  new  thoughts  and  aims. 
Electricity  and  massage  may  be  of  value.  No  medi- 
cines. 

Case  4. — 

Myalgia,  with  atony  of  the  stomach. — Good, 
warm,  seasonable  clothing.  Laxatives.  General 
care. 

B      Rhei  pulv. 

Sodii  bicarb,  aa  gr.  iij. 
M.    Et  ft.  in  chart.  No.  j. 
S.     Three  times  daily. 
Mineral  waters.     Tonics. 

R      Tr.  gentinae  comp.  ~j. 
S.     Taken  in  water  before  meals. 
To  this  may  be  added,  when  indicated, 

Kali  iodidi  gr.  j. 
Case  1.  Oct.  8,  1881.— 

Aphasia  (alcoholic),  of  considerable  standing; 
degenerative  processes  have  set  in. 

Faradism.  for  five  minutes  daily.  Positive  pole 
upon  the  posterior  surface  of  the  neck;  negative 
under  the  jaw  and  about  the  front  of  the  neck. 
Gentle  current,  not  enough  to  produce  spasms  or 
to  cause  pain. 

R      Pil.  phosphorous,  gr.  yi-g-. 
S.     Three  times  daily. 


Also  cod-liver  oil  in  large  doses.  The  phospho- 
rus may  be  continued  for  two  months,  and  then  in 
its  stead  arsenious  acid  may  be  used  for  the  same 
length  of  time.  The  alternating  use  of  these  reme- 
dies may  be  continued  for  long  time. 
Case  2. 

Paralysis  agitaus,  following  an  injury  to  the 
spine. 

R      Liq.  kali  arsenitis  gtts.  iv. 
S.     Injected    hypodermically  once  daily,  gradu- 
ally  increasing  the   dose    until    10   or  12  drops,  or 
even  more,  are  used. 
Case  3. — 

Gonorrhocal  rheumatism  (recent). — Improve  the 
general  nutrition.  General  treatment  is  hereof 
advantage. 

R      Kali  iodidi,  gr.  iij. 
S.     Three  times  daily. 
Also 

R      Syr.  ferri  iodidi,  ~ss. 
S.     Three  times  daily. 
This  may  be  increased  later  on  to  a  drachm. 

Case  1,  Oct.  15,  1891.— 

Chronic  Catarrhal  Gastritis  with  Intestinal 
Indigestion — Gentle  laxatives. 

R      Sodii  sulphatis  .         ^ss. 

Inf.  sennae  comp.        .     Oss. 
M. 
S.     One-half  wineglassful   as  required  to  pro- 
duce and  continue  a  laxative  effect. 

Ginger  or  other  carminative  may  be  added  to 
this  if  necessary,  and  in  order  to  overcome  griping. 

The  cold  infusion  of  senna  is  often  preferable, 
because  the  more  drastic  principles  are  not  ex- 
tracted by  the  cold  process. 

This  treatment  may  be  continued  until  decided 
evidences  of  improvement  are  manifest,  when  it 
will  be  well  to  commence  the  use  of  a  bitter  tonic. 

Among  those  which  are  of  value  may  be  men- 
tioned, inf.  anthemidis,  inf.  eupatorii,  inf.  quassae 
and  inf.  gentianae. 

In  these  cases  avoid  the  tinctures — the  alcoholic 
preparations — and  for  this  reason  the  infusions  are 
better. 

The  diet  should  receive  careful  attention.  Fats 
should  be  rigidly  excluded.  Small  quantities  of 
food  should  be  taken  at  a  time,  and  frequently  re- 
peated if  necessary.  Better  to  have  six  meals 
daily  than  three.  Eggs,  toast,  stale  bread,  tender, 
lean  meats  thoroughly  divided  or  minced,  thin, 
fat-freed  soups,  and  milk  may  be  allowed.  Ex- 
clude tea,  coffee,  tobacco  and  alcohol. 
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Case  2.— 

Bulbar  Paresis. — Due  to  syphilitic  infiltration 
of  tissues  about  the  basal  region. 

Mercurial  inunctions  to  arm-pits  and  inner  parts 
of  thighs. 

The  officinal  Unguentum  Hydragyri  should  be 
used,  employing  a  mass  the  size  of  a  small  marble 
each  night.  This  may  be  continued  for  a  month, 
when  it  will  be  well  to  stop  for  about  the  same 
period,  after  which  the  plan  may  be  resumed. 
B  Kali  iodidi,  gr.  v. 
S.  Three  times  daily  diluted  with  water,  or 
the  iodide  may  be  taken  in  Rr.  cinchonae  comp.  or, 
tr.  gentianae  comp. 

General  hygienic  rules  should  be  followed,  par- 
ticularly warm  clothing  should  be  worn  and  the 
bowels  kept  free.  There  should  be  two  free  alvine 
evacuations  daily.  General  elimination  should  be 
favored. 

Case  3. — 

Athetosis — Involving  the  right  hand  and  foot. 
B      Kali  bromidi,  gr.  xx. 

Chloral,  gr.  x. 

M. 
S.     Well  diluted  with  water  three  times  daily. 

Case  1,  Oct.  22,  1891.— 

Left  hemichorea. — 

In  such  cases,  tonics — iron,  quinine,  strychnine 
and  phosphorus — are  indicated  to  preserve  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  systemic  processes  while  passing 
through  the  wearing  and  wearying  influences  of 
the  almost  constant  spasm,  or  constantly  recurring 
spasms.  It  is  many  times  well  in  the  exhibition 
of  these  remedies  to  begin,  say  on  the  first  of  each 
calendar  month,  and  continue  uninterruptedly  up 
to  the  twenty-fifth,  sometimes  gradually  increasing 
the  quantities,  and  then  cease  entirely  until  the 
first  of  the  succeeding  month,  when  the  same  plan 
may  be  repeated. 

A  milk  diet  will  be  found  beneficial,  and  gen- 
eral attention  to  the  bodily  nutrition  should  be 
given   as  a  part   of  the   general    tonic    treatment. 

In  cities  where  the  milk  is  considerably  diluted 
by  the  dealers,  both  from  the  abstraction  of  the 
cream  and  the  addition  of  water,  it  is  found  very 
often  better  to  use  cod-liver  oil  in  the  place  of 
milk.  A  few  drops  may  at  first  be  given,  after 
meals,  and  increased  from  one-half  to  two  teaspoons- 
ful,   according   to    the    indications,    the    age   and 


vigor  of  the  child.     Arsenic  has  much  credit  in  the 
treatment  of  chorea. 

B  Liq.  kali,  arsenitis,  gtts.  jv. 
S.  Three  times  daily  with  meals. 
When  it  becomes  admissible  the  arsenic  may  be 
given  hypodermically,  and  it  is  a  preferable  mode 
of  administration.  The  physiological  effect  can  be 
better  graduated,  and  the  effect  is  more  pronounced. 
In  this  way  it  needs  to  be  given  but  once  daily. 

In  the  latter  stages  of  chorea  the  pushing  of 
strychnia  quite  to  the  point  of  toleration,  and 
then  continued  short  of  such  point  for  a  consider- 
able length  of  time,  is  frequently  called  for  and  is 
of  much  value.  This  is  indicated,  remember,  when 
exhaustion  of  nerve  force  comes  on. 
Case  2.— 

Peripheral  neuritis — Warm  baths;  warm  cloth- 
ing; friction;  favorable  nutrition;  avoid  alcoholics 
and  exposure.  Salicylic  acid  or  salicylate  of  soda 
if  a  rheumatic  tendency  can  be  found. 

B      Kali  iodidi,       .         .         gr.  v. 
S.     Three  (3)  times  daily,  gradually  increasing 
the  amount  up  to  x  or  xv  grains. 
Case  3. 

Polyuria. — Diminished  tissue  waste.  Meat  diet 
and  fats  are  indicated.     Carbo-hydrates. 

Valerian  in  large  doses  is  a  valuable  drug.  The 
powdered  root  may  be  used,  but  is  usually  objec- 
tionable from  its  bulkiness  in  the  quantity  neces- 
sary. The  solid  extract,  or  a  reliable  fluid  extract 
will  be  found  to  answer  well. 

B     Ext.  Valerianae  fl. .         3i- 
S.    To  be  taken  six  (6)  times  daily. 
This  quantity  may  be  increased   gradually  until 
from  one   ounce   to    one    and   one-half  ounces  are 
taken  daily. 

Case  1,  Oct.  26,  1891.— 

Chronic  Rheumatism. — Meat  diet,  graham 
bread,  fats. 

B      Acidi  nitrici  dil.  gtts.  x. 
S.     In    water   three   times   daily,  continued  for 
upwards  of  six  weeks. 
Case  2.— 

Subacute  Rheumatism. — Elimination,  baths,  fric- 
tion of  surface  of  body. 

The  more  acute  the  case  of  rheumatism,  the  bet- 
ter the  effect  of  salicylic  acid.      Obtain   the   pure 
acid  if  possible — which  is  quite  difficult. 
B     Acidi  salicylici  gr.  x. 
S.     Every  two  hours. 
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Continue  this  agent  and  the  dose  until  the  system 
becomes  saturated.  This  plan  may  be  followed 
for  a  week,  when  it  may  be  well  to  change  to  tonics 
and  alkalines. 

R      Kali  citratis    §ij. 
Aquae  Oj. 

S.  Two  tablespoonsful  every  two  (2)  hours. 
This  should  be  carried  to  the  point  of  rendering 
the  urine  distinctly  alkaline,  and  may  be  continued 
for  a  week  or  more.  Woolen  clothing  should  be 
next  to  the  body  during  sleep  as  well  as  during 
wakefulness.  Local  stimulating  applications  may 
be  used,  of  which  the  simple  oil  of  turpentine  is 
a  very  good  example. 
For  tonic, 

R      Elix.  ferri,  quiniae  et  strychnia  3j. 
S.     Every  4  hours, 
is  admirable,  and  will    be    found    quite   generally 
useful. 

If  there  is  a  syphilitic  suspicion,  the  following 
should  be  employed: 

R      Kali  iodidi  gr.  v. 
S.     Three  (3)  times  daily. 
Sciatica. — Absolute  and  continuous  rest  in  bed. 
In  the  relief  of  pain,  opiates  should  be  avoided, 
owing  to  the  possibility  of  their   continued  use  be- 
coming demanded.     In  lieu  of  opium  or  its  deriv- 
atives, we  now  have  acetanilid,  which  may  be  given 
in  ten  grain    doses   as    often    as   found    necessary. 
This  agent   sometimes  causes  cyanosis,  and  when 
such  tendency  is  observed  the  conjoint  administra- 
tion of  alcohol  will   be  found  useful.      The  alcohol 
tends  to  counteract  the  depressant  effects  of  the 
acetanilid. 

Phenacetine  may  be  advantageously  exhibited  in 
ten  and  fifteen  grain  doses  every  two  or  three 
hours. 

Exalgine  is  another  agent  belonging  to  this 
class,  and  may  be  used  in  five  grain  doses. 

Antipyrin,  also,  is  a  pain-relieving  substance, 
but  on  account  of  its  high  price,  its  use  becomes 
much  restricted. 

In  these  cases  the  general  bodily  nutrition  cer- 
tainly should  be  improved.  A  rich  and  abundant 
diet  should  be  ordered,  and  with  this  elimination 
should  be  well-favored.  Electricity  is  often  use- 
ful— galvanism  for  five  minutes  daily,  the  current 
being  mild  and  passed  in  an  upward  direction. 

Sp>a$m  of  the  trapezius,  from  bruises. — Counter- 
irritation.  Electricity.  Friction.  Stimulating 
linaments.  Galvanism  daily  for  five  minutes.  Good 
diet.     Out-of-door  life. 


Cases  1  and  2,  Nov.  2,  1891.— 

Chorea. — Milk,  eggs,  fish,  tender  meats,  bread, 
animal  food,  selected.  Out-of-door  life.  Generally 
best  to  keep  children  thus  affected  from  school.  In 
an  ordinary  case  it  is  not  necessary  to  give  anti- 
spasmodics. The  most  noticeable  results  follow 
the  use  of  Fowler's  solution: 

R      Liq.  kali  arsenitis  gtts.  iij.-jv. 
S.     Three  times  daily,  after  meals. 

In  using  this  remedy,  the  skin,  eyes  and  face 
should  be  watched  closely,  in  order  that  the  point 
of  toleration  may  be  observed.  The  dose  may  be 
gradually  increased  up  to  ten  drops. 

Where  it  can  be  done,  the  hypodermic  employ- 
ment of  arsenic  will  be  found  beneficial.  In  this 
way  one  dose  daily  is  generally  sufficient.  In  ad- 
vanced cases,  where  the  trouble  has  been  in  prog- 
ress for  three  or  four  months,  strychnia  becomes 
useful.  It  may  be  used  in  doses  of  gr.  -J^,  and  con- 
tinued for  some  time. 

In  still  more  severe  cases,  it  may  become  neces- 
sary to  give  chloral,  in  doses  sufficient — according 
to  the  patient's  age  and  susceptibility — to  produce 
a  sedative  effect  upon  the  nervous  system. 

There  are  still  other  severe  cases  wherein  alcohol 
seems  to  be  demanded,  together  with  forcible  feed- 
ing. 

Epilepsy — Cascara  cordial,  or  conf.  senna,  for 
the  bowels. 

R      Kali  iodidi       3      j. 
Kali  bromidi    §  iij. 
Aquae  q.  s.      fxvj. 
M. 
S.     One  teaspoonf ul  every  four  (4)  hours. 

"  Walking"  Typhoid. — Rest,  good  nursing,  milk, 
eggs,  broth,  gruel,  plenty  of  water,  lemonade.  No 
medicines.     Bitters  during  convalescence. 

Acute  bronchitis,  with  accompanying  gastritis. — 
Equalize  the  circulation.  Hot  foot-baths,  friction. 
Dover's  powder,  ten  grains,  in  very  first  stages, 
during  the  hyperaemia. 

R      Acidi  hydrocyan,  dil.  gtts.  iij. 


Morph.  sulph. 


gr. 


M. 


S.     Every  three  (3)  or  four  (4)  hours. 
Saline  laxatives.     Citrate    of  magnesia  in   good 
quantities,    every    two   or  three    hours    until  the 
bowels    move    freely.      The  granulating  salts  may 
be  used. 
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Nov.  5,  1891.— 

Chronic  Entero- Colitis. —  Regulate  diet.  Easily 
digested  foods  only,  milk,  eggs,  broiled  fish,  roasted 
potatoes,  cooked  fruits— avoiding  the  hard  parts. 
Hot  water  enemata,  with  the  addition  of  salt.  Rec- 
tal injections  of  compound  tr.  iodine,  not  strong 
enough  to  cause  pain. 
Internally: 

R      Liq.  iodinii  com  p.  gtts.  ij. 
S.     In  water  before  meals. 
Also, 

R      Liq.  kali  arsenitis  gits.  iij. 
S.     In  water  after  meals. 
This  plan  may  be  continued  for  a  long  period. 
Cerebral  arterio- sclerosis  (arthritic). 
R      Kali  iodidi         .         gr.    v. 
Vini  colchici  sem.   gtts.  xv. 
Aquae  q.  s.         .  3     j- 

M. 
S.     Three  times  daily. 
Rest,   graduated    muscular   exercise  in  the  open 
air,  massage,  friction.     Skin  warm.     Bowels  open. 
Favor  oxidation. 

RUSH'S    POET. 

Notwithstanding  the  modest  blush  which  the 
compilation  of  a  few  facts  will  cause  him,  we  must 
say  that  the  Class  of  '92  is  very  much  gratified  that 
it  contains  a  poet  to  whom  such  statements  are  due. 
Not  infrequently  a  student  is  found  who  is  author 
of  one  or  more  literary  gems  showing  no  little 
amount  of  precision,  thought  and  beauty,  but  very 
rarely  indeed  is  a  class,  as  it  is  in  the  present  in- 
stance, able  to  claim  one  whose  unusual  ability  and 
true  poetic  nature  have  already  elevated  him  to  a 
national  reputation,  receiving  for  him  very  favor- 
able comment  from  the  public  press  and  from  such 
great  and  immortal  poets  as  Holmes  and  Whittier. 

Our  poet,  Edward  Solon  Goodhue,  whose  photo- 
graph appears  in  the  frontispiece,  needs  no  intro- 
duction ;  our  readers  have  already  made  his 
acquaintance  through  the  columns  of  The  Cor- 
puscle. Born  at  Sunnyside,  Province  of  Quebec, 
in  1861,  he  was  instructed  at  home  up  to  his 
fifteenth  year  by  a  tutor,  being  a  delicate  youth. 
However,  his  ardent  love  for  mountain,  meadow 
and  stream  gained  for  him  sufficient  strength  and 
vigor  to  complete  his  education  at  the  McGill  Uni- 
versity (St.  Francis  College),  where  he  took  both 
the  classical  and  scientific  courses.  French  and 
Spanish  are  as  fluent  with  him  as  his  native  tongue. 


Mr.  Goodhue  is  one  of  the  favored  few  who  are 
born  poets.  He  wrote  in  rhyme  when  five  years  of 
age,  and  the  poems  of  his  eighteenth  and  nine- 
teenth years  were  collected  by  the  Pacific  Press 
Publishing  Co.,  Cal.,  and  published  in  a  handsome 
illustrated  volume,  entitled  "  Verses  from  the  Val- 
ley." His  poetic  inspiration  leads  him  in  close 
community  with  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  his 
genius  expresses  the  purest,  highest,  sweetest 
sentiments  of  the  human  heart.  "  Ebb  and  Flow," 
which  has  been  set  to  music.  "  Love  First," 
"Release,"  "Silence,"  "Lines  written  on  the  Ilia 
of  an  Old  Skeleton,"  "  Peccavi,"  "  The  Rain," 
"Grief,"  and  many  others  are  special  favorites. 
Can  anyone  doubt  the  immortality  of  the  beautiful 
lines  : 

"  Love  thou  thy  neighbor — God  obey — 

Though  yet  he  hate  thee,  love  alway ; 

Love  turneth  even  hate  away." 

Or  the  following? 

"  I  love  my  valley,  and 

I  love  what  in  it  lies; 
Not  only  miles  of  bounteous  land 

And  cloudless,  smiling  skies, 
But  hearts  of  many  there,  who  hold 
The  love  I  treasure  more  than  gold." 

Unquestionably  one  who  has  the  happy  faculty 
of  saying  so  many  fine-spun  things  in  such  an  ex- 
cellent manner  as  is  done  in  "Verses  from  the 
Valley  "  has  a  duty  before  him  which  must  be  ac- 
complished. Mr.  Goodhue  writes  poetry  in  an 
original  and  fearless  manner  more  easily  than  most 
men  write  prose.  An  able  critic  says:  "No  one 
who  reads  Mr.  Goodhue's  book  of  poems  can  doubt 
that  here  is  a  poet  skilled  to  make  heartstrings  vi- 
brate, not  only  to  the  lighter  strains,  but  to  such 
depths  of  feeling  melody  as  lays  the  innermost  re- 
cesses of  self  bare  to  the  soul.  After  reading  him 
one  is  glad  to  believe  that  now  is  the  dawning  of  a 
brighter  day  for  poetry  than  the  pessimistic  critics 
acknowledge;  and  surely  the  radiance  of  such  a 
genius  as  Mr.  Goodhue's  will  be  felt  in  the  glory 
of  this  dawning."  "All  lovers  of  poetry,"  says  an- 
other, "will  lay  the  volume  down  with  a  sigh  of  re- 
gret that  the  end  has  been  reached."  Kind  words- 
of  appreciation  might  be  quoted  in  great  numbers, 
but  after  a  careful  examination  of  his  book  and 
later  poems  we  will  add  only  in  the  words  of  the 
author  of  "Palms"  that  "  Mr.  Goodhue's  verses  are 
the    very  embodiment   of   nobility,  and    chastene^ 
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regard  for  everything  that  is  beautiful  and  virtuous 
and  true." 

While  in  McGill  University  Mr.  Goodhue  started 
and  was  the  first  editor  of  the  college  paper,  the 
Echo.  In  it  was  printed  his  first  poem,  "  Students 
to  Bank  Clerks,"  a  pasquinade  which  was  widely 
copied.  At  twenty  years  of  age  he  was  editor  of 
The  Dawn,  a  boys  and  girls'  monthly,  and  was 
on.  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Law  and  Order  Maga- 
zine, Toronto.  Failing  in  health,  he  traveled 
through  the  south  for  nearly  a  year,  during  which 
time  he  wrote  "  Floridinia  "  in  three  cantos,  "  De 
Glory  Song,"  "  De  Good  Ole  Ways,"  etc.  Besides 
his  editorial  work,  our  poet  has  contributed  widely 
to  the  Youth's  Companion,  Golden  Era,  Over- 
land, Harper's  Magazine,  and  various  other  peri- 
odicals, under  different  noms  de  plume  or  his  ini- 
tials. Some  lines  dedicated  to  the  Czar  of  Russia 
on  his  "  Providential  Escape"  brought  the  author 
a  letter  of  thanks  from  the  Emperor. 

In  18S3  Mr.  Goodhue  removed  to  Riverside, 
California,  where  he  continued  his  literary  work; 
he  was  editing  a  daily  paper  when  he  entered  Rush 
Medical  College. 

Other  works  are  in  preparation,  including 
"  Straucfis  College  and  Shorter  Sketches"  and 
"Other  Pieces."  The  former  has  been  compared 
to  Hawthorne's  "  Twice  Told  Tales";  the  original 
pleasing  expression  characteristic  of  the  author  of 
"Verses  From  the  Valley"  pervades  these  interest- 
ing sketches.  "Other  Pieces"  is  a  volume  of  essays 
on  "  Liberty,"  "Manners,"  "  Inconstancy,"  "Criti- 
cism," "  The  Right  and  Wrong,"  "  Being  and 
Doing  "  and  other  subjects. 

Being  a  natural  born  philanthropist,  Mr.  Good- 
hue's large  heart  is  filled  to  overflowing  with  hu- 
mane love  which  continually  blossoms  into  thought, 
word  or  deed  for  the  betterment  of  mankind.  To 
this  end  he  lectured  one  year  in  New  York.  Busy 
indeed  is  his  active  brain,  revolving  far-reaching, 
new  ideas  tending  toward  light,  truth  and  progress 
even  to  the  exclusion  of  self-repute,  which  is  wholly 
lost  sight  of  in  the  background.  One  work  now 
ready  for  the  press  is  being  witheld  by  the  author 
until  he  is  older. 

Mr.  Goodhue  married  Miss  May  Roser,  Septem- 
ber, 1889.  Mrs.  Goodhue,  born  in  Ohio,  1805,  was 
graduated  from  Marion  High  School  in  '84,  where 
she  taught  two  years.  She  entered  the  Chicago 
Training  School  in  '88,  and  the  Woman's  Medical 


College  a  little  later,  where  she  took  one  year. 
Possessing  all  the  graces  and  good  cpialities  so  es- 
sential to  our  poet's  happiness,  we  might  imagine 
his  lines  addressed  to  her: 

"  They  do  not  flash,  her  eyes, 
But  they  sparkle  and  shine, 
Reflecting  the  kindly  light 

Of  a  soul  divine; 
I  wish — I  have  often  wished — 
Their  dark  orbs  were  mine. 

"  Mine  to  look  into— and 

Mine  to  have  love  express, 
With,  Oh  !  such  a  wealth  and  power 

Of  deep  tenderness; 
With  virtue  to  cheer,  I  know, 

And  comfort  and  bless." 

The  editors  of  The  Corpuscle  feel  a  deep  interest 
in  our  young  poet,  not  only  because  he  is  a  brother 
in  our  great  medical  family  and  was  unanimously 
elected  Class  Poet,  but  also  because  it  was  he  who 
first  conceived  and  carried  out  the  worthy  thought  of 
publishing  a  Rush  College  paper.  The  conscientious 
and  noble  principle  so  characteristic  in  the  man  re- 
vealed themselves  once  more  when  he  devoted  the 
necessary  time  and  expense  to  institute  a  paper 
which  would  be  nothing  to  him  in  the  future  but  a 
medium  through  wnich  pleasant  friends  would  be 
made,  among  whom  a  friendlier,  kindlier  feeling 
would  exist,  and  when  college  days  were  over 
Alumni  and  old  friends  could  hear  from  one  an- 
other too  numerous  for  personal  correspondents. 
Such  an  example  of  pure,  unselfish  love  in  its  pro- 
genitor should  be  an  incentive  to  each  one  of  us  to 
renew  our  efforts  to  continue  The  Corpuscle  to 
success  and  old  age. 

The  Goodhue  family  is  an  old  one,  of  which  each 
member  may  justly  feei  proud.  Two  coats  of  arms 
were  presented  to  it;  one  by  Queen  Elizabeth  and 
one  by  George  III.  In  New  England  the  family 
became  connected  at  an  early  history  with  the 
Hawthornes,  Proctors  and  Dodges.  Space  will  not 
permit  mention  of  the  many  famous  heroes  of  this 
noted  family.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  we  are  able  to 
claim  one  other  member  of  this  family,  J.  C.  Good- 
hue, M.  D.,  prominent  in  the  founding  of  the  first 
hospital  in  Chicago,  and  was  connected  with  Rush 
in  its  early  history.  F.  M.  Crane. 


John  M.  Bostwick,  class  of  '92,  is  reported  to  be 
on  the  sick  list.  We  hope  to  see  him  in  his  accus- 
tomed place  among  us  soon. 
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Chicago,  Nov.  4,  1891. 

Editors  of  The  Corpuscle: — We  have  read  with 
pleasure  the  recent  issue  of  The  Corpuscle,  and,  it 
being  edited  by  a  corps  of  students  selected  from 
our  respective  classes,  and  conducted  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  students,  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  give 
it  our  earnest  and  hearty  support.  The  question 
that  naturally  presents  itself  is — what  will  we 
write?  No  one  can  answer  for  his  fellow.  We 
can  have  all  departments  —  scientific,  literary, 
etc.,  but  one  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  is  what 
we  may  term  a  Chip  Basket,  and  we  can  all  con- 
tribute to  help  fill  it  and  test  the  flavor  of  its  good 
cheer.     Now,  a  few  words  about  chips. 

Chips  are  not  useless.  The  hewer  cleaves  them 
off,  thinking  only  of  the  timber  which  assumes  de- 
sired form  by  their  removal,  and  the  chopper 
thoughtlessly  spins  them  from  his  gleaming  axe, 
yet  they  have  a  value  of  their  own.  There  is 
blessing  and  brightness  in  them.  They  glow 
cheerfully  in  comfortable  homes,  and  bring  warmth 
to  shivering  squalor's  scanty  hearth.  Let  us  en- 
deavor to  pick  up  the  chips  which  the  writers  toss 
from  their  toils,  and  make  a  splendid  warmth 
around  which  our  readers  will  love  to  gather. 
Pleasant  paragraphs,  little  poems,  bits  of  senti- 
ment, reverie,  philosophy  and  speculation — fruits 
gathered  from  spice  islands,  passed  in  the  sea  of 
reading — these  will  be  gathered  here,  to  be  en- 
joyed, we  trust,  by  those  who  read. 

Every  newspaper  reader  knows  there  are  favor- 
ite paragraphs  which  he  meets  with  continually. 
They  lead  a  curious,  wandering  life,  sometimes 
going  abroad  triumphantly  on  the  broad  pages  of  a 
metropolitan  paper,  with  an  editorial  preface,  like 
a  herald  to  announce  their  presence,  and  again 
nestling  unremarked  in  the  narrow  columns  of  some 
obscure  and  struggling  sheet.  Their  authorship 
may  be  forgotten,  their  history  unknown,  but  their 
life  is  assured.  Broad  and  universal  in  feeling,  but 
they  depend  on  neither  time  nor  space  for  interest, 
but  speak  to  the  heart  of  man.  The  melody  of  the 
breeze  and  the  light  of  the  stars,  the  beauty  of 
the  day  and  the  grandeur  of  the  night  is  in  them, 
and  they  pass  sentinel  editors  unchallenged,  and 
keep  their  place  in  newspaper  columns  by  inherent 
right.  May  we  hope  many  such  to  gather  and  pre. 
sent  in  due  season. 

Let  the  Chip  Basket  be  wide,  and  may  it  ever 
be  full.     Our  friends  are  invited   to  assist  in  gath- 


ering. May  the  flavor  of  good  cheer  be  around  it 
— of  healthy  sentiment — of  kindly  feeling,  and  of 
humor  that  may  sparkle  but  will  not  sting.  Let 
every  student  of  "  Good  Old  Rush  "  feel  that  he  is 
in  duty  bound  to  assist  in  the  pleasant  task  of  mak- 
ing this  what  it  is  destined  to  become,  and  with  a 
hearty  wish  of  success  to  our  college  paper  let  the 
stone  roll  and  gather  its  moss.  D.  H.  C. 


EST  THE  FACULTY. 

The  maternity  ward  is  going  to  prove  a  substan- 
tial benefit  to  the  members  of  the  graduating  class, 
thanks  to  Prof.  Knox. 

Dr.  Dodson  is  giving  those  who  are  dissecting  a 
very  thorough  course,  and  says  everyone  who  goes 
up  to  the  "sky  parlor"  this  winter  must  of  neces- 
sity be  an  anatomist  before  he  has  his  ticket 
signed. 

Through  the  medium  of  The  Corpuscle  many 
students  take  occasion  to  thank  Dr.  Adolphus  for 
his  kindness  during  past  months  in  securing  ob- 
stetrical cases  for  the  boys.  It  is  an  act  of  gener- 
osity which  cannot  be  too  highly  estimated. 

Prof.  Senn  has  the  past  month  been  in  Milwau- 
kee making  some  experiments  in  Thoracic  surgery. 
Lately  he  read  a  paper  before  a  Medical  and  Sur- 
gical society  at  New  York,  which  has  been  quite 
extensively  published  in  the  medical  journals. 

Dr.  Stehman  of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  is  a 
very  courteous  gentleman,  well  liked  by  all  the  in- 
mates of  the  hospital,  and  is  a  thorough  instructor 
in  the  art  and  science  of  Physical  Diagnosis.  Those 
members  of  the  class  who  have  been  so  fortunate 
as  to  be  called  on  by  him  speak  very  highly  of  the 
benefits  they  have  received  from  their  visit. 

By  the  way,  have  you  noticed  the  large  attend- 
ance at  Prof.  Hyde's  clinics?  Prof.  Hyde  is  an  ex- 
cellent clinical,  as  well  as  didactical  instructor, 
interesting  and  pleasing  in  manner,  and  one  of  the 
most  popular  members  of  the  faculty.  Alumni  of 
this  or  other  colleges  cannot  pass  a  more  profitable 
hour,  when  in  the  city  on  Mondays  or  Fridays,  than 
by  attending  his  clinic  from  3  to  4  p.  m. 
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AMONG     THE    ALUMNI. 

Dr.  Berger,  class  of  '91,  who  is  profitably  locate0* 
at  Milwaukee,  was  a  college  guest  a  few  days  since. 

Our  genial  and  industrious  friend  Dr.  J.  H.  Rip- 
pey  is  enjoying  the  full  confidence  of  the  people  of 
Audubon,  Iowa,  and  vicinity.  He  was  in  the  class 
of  '91. 


PSEUDOPODIA. 

Students  will  aid  us  greatly  by  sending  short,   pithy  items   of 
news  for  this  department. 

Mr.  Gould  says  two  Smiths   are  enough  for  any 
college. 


Among  the  students,  four  are  Brown  and  one  is 
Browning:. 


Dr.  Harry  D.  Hull,  of  last  year's  class,  was 
among  the  Alumni  who  visited  the  college  re- 
cently. We  did  not  learn  the  location  he  had  se- 
lected. 

Dr.  A.  C.  Wade,  Class  '91,  has  been  appointed 
Assistant  City  Physician.  The  honoris  one  which 
Dr.  Wade  deserves.  As  a  student  his  abilities 
predicted  future  success  in  the  medical  field. 

Dr.  F.  E.  Sampson,  who  last  year  completed  his 
studies  at  Rush  after  taking  the  Junior  courses  at 
Iowa  City,  is  now  located  at  Greenfield,  Iowa,  and 
like  the  great  majority  of  our  Alumni  is  building 
up  a  lucrative  practice. 


Sammy  Beach  is  the  second  champion  bicyclist 
of  the  college. 

A  man  who  goes  to  the  root  of  things — the  dent- 
ist.— Exchange. 

Lone    Star   Oatman,  who  largely  represents  his 
state,  is  with  us  again. 

As  a  matter  of  curiosity  we  note  that   there  are 
only  four  Smiths  in  college. 

"  In  union  there  is  strength  "  was  fully  demon- 
strated at  the  class  election  of  '91  and  '92. 


Dr.  P.  L.  Scanlon,  class  of  '91,  who  in  two  years 
made  many  friends  at  Rush,  and  proved  himself  to 
be  as  good  as  the  best  in  his  class,  has  located  at 
Lancaster,  Wisconsin,  a  thriving  railroad  city  and 
a  county  seat.  It  therefore  goes  without  saying, 
that  "  Peter"  is  coming  rapidly  to  the  front. 


The  autumn  zephyrs  may  now  be  heard  whist- 
ling through  the  whiskers  of  Morgan  and  Ellis. 

Dr.  N.  C.  Schiltz  proved  to  Prof.  Senn  very 
satisfactorily  that  he  is  an  expert  surgical 
diagnostician.     Schiltz  has  a  future — of  some  kind. 


The  students  who  attended  Prof.  Lyman's  lect- 
ure on  Diabetes  the  other  morning  were  much 
gratified  at  the  masterly  demonstration  of  a  sugar 
test  upon  some  very  saccharine  urine  by  Dr.  Jay  of 
the  Presbyterian  Hospital.  Dr.  Jay  was  warmly 
applauded  at  the  conclusion  of  his  demonstration. 

Dr.  Shaw,  Jr.,  is  the  recipient  of  many  compli- 
ments on  the  subject  of  a  fine  amputation  which  he 
made.  The  case  was  one  of  a  man  maimed  in  a 
railroad  accident,  and  had  his  left  leg  badly 
crushed.  It  was  no  easy  matter  to  decide  where 
to  amputate.  By  careful  judgment  and  skillful 
operating,  Dr.  Shaw  was  able  to  save  a  goodly 
portion  of  the  injured  member,  enough,  at  least, 
to  afford  attachment  of  a  good  artificial  limb. 


"Embolism  and  trembolism "  is  the  reply  a 
Senior  student  gave  Prof.  Salisbury  at  a  recitation 
lately,  when  the  reply  wanted  was  "embolus  and 
thrombus." 

Do  you  ever  laugh?  If  not,  don't  get  near 
enough  to  Beach  to  hear  him  air  his  accomplish- 
ments in  the  linguistic  art,  nor  to  see  him  practice 
on  those  favorite  facial  contortions. 


"  Get  onto  the  trio  "  is  heard  quite  frequently  as 
Brown,  Beach  and  Trux  start,  in  melodious  voices 
(?),  some  familiar  college  air.  We  would  quietly 
remind  them  of  the  warning  Uncle  Henry  Lyman 
gave  them  regarding  "unexceptional  conduct" 
and  the  "sly  cop." 
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Clerk  Gould  informs  us  that  there  are  over  six 
hundred  matriculates  for  the  year  of  '91-'92.  As 
to  the  exact  number  in  attendance  we  cannot  say 
as  yet. 

One  of  our  bright  Juniors  recently  bought  a  dog. 
He  wanted  to  name  it  Doctor,  because  it  made  its 
living  off  of  bones,  but  finally  decided  that  Rush 
was  more  appropriate. 

Dr.  George  M.  Peairs  of  the  class  of  '91,  who  has 
been  practicing  at  Morris,  Illinois,  has  accepted  the 
position  of  assistant  surgeon  to  the  Illinois  Steel 
Co.,  South  Chicago. 

Dr.  W.  R.  Breeding  was  assisted  in  his  surgical 
clinic  recently  by  Prof.  Senn.  Despite  the  fact 
that  they  disagreed  as  to  treatment  in  some  cases, 
they  worked  very  harmoniously. 

There  is  a  man  in  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  who 
has  had  eight  hemorrhages  from  perforation  in 
typhoid  fever  and  still  lives  to  tell  the  tale,  and 
what  is  more,  he  is  getting  well. 

Little  Sister — "  Doctor  says  you  must  take 
that  nasty  cod  liver  oil  to  make  you  strong." 

Brother — "  I  don't  care  if  it  is  nasty,  I'll  take 
it  if  it  will  make  me  strong  enough  to  lick  Jerry 
Scanlan." 

To  anyone  to  whom  this  paper  comes  let  us 
explain  that  it  is  at  once  an  invitation  for  your 
subscription  and  the  contribution  of  any  article 
which  may  be  of  interest  to  students  of  Rush,  past 
or  present. 

The  surgical  clinics  of  Rush  are  a  source  of  won- 
der, admiration  and  envy  to  all  neighboring  col- 
leges, and  well  they  might  be,  for  where  on  this 
continent  will  you  find  their  equal?  The  surgical 
staff  is  surely  a  "  chief  among  equals." 

If  the  author  of  the  article  concerning  the  Nasty 
Club,  that  appeared  in  last  month's  issue,  will 
please  call  at  our  headquarters,  640  West  Van 
Buren  street,  we  are  sure  his  ideas  of  the  "slippery 
degree"  will  be  greatly  modified. 

D.  A.  Smith. 


A  college  orchestra  is  being  organized,  with' 
Beach  and  Pierce  as  leaders.  Out  of  six  hundred 
there  is  surely  enough  good  material  to  make  an 
orchestra  which  will  be  a  credit  to  the  college.  Let 
the  good  work  continue,  and  may  you  have  abun- 
dant success. 

Show  your  appreciation  of  the  good  qualities  of 
Rush  by  wearing  the  college  colors  in  a  conspicu- 
ous place  at  all  times.  We  notice  a  good  many 
who  do  not  do  this,  and  to  these  we  would  say 
that  Mr.  Gould  will  supply  you  all  with  buttons  if 
you  have  not  them  already. 

Somebody  says  that  if  there  is  any  money  left 
from  the  Rush  Picture  Fund  that  The  Corpuscle 
is  going  to  use  it  to  buy  spittoons  for  those  few 
students  who  persist  in  making  the  floors  between 
the  seats  in  the  lecture  room  such  filthy  spots  that 
others  are  compelled  to  sit  elsewhere. 

The  Senior  class  is  composed  of  between  one 
hundred  and  twenty  and  one  hundred  and  forty 
members,  all  of  whom  seem  to  be  doing  good 
work.  As  all  its  members  are  those  who  have 
taken  a  three-years'  course,  we  predict  a  list  of 
graduates  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  large. 

* 
The  Corpuscle  is  delighted  with  the  reception 
of  its  suggestion  about  saluting  the  professors.  In 
all  literary  institutions,  where  the  custom  prevails 
the  hat  is  entirely  removed.  It  looks  better  and 
shows  a  greater  degree  of  respect  than  merely  toss- 
ing one's  hand  in  the  manner  one  often  does  to  an 
equal. 

Of  the  graduating  class  we  are  told  that  thirty- 
five  are  gentlemen  who  have  taken  their  Junior 
courses  at  other  colleges,  and  of  that  number  six- 
teen are  said  to  come  from  the  University  at  Iowa 
City,  Iowa.  Before  the  next  issue  we  shall  en- 
deavor to  have  a  list  of  these  ready  for  publica- 
tion, and  in  this  way  those  who  have  put  in  the 
whole  time  at  Rush  can  see  who  among  the  class 
are  not  so  familiar  with  our  ways,  and  perhaps  aid 
them  in  becoming  acquainted,  not  only  with  the 
college,  but  the  individual  members  of  the  class. 
Let  us  all  extend  to  these  gentlemen  a  hearty  and 
cordial  welcome. 
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EDITORIAL. 


To  our  brothers  in  Rush:  May  your  Christmas- 
tide  be  a  happy  one!  Then  to  the  Alumni,  who 
have  gone  out  and  on,  and  whom  we  shall  one  day 


meet  and  all  claim  as  brothers — to  them,  too,  sounds 
our  hail,  "  Merry  Christmas,  fair  gentlemen!  " 

And  then,  to  our  revered  President  and  the  Fac- 
ulty of  grand  old  Rush  goes  our  Corpuscular 
Christmas  greeting,  accompanied  by  the  voices  of 
five  hundred  "  Rushii."  And  every  man's  heart 
goes  with  his  voice.  But  there  are  others,  not  of 
our  guild,  before  whom  we  deferentially  doff  our 
Corpuscular  cap  and  modestly  but  warmly  say,  "A 
merry  Christmas,  dear  ladies,  and  may  the  particu- 
lar student  who  calls  you  sweetheart,  wife  or 
'  cousin  '   be  with  you  this  Christmas  day  " 

Some  of  us  will  "go  home  "  to  spend  Christmas. 
Of  course,  for  they  have  anticipated  the  vacation 
almost  since  the  night  Professor  Hamilton  welcomed 
them  to  their  Alma  Mater — and  when  the  day 
comes!  A  few  hours'  ride  by  rail  over  frozen 
prairies,  perhaps  to  the  Dells  of  Wisconsin,  perhaps 
to  the  land  of  the  Twin  Cities,  perhaps — but  what 
is  the  use?  Wherever  they  go  somebody  will  meet 
them  at  the  station  when  the  frost-covered  train 
draws  in,  somebody  will  call  (but  the  Corpuscle 
said  it  first)  "  Merry  Christmas!''  and  somebody's 
eyes  will  glisten,  and  the  student  will  enjoy  his 
happy  home-coming  to  the  full. 

Then  there  will  be,  too,  the  merry  jingle  of 
sleigh  bells  mingling  with  the  chime  of  a  sweet- 
toned  church  bell  on  Christmas  eve,  even  as  the 
light  and  happy  laughter  of  Somebody  joins  with 
the  bass  "  Ha-ha  "  of  young  '92,  93,  or  '94. 

In  the  church  the  brightly-lighted  tree  and  the 
children's  carols  will  take  the  student  back  a  few 
years  to  the  time  when  he  held  a  large  share  of 
Santa  Claus  stock  and  believed  in  its  genuineness. 
Perhaps  he  will  regret  the  knowledge  which  made 
him  see  otherwise  than  do  the  happy  little  chil- 
dren. But  as  he  looks  at  Somebody  sitting  by  his 
side,  he  will  realize  that  his  is  a  Christmas   present 
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worth  the  winning.  And  indeed  she  is;  only  re- 
member that  our.  Alma  Mater  demands  that  you 
show  yourself  worthy  the  prize. 

Verily,  Christmas  comes  but  once  a  year,  and  to 
the  student,  that  time  flies  and  soon  only  a  happy 
memory  remains.  But  bright  enough  it  is  to 
abide  for  many  days,  cheering-  "Ninety-two"  or 
"  Ninety-three  "  when  quizzes  are  hard  and  ques- 
tions knotty,  for  we  always  find  the  work  harder 
and  "  stiff er"  after  the  holidays. 

This  will  be  the  last  Christmas  greeting  which 
many  of  us  will  exchange  in  the  shelter  of  old 
Rush,  but  The  Corpuscle  will  always  have  a  hearty 
wish  and  a  warm  word  for  its  brothers,  whether 
nestled  together  in  the  enfolding  arms  of  our 
Mother,  or  scattered  far  and  wide  in  this  broad 
land. 

Once  more  to  all  we  wish  a  merry,  merry 
Christmas. 

Prof.  Holmes,  with  his  usual  interest  in  the  wel- 
fare and  pleasure  of  the  class  and  school,  has 
already  made  some  timely  suggestions  as  to  the 
class  day  commencement  exercises  and  the  doc- 
torate sermon.  He  has  asked  for  an  interview 
with  those  of  the  students  who  had  the  matter  in 
charge,  and  with  his  earnest  co  operation  they  will 
surely  be  entertaining  and  profitable. 

A  three  column  article  in  the  Morning  Herald 
recently  gave  a  layman's  views  of  one  of  the  regu- 
lar surgical  clinics  of  the  college.  Rush  was 
selected  as  the  subject  for  the  notes  because  of  her 
abundant  and  excellent  clinical  resources,  her 
renowned  operators  and  her  general  popularity. 
The  sketch  showed  that  the  reporter  understood 
the  magnitude  of  the  responsibility  resting  upon 
the  operators,  and  also  the  importance  of  the  sev- 
eral operations  to  the  patients. 

Nearly  one-half  of  the  term  is  now  only  a  misty 
memory  of  the  dark  and  fading  past.  Think  of 
what  should  be  accomplished  in  the  coming  three 
months,  and  let  good  resolves  be  the  masters  of 
your  present  year's  work.  Simulate  your  weak- 
ened energies,  and  excite  your  lagging  exertions  to 
renewed  and  increased  action,  and  the  crown  of 
success  will  be   the  reward  for  your  faithful  labor. 


'  N~on  Finitum  Sed IncepturrC  is  the  motto  which 
the  class  of  '02  has  nailed  to  its  mast,  and  undoubt- 
edly it  will  see  them  safely  through  the  somewhat 
ruffl  id.sea  of  their  Senior  year,  into  the  broader  sea 
of  their  professional  life,  and  if  still  borne  in  mind 
it  will  serve  as  impetus  for  unceasing  toil  and  study. 


Rush's  young  hopefuls,  however,  do  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other;  lecture  rooms,  clinics  and  dis- 
pensatory consulting-rooms  are  alike  deprived  of 
the  simple  respect  shown  by  doffing  the  hat. 
Presumably  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  stu- 
dents when  the  graduates,  clothed  in  the  dignity  of 
a  fresh  "  M.  D.,"  a  silk  hat  and  the  hirsute  impedi- 
ment of  a  practitioner,  stalks  into  the  consulting- 
rooms  of  his  fellows  of  the  dispensatory  staff  and, 
hat  balanced  on  his  occipit,  sits  on  the  edge  of  the 
table  and  takes  up  the  time  of  the  patient, 
present  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  medical 
assistance,  of  the  physician  in  charge,  who  is  doing 
his  best  to  help  the  patient  to  health,  and  the 
student,  whose  time  is  of  greater  value. 

When  a  student  enters  a  clinic  room  respectfully 
and  with  hat  in  hand,  it  will  probably  attract  no 
attention.  Let  him,  however,  enter  wearing  his 
hat  in  a  pseudo-jaunty  manner,  and  he  appears  not 
to  the  best  advantage.  The  respect  is  due  to  the 
place  of  learning,  even  though  one  of  your  own 
class  be  be  dealing  out  "  No.  96,"  calling  every 
case  "malaria."  If  you  do  not  care  to  stay,  gently 
substitute  space  for  your  presence,  and  leave  your 
brotners  to  learn  the  difference  between  a  turpen- 
tine stupe  and  a  crepitant  rale.  There  is  another 
point:  Don't  make  the  physical  diagnosis  and 
clinic  rooms  rendezvous  in  which  to  discuss  matters 
foreign  to  the  work  in  which  some  poor  D.  J.  or 
middleman  is  trying  to  hear  and  recognize 
physical  signs.     So  endeth  our  monthly  growl. 


A  frequently  mentioned  difference  between  a 
devout  Mussulman  and  a  Christian  is  that  one  takes 
off  his  shoes  on  entering  into  a  place  of  worship, 
while  the  other  bares  his  head.      Some    of   Mother 


The  Corpuscle,  with  its  accustomed  enterprise, 
has  undertaken  the  publication  of  Professor  Bel- 
field's  Notes  on  Bacteriology.  This  short  treat- 
ise will  be  published  in  the  January  and  February 
numbers  of  this  journal.  The  article  will  be  of  in- 
estimable value  to  students,  for  whom  it  is  primar- 
ily intended,  and  even  to  practitioners.  The  works 
that  have  been  placed  before  the  profession  are 
for  advanced  students.  Bacteriology  has  only 
recently  become  of  great  diagnostic  importance. 
With  the  development  of  Bacteriology,  its  allied 
branch,  Pathology,  has  received  an  impetus.  With 
the  knowledge  we  now  have  of  the  two  subjects, 
many  previously  inexplicable  facts  have  been 
elucidated.  The  older  practitioners  do  not  appre- 
ciate the  full  clinical  significance  of  the  subject,  or 
if  they  do,  have  not  the  time  to  read  voluminous 
works  to  get  practical  ideas  about  bacteria.  The 
theme  will  be  concisely  treated,  so  all  may  gain  the 
salient  principles  from  a  brief  study. 
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PAPER  III. 

Say  aloud  what  you  read  if  thinking  it  does  not 
make  the  necessary  impression  upon  your  mind. 
Should  your  thoughts  wander,  rest  a  few  minutes 
and  exhaust  your  speculation  whatever  it  be,  then 
set  to  as  you  would  run  a  race.  Apply  yourself, 
and  strive  to  concentrate  your  mind  upon  the  sub- 
ject, not  upon  the  fact  that  you  want  to  study  or 
must  learn  so  much.  1  have  lost  a  great  many 
valuable  minutes  in  "skirmishing,"  in  counting  up 
how  much  shall  be  learned  in  how  many  days.  The 
habit  of  letting  the  mind  go  every  whitherward  is 
disastrous.  Mr.  Cary  says:  "  We  go  on  thinking, 
thinking,  thinking,  but  how  many  of  us  make  a 
systematic  effort  to  so  control  our  thoughts  as  to 
make  them  of  value  to  us?  When  we  walk  in 
the  streets  or  ride  in  the  cars,  or  do  anything  else 
which  leaves  our  minds  free,  we  are  very  apt  to  let 
them  run  listlessly  from  one  subject  to  another 
without  care,  and  the  result  is  that  all  our  think- 
ing— all  this  wearing  labor  of  our  brains — produces 
nothing  of  any  value  to  us,  except  it  be  by  acci- 
dent. 

"But  this  loss  of  intellectual  labor  is  not  the  only 
ill  result  of  allowing  the  thoughts  to  run  riot 
among  trivialities.  We  need  to  form  habits  of  self- 
control.  Such  habits  constitute  at  least  half  of 
culture,  and  their  existence  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  the  accomplishment  of  anything  like  satisfactory 
educational  results.  We  must  control  our  intel- 
lectual operations  if  we  would  train  our  intellects 
to  satisfactory  and  systematic  activity,  and  there  is 
nothing  so  fatal  to  such  control  as  is  this  habit  of 
loose,  unguided,  random  thinking. 

"The  mind  must  have  rest,  of  course,  but  the  rest 
comes  from  change  and  sleep — not  from  uncon- 
trolled and  useless  activity.  For  these  reasons  I 
stronly  urge  upon  the  student  the  habit  of  thought 
study,  as  it  is  sometimes  called.  Let  him  always 
have  some  subject  or  other  ready  for  consideration; 
and  when  nothing  else  offers  let  him  think  about 
that,  taking  care  that  his  thinking  shall  be  system- 
atic. Let  him  also  cultivate  the  habit  of  self-con- 
trol to  such  an  extent  that  he  may  dismiss  one  sub- 
ject and  take  up  another  at  will.  Then  let  him 
question  everything  about  it  for  information  and 
for  discipline.  He  will  soon  find  that  he  can  learn 
quite    as  much   in  this   way  as  by  constant  repeti- 


You  will  be  occupied  during  the  first  two  years 
with  the  Four  Branches,  and  whatever  else  you 
take  up  optionally.  With  these  fundamental 
studies  you  want  other  reading  to  catch  up  when 
you  are  tired,  not  that  which  can  arouse  your  in- 
terest intensely,  or  set  fire  to  your  imagination, 
but  a  subject  solid  and  sensible  that  may  be  en- 
tirely different  from  what  you  are  studying,  but 
which  lends  you  aid  indirectly.  For  instance,  in 
Anatomy,  read  when  you  are  tired,  Darwin's  "Ex- 
pressions of  the  Emotions  in  Man  and  Animals." 
This  is  comparatively  light  reading,  and  yet  highly 
profitable.  Lubbock's  "Origin  of  Civilization," 
and  Duthier's  "  Zoology  Since  Cuv'sr,"  are  other 
interesting  works.  With  Chemish-y,  "  TyndalPs 
Forms  of  Water,"  etc.  After  tkrsome  details  in 
Physiology,  Bernard's  "Phenomena  of  Life,'' or 
such  valuable  works  as  you  know  are  suited  to  your 
peculiar  disposition.  Reading  like  this  widens  any 
vista,  and  often  lifts  a  cloud  of  technicality  and  con- 
fusion which  has  dropped  down  between  the  eye 
and  understanding.  Much  of  what  we  are  learn- 
ing is  to  be  forgotten,  so  don't  feel  discouraged  at 
the  outset.  A  small  percentile  only  is  required 
for  actual  use — the  generalize. [ion  is  what  we  need, 
and  the  rest  we  require  for  discipline.  Time  will 
dispose  of  the  "  impediment?,  "  soon  enough.  You 
have  "  skeletonized  "  leaves!  You  put  a  large, 
heavy,  glossy  leaf  away  in  some  preparation,  and  left 
it  there  for  months  perhaps,  then  went  to  it  to  dis- 
cover the  most  of  the  leaf  eaten  away— weight, 
bulk,  everything  except  a  delicate  outline.  But 
the  outline,  you  found,  was  .he  whole  leaf  after  all. 
A  few  years  will  "  skeletonize  "  your    knowledge. 

You  must  forget  that  yon  are  studying  for  any 
certain  occasion,  and  applv  yourself  to  a  matter  of 
memorizing,  not  as  you  would  to  the  understand- 
ing of  an  argument.  In  learning  the  description 
of  a  bone,  for  instance,  you  do  not  need  to  exer- 
cise any  logic  or  special  faculty  except  that  of 
memory,  so  if  you  can  by  vivid  imagery*  or  mental 
pictures,  assist  yourself  in  remembering,  it  will  be 
to  your  advantage  to  make  use  of  such  pictures. 
For  instance,  you  have  a  mental  photograph  of  the 
aorta  and  its  branches;  you  can  see  the  order  in 
which  the  several  branches  come  from  above 
downward.  There  is  no  reasoning  about  this,  but 
a  simple  ability  to  localize.  Or  you  might  carry  in 
your  mind  the  order  in  which  the  names  are  found 
in  Gray.     A  good  way  to  assist  the  matter  of  mere 
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memorizing  is  to  have  a  pencil  in  readiness,  and  on 
learning  a  lesson,  to  write  down  whatever  the  mem- 
ory suggests  as  essentials  of  the  subject.  "Writing 
maketh  an  exact  man."  With  every  effort,  how- 
ever,  the  memory  may  refuse  to  be  retentive,  and 
remain  as  full  of  holes  as  the  casks  into  which  the 
forty-nine  daughters  of  Danaus  were  compelled  to 
pour  water.     In  such  a  case — change  of  work. 

If  you  can  use  pictures  to  help  your  memory, 
you  must  lay  them  aside  for  those  studies  which 
appeal  to  your  reasoning  faculties.  If  you  were  to 
remember  the  deduction  because  it  came  in  such  a 
line  on  the  page,  you  would  be  losing  sight  of  the 
object  of  learning,  and  fail  entirely  in  your  endeav- 
or to  secure  valuable  knowledge. 

Different  studies,  then,  require  different  methods 
of  study.  Obliqtjus  Inferior. 


ADVICE    TO    A  YOUNG  PHYSICIAN. 

The  following  letter,  written  eighty  years  ago  by 
Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  applies  so  well  to  the  present 
conditions,  and  is  so  full  of  sound  advice  that  we 
publish  it  here: 

"  Philadelphia,  April  21st,  1812. 

"Dear  Sir:  The  facility  with  which  a  medical 
education  is  acquired  in  our  country  has  multiplied 
physicians  to  such  a  degree  that  1  do  not  know  of 
a  spot  in  the  United  States  in  which  you  would  fix 
yourself  with  more  advantage  than  in  the  one  you 
now  occupy.  Competition  and  slow  pay  are  now 
the  conditions  of  a  medical  life  everywhere.  My 
advice  to  you  is  to  remain  where  you  are;  you  will 
grow  with  the  growth  of  the  settlement. 

"  Purchase,  upon  credit  if  possible,  a  small  farm; 
a  little  debt  will  make  you  industrious,  and  furnish 
vou  with  an  excuse  to  send  in  your  bills  as  soon  as 
your  patients  recover.  Employ  the  leisure  which 
a  healthy  season  will  give  you  in  agricultural  la- 
bors; the  more  you  will  obtain  in  this  way  the 
more  independent  you  will  be  of  your  patients, 
and,  of  course,  the  more  you  will  be  courted  by 
them.  Happiness  does  not  consist  in  wealth.  A 
competence,  books,  alternate  labor  and  ease,  to  use 
the  words  of  Thomson,  a  good  wife,  a  few  friends, 
vicinity  to  a  church,  and  conduct  regulated  by  the 
principles  of  the  gospel  constitute  the  sum  total  of 
all  the  happiness  this  world  is  capable  of  giving, 
and  these  may  all  be  possessed  and  enjoyed  in 
your  present  situation. 

"From,  dear  doctor, 

"Yours  truly  and  affectionately 

"  Bex.i.  Rush. 
"To  Dr.  Petriken." 
—Medical  Record,  Aug.  23,  1891. 


SHOULD  PHYSICIANS  ADVERTISE  ? 

That  is,  should  they  publish,  with  the  sole  object 
of  announcing  their  superiority,  anything  besides 
their  card?  The  ethics  of  the  profession  is  distinct 
and  emphatic  upon  this  question,  and  answers 
"  No."  To  expostulate  against  a  "  code  "  so  long 
strictly  and  almost  unanimously  adhered  to,  would 
be  a  singular  exhibition  of  rather  dazzling  conceit* 
especially  if  it  be  remembered  that-  the  "  rules  " 
have  been  trimmed  and  pruned  by  the  delibera- 
tions and  controversies  of  generations  of  the 
brightest  intellects  in  the  past,  and  stand  to-day 
approved  by  every  man  of  distinction  in  the  profes- 
sion. Were  it  for  no  other  reason,  then,  let  it  be 
proclaimed,  "Thou  shalt  not  advertise.''''  The  im- 
plicit obedience  to  this  law  observed  by  the  vast 
majority  of  practitioners  is  of  itself  an  indisputable 
proof  that  a  public  exhibition  of  self-praise  is  not 
only  no  recommendation,  but  highly  repugnant. 

His  merits  having  failed  to  create  a  demand  for 
h.s  services,  a  physician  occasionally  is  degenerated 
and  resorts  to  publications,  and  with  an  impudence 
which  cannot  be  qualified,  recites  of  feats  which 
he  has  accomplished  in  medicine  or  surgery  un- 
rivalled in  this  or  any  other  age,  and  tries  to  dem- 
onstrate, with  an  audacity  exceeding  all  bounds,how 
impossible  it  is  for  anyone  to  acquire  the  knowl- 
edge and  skill  which  he  has  attained.  Factors 
in  the  masonry  of  his  great  (?)  reputation  are 
such  adlets  as  these:  "Three  children  of  Thomas 
Harrison's  were  stricken  with  diphtheria  last 
week,  but  under  the  well-known    skill   and    care 

of  Dr.  J they   are  progressing  rapidly";    also, 

"The  cases  which  were  pronounced  to  be  small- 
pox by    Dr.    F last   week    turned   out,  as   Dr. 

J had    from  the    first   insisted,   to    be  nothing 

more  serious  than  chicken-pox."  Then  again  there 
are  sublime  (?)  examples  which  cause  intense  grati- 
tude, impelling  patients,  usually  uneducated  and 
of  the  lower  class,  to  suffer  notoriety,  having  their 
photos  in  print,  and  relating  through  the  same  me- 
dium how  they  had  suffered  years  of  agony  and 
borne  the  ravages  of  an  incurable  disease;  by  what 
fortunate  chance  they  had  become  aware  of  the  ex- 
istence of  Dr.  J ,  and  how,  through  his  super- 
human (?)  ability  they  had,  with  marvelous  rapid- 
ity, regained  their  perfect  health. 

No  two  diseases,  nor  two  injuries,  are  ever  ex- 
actly alike.     No    physician    or    surgeon    ever    at- 
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tended  a  case  for  which  he  had  an  exact  precedent. 
No  drugs  ever  produced  exactly  the  same  result  on 
the  same  or  a  different  person  twice.  Every  case 
must  be  treated  with  a  variation  from  the  manner 
in  which  all  other  cases  of  a  similar  nature  were 
ever  treated  before;  and  that  modification  must 
suit  the  difference,  and  originate  in  the  mind  of  the 
attending  physician — mustlae  either  deductions  from 
his  own  observations  or  from  the  teachings  of  oth- 
ers, and  the  results  of  his  experiments,  be  he  ever 
so  eminent — he  cannot  with  certainty  predict,  nor 
are  they  invariably  favorable,  and  if  successful  in 
one  case  will  not  imply  success  in  the  next.  Hence 
a  physician  with  a  taint  of  honesty  will  not  publish 
his  fortunate  accomplishment  with  the  deceptive 
intention  of  inducing  the  public  to  believe  that  he 
will  be  equally  successful  under  all  other  circum- 
stances. 


T.  J.W. 


A  SIDE  OF  EIFE. 

Tired,  despondent  and  sore  distress'd, 
Sick  at  heart  and  weary  for  rest, 
Lonesome  and  huugry  for  love  not  bread, 
The  flesh  may  starve  so  the  soul  be  fed— 
A  young  man  sat  with  his  head  bent  low — 
'  Twas  want  alone  that  had  made  him  so. 

In  a  triumphantly  lighted  place 

A  young  man  sat  with  care  on  his  face. 

Round  him  was  scattered  what  money  could  l>uy, 

Soft  things  and  precious  things  gladdened  the  eye, 

But  want,  grim  eld  want,  was  marking  his  face 

With  lines  that  no  one  can  ever  efface. 

Want  of  work,  of  love  and  of  food, 
Want  of  pity  and  everything  good, 
Want  of  light  or  a  gladdening  smile, 
Want  of  rest  for  a  little  while, 
Want  of  health  or  an  appetite, 
Want  of  hearing  or  want  of  sight, 
Want  of  thoughts  that  are  good  and  pure, 
Want  of  ambition  that  will  endure; 
Poverty-stricken  old  world  have  we, 
"  Wants  "  as  far  as  a  man  can  see. 

A  little- sunbeam  playing  on  the  wall 

A  trifle  past  my  reach.    And  as  I  gaze, 

It  changes  to  a  star,  as  firelight 

Oft  changes  from  a  steeple  to  a  knight, 

And  very  clear  and  bright  those  rays  appear 

Almost  within  my  clutch,  as  up  I  stretch. 

'Tis  the  ambition  that  we  follow  each — 

Or  'tis  the  Destiny  we  make  ourselves, 

And  as  a  child  each  chases  it  hard  on, 

And  in  the  chase  our  "  Wants"  are  all  forgot. 

Chas.  D.  Center. 


A  PLEA    FOR    THE   COUNTRY  PRACTI- 
TIONER. 

Perhaps  the  foremost  question  in  every  stu- 
dent's mind  is,  after  graduation,  "  Where  shall  I 
locate?"  The  choice  of  a  location  is  no  easy  task, 
and  success  depends  very  much  upon  this  very 
question.  No  doubt,  the  majority  of  the  class  will 
locate  in  this  city  or  in  some  other  large  me- 
tropolis. We  believe  in  this  respect  many  make 
a  grave  mistake. 

This  city  is  already  overcrowded  with  physicians, 
and  the  demand  for  young  practitioners  is  very 
limited.  There  is  a  doctor  of  some  quality  to 
every  three  hundred  inhabitants,  one-half  of  whom 
we  can  safely  say,  are  either  of  limited  means 
or  entirely  unable  to  pay.  So  one  can  readily  see 
that  a  young  physician  beginning  to  practice  in  the 
city  is  naturally  limited  to  a  very  small  number  of 
patients.  Besides,  many  of  the  poor  flock  to  the 
Free  Dispensaries,  many  of  the  rich  and  well-to-do 
go  to  the  respective  specialists  for  advice  and 
treatment;  therefore,  his  practice  only  includes 
the  commoner  forms  of  disease  and  among  a 
limited  number  of  people.  At  best,  he  cannot 
expect  to  get  cases  with  good  fees  attached,  nor 
the  benefit  of  the  practice  derived  therefrom. 

In  practice,  there  is  growth.  If  the  physician 
does  not  receive  practice,  he  will  not  grow  in  his 
profession.  The  working  physician  is  also  the 
thinking  physician.  Nothing  is  so  stimulating  to 
a  physician  as  a  growing,  successful  and  lucrative 
practice  for  careful  study  and  observation. 

Many  young  physicians  with  brilliant  intellects 
and  magnificent  prospects  have  located  here  in  the 
city  from  chimerical  delusions  of  success,  who,  after 
two  or  three  years  of  fruitless  effort,  either  rust  out 
or  starve  out.  Some  become  disgusted  and  seek 
other  locations.  Others,  after  much  lost  time  and 
money,  seek  country  towns,  where,  if  they  had 
started  first,  would  no  doubt  be  much  farther 
advanced  in  the  profession. 

In  a  country  town  a  young  physician  has  much 
wider  range  from  which  to  draw  his  practice.  It 
includes  almost,  if  not  every,  branch  in  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine.  Here  the  doctor's  practice  is 
among  all  classes  of  people,  rich  and  poor, 
nearly  all  of  whom  are  able  to  pay  a  large  portion, 
if  not  all,    of   the    doctors'    fees.      From  our  own 
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personal  knowledge  we  know  of  one  recent 
graduate  of  Rush  who  wisely  settled  in  a 
country  village  of  two  hundred  inhabitants, 
on  May  1st,  and  by  August  1st  had  made,  above 
expenses,  over  three  hundred  dollars.  His  practice 
included  both  surgical  and  gynecological  work. 

A  plea  may  be  given  that  the  city  is  the  place 
for  a  specialist.  We  do  not  denjr  this.  But  who- 
ever became  a  specialist  of  any  note  who  was  not 
at  first  a  successful  general  practitioner?  most 
all  of  our  great  specialists  of  to-day  have  begun  and 
have  had  their  best  school  of  experience  in  country 
towns.  There  a  physician  learns  self-reliance  and 
acquires  the  power  to  act  and  to  judge  wisely  in 
his  range  of  practice.  He  cannot,  in  important 
cases,  call  in  a  specialist  to  render  a  diagnosis 
and  prescribe  treatment  for  his  patients. 

No  one  can  tell  in  the  beginning  in  what  line  of 
practice  he  can  at  best  succeed  until  he  has  had 
experience  in  the  various  departments  of  medicine. 
He  must  necessarily  have  this  before  he  can  judge 
his  true  worth  and  ability  to  practice  in  any  one 
given  department  with  intelligence  and  success. 
Here  is  where  the  young  country  practitioner  has 
the  advantage  over  his  city  brother. 

The  country  doctor  has  better  advantages  for 
improvement  in  his  profession,  more  privileges, 
more  respect  shown  him,  and  his  ability  and 
judgment  are  less  questioned  or  doubted,  and 
his  requests  and  just  demands  are  more  often 
met  with  approval  than  is  the  case  with  the 
average  city  doctor. 

Why  not  take  advantage  of  this,  our  youthful 
brethren,  and  locate  where  your  expenses  are  much 
less  than  in  a  large  city;  where  your  pay  is  surer 
and  better,  and  in  a  greater  proportion  as  compared 
to  your  expenses;  where  you  can  go  right  to  work 
and  master  your  chosen  profession?  After  you 
have  had  a  vast  amount  of  experience,  have 
made  a  handsome  fortune,  have  done  suffering 
humanity  a  world  of  good,  and  have  learned  your 
specialty,  then,  if  you  so  desire,  you  can  move  to 
a  large  city  and  there  demand  and  receive  the 
attention  due  a  successful  practitioner.  Then  will 
you  fully  realize  that  your  life's  work  has  not 
been  a  failure  when  the  humanity  to  whom  you 
have  given  life,  health,  strength,  and  happiness 
through  your  skill  in  treatment  will  have  called 
you  blessed  as  well  as  great.  E.  S.  W. 


FRIENDS. 

Friends  in  what  way,  I  wonder  ? 
Must  their  values  lie  hidden 
Like  coins  in  small  toy-banks 
All  secret  till  broken? 
Or  shall  some  token 
Now  as  we  go,  be  given,  or  spoken? 
If  friends,  let  us  be  friends ; 
If  near,  friends;  if  far,  friends; 
Always  in  friendliness. 


E.  S.  G. 


FOREIGN  PRACTITIONERS  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 

It  is  probably  not  known  to  many  of  our  readers 
that  some  foreign  schools  of  medicine  confer  two 
degrees,  viz :  Doctor  and  Physician.  The  former  de- 
gree does  not  entitle  the  individual  to  practice  in 
his  country  under  the  laws  of  the  same,  the  Doctor 
having  passed  only  a  certain  degree  or  requirement 
of  such  colleges,  or  failed  to  attain  the  higher 
degree  of  Physician,  the  latter  only  being  entitled 
to  the  privileges  of  a  practicing  physician.  The 
former  class,  together  with  such  unfortunate  indi- 
viduals as  have  made  some  irreparable  mistakes, 
come  to  this  country  and  find  here  a  haven  where 
they  are  received  with  open  arms  because  of  the 
inordinate  tendency  of  many  of  our  citizens  to 
cater  to  anything  and  anyone  coming  from  a  foreign 
country.  They  thus  find  a  large  field  and  a  too 
ready  public  upon  whom  to  practice  their  decep- 
tions. 

Upon  investigation  it  will  be  found  that  many  of 
our  bold  advertising  specialists  and  quacks  are 
men  of  this  stamp. 

If  such  individuals  are  not  qualified  to  practice 
in  their  own  countries,  why  should  we  allow  them 
such  privileges  here? 

Such  men  come  here  showing  diplomas  from 
foreign  colleges;  they  are  asked  no  questions  as  to 
the  validity  of  their  papers,  or  their  ability  as 
physicians,  and  are  at  liberty  to  practice  their 
deceptions  upon  an  unsuspecting  public  under 
protection  of  the  law  which  excludes  our  citizens 
from  the  same  privileges. 

Since  so  much  is  being  done  at  present  to  elevate 
the  standard  of  the  science  of  medicine  by  a  more 
strict  and  higher  grade  of  requirement  for  admis- 
sion, as  well  as  by  extension  of  the  curriculum  and 
time  of  study,  would  it  not  be  well  to  agitate  the 
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subject  and  bring  it  before  our  legislators  where 
action  might  be  taken,  and  we  be  thus  enabled  to 
rid  ourselves,  as  well  as  an  unsuspecting  public,  of 
this  irreputable  element? 

Such  laws  are  enforced  in  other  countries  to  such 
a  degree  of  perfection  that  graduates  from  all  col- 
leges are  excluded,  save  those  of  their  own  who 
have  attained  the  degree  of  Physician. 

It  will  be  of  little  avail  to  elevate  our  standard 
at  home,  save  such  as  will  be  shown  by  actual 
merit,  as  during  this  time  impositions  are  being 
practiced  upon  all  sides  which  are  detrimental  to 
both  the  public  and  the  profession  individually  and 
collectively.  We  should  therefore  try  to  prohibit 
this  influx  of  men  of  the  class  mentioned,  who  are 
neither  worthy  of  our  citizenship  nor  to  be  mem- 
bers of  our  profession,  and  also  enforce  the  laws 
already  enacted.  A.  R.  Martin. 


THE  TROVER'S  DILEMMA. 


To  pop  or  not  to  pop,  that  is  the  question; 
Whether  'tis  better  as  a  bachelor  to  suffer 
The  gripes  and  pains  of  restaurant  food, 
Or  to  take  arms  against  a  sea  of  troubles, 
And  by  marriage  end  them  ?    To  pop— to  marry, 
And  by  connubial  bonds  bring  to  an  end 
The  indigestion  and  the  thousand  ills 
That  students  inherit — 'tis  a  consummation 
Devoutly  to  be  wished.    To  pop— to  marry, 
And  have  a  mother-in-law!     Ay,  there's  the  rub; 
For  in  the  married  state  what  woes  may  come, 
When  we  have  given  up  our  single  life, 
Must  make  us  pause.  Some  have  with  oath   affirmed 
That  married  life  is  but  an  empty  sham. 
Say  they:  What  man  would  bear  the  lash  of  tongue, 
The  curtain  lecture  at  the  midnight  hour, 
The  rolling-pin,  the  flatiron  and  the  poker, 
The  biscuit  that  the  mother  did  not  make, 
About  which  often  had  complaint  been  made — 
When  he  might  quickly  find  a  blest  relief 
In  a  divorce? 
— A  le  Hamlet. 


AN    ERROR. 


Through  an  oversight  we  omitted  the  name  of 
Mr.  Franklin  from  the  list  of  officers  elected  by  the 
Graduating  Class,  published  in  our  October  issue. 
He  was  unanimously  chosen  chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee.  Mr.  Franklin's  popularity 
is  well  known,  and  we  hope  that  this  omission  will 
be  regarded  by  no  one  as  intentional.      T.  J.  W. 


NOSEY  IS  HEARD  FROM. 

There  is  a  character  residing  in  the  Presby- 
terian Hospital  at  present.  Most  of  the  students  will 
remember  him  as  the  man  upon  whom  Prof.  Senn 
performed  a  plastic  operation,  constructing  for  him 
a  new  nose  (Rhinoplasty).  He  has  dubbed  himself 
"Nosey"  and  wrote  the  following  lines  on  the  Col- 
lege and  Hospital,  which  one  of  the  editors  of  The 
Corpuscle  secured  while  making  his  rounds 
through  the  Hospital. 

LINES     ON     RUSH     MEDICAL     COLLEGE    AND    PRESBY- 
TERIAN   HOSPITAL,    BY    "  NOSEY." 

Of  the  numerous  institutions  of  learning  in  Chicago, 
Where  bright  youths  gather  to  gain  rich  knowledge, 

The  acknowledged  leader  of  them  all 
Is  the  old  reliable  Rush  Medical  College. 

As  an  apt  physician  and  thorough  demonstrator 

He  is  a  recognized  leader  of  men, 
A  practical  man,  a  valuable  teacher, 

Is  the  great  and  noble  Dr.  Senn. 

He  has  an  able  assistant  in  good  Dr.  Ochsner, 

Jolly  and  affable,  pleasant  and  bright; 
To  give  to  a  patient  as  little  pain  as  possible 

Is  this  genial  doctor's  special  delight. 

We  have  an  able  corps  of  physicians  in  the  hospital ; 

There  are  Drs.  Graham,  Hamilton  and  Beach, 
The  good  Drs.  Jay  and  Fox  and  Shaw,  the  masher, 

Is  just  as  pretty  as  a  real  ripe  peach. 

Dr.  Stehman  is  an  excellent  superintendent, 

All  admire  his  genial  ways; 
And  surely  his  very  able  management 

Is  deserving  of  the  highest  praise. 

We  have  the  loveliest  and  best  of  nurses, 
Who  keep  everything  scrupulously  neat; 

Sunnv  tempered,  pleasant,  amiable  girls, 
Always  relieving  distress,  charming  and  sweet. 

On  our  table  is  the  best  the  market  affords, 

Our  cuisine  is  rich  and  grand, 
Served  by  good-natured,  sensible  girls, 

Prepared  by  the  finest  chefs  in  the  land. 

When  do  we  quit  this  excellent  place? 

When  Dr.  Stehman  gives  us  the  nod  ; 
We  hope  it  will  be  along  in  the  spring, 

When  the  little  birds  are  singing  praises  to  God. 


Let  me  suggest  a  motto  for  1893- 
Propositi  Tenax, 
Sir  John  McDonald." 
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HAZING. 

Rush  is  ever  progressive.  Its  students 
have  caught  the  enthusiastic  spirit  of  their  Alma 
Mater.  They  are  quick  to  see  and  willing  to 
carry  forward  any  scheme  which  will  raise  the 
standard  of  their  college.  One  great  step  toward 
a  higher  standard  is  the  position  that  they 
have  taken  as  regards  the  old,  rough,  boorish 
custom  of  "passing  up."  It  is  one  of  the  light 
forms  of  hazing  so  common  in  all  colleges  in  the 
past.  Hazing  is  truly  a  relic  of  by-gone  days  and 
every  year  finds  its  different  forms  less  in  vogue. 
The  public  sentiment  against  any  of  its  forms  is  so 
strong  in  the  colleges  of  advanced  culture  that  a 
student  who  will  take  part  in  it  is  looked  upon  as 
a  person  of  low  instincts  and  tastes,  even  a 
rowdy  and  a  brute.  "Passing  up"  was  a 
form  of  hazing  which,  by  being  practiced 
on  everyone  as  chance  directed,  had  lost  its 
point,  and  was  indulged  in  because  it  had  been 
from  time  immemorial.  Not  only  was  it  a  silly 
practice,  but  like  all  cases  of  hazing,  was  attended 
with  greater  or  less  degree  of  risk;  for  serious  inju- 
ries, unnoticed  at  first,  might  come  from  striking 
the  head  or  back  of  the  neck  upon  some  of  the 
seats.  The  tricks  of  our  fathers,  who  held  boys 
under  the  pump,  are  looked  upon  with  disgust. 
In  a  few  years  the  now  dead  custom  of  "  passing 
up  "  will  be  regarded  in  the  same  way.  The  past 
will  be  laid  aside  and  the  new  era  of  advance 
hailed  with  joy,  for  when  a  body  of  young  menl 
start  a  reform  they  do  it  thoroughly,  and  stil 
greater  changes  in  the  standard  of  Rush  may  be 
looked  forward  to.  Spectator. 


SHOULD  PHYSICIANS  DISPENSE  THEIR 
OWN    PRESCRIPTIONS? 


A  MEDICAE  ROMANCE. 

Scarce  had  I  captured  my  M.  D.  and  hung  my  modest 
shingle, 

When  a  maid  I  chanced  to  see,  made  all  my  pulses  tin- 
gle; 

And  when  my  malady  grew  worse,  on  careful  diagno- 
sis, 

I  found— 'tis  hard  to  tell  in  verse— a  case  of  die— o'  know 


I  did  as  any  other  man — prescribed  an  introduction, 
And  soon  I  came  to  look  on  Ann  with  chronic  heart  af- 
fection. 
At  last  I  veutured  to  propose  and  tell  my  tale  pathetic, 
And   she  consented  to  the  dose — she  is    my  Ann — aes- 
thetic— New  York  Herald. 


Yes,  they  should. 

First.  Because  they  can  hardly  prevent  drug- 
gists repeating  a  prescription,  while  its  continuation 
may  ruin  the  patient's  health  and  their  own  reputa- 
tions. Of  course,  we  need  hardly  state  that  a  pre- 
scription applicable  to  a  person's  condition  to-day 
may  be  highly  injurious  to  the  same  person  to-mor- 
row. To  the  laity  generally,  and  to  many  drug- 
gists even,  this  fact  may  be  beyond  comprehen- 
sion. 

Again.  Druggists  may  indulge  in  adverse  criti- 
cism of  prescriptions,  and  even  perhaps  substitute 
a  nostrum  of  their  own  which  they  may  persuade 
their  victim  will  be  more  effective. 

Further.  Druggists  may  sometimes  be  exces- 
sively exorbitant  in  their  charges;  perhaps  someone 
can  furnish  instances. 

Besides.  They  may  substitute  a  harmless  ingre- 
dient for  a  special  agent  included  in  the  prescrip- 
tion not  in  their  stock,  and  pass  undetected. 

Also.  The  effect  of  time  on  many  drugs  is 
often  deleterious,  which  injures  perhaps  the  physi- 
cian's character  without  effecting  the  druggist. 

Moreover.  They  may  keep  inferior  grades  of 
drugs  which  will  inevitably  reflect  to  the  physi- 
cian's discredit. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  reasons  why  the  above 
question  is  answered  affirmatively  by 

T.  J.  W. 


ANN  ARBOR'S  COLLEGE  PAPER  SEIZED. 


Certain  Remarks  in  It  Against  Co-Ednea- 
tion  Displease  the  Faculty. 


Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  Dec.  11. — The  college 
authorities  seized  the  November  number  of  the 
Inlander,  a  university  journal,  as  it  was  coming 
from  the  press  this  morning  and  would  not  allow 
the  issue  to  proceed  until  an  article  condemning 
co-education,  written  by  A.  P.  Jacobs,  of  Detroit, 
was  expunged.     Jacobs  says: 

"  The  admission  of  women  was  soon  followed  by 
a  decline  in  attendance  upon  the  university,  by 
a  considerable  decline  in  numbers  attending  the 
literary  department,  by  a  large  decrease  in  the 
male  academic  attendance,  by  a  serious  and  still 
continuing    diminution     in   the    number   of   male 
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classical  students,  and  by  a  noticeable  reduction  in 
the  annual  number  of  male  academic  graduates, 
many  classes  being  smaller  than  their  predecessors 
for  ten  or  fifteen  years  before.  The  medical  de- 
partment, where  many  women  have  studied,  has 
lost  men,  while  the  law  school  and  the  school  of 
pharmacy,  two  schools  where  few  women  enter, 
show  a  large  growth." 

Jacobs  then  quotes  many  figures  to  prove  his 
statements  and  continues: 

"Co-education  has  caused  the  name  of  Michigan 
University  to  be  stricken  from  its  place  among  the 
universities  like  Yale,  Harvard  and  Princeton,  and 
it  is  now  listed  with  Oberlin,  Hillsdale,  Genesee 
and  Albion." 

Jacobs  believes  there  is  danger  that  the  time 
will  come  when  no  young  man  having  money  to 
sustain  himself  will  enlist  under  the  banner  of  the 
yellow  and  blue.  The  affair  has  created  the  most 
intense  excitement  here. —  The  Chicago  Tribune. 


THE    COLLEGE    DISPENSARY. 


The  Dispensary  has  become  through  the  skill, cour- 
tesy and  kindness  of  the  attending  physicians  and 
surgeons  probably  the  best  known  and  most  highly 
appreciated  institution  of  its  kind  in  Chicago.  The 
large  waiting  rooms  are  crowded  every  day  with 
great  numbers  of  those  whose  misfortunes  are  in- 
deed great.  Afflicted  with  poverty  and  disease 
they  are  doubly  unfortunate,  and  the  charity  of 
the  gentlemen  who  spend  such  a  great  part  of  their 
valuable  time  upon  their  attendance  deserve  the 
highest  praise.  Their  example  is  worthy  of  the 
earnest  consideration  of  every  student.  Their 
humanity  should  influence  our  future.  We  should 
study  and  in  after-life  endeavor  to  imitate  the  ad- 
mirable manner  in  which  their  questions  are  stripped 
of  all  bluntness;  the  care  with  which  they 
avoid  wounding  the  sensitiveness  of  their  patients; 
the  gentleness  with  which  their  examinations  are 
conducted,  and  the  cleanliness  with  which  their 
operations  are  performed.  We  should  be  loud  in 
our  expressions  of  appreciation,  and  thankful  to 
these  gentlemen  for  their  readiness  to  point  out  to 
us  the  characteristic  features  of  every  disease  and 
making  its  diagnosis  clear  to  us. 

They  are  devoid  of  all  arrogance,  always  ready 
to  bear  our  ignorance  and  succeed  in  making  the 
Dispensary  the  favorite  resort  of  T.  J.  W. 


THE  YOUNG  DOCTOR. 

Perpetrated  in  response  to  a  toast,  "  The  Young 
Doctor,"  at  the  banquet  given  by  the  Illinois  State 
Medical  Society,  Chicago,  May,  '84.  Resurrected 
from  the  musty  archives  of  Prof.  Cotton's  earlier 
productions,  by  a  friend. 

A  Toast. 
Now,  I'd  like  to  know, 

If  it's  dry  toast  or  milk  toast  that  I've  got  to  show. 
O  yes,  you  say  milk  toast,  milk  for  babes,  that's  the  word, 
And  young  doctors   are  the   babes  of  the  Guild,  I  have 

heard. 
But  yet,  in  strange  contradiction  to  nature, 
This  youngling  is  taken,  this  innocent  creature, 
From  his  mother's  warm  bosom  and  suddenly  thrown 
Into  conflict  with  giants,  to  struggle  alone. 
And  the  papers  announce  him  as  medical  spawn, 
And  rude  satire  awaits  his  professional  dawn, 
And  the  old  fellows  flout  him  as  lacking  in  lore ; 
If  they  think  he  knows  too  much  they  flout  him  the 

more; 
If  he  essays  demonstration  why  downhim,  of  course — 
'Twon't  do  for  young  doctors  to  ride  a  high  horse. 

If  located  in  country,  keep  off  of  the  roads 
Where  his  elders  are  driving,  but  stick  to  the  codes ; 
Counsel  only  with  regulars  whose  broad  shoulders  are  free 
To  lend  their  support,  for  remunerative  fee. 

If  the  city  allures  with  her  steeples  and  domes, 

Her  great  busy  factories  and  elegant  homes, 

Her  marts  and  her  maizes,  her  splendor  and  sin, 

And  invites  him  to  locate  her  precincts  within, 

Let  him  stick  to  the  fee  bill  and  stick  to  the  code, 

Keep  his  lamp  trimmed  and  burning  to  light  up  the  road 

Of  his  more  favored  seniors  where  fortune  abides. 

Stand  in    line  like  retainers  and, hurrah   when  "Quid 

rides." 
If  professional  work  for  himself  he'd  secure, 
There  is  plenty  to  do  in  the  homes  of  the  poor. 
Then  for  patienceand  ardor  and  zeal  for  his  meed, 
He's  allowed  what  the  schools   and   dispens'ries  don't 

need. 
But  who  wouldn't  be  young  in  a  season  like  ours  ? 
When  the  rare  trees  of  science  are  sending  forth  flowers 
That  promise  us  fruit  delicious  and  sound, 
When  the  worthy  old  fellows  are  under  the  ground? 

If  I  dared  to  be  funny,  how  much  easier  'twould  be 
Than  attempt  moralizing  in  bad  melange  (or  poetry}, 
But  his  humorous  craft  will  be  wrecked  upon  rocks 
Who  attempts  funny  business  on  the  same  night  with 

Knox. 
Now,  forgive  me,  grave  Seniors,  that  slip  of  the  pen, 
And  I'll  beg  special  pardon  of  Doctor  J.  N., 
Whose  name  tho'  suggestive  of  Pachydermata 
Is  exceeding  thin-skinned  to  Philologic  errata. 
The  fact  is,  tho'  sorry,  I'm  obliged  to  confess, 
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That  Bridge  stole  my  thunder  in  his  Doctorate  : 
When  he  said  a  good  thing,  a  thing  that  is  true, 
That  the  beat  of  the  science  of  physic  is  new, 
And  modestly  hinted  that  the  richest  fruits  hung 
Within  easiest  reach  of  the  doctor  that's  young. 

Now  what  are  you  old  fellows  going  to  do 

With  those  three  score  of  parasites,  most  of  them  new  f 

And  what  has  your  Immoral  pathology  to  hope, 

When  we  focus  it  down  through  our  new  microscope? 

Will  you  learn  all  the  names  and  study  their  habits? 

What  species  gregarious  ?    Which  burrow  like  rabbits  ? 

Which  develop    with    animals?      Which    grow    upon 

plants? 
And  how  live  their  sisters  and  cousins  and  aunts  ? 
Or  must  these  young  doctors,  whose  leisure  you'll  say 
Makes  their  labor  for  pains  full  adequate  pay, 
Collect  and  observe,  cultivate  and  mature, 
Classify  and  arrange  the  new  nomenclature? 
Or  will  you  reply  in  a  way  that  you  have, 
With  language  dogmatic,  tho'  bland  and  suave : 
"The  science  of  physic  has  withstood  many  shocks, 
young  man!  in  our  time  we've  seen  many  Kochs, 
Who  have  risen  and  flourished  through  a  brief  career, 
And  caused  much  excitement  concerning  things  queer, 
Predicting  great  issues  with  much  show  of  proof, 
But  age  and  experience  from  such  stand  aloof  ?" 

Was  a  time,  long  ago,  we'll  aver  for  the  nonce, 

When  young  medic,  as  'prentice,  his  master  did  sconce, 

Whose  broadest  allowance  of  worth  or  of  wit, 

Was  to  claim  for  his  master  the  "Ipse  dixit." 

Now,  young  doctors  full-fleged  and  equipped  for  the 

wars, 
Are  springing  all  round  as  from  loins  of  old  Mars, 
Or  delivered  full-grown  from  the  womb  of  their  Alma 
As  warriors  arise  in  the  spectacle  Jalma. 
Why!  Haines  is  a  young  doctor,  tho'  in  chemistry  old, 
And  they  call  Ingals  "Fletcher"  in  Lee  county,  I'm  told. 
And  how  class  that  Byrcl,  whose  occasional  note 
From  the  hills  on  the  "Father  of  Waters  "  cloth  float? 
He's  surely  no  Bantam,  tho'  his  keen,  ready  rowels 
Are  ne'er  more  at  home  than  when  slitting  up  bowels. 
Then  there's  Dudley  and  Park  (the  new  Buffalo  Bill), 
Moyer,  Salisbury  and  Gradle,  who  our  noddles  did  fill 
With  crisp,  new  ideas,  tho'  curtailed,  I'm  aware, 
By  one  of  the  old  fellows  who  held  down  the  chair. 
And  BelReld,  who  skillfully  got  in  his  work, 
Causing  quite  a  commotion,  they  say,  in  New  York. 
And  a  hundred  young  fellows,  many  of  whom  we  don't 

know, 
Are  working  and  delving  away  down  below, 
Who  will  bob  up  serenely,  as  brief  time  will  show, 
With  facts  that  will  many  choice  idols  o'erthrow. 
With  tender  regards  for  alma  mater's  kind  care, 
They're  unwilling  their  pater  should  other  name  bear 
Than  Old  Father  Science. 

Of  his  rhymes  being  tired,  as  you  are  no  doubt, 
Or  because  the  bard's  fluttering  candle  went  out, 
He  dropped  his  stubbed  pencil,  his  doggerel  forsook, 


While  fancy  read  page  after  page  from  a  book, 
Showing  future  young  doctors  with  methods  precise 
Working  all  sorts  of  wonders,  curing  all  kinds  of  vice, 
By  diverting  the  stream  of  disease  at  its  rise — 
He  awoke  with  a  start  from  his  dreams  of  Elysian 
And  caught  but  a  part  of  the  last  of  his  vision. 

'Twas  a  cholera  patient,  just  fresh  from  the  Nile; 

Dr.  Old  diagnosed  a  "perversion,  of  bile," 

And  gave  him  huge  draughts  of  tea  camomile, 

'Til  the  victim's  face  wore  the  sardonicus  smile. 

Dr.  Young  came  and  said,  "Ah !  what  do  I  see, 

In  the  patient's  discharges  a  microphyte" 

That  is  playing  the  deuce  with  the  whole  entree 

By  quickly  producing  its  own  progeny, 

In  the  solar  plexus  they  have  built  them  a  nest, 

And  paresis  reflexus  will  quickly  infest 

The  entire  sympathetic,  and  unless  we  arrest 

These  changes  our  patient  will  soon  be  '  non  est.'  " 

Now,  young  doctor,  with  fundamental  knowledge  precise, 

For  emergencies  grave  have  a  ready  device, 

And  stop  it  he  did,  for  what  show  could  there  be 

For  microbes  as  small  as  the  soul  of  a  flea, 

'Tho  existing  in  numbers  like  sands  of  the  sea, 

'Gainst  a  young  doctor,  awaitiag  such  emergency 

For  his  advancement  as  medical  referee. 


REPORT  OF  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  The  Corpuscle  we  have 
been  permitted  to  give  a  resume  of  our  work  and 
respectfully  submit  the  following:  Pictures,  $3 
per  dozen;  class  pictures,  $2.  Seniors  wishing  class 
pictures  only  can  get  same  for  $3  with  privilege  of 
getting  one  dozen  cabinets  within  three  months 
for  $2.     Pictures  paid  for  at  time  of  sitting. 

No  definite  arrangements  have  been  made  re- 
garding class  pins,  but  price  will  not  be  more 
than  $2.50.  None  but  first-class  jewelers  have 
been  seen.  All  wishing  pins  please  be  ready  to 
submit  names  within  ten  days. 

We  have  seen  a  number  of  hatters  regarding 
silk  hats  for  class,  and  the  best  offered  for  first-class 
make  was  made  by  E.  Gerardin,  $6  hats  for  $4.  All 
hats  are  made  to  order. 

Other   work    of   committee  will  be  submitted  in 
following  numbers  o  f  The  Corpuscle. 
Respectfully, 

J.  H.  Franklin,  Chairman. 


THE   TRUTH   ABODT   IT. 

I  sit  here  with  my  sweet  cob  pipe- 
Old  friend,  how  good  you  are! 
Yet  how  I  wish  I  had  the  cash 


To  buy  me  a  cigar. 


■T.  M.,  in  Puck. 
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CXINICAL  MEMORANDA  ON  TREAT- 
MENT. 


Internal  Medicine 

Service    of  Prof.   Henry   M.   Eyman,   Rush 

Medical  College. 

FURNISHED  BY  GEO.  HENKY  CLEVELAND,  M.  D. 

Case  1,  Nov.  9,  1891. 

Chronic  nephritis  (mixed  type): — " Secure  elimi- 
nation''' is  the  watchword.  Prevent  the  accidents 
of  uraemia  by  (1)  diminishing  the  work  of  the  kid- 
neys, and  (2)  favoring  the  action  of  other  excretory 
organs. 

Diet  should  have  careful  attention.  Fats  may  be 
used.  Milk  is  the  model  diet.  Vegetables,  fruits, 
sugar,  and  starch  may  be  allowed. 

Stimulate  the  bowels  and  skin.  Clothing  should 
always  be  warm.  A  warm  climate  should  be  se- 
lected if  possible.     Avoid  exposure. 

Gentle  laxatives,  of  which 

Pulv.  jalapae  comp. 
and 

Inf.  sennae  comp. 
are   the    very  best.       They  are    most  efficient  and 
safe. 

Diaphoretics'  Yes,  if  patient  is  strong  and  has 
a  good  circulation.  But  where  the  system  is  feeble, 
the  heart  dilated,  and  the  general  circulation  low- 
ered, it  is  best  not  to  use  this  class  of  medicines. 
If  they  are  used,  the  following  will  be  found  serv- 
iceable: 

R      Kali  citratis,  gr.  x, 
Inf.  digitalis,  ^ss. 
M.       . 

S.  This  may  be  taken  every  three  or  four  hours 
as  necessary. 

Dropsy,  when  considerable,  must  be  treated  sur- 
gically. 

Case  2. 

Neurasthenia. — Restoratives  and  stimulants  to 
the  blood;  milk,  ega^,  fish,  cracked  wheat,  por- 
ridge, whole  whe  it  flour  in  bread  and  pastries. 
Alkalies  for  gastrointestinal  disturbances,  as  potas- 
sium or  sodium  bicarbonate.  Also, 
Syr.  rhei  et  sodii. 

Gymnastics,  out-of-door  life,  bicycle  exercise,  in 
proper  position  and  amount,  massage,  tonics. 
R     Elix.  ferri,  quiniae,  et 

strych.  phosphate,  3i. 

S.     Before  meals. 


Case  1,  Nov.  12,  1891. 

Incipient  paralysis  agitans: — 

If,      Liq.  kali  arsenitis,  gtt.  v. 

S.     Three  times  daily. 
Or,  the  Fowler's  solution    may  be    given   hypoder- 
mically. 

Together  with  this,  there  may  be  used  for  the 
tremor: 

R      Hyoscyamine,  gr.  Ty  -  jfa. 

S.     Two  or  three  times  daily. 

Case  2. 

Herpes  along  the  course  of  the  fifth  nerve: — 
Locally, 

Ung.  bellad. 
Spread  upon  linen,  and  covered  with  oil  silk.     Re- 
lieve pain   by   using  an  opiate  if  necessary.       Gal- 
vanism, weak  current. 

Case  1,  Nov.  16,  1891. 

Taenia  solium: — 

R      Oleoresinae  aspidii  Iss. 

S.  At  night  and  the  following  morning.  Taken 
in  milk. 

In  using  this  agent  be  careful  to  get  a  reliable 
preparation — which  is  quite  difficult.  Merck's 
manufacture  has  always  been  found  satisfactory. 
The  drug  should  be  taken  while  the  patient  is  fast- 
ing. One  dose  of  3ss,  to  be  taken  at  night,  after  a 
day's  fast,  and  after  a  good  dose  of  castor  oil,  and 
a  second  dose  the  next  morning-  If  the  second 
dose — which  may  be  followed  by  castor  oil — does 
not  remove  the  parasite,  then  still  more  of  the 
aspidium  may  be  used.  Should  this  be  but 
partially  successful,  it  will  be  best  to  wait  two  or 
three  months  before  repeating  the  plan,  as  it  re- 
quires about  this  period  for  the  worm  to  re-form. 
Pepo,  or  pomegranate  may  be  used  as  remedies,  but 
the  aspidium  is  undoubtedly  the  best. 

Case  2. 

Arthritis  deformans: — The  treatment  at  present 
known  for  this  affection  is  very  unsatisfactory.  The 
two  best  means  of  affording  relief  are  from  the  use 
of  iodine  and  warm  baths.  The  first  may  be  used 
as  follow?: 

R      Liq.  iodinii  comp.  gtt.  v. 

S.  Three  times  daily,  well  diluted.  The  dose 
may  be  gradually  increased  even  up  to  the  point 
of  taking  ~i.  Doses  of  this  size  maybe  tolerated 
for  a  long  period,  and  in  any  event  the  remedy 
should  be  employed  for  a  considerable  time. 
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Warm  baths  are  of  value.  The  salts  of  sulphur, 
sodium,  arsenic  and  potash  are  held  in  solution  in 
different  springs  more  or  less  famous  in  these  af- 
fections, but  their  value,  one  and  all,  comes  from 
the  warmth,  the  friction,  and  the  general  attention, 
and  not  fro  n  the  composition  of  the  bath  water  at 
all.  The  use  of  warm  baths  may  be  continued  for 
thirty  days  or  six  weeks,  when  a  period  of  rest 
should  be  taken,  and  the  course  subsequently  re- 
sumed. Digestion  and  general  nutrition  should 
be  aided,  and  for  this  purpose  cod-liver  oil,  cream, 
milk,  etc.,  are  of  value. 

Case  1,  Nov.  19,  1891. 

Syphilitic  cephalalgia :  — 
R      Kali  iodidi,  gr.  v. 

S.  Three  times  daily,  gradually  increasing  the 
amount  up  to  ten  grains. 

Mercurial  inunctions.       Small  doses  of  calomel, 
properly  given,  is  a  plan  often  recommended. 
R      Hydrarygri  chlor.  mite.  gr.  i. 
Sacch.  alb.       .         .      gr.  x. 
M.  et  ft.  in  chart  No.    x. 

S.  One  every  2-4  hours,  and  continued  until 
slight   salivation. 

A  mixture  of  narcotics  will  very  often  be  found 
more  efficacious  than  given  independently.  The 
four  following  may  be  combined  in  proper  propor- 
tion, viz.— Morph.  sulph.,  ext.  bellad.,  ext.  hyos- 
cyam,,  and  ext.  strammon.  These  may  be  given 
sufficiently  often  and  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
cause  mild  delirium,  at  which  point  the  drugs  may 
be  withdrawn,  when  it  will  be  found  that  the  pain 
has  ceased,  and  will  remain  quiescent,  many  times 
for  weeks. 

Case  2. 

Post-hemiplegic  contracture  of  left  hand  (not 
severe): — 

Electricity — faradism — along  the  extensors,  mild 
current,  and  used  about  five  minutes  daily  on- 
each  alternate  day. 

R      Kali  iodidi,  gr.  v. 

S.     Thrice  daily, 
or, 

R      Ammoni  chloridi  gr.  iij. 

R.     Every  four  hours. 

Epilepsy  (8  months'  duration): — 

Reform  general  mode  of  life  (patient  is  tailor 
ess). 

R      Sodii  bromidi  .  §iv. 

Aquae  .  .         Oi. 

M. 


S.  3i  four  times  daily.  Clear  the  bowels  out 
thoroughly  and  maintain  this  function  of  elimination. 
A  blue  pill  at  night,  followed  by  rhubarb  and  soda 
the  next  morning.  The  following  tonic  will  be 
found  valuable: 

R  Ext.  nucis  vomicae  gr.  \. 
Ext.  gentianae  .  gr.  i. 
Alomi. 

Piperinae         .  aa  gr.  i. 

M.  et  ft.  in  pil.  No.   i. 
S.     One  twice  or  thrice  daily. 
Diet — milk,  bread,   meat,   vegetables;    in   other 
words,  good,    wholesome,  well-cooked    foods,    and 
taken  in  proper  amounts  and    at  regular    intervals. 
There  should  be  a  strict  regularity  of  life,  in  every 
sense.     Counter-irritants  along  the   spine.      Treat- 
ment should    be    continued    uninterruptedly    and 
imperatively  for  at  least  three  years. 
Case  1,  Nov.  30,  1891. 
Defective  physical  development: — 

R      01.  morrhuae,  .  3i. 

Syr.  ferri  iodidi     .     gtts.  v. 
M. 
S.    Three  times  daily. 
Case  2. 
-^Rachitic  deformity  of  the  lower  trunk  following 
typhoid:  — 

Alkaline  salts;  hygiene;  abundant  food;  good 
nutrition ;  dry  and  well-ventilated  dwelling  apart- 
ments. 

R      Kali  bicarb.  .  gr.  x. 

Kali  iodidi,  .         gr.  iij. 

M. 
S.     Three  times  daily,  continued  for  months. 
Case  3. 

Chronic  gastritis: — Regular  diet.  Put  stomach 
at  rest.  Avoid  fats.  May  take  soups,  broths,  milk, 
especially  skimmed  milk,  vegetables  in  small 
quantities.  When  dilatation  exists,  wash  out  the 
stomach  daily,  using  the  syphon  or  stomach  pump. 
In  some  cases  when  this  is  done,  bromide  of 
potassium  maybe  previously  required — in  doses  of 
ten  to  twenty  grains — to  reduce  the  faucial  reflex. 
^hitiseptic  drugs. — Carbolic  acid  gr.  i— iij,  may 
be  used  with  powdered  willow  charcoal.  Do  not 
believe  this  last  substance  has  more  than  a  local 
protective  effect.  Subnitrate  and  salicylate  of 
bismuth  in  large  doses — teaspoonful  before  each 
meal. 

Antiphlogistics.  —  Gentle  laxatives  act  thus. 
Magnesium  sulphate,  magnesium  citrate,  sodium 
sulphate,  phosphorus  sulphate,  particularly  com- 
bined in  natural  mineral  waters. 
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Case  4. 

Acute  sciatica: — Rest.  Large  doses  of  salicylic 
acid,  gr.  x  every  hour  for  a  number  of  hours,  then 
every  two  hours.  Should  be  carried  to  the  point  of 
toleration,  and  continued  there  for  three  days.  Or 
may  use  salicylate  of  sodium.  After  this  phena- 
cetine  (gr.  x-xx)  or  acetanilid  (gr.  x)  every  two  or 
three  hours.  May  add  cannabis  indica,  gr.  £,  every 
four  hours.  This  quantity  may  be  increased  to 
one  grain.  Aquapuncture  may  be  used.  Deep 
injection.  Also  atropia  sulph.  gr.  Ti^,  deeply. 
Electricity  after  the  acute  stage.  Galvanism — A 
to  foot,  C  to  lumbar  region.  Dry  cups  along 
thigh  (outer)  and  loins.  Avoid  opiates — dernier 
ressort  only. 

EXTRACT  FROM  LETTER. 

How  I  would  like  to  be  at  old  Rush  to  see  all  the 
boys!  Rush  is  a  grand  school,  I  say  the  best  in 
the  country,  but  it  is  not  perfect.  It  needs  another 
chair  which  should  be  held  down  by  "  the  old  lady." 
How  we  studied  and  "boned"  to  prepare  ourselves 
for  our  glorious  profession,  and  yet  with  it  all  we 
find  ourselves  wanting.  "Wait  until  you  have 
practiced  six  months;  not  till  then  will  you  re- 
alize how  the  professors  have  neglected  to  in- 
struct. These  things  I  have  learned  since  meet- 
ing the  old  lady: 

That  "catnip  contains  opium,    you  know." 

That  "  chicken  is  more  feverish  than  wild 
same,"!,  e.,  rabbit. 

That  "the  liver,  you  know,  doctor,  lies  under  the 
shoulder  blade." 

That  "  I  cannot  take  iron,  as  it  drives  the  humor 
out  of  my  blood." 

That  "  Father  has  an  extra  bone  growing  on  his 
fingers,  which  is  often  the  case  with  old  people." 

That  "burning  a  rag  in  a  confinement  room 
helps  a  labor." 

That  "  I  can  treat  a  typhoid  fever  as  good  as  any 
doctor;  I  broke  it  up  once  in  three  days." 

That  "the  baby  ought  to  have  an  injection, 
doctor."     (Only  six  hours  old.) 

You  see  how  embarrassing  it  is  for  a  young 
M.  D.  to  enter  his  field  of  labor  with  but  the  first 
rudiments  of  a  medical  education. 

I  think   The  Corpuscle  is  splendid. 

P.  C.  Meengs,  '90. 
Eastmanville,  Mich.,  Nov.  25. 


THERAPEUTIC    LECTURE   !NOTES. 


PROF.  D.   R.  BROWER. 


DISINFECTANTS. 


The  great  disinfectants  are  air  and  water.  No 
chemical  substance  can  take  the  place  of  ventilation 
and  cleanliness.  Disinfectants  are  agents  which 
prevent  or  destroy  noxious  miasmata  or  effluvia. 
All  disease-poisons  may  be  divided  into  those 
which  are  generated  or  multiplied  within  the 
human  body  and  those  which  arise  solely  without 
the  body.  The  most  complete  and  thorough  of  all 
disinfecting  agents  is  fire;  212°  F  will  kill  all  bac- 
teria. The  spores,  however,  will  require  for  their 
destruction  about  284°. 

Copperas. — Impure  sulphate  of  iron.  The  cheap- 
est and  one  of  the  best;  the  chemical  reactions  by 
which  it  produces  disinfection  are  very  complex. 
It  may  be  used  in  powder,  or  in  solution. 

Lime. — The  oldest;  it  causes  slow  oxidation  of 
organic  matter.  Its  action  is  slow;  there  are  some 
objections  to  its  use.  The  poisonous  principles 
contained  in  sewage,  etc.,  whatever  their  nature 
may  be,  are  probably  volatile,  and  lime,  acting  as  a 
base,  sets  free  large  quantities  of  ammonia 
and  probably  other  volatile  alkaloids. 

Chief  antiseptics  are:  Mercuric  Chloride,  Mer- 
curic Iodide,  Potassium  Permanganate,  Sulphurous 
Acid,  Sulphites  and  Hyposulphites,  Sulpho-carbo- 
lates,  Potassium  Chlorate,  Zinc  Chloride,  Carbolic 
Acid,  Creosote,  Alcohol,  Eucalyptol,  Quinine, 
Salicin-salol,Thymol,  Boracic  Acid,  Borax, Chlorine, 
Hydronaphthol,  etc., Hydrogen  per  oxide,  Iodoform 
gr.  i — Iodal  gr.  ss — iij. 

Disinfectants. — Heat.  230°-250°  F.,  Sulphurous 
Acid,  Chlorine,  Chloride  of  Lime,  Zinc  Chloride, 
Mercuric  Chloride,  Iodine,  Bromine,  Carbolic  Acid, 
Potassium  Permanganate,  Lime,  Ferrous  Sulphate, 
Piatt's  Chlorides. 

Mercuric  Chloride. — Hydrargyri  Chloridum  Cor- 
rosiuvim,  dose  1-80-1-10.  Most  actively  toxic  of 
all  mercurials.  Most  active  zymoticide  and  parasit- 
icide; 1-20,000  will  kill  bacilli;  1-1,000  will  destroy 
spores.  Ordinary  strength  for  dressing  1-2,000.  It 
is  an  active  gastro-intestinal  irritant — in  toxic 
doses,  nausea,  vomiting,  burning  pain  in  stomach, 
suppression  of  urine,  bloody  diarrhoea,  collapse, 
death.  The  solution,  not  stable,  decomposes  even 
when  made  with    distilled  water.     The  solution  in 
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the  presence  of  albumen  is  converted  into  an 
inert  albuminate.  In  making  a  solution  combine 
with  tartaric  acid,  1-1,000. 

~fy  Hydrargyri  Chloridi  Corros,  gr.  xv. 

Tartaric  Acid,  grs.  xv-x,  Aq.  Dist.  vij.  Used  in 
irrigating  cavities,l-10,000.  Used  in  bed  pans,l-500. 

Potassii  P  er  man  g  anas . —  Efficient,  oxidizing, 
1-800.  Efficient  against  germs.  Yields  up  oxygen 
and  is  converted  into  black  oxide.  Typical  appli- 
cation in  diphtheria,  as  a  wash  for  wounds,  ulcers, 
abscesses,  hospital  gangrene,  fetid  ozoena,  leucor- 
rhoea.  Strength,  1-20  grains  to  ounce.  Elegant 
preparation  for  toilet,  destroying  odor  of  foul 
breast,  smell  of  axilla,  fetid  sweat  of  the  feet, 
smell  of  dissecting-room  on  hands — 1  gr.  to  3L 

Acidum  Sulphurosum. — Sodii  Sulphas,  Sodii 
Hypo-sulphas,  Potassii  Sulphas,  Sulphurous  Acid 
and  its  compounds.  Efficient  disinfectant  and 
deodorizer. 

Fumigating  a  room:  Sulphur  thoroughly  wet 
with  alcohol  or  turpentine.  Diphtheria,  scarlet 
fever.  Not  of  much  value  for  internal  use  because 
converted  into  sulphates  as  soon  as  they  enter  the 
stomach.  Excellent  lotion  for  itch,  Sulphurous 
Acid  and  Glycerinae  equal  parts. 

Ghlorum- Chlorine. — Preparations:  Aqua  Chlo- 
ri,  Liquor  Sodii  Chloratae,  Calx  Chlorata — 
Chlorinated  Lime.  Chlorine  unites  with  hydrogen 
and  liberates  nascent  oxygen.  Chlorine  is  a  valu- 
able disinfectant  and  germicide.  The  objection 
to  it  is  its  irritative  and  corrosive  properties.  In 
the  atmosphere  in  sufficient  quantities  to  destroy 
germs,  would  destroy  animal  life. 

Iodine  and  Bromide.— Disinfectants  but  too  ir- 
ritative. Zinci  Chloride  solution  50  per  cent.  Pow- 
erful for  sinks,  drains,  etc. 

Acidi  Carbolicum. — Dose  \-\]  grains.  An  alco- 
holic product  of  distillation  of  coal  tar,  not  an  acid. 
Powerful  antizymotic,  but  not  as  much  used  as 
formerly  on  account  of  toxic  property.  Equally 
potent  in  albuminous  as  in  non-albuminous  solu- 
tions. Usually  used  in  solution  1-20  or  1-40.  In 
poisonous  doses  causes  vertigo,  tremor,  contracted 
pupils;  stupor,  coma,  paralysis,  convulsions,  elimin- 
ated by  kidneys — smoky  urine.  Antidote — Atropia, 
magnesium,  or  sodium  sulphate  to  form  Sulpho- 
corbolate,  Cider  vinegar. 

Internal  Disinfection. — Local  use.  Inhalation, 
in  Ch.  Nasal  Catarrh,  Hay  Asthma,  Ch.  Bronchitis 
use  Carbolic  acid  and  Tinct.  Iodine. 


Creosote. — Most  suitable  for  internal  administra- 
tion. Closely  resembles  Carbolic.  Dose  mj.-iiij. 
Vomiting,  irritative  diarrhoea  of  childhood,  phthi- 
sis and  bronchitis.  Eliminated  by  bronchial  mucous 
membrane.  Sedative  to  terminal  nerve  filaments 
of  gastric  mucous  membrane. 

Alcohol — Antiseptic,  antiparasitic — is  safe. 

Eucalyptol  and  all  of  Eucalyptus,  very  powerful. 

Quinine. — The  chief  of  antizymotics.  1  gr.  to 
3I  destroys  micro-organisms. 

ANTIZYMOTICS. 

Salicinum  grs.  5-G0;  Acidum  Salicylicum  grs. 
5-30;  Iodie  Salicylas  grs.  5-30;  Lithii  S.  the  same. 

Salicinum. — Crystalline  Glucoside — from  Salix- 
Decomposed  in  body  into  Salicylic  Acid  and  Sali- 
cyluric Acid.     Antizymotic,  tonic,  antipyretic. 

Acidum  Salicylicum.  —  Derivative  of  Salicin; 
made  also  from  Carbolic  Acid.  Externally  anti- 
zymotic in  1  pet.  solution.  Internally — antizy- 
motic, antiseptic,  analgesic,  diaphoretic.  Small 
doses — stimulates  heart,  respiration,  and  stomach. 
Large  doses — deranges  stomach,  depresses  heart 
and  respiration.  Excreted  by  kidneys — often  ir- 
ritates; and  causes  albuminuria. 

Sodii  Salicylas. — Same  properties;  antizymotic 
only  in  presence  of  acid.  Therapy — acute  and 
chronic  rheumatism.  As  an  anthelmintic — acidity 
and  flatulence  of  stomach;  gall  stones. 

Salol. — Salicylate  of  Phenol.  Dose  gr  ij  3i — 
same  properties.  In  intestine,  pancreatic  juice 
converted  into  Salicylic  and  Carbolic  Acid.  Use  in 
typhoid  fever,  cyslitis,  pyelitis,   acute  rheumatism. 

Acidi  Boricum — grs.  v — xxx.  Sodii  Boras — gr. 
v-x  v  Locally  Boric  Acid  is  antizymotic.  So- 
lution 1-40.  Useful  in  powder;  solution  not 
absolutely  harmless.  Internally — acid  in  cystitis 
depending  on  ammoniacal  decomposition,  and  as 
an  injection. 

Borax. — Uses — freckles,  removed  by  lotional 
solution;  aphthous  condition  of  mouth;  in  epi- 
lepsy; in  20  grain  doses  relieves  irritable  bladder 
and  reduces  acidity  of  urine. 

Benzoinum — grs.  x — xxx. 

Tincture  Benzoini  Composite   (Friars  Bal- 
sam) 3ss-i. 
Acidum  Benzoicum — gr.  x — xx. 
Lithii  Benzoas — gr.  v — xx. 
Sodii  Benzoas — gr.  x — xx. 
Ammonii  Benzoas — gr.  x — xx. 
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Action — antizymotic,  expectorant,  diuretic.  Uses 
— Tincturas  Ben.  Comp.  very  ancient  in  its  use  as 
external  application  to  wounds.  Urticaria,  in- 
halation, 3i  to  5i;  chronic  laryngitis  and  tracheitis. 
Benzoic  Acid  and  Benzoates,  internally  in  ch. 
bronchitis,  phthisis,  ch.  cystitis  with  alkaline 
urine,  ch.  gonorrhoea,  phosphatic  calculi,  lithsemia, 
diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  acute  rheumatism. 

Resorcin. — A  derivative  of  Carbolic  Acid.  Dose 
grs.  5  to  30  Action — externally,  powerful  anti- 
septic and  disinfectant;  internally,  diaphoretic,  anti- 
pyretic and  antizymotic;  excreted  by  kidneys 
rapidly,  urine  dark  or  nearly  black.  Uses — exter- 
nally— diphtheria  5  pet.  solution;  syphilitic  sores 
and  skin  diseases,  and  as  an  injection  in  cystitis; 
facial  erysipelas,  applied  as  a  25  pet.  ointment  with 
vaseline.  Internally,  its  advantage  is  the  profuse 
perspiration;  cholera  infantum,  grs.  ij.  to  v;  in  fer- 
mentation in  the  stomach  grs.  v  before  meals;  in 
intermittent  fever. 

Pyro  Catechin. — Like  Resorcin,  but  three  times 
stronger. 

Iodoform — 90  per  cent.  Iodine.  Dose,  gr.  £  to  3; 
used  externally,  destroys  germs.  In  strong  so- 
lution anaesthetic.  It  depresses  the  heart  often, 
and  has  a  marked  action  on  nervous  system.  Uses 
— open  wounds;  cleanses  ulcers;  saturated  solution 
in  chloroform  used  in  neuralgia  and  gout;  supposi- 
tories in  rectum  and  bladder;  painful  diseases;  an 
ointment,  1  in  5,  useful  in  rubbing  into  scalp  in 
tubercular  meningitis.  Internally,  in  strumous  dis- 
eases. Deodorized  by  Oil  Bergamot,  Coffee,  or 
Eucalyptus. 

Heat. — 230°  250°;  212°  temperature  will  destroy 
infectious  bacteria,  but  not  spores.  Mercuric 
Chloride  1-1,000. 

Lime. — Cesspools;  sewers;  whitewash. 

Ferrous  Sulphate — Copperas.  One  of  the  best 
for  privy  vaults. 

Peroxide  of  Hydrogen — Powerful  germicide; 
non-irritating.  Local — in  purulent  and  chronic 
inflammation  of  mucous  membranes,  nose,  ears, 
etc.,  and  also  abscesses,  suppurating  glands, 
foul  wounds,  etc.;  chancres,  diphtheria.  Inter- 
nally— rheumatism,  scrofula,  diabetes,  gastric  ulcer. 

Enteric  Pills. — Pills  that  are  so  coated  as  to 
pass  the  stomach  intact  and  dissolve  in  the  duo- 
denum or  intestinal  tract. 

Hydrargyri  Biniodidi — grs.  1-4. 
Hydrargyri  Corros.  Chloridi — 1-100. 
Creosote — gr.  ii. 


MASSAGE. 

The  use  of  it  is  very  ancient.  Hippocrates,  380 
B.C.,  said,  "The  physician  must  be  experienced 
in  many  things,  but  assuredly  in  rubbing."  Plu- 
tarch tells  how  Caesar  was  cured  of  neuralgia  by 
being  manipulated  daily  by  slaves.  Sandwich  Is- 
landers have  practiced  Lomi-lomi  from  the  earliest 


INFLUENCE  OF  MASSAGE. 

The  primary  influence  of  massage  is  essentially 
mechanical,  producing  effects  which  are  purely 
physiological.  Our  first  object  is  to  inure  the  super- 
ficial reflexes;  our  second  object  is  to  combat  and 
overcome  resistance  (nervous  and  circulatory)  by 
direct  pressure;  our  third  object,  to  promote  due 
oxidation  and  respiration  of  tissue. 

Results  of  massage  are  essentially  vital,  for  by 
them  undue  stress,  tension  and  pressure  in  the  tis- 
sues are  overcome,  the  natural  antagonism  between 
constrictor,  dilator  and  trophic  nervous  system  es- 
tablished, endosmosis  and  exosmosis  have  free  and 
fair  play.  It  promotes  secretion,  absorption  and  as- 
similation. It  raises  the  temperature  of  the  limbs, 
and  thereby  promotes  the  respiration,  and  oxida- 
tion of  tissue. 

Massage  in  Diabetes  and  Gout — Schreiber  sums 
up  the  physiological  effects  of  massage  as  follows. 

1.  "To  cause  an  increased  flow  of  blood  to 
muscular  and  soft  parts,  increasing  thereby  the 
circulation  and  removing  accumulations  of  waste 
tissue,  whose  retention  causes  various  disturbances 
of  function,  to  strengthen  muscle  fibres  and  by  set- 
ting up  molecular  vibrations,  to  induce  changes  not 
only  in  muscular  and  nervous  fibres,  but  perhaps 
even  in  the  nerve  centers  themselves. 

2.  "  To  cause  absorption  of  exudations,  transu- 
dations and  infiltrations  in  such  organs  as  are  ac- 
cessible, to  effect  the  separation  of  adhesions  in 
tendon  sheaths,  and  in  joints  without  recourse  to 
knife  to  remove  by  grinding  away  intra-arthritic 
vegetations. 

3.  "To increase  by  passive  and  active  exercise 
all  the  muscles,  the  oxidizing  powers  of  the  blood, 
in  this  way  correcting  disturbances  in  its  composi- 
tion and  stimulating  all  vegetative  processes. 

4.  "To  relieve  the  congestion  of  such  internal 
organs  as  the  brain,  lungs,  intestines,  kidneys, 
uterus,  etc.,  by  increasing  the  flow  of  blood  to 
muscles. 

5.  u  To  stimulate  directly  the  sympathetic  nerv- 
ous system,  thus  increasing  secretion  and  reflex 
the  activity  of  unstriped  muscular  fibre,  and  so 
relieving  various  functional  derangements." 
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Method  by  which  reabsorption  of  inflammatory 
and  effete  products,  and  the  acceleration  of  blood 
and  lymph  currents  are  cured  by  mechanical  ma- 
nipulations— Massage. 

General.     Local. 

Bared  Skin. — Vaseline,  cocoanut  oil. 

Prolonged  Muscular  Inaction. — Much  of  the  al- 
buminous fluid  which  escapes  from  the  blood  ves- 
sels and  diffuses  itse'f  through  the  tissues  after 
serving  the  purpose  of  nutrition  is  taken  up  by 
the  lymphatic  system  and  returned  to  the  great 
blood  vessels.  During  habitual  inactivity  the  cir- 
culation is  sluggish.  Effect  of  stroking  in  part 
mechanical,  but  in  part  due  to  its  effects  on  peri- 
pheral nervous  system.  Kneading  and  percussion 
act  chiefly  on  local  circulation.  Look  out  for  ten- 
der spots. 

MASSO-THERAPEUTICS. 

1.  Efneurage — Stroking. — (Superficial  light  fric- 
tional  movements.) 

2.  Petrissage. — Kneading.     Pinching. 

3.  Tapotement.  —  Percussion. —  Clapping  with 
palm  of  hand.  Hacking  with  ulnar  border  of 
hand.  Punctation  with  the  tip  of  fingers.  Beating 
with  clenched  hand. 

Massage  of  Leg. — Arm. — Chest. — Back. — Neck. 
— Abdomen. — Uterus. 

4.  Passive  Movements  of  Joints. — Rotation, 
pressing  and  shaking.  Flexion  and  Extension, 
Bending. 

Objects: 

1.  To  arouse  superficial  reflexes. 

2.  To  combat  and  overcome  resistance  (nervous 
and  circulatory)  by  direct  pressure. 

3.  To  promote  due  oxidation  and  respiration 
of  tissue. 

ROLES. 

1.  Treatment,  five  to  thirty  minutes. 

2.  Patient  must  not  feel  any  pain  or  disagree- 
able fatigue  after  treatment. 

3.  Patient  should  rest  at  least  a  half-hour  after 
each  treatment. 

4.  Treatment  should  not  be  applied  within  two 
'hours  after  meals. 

5.  Temperature  of  room  70  deg.  Fahr. 

6.  The  part  massaged  should  be  immediately 
covered  up. 

7.  The  treatment  should  always  be  under  the 
direction  of  a  physician. 


APPLICATION    OF    MASSAGE. 

Anaemia. — General  massage  to  stimulate  diges- 
tion, circulation  and  respiration.  Chorea — gentle 
stroking  and  passive  movement.  Plethora.  In- 
somnia. Neurasthenia — Hysterics.  Paralysis  from 
Brain  Disease.  Paralysis  from  Spinal  Disease 
Neuralgia — Chronic  Neuritis.  Affections  of  Respi 
ratory  Organs  (chronic),  Emphysema,  Consump 
tion,  Bronchitis,  Asthma — Improve  digestion,  res 
piration,  circulation. — Restore  intercostal  muscles 
Diseases  of  Heart.  Diseases  of  Stomach.  Dys 
pepsia.  Habitual  Constipation.  Diabetes.  Uter 
ine  Affections.  Amenorrhoea.  Dysmenorrhoea 
Rheumatism  —  Gout,  Writer's  Cramp,  Lateral 
Curvature  of  Spine,  Diseases  of  Joints,  Breast. 

ELECTRO-THERAPEUTICS. 

Varieties  of  Electric  Currents. — The  Galvanic 
current  (constant  current).  The  Faradic  current 
(interrupted  current).  Static  electricity  (frictional 
electricity). 

Galvanism — Poles.  Positive  (Anode).  Nega- 
tive (Kathode).  Resistance — external  and  internal. 
Unit  of  resistance  is  one  Ohm  (the  resistance 
offered  by  a  copper  wire  1  mm.  in  diameter  and  48.4 
metres  long).  Average  resistance  of  the  human 
body,  3,000  ohms.  Unit  of  electro  motive  force  is  a 
volt  (the  force  necessary  to  overcome  one  ohm). 

_,  .  Electro  motive  force. 

Current  strengtn=  — ■ — ; : ■ 

Internal  -+-  external  resistance. 

Unit  of   current  strength  is  an  ampere;  current 

produced  by  one  volt   against  one  ohm  resistance. 

a  Volt 

Ampere  =  — — 
v  Ohm. 

The  Galvanometer,  the  Rheostat,  the  current-se- 
lectors, polarity  changer  (or  commutator)  the  rheo- 
phores  (cord:-),  the  electrodes. 

Differences  between  the  Faradic  current  and 
Galvanic  current: 

The  Faradic  current:  An  induced  current  pro- 
duced by  magnetizing  and  demagnetizing  a  core 
of  soft  iron. 

Its  polarity  changes  with  each  "  make  and  break" 
of  current. 

The  current  is  an  interrupted  one.  It  produces 
muscular  contractions. 

It  has  no  chemical  properties  and  no  osmotic 
properties. 

A  Galvanometer  does  not  show  strength  of  cur- 
rent. 

There  is  no  difference  in  the  actions  of  the  poles. 

The  Faradic  instrument  makes  a  "  buzzing 
noise. 
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Galvanic  current:  Is  due  to  chemical  decom- 
position. 

Its  polarity  is  constant. 

The  current  is  a  continuous  one. 

It  does  not  produce  muscular  contractions  ex- 
cept when  circle  is  made  or  broken. 

It  has  chemical  or  osmotic  properties  producing 
electrolysis:  acids  to  positive — alkalies  to  negative. 

Galvanometer  does  show  strength  of  current. 

The  Anode  is  sedative;  the  kathode  is  stimulat- 
ing. 

The  galvanic  battery  is  silent. 

General:  1.  A  stimulant  or  irritant  effect;  2. 
A  sedative  effect;  3.  A  catalytic  action;  4.  An  elec- 
trolytic action. 

1.  In  all  depressed  conditions  of  system.  Fara- 
dic. 

2.  In  neuralgias,  spasmodic  affections,  etc.,  a 
feeble  Faradic  current  gradually  increased;  or,  the 
positive  pole  of  galvanic. 

3.  (a)  Inflammatory  affections  of  nervous  system; 
(b)  Chronic  exudations  into  joints,  glandular  en- 
largements, etc.,  galvanic  currents. 

General  Galvanizatiofis. — First  step.  Positive 
pole  over  forehead,  negative  over  nape  of  neck. 
Second  step.  Positive  over  nape,  negative  over 
cervical  sympathetic.  Third  step.  Positive  over 
spine,  negative  over  epigastrium. 

Physiological  Effects  of  Galvanism. — 1.  Ef- 
fect of  poles  applied  to  body  is  a  burning  or  prick- 
ing sensation  marked  at  negative  pole.  This  soon 
becomes^am,  the  skin  becomes  hyperaemic,  minute 
blots  form  under  negative  pole  and  vesication  en- 
sues (electrolysis  of  tissue.)  If  the  current  be 
suddenly  made  or  broken  severe  pain  and  violent 
motion  occurs,  the  physiological  effect  on  nerve 
and  muscle.  If  this  be  done  about  the  head  a  me- 
tallic taste,  flashes  of  light,  queer  smell  and  roaring 
in  the  ear  from  excitation  of  gustatory,  optic,  olfac- 
tory and  auditory  nerves. 

General  Faradization . — Patient's  feet  immersed 
in  water  with  one  pole,  tne  other  passed  over  whole 
body  from  head  to  feet. 

Physiological  Effect  of  Faradism. — A  tingling 
sensation,  which, if  current  be  strong,  finally  merges 
into  numbness.  If  electrode  be  dry,  very  painful. 
On  healthy  nerve  or  muscles  it  causes  quick  con- 
tractions. 

Static  Electricity. — Electro-positive  or  negative 
bath.  Effects.  Improves  circulation,  increases 
respiration,  promotes  perspiration,  increases  urinary 
secretion,  stimulates  absorbents  and  relieves  nerv- 
ousness. Diseases:  Neurasthenia,  chorea,  paraly- 
sis agitans,  paralysis. 


Special  Therapeutics. — The  brain.  Descending 
Galvanic  current  contracts  vessels;  ascending  Gal- 
vanic  current    dilates  vessels;    crossed     Galvanic 

j  dilate  on  positive  side, 
currents     \         ,       ,  a.*         *  i 

{  contract  on  negative  side. 

Diseases — Cerebral  anaemia,  cerebral  hyperae- 
mia,  exhaustion,  paralysis,  headache,  morbid  dis- 
position, insomnia,  dipsomania,  opium  habit,  spas- 
modic diseases  originating  in  brain,  incipient  in- 
sanity. Digestive  organs — Stomach,  intestines, 
vomiting,  neuralgia,  rectum,  hemorrhoids,  prolap- 
sus, pruritus,  paralysis  of  sphincter.  Urinary  organs, 
incontinence  of  urine,  chronic  inflammation,  sexual 
neurasthenia,  stricture.  Uterus  and  its  appendages, 
sub-involution,  irritable,  fibroids,  vaginismus.  Spi- 
nal cord,  sub-acute  and  chronic,  peripheral  nervous 
diseases,  neuralgia,  paralysis,  neurasthenia,  hysteria. 

Paralysis. — From  brain  diseases — Galvanism, 
descending  current  on  side  of  lesion.  About  three 
weeks  after  the  attack  Faradism  of  the  affected 
muscles. 

From  spinal  diseases — Galvanism  to  spine,  Fara- 
dism to  the  affected  muscles,  if  it  will  produce 
musclar  contraction,  if  not,  then  the  interrupted 
Galvanic  current  of  least  possible  current  strength. 

From  peripheral  diseases — Galvanism  ascending 
current  to  nerves.  To  affected  muscles  the  least 
current  that  will  produce  muscular  contractions. 

Hysteria. — Galvanism  to  sympathetic  system, 
strong  currents  20  to  60  milliampeneres  applied  for 
five  minutes.  One  pole  (positive)  high  up  the  back, 
the  other  (negative)  to  the  sensitive  ovarian  region. 
The  electrode  4x8  inches.  To  make  the  current 
bearable  a  delicate  rheostat  is  introduced  into  the 
circuit  and  the  current  very  gradually  increased. 

DIETETICS. 

Foods  may  be  divided  into  four  classes: 

1.  Nitrogenous  elements  (albuminoids,  pro- 
teids). 

2.  Carbo-hydrates  (starches,  sugar,  etc.). 

3.  Hydro  carbons  (fats). 

4.  Salts  and  water. 

Milk. — 1.  Nitrogenous  (cheese  and  albumen)  4 
per  cent. 

2.  Carbo  hydrate  (sugar)  i%  per  cent 

3.  Hydro-carbon  (cream)  3  per  cent. 
.    J  Saline,       .     .     .     .     ^  per  cent. 

(  Water, 88  per  cent. 

Nitrogenous  foods  build  up  and  repair  tissues; 
stimulate. 
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Carbo-hydrates  and  hydro-carbons — force-pro- 
ducing, muscular,  nervous,  glandular,  and  heat- 
maintaining. 

Surplus  of  nitrogenous  foods  (peptones)  split  up 
in  liver  into  glycogen  and  nitrogenous  wastes. 

Carbo-hydrates  and  hydro-carbons  into  water  and 
carbon  dioxide. 

Inproper  feeding  produces  disease. 

Excess  of  nitrogenous  food  may  produce  gout, 
rheumatism,  renal  disease. 

Excess  of  hydro-carbonaceous  diet,  obesity. 

Deficiency  of  oleaginous  food,  scrofula. 

Special — Fevers. — Precise  directions.  Impair- 
ment of  digestion.  Danger  of  overfeeding.  Con- 
dition of  stools.  Limitation  of  albuminoids.  Milk. 
Alkali  or  farinaceous  substances  in  milk.  Beef 
tea,  broths.  Prepared  foods.  Thirst.  Alcohol. 
Night  feeding.     Nutrient  enemata.     Fruits. 

Gout  and  rheumatism. — Gout  result  of  an  undue 
accumulation  of  nitrogenous  waste;  excess  of 
uric  acid;  effect  of  wines  and  malt  liquors;  use  of 
fruits,  fats;  necessity  of  simplicity  of  diet;  limita- 
tion of  nitrogenous  elements;  free  use  of  water; 
exercise;  sunlight;  climate;  free  use  of  mustard. 

Chronic  rheumatism  and  gout — May  take:  Vege- 
table soups,  except  pea  or  bean.  Fish — fresh  fish; 
raw  oysters;  raw  clams.  Meats* —  beef;  mutton; 
chicken;  ham;  bacon;  game.  Farinaceous  articles 
— bread;  bread  from  whole  wheat;  crackers;  rye 
bread;  oat  meal;  cracked  wheat;  milk  toast;  rice. 
Vegetables — potatoes;  fresh  vegetables;  mustard. 
Desserts — milk  puddings;  fruits  of  all  kinds  in 
moderation,  if  not  too  acid.  Drinks — water  plen- 
tifully; lemon  juice;  old  whisky;  gin;  dry  wines 
when  needed;  milk ;\  weak  tea. 

Avoid:  Soups,  eggs,  all  made  dishes,  gravies 
and  spices,  pork,  veal,  turkey,  all  pies,  pastries 
and  rich  puddings,  patties,  confectionery,  sweet 
wines,  burgundy,  heavy  claret,  cordials,  malt  liq- 
uors, tobacco,  coffee,  asparagus,  peas,  beans,  all 
acid  fruits.  Under  all  circumstances,  let  the  rule 
be  abstemiousness. 

Obesity. — May  take:  Soups,  etc. — Beef,  mutton 
and  chicken  broth.  Fish — all  kinds.  Meats — 
lean  beef;  lean  mutton;  chicken;  game.  Eggs. 
Vegetables — asparagus;  cauliflower;  onions;  celery ; 
cresses;  spinach;  white  cabbage;  tomatoes;  radishes; 
lettuce;  greens;  squash;  turnips.  Bread  and  fari- 
naceous articles — stale  bread  and  toast,  sparingly; 
gluten  biscuits;  only  4  ounces   of  bread  per    diem. 

ifood  in  moderation. 

s  sometimes  necessary  and  curative. 


Desserts,  fruits,  etc. — grapes;  oranges;  cherries; 
berries;  acid  fruit.  Drinks — tea  or  coffee  without 
milk;  wine  occasionally.     Exercise  plentifully. 

Avoid:  Fat,  thick  soups,  sauces  and  spices,  hom- 
iny, oat  meal,  macaroni,  white  and  sweet  potatoes, 
rice,  beets,  carrots,  starches,  parsnips,  puddings, 
pies,  cakes,  all  sweets,  milk,  water  (if  urea  is  in 
excess),  alcoholic  drinks,  malt  liquors.  Avoid 
water  in  excess. 

Dyspejysia. — May  take:  Soups,  etc. — thin  soups; 
beef  tea;  broths.  Fish — raw  oysters.  Meats — 
beef;  mutton;  lamb;  chicken;  game;  venison; 
chopped  meat.  Eggs — poached;  soft  boiled;  raw, 
or  whipped  up  with  water  and  liquor  or  wine. 
Bread  and  tarinaceous  articles — bread,  sparingly; 
corn  bread;  rice  cakes;  stale  bread  and  butter; 
macaroni;  sago;  tapioca;  cream  crackers;  dry  toast. 
Vegetables  and  fruits — green  vegetables,  such  as 
spinach,  turnip  tops,  cresses,  salads,  celery,  sorrel, 
lettuce,  string  beans,  dandelion,  chicory,  aspara- 
gus; oranges;  ripe  peaches  and  pears;  apples 
roasted,  and  thoroughly-cooked  dried  fruits.  Drinks 
and  liquids — water  abundantly;  hot  water  before 
meals;  kumyss;  buttermilk;  milk  and  lime  water; 
milk  and  seltzer;  tea;  claret;  dry  wines.  Thor- 
oughly masticate  all  foods. 

Avoid:  Rich  soups,  all  fried  foods,  veal,  pork, 
hashes,  stews,  turkey,  sweet  potatoes,  all  starches 
and  saccharine  articles,  all  gravies,  made  dishes, 
sauces,  desserts,  pies,  pastry,  puddings,  ice  cream, 
sweet  wines,  malt  liquors,  cordials,  uncooked  vege- 
tables. 

Chronic  gastric  catarrh. — Irritability  of  mucous 
membrane;  small  quantity  of  food  at  short  inter- 
vals; food  at  night;   for  constipation — lavage. 

Atonic  dyspepsia. — General  want  of  tone;  mor- 
bid ideas  and  introspection;  bathing  and  exercise. 
Dietary — simple  food,  plainly  cooked;  no  large 
meals  and  no  long  intervals  between  meals. 

Ulcer  of  stomach. — Rest  to  body;  rest  to  stom- 
ach; coarse  and  bulky  food  to  be  avoided;  small 
quantities  and  very  slowly  eaten;  nutrient  ene- 
mata. 

Epilepsy. — Diminish  nitrogenous  foods;  give 
milk  diet;  the  stomach  and  intestinal  tract  is  the 
frequent  direct  origin  of  explosions;  allow  only  the 
most  digestible  food;  avoid  overfeeding;  regulate 
bowels. 

Breakfast. — Dry  toast;  milk  (skimmed  and 
boiled.) 
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10  a.  m. — Two  soft-boiled  eggs  (boiled  one-half 
minute)  with  slice  of  wheaten  bread  without  butter. 

12  m. — One  roll;  a  strong  meat  broth,  fat  free. 

3  p.  m. — Raw  scraped  beef  (beef  pulp  made  by 
scraping  across  the  fiber)  well  salted,  on  stale 
bread,  as  a  sandwich  (raw  oysters  may  be  taken  in 
place  if  preferred). 

5  p.  m. — Same  as  at  10  a.  m. 

8-9. — Same  as  at  breakfast. 

Constipation. — Habit — neglect  and  irregularity; 
effects  of  diet;  sedentary  habit;  fruit;  hot  water; 
exercise. 

Diarrhoea.— Simple  diet,  easily  digested;  milk 
boiled  with  boiled  flour,  arrowroot,  tapioca  or 
sago,  in  small  quantities. 

Diarrhoea,  infantile. — Hydrarg.  Chlor.  Mite,  gr. 
1-20. 

Diver— functional  derangements. — Mode  of  life; 
association  with  gout;  biliary  calculi.  Dietetics: 
Articles  to  be  avoided — highly  seasoned  dishes; 
strong  soups;  foods  rich  in  fats;  malt  liquors;  sweet 
wines.  Articles  to  be  used  sparingly — red  meats; 
eggs;  butter  and  cream;  sugar;  cakes;  puddings. 

Neurasthenia. — 1,  absolute  rest;  2,  forced  feeding; 
3,  passive  exercise.  Exhaustive  and  neurasthenic 
condition;  isolation;  nurse  should  be  a  good  reader. 
Keep  skin  active  by  daily  sponging  with  hot  water. 

Daily  routine. — 8  a.  m. — Rolls  or  toast;  cocoa  or 
weak  coffee;  beefsteak  or  mutton  chop. 

9  a.  m. — Bathing. 

11  a.  m. — Oatmeal  porridge  with  milk  or  ku- 
myss. 

12  m.  — Massage. 

2  p.  m. — Dinner:  Bouillon  with  or  without  egg; 
rice;  roast  white  potatoes;  dessert  of  bread  pud- 
ding, blanc  mange,  or  similar  farinaceous  diet. 

1  p.  m. — Electricity. 

5  p.  m. —  Milk  toast. 

9  p.  m. — Half-pint  skimmed  milk  or  kumyss. 

Duration  6  to  8  weeks. 

Tormenting  thirst;  harsh,  dry  skin;  red,  beefy 
skin;  sweetish  odor  to  breath;  voracious  appetite; 
emaciation. 

Diabetes  mellitus. — Glycosuria;  diabetes  insip- 
idus. Importance  of  maintaining  nutrition;  a 
rigid  diet  should  be  enforced;  rationale  of  diet. 
Preliminary  steps  in  treatment — quantitative  analy- 
sis of  urine,  frequently  made;  body  weight  of 
patient  frequently  determined;  exercise;  ano- 
dynes, especially  codeine. 


Albuminuria. — Kidneys  the  great  agents  for  ex- 
cretion; nitrogenous  waste;  influence  of  alcohol; 
danger  of  overfeeding;  necessity  of  relieving  kid- 
neys from  overwork;  free  use  of  pure  water;  milk; 
increased  activity  of  skin  and  bowels;  diminished 
labor  of  kidneys. 

Scrofula. — Hereditary;  more  danger  when  stain 
is  maternal;  acquired  by  improper  feeding;  bad  air; 
bad  hygiene;  wet-nurse  versus  unhealthy  mother; 
danger  of  premature  weaning;  time  should  be  de- 
termined partly  by  almanac  and  partly  by  growth 
of  teeth;  in  summer  it  should  be  postponed,  winter 
hurried  forward;  lactation  ended,  diet  should  con- 
tain a  large  proportion  of  vegetable  food  and  fats. 
Cod  liver  oil;  malt;  alteratives;  inunction;  warm 
clothing;  much  sunlight;  frequent  exercise  in  the 
open  air;  avoid  overstudy. 


MEN  WHO  STUDIED  MEDICINE. 

Dr.  Jno.  Arbuthnot,  1667-1735.  Author.  At- 
tached to  court  as  physician  from  1709  till  death  of 
Queen  Anne.  One  of  the  most  learned  wits  cf  the 
day.  Wrote  Martin  Scriblerus,  History  of  John 
Bull,  etc. 

Smollet,  1721-1771.  Novelist.  Began  by  prac- 
ticing medicine.  Wrote  Roderick  Randome,  Pere- 
grine Pickle,  The  Advent  of  Ferdinand,  etc. 

Mark  Akenside,  1721-1770.  Poet.  Wrote 
Pleasures  of  the  Imagination.  "Few  English  poets 
since  Milton  have  been  more  deeply  imbued  with 
the  spirit  of   classical  antiquity." 

Oliver  Goldsmith,  1728-1774.  Poet.  Studied 
medicine  but  failed  to  pass  his  examination.  Wrote 
The  Traveller,  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  She  Stoops  to 
Conquer,  etc. 

George  Crabbe,  1754-1832.  Poet  and  novelist. 
Apprenticed  for  a  while  to  a  surgeon.  The  Li- 
brary, Tales  in  Verse,  Sir  Eustice  Grey,  etc. 

John  Keats,  1796-1821.  Poet.  Apprenticed  to 
a  surgeon  and  wrote  poetry  the  while!  Chief 
works,  Endymion  and  Hyperion,  etc.  A  sensitive 
mind  injured  if  not  crushed  by  adverse  criticism. 

S.  T.  Coleridge,  1772-1834.  Poet.  Had  a  lik- 
ing for  medicine,  which  he  studied  for  a  while,  but 
the  judicious  Dr.  Bowyer  "flogged  out  the  de- 
termination." Kubla  Khan,  Ancient  Mariner. 
Christabel,   Aids  to  Reflection,  etc. 

Thos.  Brown,  1778-1820.  Philosopher.  Wrote 
a  volume  refuting  Darwin's  "  Zoonomia,"  Essay  on 
Cause  and  Effect. 
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"The  handsomest  baby  in  Chicago  "  is  at  pres- 
ent making  its  headquarters  at  Professor  Dodson's 
residence.  Until  quite  recently  he  has  shown  a 
very  marked  delight  in  playing  with  a  femur,  ulna, 
or  a  rib,  but  he  has  now  shown  a  decided  prefer- 
ence for  a  test  tube,  a  sphygmograph,or  a  micro- 
scope.    He  is  truly  a  chip  from  the  old  block. 


Prof.  Herrick  is  the  bouncing  father  of  a  happy 
little  girl,  who  arrived  just  in  time  to  knock  the 
boys  out  of  one  of  their  usual  recitations,  but  on 
considering  the  cause  they  quietly  accepted  the 
situation,  and  enjoyed  an  hour's  intermission.  The 
Corpuscle  wishes  her  health,  happiness  and  lon- 
gevity. 

-x- 

The  course  in  Therapeutics,  by  Prof.  Brower, 
cannot  be  excelled  by  any  college.  His  lectures 
are  not  only  deeply  interesting,  but  at  the  same 
time  highly  instructive,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  a  large  part  of  his  listeners  are  of  the  Senior 
class,  who  have  already  passed  his  chair. 


Nothing  comes  except  by  practice  and  experi- 
ence. At  least  so  we  must  judge  alter  seeing 
Prof.  Senn  unerringly  fire  a  bullet  through  xhe  fora- 
men magnum  at  a  distance  of,  well,  we  should  say 
several  paces,  for  it  is  learned  that  the  good  pro- 
fessor has  recently  spent  a  pleasant  time  in  the 
Michigan  woods,  hunting.  Report  does  not  say 
what  he  shot,  but  after  his  exhibition  in  the  arena 
it  must  be  inferred  that  "Report"  was  not 
voluminous  enough  to  contain  the  list  of  prey. 


Prof.  Hamilton  has  been  out  of  the  city  for  some 
little  time,  and  in  his  absence  Prof.  Bevan  has 
been  conducting  the  Saturday  surgical  clinic  after 
a  fashion  very  pleasing  to  "  the  boys."  We  miss 
Prof.  Hamilton,  but  not  so  greatly  as  if  his  place 
were  filled  by  one  less  competent  than  Prof. 
Bevan.  In  speaking  of  Prof.  Bevan's  operations, 
the  boys  all  say,  "  He  operates  just  like  Uncle 
Parkes,"  and  when  a  Rush  student  says  that,  he  has 
indeed  expressed  the  deepest  admiration. 


It  was  with  deep  regret  that  the  college  learned 
that  it  was  so  soon  to  lose  their  professor  of  such 
an  important  subject  as  Physiology. 

Professor  Locy,  finding  that  the  double  work  of 
lecturing  in  Rush  and  in  Lake  Forest  was  under- 
mining his  health,  decided  to  give  up  his  work 
with  us.  He  was  very  closely  watched  by  the  stu- 
dents at  the  beginning  of  the  course,  and,  much  to 
the  delight  of  all,  rapidly  won  the  favor  and  re- 
spect of  the  student  body. 

It  did  not  take  one  long  after  listening  to  the 
clear,  concise  and  interesting  presentation  of  a  sub- 
ject to  see  where  his  power  lay,  and  that  he  was 
thoroughly  conversant  with  the  minutest  detail. 
With  its  accustomed  good  fortune,  the  college 
chose  a  man  in  whose  hands  the  branch  of  Physi- 
ology will  not  be  poorly  treated.  He  has  proved 
his  ability  and  thoroughness  in  past  years  as 
instructor  of  Anatomy. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Dodson  is  a  close  student,  having  the 
happy  faculty  of  not  only  seeing  what  is  necessaryr 
and  practical  in  a  subject,  but  possesses  the  power 
of  making  others  see  the  same  thing.  His  questions 
bring  out  the  points  in  Physiology  which  will  be 
of  daily  use  to  the  practicing  physician.  The  Cor- 
puscle, as  the  representative  of  the  college,  ex- 
tends its  regrets  to  Professor  Locy  and  its  con- 
gratulations to  Professor  Dodson. 


Lake  Forest,  111.,  Nov.  16,  1891. 
President  E.  L.  Holmes: 

My  Dear  Sir — It  is  with  mingled  disappoint- 
ment and  regret  on  my  part  that  I  have  to  commu- 
nicate to  you  the  following  circumstances:  For 
two  or  three  weeks  I  have  felt  that  the  duties  con- 
nected with  my  position  in  Rush  Medical  College, 
together  with  my  work  here,  was  taxing  my  strength 
beyond  the  limits  of  safety.  The  trip  in  and  out 
of  the  city  has  proved  more  wearing  than  I  had 
thought  possible,  and  I  have  reluctantly  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  I  cannot  carry  the  work  of  the 
two  positions  through  to  a  successful  close  without 
serious  injury  to  my  health;  therefore,  it  seems  to 
me  to  be  to  the  best  interests  of  the  college  as 
well  as  myself  to  ask  the  Faculty  of  the  Rush 
Medical  College  to  relieve  me,  for  the  rest  of  the 
term,  from  the  duties  of  the  Professorship  of  Physi- 
ology, which  duties  I  have  performed  up  to  the 
present  time. 
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I  am  very  sorry  to  disturb  in  any  way  my  plea- 
sant relations  with  the  faculty  and  the  students  of 
the  medical  college.  Thanking  you  for  the  many 
courtesies  that  1  have  already  received  in  my  short 
connection  with  the  college,  I  am 
Very  respectfully, 

Wm.  A.  Locy. 


Chicago,  Nov.  28,  1891. 
Professor  W.  A.  Locy: 

Dear  Sir — At  a  meeting  of  the  Faculty,  held 
Nov.  25,  your  letter  of  resignation  was  duly  con- 
sidered. 

The  resignation  was  accepted  only  for  the  rea- 
son you  state,  that  your  health  has  been  seriously 
inpaired  by  your  efforts  to  perform  the  important 
duties  of  the  physiological  departments  of  two 
large  institutions,  so  far  from  each  other  as  are  the 
University  and  the  College.  The  Faculty  sin- 
cerely regrets  that  the  College  is  deprived  of  your 
most  valuable  services  as  lecturer  and  demon- 
strator. 

I  can  only  add  that  it  was  unanimously  voted 
that  the  president  should  communicate  to  you  this 
regret,  with  the  hope  that  your  health  may  be 
speedily  restored. 

Your  colleagues  trust  that  the  University  may 
continue  to  receive  the  benefits  of  your  great  ex- 
perience in  the  field,  in  which  you  have  so  success- 
fully labored.  Most  sincerely, 

E.  L.  Holmes, 

President. 

Washington,  Dec.  7,  1891. 
To  the  Medical  Class  of  Rush    Medical   Col- 
lege: 

Gentlemen — I  feel  that  some  explanation  is  due 
you  to  account  for  my  prolonged  absence,  and  I 
propose  this  morning  to  take  you  into  my  confi- 
dence. I  came  on  here  to  attend  to  some  personal 
latters,  and  expected  to  return  to  Chicago  on  the 
25th  ultimo.  The  next  day  after  coming  here  I 
was  summoned  to  attend  the  Hon.  Chas.  Foster, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who  was  then  suffer- 
ing from  the  nervous  form  of  La  Grippe.  This 
officer,  as  you  are  aware,  is  not  only  the  actual  head 
of  the  branch  of  the  service  of  which  I  am  a  mem- 
ber, but  is  the  fourth  in  rank  of  the  officers  of  our 
government,  beginning  with  the  President. 


An  officer  in  so  important  a  public  station  could 
not  be  neglected,  and  at  the  time  I  supposed  that 
at  the  date  of  the  expiration  of  my  leave  I  would 
be  able  to  return  to  you,  but  it  is  in  such  cases,  as 
in  many  other  relations  in  life,  that  "  it  is  the  un- 
expected that  always  happens."  On  the  very  day 
I  expected  to  return,  the  disease,  always  treacher- 
ous, took  a  fresh  hold  and  required  active  treat- 
ment for  some  days.  He  then  sat  up  and  seemed 
fairly  convalescent,  and  I  set  to-day  to  return 
to  our  class-rooms.  But  on  Saturday  the 
tongue  became  brown,  the  temperature  rose,  and 
extreme  weakness  developed.  One  could  not  leave 
a  patient  at  so  critical  a  period,  especially  as  he 
depended  absolutely  on  me,  and  I  was  again 
obliged  to  defer  my  departure.  At  this  hour  Mon- 
day morning  the  Secretary  has  again  rallied,  the 
tongue  has  become  moist,  and  the  lower  tempera- 
ture and  pulse  indicate  a  distinctly  favorable 
reaction,  which  I  sincerely  trust  maybe  permanent 
enough  that  I  may  leave  his  case  in  the  hands  of 
my  associate,  Dr.  McGruder,  of  Georgetown 
College,  and  return  in  a  very  short  time. 

In  the  meantime,  please  to  understand  that, 
however  I  may  be  delayed,  the  lectures  falling  to 
my  chair  will  be  given  you  in  full;  and  with  sincere 
affection,  I  remain  as  always  since  the  commence- 
ment of  our  relations, 

Your  friend  and  teacher, 

John  B.  Hamilton. 


Physical  diagnosis  is  now  at  its  best.  Under 
the  efficient  instruction  of  Dr.  Corwin  students 
are  deriving  much  benefit  from  that  most  interest- 
ing and  useful  accessory  to  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine. Cases  are  plentiful,  and  students  who  a 
month  ago  were  bemoaning  their  fate  in  having 
another  practical  branch  to  "  get  off  "  are  now  re- 
joicing in  the  fact  that  they  have  secured  tickets. 


As  an  indication  of  the  continued  and  increased 
prosperity  of  Rush,  the  college  building  has  been 
painted  up  till  she  looks  "as  gay  as  a  peach." 
This,  together  with  some  internal  improvements, 
makes  the  college  far  more  prepossessing  than 
two  years  ago,  when  we  first  caught  a  glimpse  of 
the  school  which  was  to  give  us  instruction  in  the- 
"  art  divine"  for  three  years  and  possibly  more. 
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AMONG  THE  ALUMNI. 

Dr.  A.   M.   Earel,  Class    of  '91,    has   located    at 
Abingdon,  111. 

Dr.  C.  A.  Parker,  class  of  '91,  was  a  guest   of  his 
Alma  Mater  for  a  short  time  not  long  since. 


Dr.  Pugh,  who  graduated  last  spring,  is  back 
again  this  winter  for  a  post-graduate  course. 

Dr.  J.  A.  Shreck,  Class  of  '91,  continues  his 
studious  medical  preparation,  while  serving  the 
people  at  Cameron,  111. 

*  „  "" 

Samuel  Light  Hauk,  M.  D.,  has  accepted  the 
position  of  surgeon  to  the  Santa  Fe  railroad  be- 
tween Galesburg,  111.,  and  Denver,  Col.  "Twas 
ever  thus"  with  Rush  students. 

A  most  offensive  disregard  for  the  comfort  of 
others  is  shown  by  those  who  use  seats  in  the  col- 
lege as  a  place  for  their  coats  and  hats,  while  other 
students  have  to  stand  up  because  those  seats  are 
so  occupied. 

Dr.  M.  F.  Murray,  class  of  '91,  was  at  the  college 
renewing  old  acquaintances  lately,  when  we  learned 
he  had  located  on  the  South  Side.  Judging  from 
his  appearance  of  portliness  and  satisfaction,  he  is 
"  one  of  the  400." 

Our  genial  and  worthy  friend,  C.  C.  Hall,  Vale- 
dictorian of  Class  of  '91,  is  building  up  a  good  prac- 
tice at  the  corner  of  31st  street  and  Cottage  Grove 
avenue.  He  is  one  of  the  attending  physicians  to 
the  Illinois  Charitable  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary. 
We  are  glad  to  see  the  doctor  reaping  what  he 
justly  merits. 

A  blind  carpenter  took  his  hammer  and  saw.  A 
dumb  wheelwright  picked  up  a  hub  and  spoke. 
To  which  may  be  added  that  a  deaf  farmer  drove 
in  his  flock  and  herd. — Boston  Transcript. 

The  Corpuscle  would  add:  A  fisherman  with 
paralyzed  olfactory  nerves  caught  a  perch  and 
smelt.  A  dry  goods  merchant  troubled  with  anes- 
thesia bought  some  linen  and  felt. 


Rankin,  III.,  Nov.  23,  1891. 
Editors   Corpuscle: 

Gentlemen — In  the  midst  of  the  duties  of  a  busy 
practice,  I  wish  to  take  time  to  give  you  a  word  of 
appreciation  and  encouragement.  I  subscribed 
for  The  Corpuscle,  beginning  with  the  current 
issue,  which  was  No.  2;  but  after  perusing  it  I 
found  there  was  yet  an  "  aching  void  "  that  nothing 
but  No.  1  could  fill,  and  so  I  had  to  send  for  the  back 
number.  I  enjoy  every  feature  of  the  journal,  but 
perhaps  "Clinical  Memoranda"  most.  Tell  the 
boys  that  they  can  never  fully  appreciate  the 
Rush  clinics,  and  when  they  leave  college  they  will 
always  look  back  to  those  grand  clinics  with  a 
longing  heart.  How  eagerly  I  read  the  clinical 
report  in  November  number,  and  for  the  time 
being  imagined  myself  back  again  in  the  amphi- 
theatre, and  saw  the  venerable  form  and  heard  the 
voice  of  the  silvery-tongued  Lyman!  Students  of 
Rush,  the  members  of  your  college  faculty  are 
without  exception  noble  men.  Bless  them,  every 
one  !  J.  R.  Lytle,  M.  D., 

Rush  '84. 
* 

Dr.  Gill  finished  his  term  of  interneship  in  the 
Presbyterian  Hospital  October  1st.  He  intends  to 
locate  on  the  North  Side  in  the  near  future. 

Dr.  Charles  Ross  has  been  in  Mineral  Point, 
Wisconsin,  awaiting  the  time  for  him  to  go  on  duty 
as  interne  in  the  Presbyterian  Hospital.  This  long 
anticipated  event  came  to  pass  on  October  1st. 

Dr.  A.  C.  Godfrey,  who  finished  his  term  of  serv- 
ice in  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  Oct.  1st,  '91,  has 
accepted  a  position  as  surgeon  for  a  mining  com- 
pany at  Mesava,  Minnesota.  The  students  who  re- 
mained in  the  city  during  the  summer  months  will 
remember  his  kindness  by  instructing  them  in  ob- 
stetrics at  the  Maternity,  whenever  the  opportunity 

presented  itself. 

*       * 
* 

Fibula — "  I  dine  at  the  Home  Dining  Hall." 

Tibia — "I  don't." 

Professor  op  Chemistry — "What  is  K.  C.  N.?" 
Absent-minded  Student — "An  albuminous  con- 
stituent of  milk." 
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A  NEW  YEAR'S  WISH. 

When  th'  weary  year 
Its  burden  at  the  feet  of  Time  lays  down, 

And  with  good  cheer 
The  monarch  places  on  the  new  the  crown, 

May  joy  be  thine, 
And  this  year's  pleasures  doubly  counted  be ; 

But  the  eglantine, 
Remember,  has  both  thorns  and  flowers  for  thee — 

And  who  would  pluck  those  flowers  most  rare 
The  thorn  as  well  as  bloom  must  bear. 

W.  L.  G. 


PSHXTDOPODIA. 


Doctor:  "  Hold  out  your  tongue." 

Patient:  "  No  tongue  can  tell  how  bad  I  feel. 


Push  those  colors    to  the  front.   We're  a  mighty 
band. 


Sharp  &  Smith,  the  instrument  dealers,  have  ap- 
pointed W.  L.  Bouchard,  R.  P.  Eckart  and  J.  H. 
Brydges  to  take  orders  for  their  goods  at  the  Col- 
lege. 

L.  B.  Trux,  of  the  College  Glee  Club,  passed 
a  Sunday  in  Racine  quite  recently.  It  must  be 
there  is  some  powerful  attraction  up  in  Wisconsin, 
else  "Louis"would  not  leave  bis  studies  for  so  long 
a  time,  even  on  Suuday,  as  he  is  a  thorough  stu- 
dent and  very  enthusiastic. 

After  sitting  hour  after  hour  on  these  hard 
benches  it  is  a  great  relief  to  hear  someone  com- 
mence to  sing.  It  affords  just  the  kind  of  a  rest 
that  the  majority  of  us  need.  A  leader  who  can 
start  the  popular  songs  will  in  a  short  time  find 
plenty  of  good  voices  to  help  him. 
*  , 

F.  A.  Quinn,  '92,  has  been  studying  the  clinical 
picture  of  pneumonia  on  no  less  a  personage  than 
himself,  and  from  his  appearance  we  would  say  he 
had  had  a  severe  struggle.  We'll  venture  the  predic- 
tion that  hereafter  he  will  be  willing  to  pursue  a 
more  objective  course  of  study. 
*      -x- 

Our  friend  Bozarth  went  down  to  Root's  a  few 
days  ago  and  had  his  picture  taken.  When  he 
received  the  proof  he,  in  a  moment  of  absent- 
mindedness,  laid  it  down  on  the  mantel  directly  in 
front  of  the  family  timepiece,  when  immediately 
"  the  old  clock  stopped  off  short,  never  to  go 
again." 


Mr.  Editer: — Mi  seaming  prezumshun  in  riting 
an  artikel  for  yore  papur  wood  be  tu  gross  for  an 
an  apoloji  wer  it  not  for  the  fakt  that  wee  feer  the 
timiditi  ov  mi  fello  junyerz  wood  rob  yu  ov  a  val- 
yuabel  papur  from  that  honord  bodi. 

Peeculyar  az  it  may  seam  tu  older  and  wizer 
memberz  ov  the  kollidje  thair  iz  an  appreshiable 
amount  ov  talent  in  the  klass  ov  94;  ov  koarse  it  iz 
az  yet  dormant,  that  iz,  held  in  chek;  lest  in  itz 
sudden  bursting  forth  it  mite  dazzle  the  older 
klassez;  but  when  the  moment  ov  elekshun  komes 
it  will  burst  forth  from  itz  prizzun  walls  and  snf- 
fuze  "  Old  Rush  "  with  such  a  halo  ov  lite  az  iz 
hitherto  unnown  in  the  histori  ov  the  institushun. 

Wee  wood  umbli  kail  yore  attenshun  tu  our 
Poe-et  but  for  the  fakt  that  he  iz  az  yet  but  a 
fledjling,  hiz  vers  utiliti  being  yet  "in  embrio;" 
however,  wee  take  plazur  in  appending  the  follow- 
ing lines;  in  which,  hoo  will  not  sea  the  deep  and 
hidden  poesy,  hoo  will  not  be  thrilled  with  tender 
rekkollekshuns  ov  the  daze  that  hav  faded  into  the 
mistz  ov  the  passed?  hoo  will  not  be  awakend  tu  a 
more  konsiderate  treetment  ov  the  yunger  and  in- 
nosenter  brather?  It  iz  not  nessasari  tu  say  more 
ov  the  linz;  noing  az  we  du  that  tha  kum  from 
such  a  soarse  they  will  speek  for  themselvz  more 
than  liez  in  mi  feebel  frezeolojitu  say.   We  append: 

The  D  J.  perchez  on  the  upper  perch  chewing  his  chew 
of  gum ; 

The  middleman  stalks  with  triumphant  walk  adown  the 
the  middle  ile; 

The  senyer  is  seen  in  a  seen  serene  diagnostikating  a  di- 
agnosis glum; 

The  D  J.  is  green;  the  middleman  mean;  and  the  seen 
yur  eazy  tu  rile. 

Here  is  another: 

Won  draft  ov  luv  from  a  founten  so  pure, 
Wood  aid  me  all  passhunz,  all  lustz  to  abjure. 

Taken  from  an  unpublished  poem  ov  this  yung 
Poe-et.  Wee  kail  him  Poe-et  from  a  parodi  written 
in  the  style  of  "  Poe's  Bells,"  and  kalled  "  The 
Billz,"  from  which  wee  will  append  a  few  linze: 

Hear  the  fello !     Gastly  billz ! 
Odious  billz. 
What  a  wurld  ov  sore  distress  ther  monthli  visit  flllz ! 
Az  the  vapor,  which  we  burn, 
Vanifhez  our  wealth ;  and  we  yearn 
The  luker  wee  fane  wood  save. 
It  goes  so  soon 
Wee  kannot  take  it  tu  the  grave. 
Oh !  blessed  boon, 
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If  we  dodje  awhile  thoz  ever  prezent  billz. 
How  they  thrill ! 
How  they  drill 
Upon  out  thotz  and  our  will, 
'Till  their  misshuu  they  fulfill; 
Ever  merjing  on  the  erjing 
Of  the  billz,  billz,  billz,— 
Ov  the  billz,  billz,  billz,  billz,  billz, 
Billz,  billz,  billz  — 
Always  kuming  ever  dunning  are  the  billz. 
It  iz  unnessassri  tu  add  that  this   is  also  an  un- 
published poem.     However,    wee    feel   justifide  in 
having  kalled  your  attenshun  tu  a  little  ov  the  jen- 
ius  ov  the  klass  ov  '94.  D.  J.  Bard. 

*  '  -x- 
Medical  students  have  the  reputation  of  being 
very  heartless  and  cruel,  generally  augmented 
by  the  tale  of  some  prank  in  which  a  corpse  large- 
ly figures.  Why  is  it?  It  is  because  a  cadaver  is 
inseparably  connected  in  the  minds  of  the  people 
with  some  beloved  one  from  which  the  spirit  has 
gone  to  meet  its  God.  To  treat  lightly  of  any- 
thing connected  with  that  person  seems  heartless. 
It  would  be  a  strange  character  who  could  sell  the 
clothing  or  trinkets  worn  by  one  with  whom  he 
was  intimately  connected,  but  he  would  willingly 
dispose  of  the  same  if  he  knew  nothing  of  the  past 
history.  We  all  eat  meat,  but  only  a  man  of  pe- 
culiar temperament  could  eat  the  flesh  of  his  pet 
lamb  or  cow  which  had  grown  up  to  love  him. 
Now,  why  is  it  that  we  can  sell  second-hand  arti- 
cles, eat  meat,  or  dissect  the  human  body?  These 
objects  have  lost  their  individuality.  They  are 
simply  the  abstract  things.  All  that  once  made 
the  man  is  gone;  it  has  lost  the  Ego  and  can  be 
studied  as  the  thing  itself  and  not  regarded  as  a 
part  of  the  image  of  God.  The  medical  student  is 
not  heartless,  for  you  will  find  no  class  of  men  in 
the  world  so  sympathetic  as  the  physician.  Every 
student  goes  through  the  process  of  divesting  his 
material  of  its  individuality.  The  process  reminds 
one  of  Pope's  description  of  vice — 

"  Vice  is  a  monster  of  so  frightful  mien 
As,  to  be  hated,  needs  but  to  be  seen ; 
Yet  seen  too  oft,  familiar  with  her  face, 
We  first  endure,  then  pity,  then  embrace." 

Druggist — "  What  is  it?" 

Miss  (with  tin  pail  under  shawl) — "  I  have  an 
awful  pain  in  my  back.  Can  you  give  me  some- 
thing?" 

Druggist — "  Have  you  a  tumor?" 

Miss — "No;  I  have  a  can,  sir." 


TIME  IS  HONEY. 

Prop.  Belfield  (to  student  on  second  row): 
"What  is  putrefaction?" 

(A  pause  of  two  seconds.)  "Next!  Next! 
Next!" 

Fourth  Student:  "  It  is  a  destructive  process 
— "  (Short  pause,  evidently  trying  to  think  of  some 
scientific  term.) 

Prof.  Belpield:  "  So  is  the  explosion  of  dyna- 
mite.    Next!" 

The  following  is  a  tabulated  list  of  the  enter- 
prising merchants  and  tradesmen  who  have  shown 
their  appreciation  of  the  student  patronage  by  ad- 
vertising in  The  Corpuscle.  They  are  all  reliable 
business  men,  and  will  always  be  found  pleasant 
and  obliging.  We  advise  our  readers  to  deal  with 
them  in  preference  to  those  "  who  do  not  care  for 
the  student  trade."  Cut  this  list  out  and  paste  it  in 
your  hat,  and  patronize  those  who  patronize  the 
only  medical  college  paper  in  the  world,  which  is 
the  joy  and  pride  of  every  student  of  Rush  Med- 
ical College: 

Batteries. — Mcintosh  Battery  and  Optical  Co., 
141  Wabash  Ave. 

Barber  Shops.— C.  E.    Ewers,    644   Van    Buren 

Billiard  Halls.— R.  A.  Barker,  643  Van  Buren. 
Street. 

Booskellers. — Anderson  &  Dahl,  322  Ogden 
Ave. 

Colleges. — Rush  Medical  College,  cor.  Wood  and 
West  Harrison  Sts. ;  Post-Gradute  Medical  School, 
59  Plymouth  Place;  Chicago  Polyclinic,  174-176 
Chicago  Ave. 

Drug  Stores. —  Brabrook's,  cor.  Van  Buren  St. 
and  Ogden  Ave. 

Gents'  Furnishers. — Geo.  Heller,  316  Ogden 
Ave. 

Instrument  Dealers. — Sharp  &  Smith,  73  Ran- 
dolph St. 

Jewelers. — Young,  628  Van  Buren  St. 

Laundries. — West  Chicago  Laundry  Co.,  641 
W.  Van  Buren  St. 

Photographers.— F.  A.  Place,  377  Madison  St. 

Restaurants — Home  Dining  Room,  645  W.  Van 
Buren  St.;  Crown  Restaurant,  660   Van   Buren  St. 

Shoe  Stores. — Julius  Rustad,  277  Ogden  Ave. 

Cigar  Stores. — F.  W.  King,  cor.  Wood  and 
Congress  Sts.;  C.  Zapp,  276  Ogden  Ave. 

Tailors. — John  Benish,  366  Ogden  Ave.;  Henry 
Cohn,  133  W.  Madison  St. 
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NOTICE  TO  SENIORS. 

Candidates  for  graduation  must  report  at  the  of- 
fice in  person  before  January  20,  1892. 

F.  J.  Gould. 


All  senior  students  who  subscribe  for  Volume  2 
of  The  Corpuscle  before  March  1st  will  receive 
free  the  April  number  containing  as  complete  a  re- 
port of  Class  Day,  Commencement  Exercises,  and 
Banquet  as  can  be  obtained.  Subscriptions  under 
these  terms  will  only  be  received  at  the  office  of 
the  publishers,  N.  W.  corner  Congress  and  Honore 
streets. 

EDITORIAL. 

Old  Time  has  made  another  sweep  with  his 
scythe,  relegating  the  old  year  to  the  dim  and 
misty  past,  and  adopting  the  cheery  present,  eight- 
een ninety-two,  as  his  own. 

In  reflecting  upon  the  past,  all  must  see  events 
whose  occurrence  they  regret,  must  see  deeds  done 
which  would  have  been  better  had  they  been  left 
undone,  and  yet  most  of  us  can  look  back  upon 
the  past  with  feelings  of  the  satisfaction  of  well 
doing,  of  the  certainty  that  they  were  in  accordance 
with  the  fitness  of  things.  Just  so  is  it  in  re- 
gard to  our  College,  and  in  regard  to  our  class- 
mates. During  the  past  year  there  have  been 
petty  misunderstandings  among  us  students,  but 
what  matters  that?  After  doubt  had  been  dissi- 
pated our  common  bond  was  strengthened. 

We  note  with  pleasure  the  general  prosperity 
of  our  surroundings;  the  class  is  larger  this  year 
than  ever  before,  and  with  this  increase  we  see  a 
responsive  spark  of  good  fellowship  glowing  in  our 
midst.  Such  sociality  cannot  be  otherwise  than 
conducive  to  a  better  interpretation  of  each  others' 
purposes,  so  that  when  we  leave  the  portals  of  our 
Alma  Mater  we  shall  look  back  with  pleasure  to 
our  joyous  days  at  good  old  Rush.  The  Faculty, 
recognizing  the  growing  needs  of  the  institution, 
has  created  three  new  professorships.     This  means 
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still  greater  confinement  to  our  work,  which,  how- 
ever, will  be  gladly  performed  with  the  knowledge 
that  the  subjects  will  be  treated  with  even  more 
attention  to  detail  than  formerly. 

With  such  advances  in  the  past  year  we  may 
look  forward  to  greater  progress  in  the  future. 
The  opening  exercises  of  the  fiftieth  year  and 
the  entrance  of  the  class  of  ninety-five  will  be 
celebrated  by  the  opening  of  the  laboratory  build- 
ing which  will  soon  be  commenced  on  the  land 
adjoining  the  College.  The  present  graduating 
class  will  not  participate  in  the  various  changes, 
but  they  can  rejoice  with  their  successors  in  the 
good  events  to  come.  They  hould  remember 
that  Rush  is,  and  always  will  be,  the  sheltering 
mother  who  will  ever  have  a  warm  and  hearty 
welcome  for  her  sons. 

With  a  Happy  New  Year  to  all  of  our  Faculty 
and  fellow-students,  and  best  wishes  for  the  fut- 
ure, we  bid  adieu  to  eighteen  ninety-one. 


As  already  suggested  by  a  writer  in  our  last  issue, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  qualifications  of 
those  foreigners  who  come  to  this  country  to  prac- 
tice mbdicine  should  be  more  closely  examined. 
Tolerated  by  our  lax  laws,  settlements  of  recently 
Americanized  Europeans  with  their  deluded  idea 
respecting  the  merits  of  their  old-home  products 
gladly  welcome  and  patronize  their  fellow  country- 
men, even  though  knowing  that  they  have  failed 
through  laziness,  drunkenness  or  utter  incapacity  to 
pass  the  necessary  examinations, and  that  they  would 
be  prosecuted  for  practicing  in  the  land  of  their 
birth.  No  foreign  diploma  is  honored  by  any  Eu- 
ropean country;  its  holder  must  again  graduate  in 
that  country  wherein  he  desires  to  practice,  and 
these  restrictions  are  reasonable;  why  should  not 
similar  ones  be  enacted  by  our  legislature?  Com- 
menting upon  Mr.  Martin's  article  upon  this  sub- 
ject, those  educated  abroad  claim  that  the  degree 
of  doctor  entitles  its  holder  to  exercise  his  pro- 
fession. Be  it  so,  there  is  no  lack  of  reasons  why 
a  foreigner  should  not  practice  in  this  country 
without  again  being  subjected  to  examination. 

If  the  motto  "Think  before  you  leap"  would  con- 
tinually hanker  before  us,  how  much  sorrow  and 
how  many  mishaps  which  as  a  matter  of  course  fol- 
low reckless  and    thoughtless  acts   could  be  avoid- 


ed. Results  from  the  folly  of  actions  committed 
without  or  before  consulting  the  reasoning  facul- 
ties are  daily  proved  by  articles  which  fill  the 
public  press.  The  dastardly  murderer,  who  com- 
mits the  blackest  of  all  crime  at  an  impulse  of 
anger;  the  forger,  whose  intellect  is  momentarily 
paralyzed  by  the  love  of  money;  the  boy,  who  plays 
with  matches  with  the  usual  result;  and  the  nurse 
girl  who  leaves  her  charge  for  a  moment  in  order  to 
speak  to  a  friend  and  returns  only  to  find  the  cover 
of  the  cistern  open  to  tell  the  sad  story,  are  a  few 
of  the  many  examples,  demonstrating  the  thousand 
and  one  different  manners  in  which  a  thoughtless 
action  may  terminate.  It  is  where  the  cause  is  at 
once  prominently  followed  by  the  effect  that  one  is 
soon  conscious  of  the  error.  How  often  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  effect  is  only  gradually  developed! 
It  is  to  one  of  these  instances  that  the  attention  of 
every  student  in  Rush  Medical  College,  and  also, 
we  are  sorry  to  say,  of  several  physicians,  is  called. 
For  many  years  it  has  been  customary  for  students 
to  enter  the  tiers  of  seats  by  leaping  over  the  rail- 
ing from  the  arena,  instead  of  coming  through  the 
upper  hallway.  This  is  simplya  way  of  "crossing- 
lots"  instead  of  taking  the  trouble  to  go  around 
the  corner.  It  might  be  well  enough  for  a  student 
to  enter  the  seating  apartment  by  this  route  dur- 
ing a  didactic  lecture,  although  it  seems  more  be- 
coming to  the  little  boy  in  the  school-house  at  the 
five  corners;  but  during  a  surgical  clinic  to  see 
young  men  who  are  educated  in  an  antiseptic  and 
aseptic  age,  leaping  over  sterilized  instruments  and 
surgical  dressings  with  soiled  shoes  and  dusty 
garments,  seems  almost  incomprehensible;  never- 
theless, it  is  a  fact.  That  it  is  a  case  of  "  leaping 
before  thinking"  instead  of  "thinking  before 
leaping  "  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  practition- 
ers are  also  guilty  of  this  habit  in  their  eagerness  to 
get  in  the  front  row.  This  is  a  matter  of  great 
stress,  as  life  is  directly  concerned.  No  antiseptic 
precautions  on  the  part  of  the  assistants  will  be  of 
any  benefit  while  such  a  great  source  of  infection 
is  near  at  hand.  The  Coepuscle  is  a  reform  sheet 
as  it  must  be  in  order  to  take  the  interests  of  the 
college  at  heart;  and  it  begs  of  the  students  to  de- 
sist from  this  dangerous  practice.  It  is  certainly 
one  of  the  most  conspicuous  means  of  displaying 
ignorance.  It  is  hoped  that  this  carelessness  will 
not  need  the  thumb-screws  of  the  faculty  as  the 
"passing-up"  system  required. 
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NOTES  ON  BACTERIOLOGY. 

I  The  following  outline  of  the  lecture  on  bacteriology,  delivered] 
with  photographic  illustrations  at  Rush  College,  Session  of  1891-2,1 
may  be  found  useful  as  aa  introduction  to  the  excellent  text-book| 
recommended,  the  "  Surgical  Bacteriology,"  by  Prof.  Senn.  — \V. 
Belfibld.'I 

PLACE    OF    BACTERIA    AMONG    PLANTS. 

All  plants,  like  all  animals,  require  for  their  nutri-1 
tion — among  other  things — carbon.  This  occurs' 
in  nature  as  (1)  uncombined  elementary  carbon ;  (2) 
in  inorganic  substances,  such  as  carbonic  acid  gas 
and  the  carbonates  of  the  metals;  and  (3)  in  organic 
compounds,  such  as  sugar,  fat  and  albumen. 

Neither  animals  nor  plants  seem  able  to  assimi- 
late carbon  in  its  elementary  state;  but  it  is  more 
readily  abstracted  from  its  compounds,  which  must 
therefore  be  supplied  as  food  to  all  living  things. 

The  larger  and  more  highly  organized  plants, 
such  as  trees,  are  capable  of  digesting  and  assimi- 
lating some  of  the  inorganic  compounds  of  carbon, 
particularly  carbonic  acid  gas.  This  they  do 
through  the  agency  of  a  substance  called  chloro- 
phyll, which  is  contained  in. the  leaves,  and  to  which 
they  owe  their  green  color. 

There  is  however  a  large  class  of  less  highly 
organized  and  smaller  plants  which  lack,  among 
other  features,  the  chlorophyll  of  the  larger  plants; 
because  of  this  lack  they  are  unable  to  utilize  car- 
bonic acid  gas  and  other  inorganic  carbon  com- 
pounds as  food.  They  must  feed  upon  the  more 
easily  decomposed  organic  compounds  of  carbon, 
such  as  sugar  and  albumen;  in  other  words,  they 
must  live  upon  the  tissues  of  other  plants  and  of 
animals.  These  numerous  plants  are  called  fungi; 
familiar  examples  are  mushrooms — toad  stools  and 
mildew. 

A  fungus  is  therefore  a  plant  which  lacks  chloro- 
phyll, and  hence  grows  only  in  a  soil  containing 
organic  matter.  This  organic  matter  may  be  the 
dead  tissue  of  an  animal  or  plant,  in  which  case  the 
fungus  is  called  a  saprophyte;  or  it  may  be  the 
tissue  of  a  living  animal  or  plant,  in  which  case  the 
intruding  fungus  is  called  a  parasite.  Many  spe- 
cies, commonly  saprophytes,  are  capable  also  of 
growing  in  living  bodies;  they  are  accordingly 
called  facultative  parasites;  the  few  known  species 
which  grow  only  in  living  animals — such  as  the 
tubercle  bacillus — are  termed  obligate  parasites. 

Among  the  fungi  are  three  numerous  classes  of 
very  minute,  usually  microscopical,  plants,  which 
are  of  extreme  interest  to  the  surgeon  and  physi- 
cian; these  are  molds  (flowering  fungi),  yeasts  (bud- 
ding fungi),  and  bacteria  (dividing  fungi.) 


1.  The  molds  are  the  largest  and  most  highly 
[organized  of  the  three  classes;  though  the  individ- 
ual plants  are  very  small,  a  forest  of  them  together 

plainly  visible  as  the  mildew  on  old  pastry,  etc. 
[Sometimes  even  the  naked  eye  can  detect  the  indi- 
vidual plants,  in  shape  resembling  a  miniature  sun- 
flower, and  presenting  an  upright  stalk  with  a  bunch 
of  seeds  at  the  top.  While  the  molds  are  generally 
saprophytes,  a  few  species  are  facultative  parasites; 
such  are  the  minute  plants  which  induce  ringworm, 
favus,  and  other  diseases  of  the  skin. 

Because  they  reproduce  by  the  formation  of  rude 
flowers,  the  molds  are  distinguished  as  the  flower- 
ing fungi. 

2.  The  budding  fungi  (yeasts)  are  so  designated 
because  they  reproduce  not  through  flowers,  but  by 
the  simple  protrusion  of  nodules  or  buds,  each  of 
which  then  enlarges,  is  separated  from  and  devel- 
ops all  the  functions  of  the  mature  plant.  A  cake 
of  household  yeast  is  an  aggregation  of  the  individ- 
ual plants. 

The  budding  fungi  are  usually  saprophytes, 
though  one  species  grows  in  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  mouths  of  infants,  causing  the  disease  known 
as  thrush. 

3.  The  bacteria  are  classified  as  dividing  fungi, 
because  their  usual  mode  of  reproduction  is  the 
simple  division  or  fission  of  one  individual  plant 
into  two  parts,  each  of  which  possesses  the  func- 
tions of  the  original  plant. 

The  word  microbes  (meaning  "small  living 
things")  is  a  term  popularly  used  to  designate 
bacteria. 

STRUCTURE  OP  BACTERIA. 

Each  bacterium  is  a  microscopic  cell,  in  which  the 
following  parts  can  be  distinguished: 

1.  The  cell-membrane  (cell-wall  or  capsule),  a 
thin  sheath  composed  of  cellulose. 

2.  The  cell-body  contained  within  the  mem- 
brane, and  composed  of  an  albuminous  substance 
or  protoplasm  (also  called  proteid),  which  has  no 
visible  structure  except  granules. 

3.  In  certain  species,  hair  like  protrusions  of 
the  cell  body  which  are  termed  flagella.  These 
flagella,  located  at  the  ends  or  at  the  sides  of  the 
cell,  are  organs  of  locomotion,  their  movements 
propelling  the  bacterium  through  a  fluid  as  a  skiff 
is  propelled  by  means  of  oars.  Many  species  lack 
flagella  and  have  no  independent  motion. 
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SPECIES    OF    BACTERIA. 

The  class  bacteria  includes  many  different  spe- 
cies of  plants,  each  doubtless  as  distinct  from  the 
rest  as  is  the  oak  from  other  trees.  Over  200 
species  of  bacteria  have  been  already  identified 
and  studied,  and  the  investigation  is  still  incom- 
plete. 

CLASSIFICATION. 

All  individual  bacteria  have  one  of  three  shapes: 
they  are  either  globular,  cylindrical,  or  spiral;  hence 
bacteria  are  classified  for  convenience  into  the  fol- 
lowing divisions: 

1.  Micrococci  (singular,  micrococcus,  a  "small 
berry  ")  of  globular  shape  like  marbles. 

2.  Bacilli  (singular,  bacillus,  a  "little  rod") 
cylindrical  in  shape  like  lead  pencils. 

3.  Spirilla  (singular  spirillum)  of  spiral  shape, 
like  cork-screws. 

Each  of  these  classes  includes  many  species 
which  cannot  be  distinguished  simply  by  their 
appearance  under  the  microscope;  since  all  micro- 
cocci for  example,  are  of  extremely  minute  size, 
globular  shape,  and  homogeneous  structure,  it  is 
usually  impossible  to  positively  identify  a  species 
simply  by  its  appearance  under  the  microscope. 
By  letting  the  organisms  grow,  however,  distinc- 
tions can  be  easily  recognized;  for  though  the  in- 
dividual cocci  may  be  indistinguishable,  yet  when 
growing  in  large  numbers  on  gelatine  the  masses 
present  very  striking  differences;  thus  one  species 
will  liquefy  the  gelatine,  another  willjnot;  one  mass 
will  be  colored  red,  another  colorless,  etc. 

The  identification  of  a  species  requires  therefore 
several  tests  aside  from  the  appearance  of  the  in- 
dividual bacteria  under  the  microscope.  These 
tests  are 

1.  Reaction  to  staining  agents. 

2.  Appearance  of  masses  (called  "  cultures  ")  when 

growing    upon     prepared    soils — gelatine, 
meat  infusion,  potato,  etc. 

3.  Relation  to  heat  and  oxygen. 

4.  Reaction  to  living  tissues,  shown  by  inocu- 
lation into  animals. 

1.  Staining  Agents. — The  protoplasm  consti- 
tuting the  cell  bodies  of  bacteria  absorb  and  pre- 
cipitate the  various  aniline  dyes  in  watery  so- 
lution. These  are  therefore  commonly  used  as  an 
aid  in  the  detection  and  recognition  of  the  minute 
plants.     Yet  some  species  permit  the  penetration  of 


the  dyes  less  readily;  the  tubercle  bacillus  of  Koch, 
for  example,  long  eluded  many  searching  eyes 
because  it  does  not — owing  perhaps  to  the  resist- 
ance of  its  cell  wall — readily  permit  the  penetra- 
tion of  aniline  colors  in  watery  solution;  it  is  only 
when  the  water  is  reinforced  by  carbolic  acid, 
alcohol  or  other  agent  that  the  dye  enters  and  re- 
mains in  the  cell. 

Certain  other  species  of  bacteria  are  similarly 
distinguished  by  special  behavior  towards  staining 
agents,  which  constitutes  therefore  one  of  the  re- 
actions by  which  they  are  identified. 

2.  Appearcmce  of  Cultures. — In  order  to  ident- 
ify and  study  a  given  species,  some  of  the  indi- 
vidual baoteria  must  be  planted  on  a  suitable  soil 
(called  a  "  culture  medium  ") — such  as  a  solution  of 
gelatine — and  allowed  to  grow  for  a  few  days. 
The  rapid  multiplication  of  these  minute  plants 
results  in  the  appearance  of  masses  of  them,  which 
are  plainly  visible  to  the  naked  eye;  and  in  cer- 
tain changes,  such  as  liquefaction,  in  the  gelatine 
or  other  material  used  as  soil. 

These  two  items — the  size,  shape,  color,  etc.,  of 
the  mass  of  bacteria  (called  a  culture  or  colony), 
and  the  visible  effects  on  the  soil — are  essential 
means  of  identifying  a  bacterial  species;  the 
bacteriologist  uses  them  for  recognizing  his  minute 
plants  just  as  the  chemist  uses  the  behavior  or 
"reaction"  of  a  given  substance  i.i  the  presence 
of  other  substances  as  the  means  for  identifying 
his  still  more  minute  molecules. 

To  illustrate:  The  streptocoacus  and  the  staphy- 
lococcus pyogenes  cannot  be  individually  dis- 
tinguished; but  the  former  grows  on  gelatine  into 
colonies  as  large  as  pins'  heads,  of  grayish  color; 
the  gelatine  is  not  liquefied,  it  does  not  grow  on 
potato. 

The  staphylococcus,  on  the  other  hand,  rapidly 
liquefies  gelatine,  producing  a  diffuse  bright  yel- 
low mass,  and  emitting  an  odor  of  paste.  It  grows 
equally  well  on  potato. 

3.  Reaction  to  Heat  and  Oxygen. — Like  the 
larger  plants  different  species  of  bacteria  require 
various  temperatures  for  their  satisfactory  growth; 
while  nearly  all  grow  rapidly  at  60°  to  80°  F., 
some  require  a  warmer  climate;  the  tubercle  bacil- 
lus, for  example,  ceases  growing  when  the  temper- 
ature falls  below  92°  F. 

Certain  bacteria  grow  solely  or  most  luxuri- 
antly in    the  presence  of  free   oxygen;  others  are 
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distinguished  by  growing  solely  or  best  in  the 
absence  of  oxygen;  the  former  are  termed 
acrobiiis,  the  latter  anaerobins.  Since  but  little 
oyxgen  is  to  be  had  in  the  living  tissue,  most 
of  the  parasitic  bacteria  are  more  or  less  anae- 
robic. 

4.  Reactions  to  Animals. — For  most  of  the 
known  species  of  bacteria,  the  tissues  of  living  ani- 
mals are  an  unfavorable  soil;  introduced  into  ani- 
mals they  produce  no  appreciable  effect  and  disap- 
pear. About  thirty  species  are  however  known 
to  be  capable  of  nourishing  themselves  in  the  liv- 
ing tissues  of  various  animals;  these  are  the  true 
parasitic  or  pathogenic  bacteria.  It  should  be 
remembered  however,  that  no  bacterial  species  is 
parasitic  for  all  animals;  each  is  a  parasite  only  in 
certain  kinds  of  animals.  For  example,  the 
anthrax  bacillus  finds  a  favorable  soil  in  sheep  and 
rabbits,  but  fails  to  grow  when  planted  in  dogs  and 
cats.  Hence,  the  behavior  of  a  given  species  when 
inoculated  into  different  animals  is  another  means 
of  identifying  a  bacterial  species. 

OCCURRENCE  IN  NATURE. 

The  requisites  for  the  life  of  bacteria  in  general 
are  extremely  simple — moisture,  a  trace  of  organic 
matter,  air  and  moderate  temperature;  their 
tenacity  of  life  and  rapidity  of  reproduction,  like 
that  of  other  lowly  organized  creatures,  is  very 
great.  Hence,  it  results  that  these  minute  plants 
are  practically  omnipresent;  they  are  found  in  the 
upper  layers  of  the  soil  (which  are  composed 
largely  of  dead  animal  and  vegetable  matter)  in  all 
surface  waters,  in  the  air — in  short,  wherever  dust 
is  found.  They  accordingly  are  present  on  the 
surface  of  our  bodies  and  in  all  mucous  cavities  to 
which  air  is  freely  admitted.  The  mouth,  nose, 
throat  and  intestine  offer  exceptionally  good 
facilities  for  their  growth,  (warmth,  moisture,  air 
and  organic  matter)  and  are  always  well  stocked 
with  many  varieties.  The  stomach  alone,  because 
of  the  acid  reaction  of  its  contents,  harbors  but 
few  in  health,  and  is  probably  of  great  service 
in  destroying  many  of  those  swallowed  with  the 
food. 

The  results  of  bacterial  life  can  be  under- 
stood by  reference  to  the  products  of  the  larger 
plants.  These,  as  we  know,  elaborate  from  the 
soil  and  the  air  various  products — brilliant  colors 
and  pungent  odors  in  the  case  of  the  familiar  flow- 


ers; delicately  flavored  and  nutritious  compounds, 
such  as  the  common  fruits;  poisonous  substances, 
like  the  alkaloids  strychnia,  morphia,  etc.  Now  a 
tree  is  merely  an  aggregation  of  individual 
microscopic  cells;  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  an 
aggregation  of  these  other  microscopic  cells  that 
we  call  bacteria  should  exhibit  the  same  general 
properties. 

Such  is  actually  the  case;  different  bacteria 
evolve  out  of  the  albuminous  matters  in  which 
they  grow,  colored  products,  pungent  odors,  nutri- 
tious substances  and  poisonous  alkaloids.  Gener- 
ally speaking,  the  effect  of  bacteria  is  to  decom- 
pose complex  into  simpler  compounds — to  de- 
oxidize; they  are  the  destroyers  of  the  organic 
world. 

The  decompositions  effected  by  bacteria  are  classi- 
fied as  follows: 

1.  Fermentations. 

2.  Putrefactions. 

3.  Infections. 

Fermentations  include  the  various  bacterial 
decompositions  of  sugars  and  starches.  The  most 
familiar  example  is  the  decomposition  of  grape 
sugar  with  the  formation  of  alcohol  and  carbonic 
acid  gas.  This  process,  by  which  all  our  alcohol, 
wines,  liquors,  etc.,  are  produced,  is  an  incident  in 
the  life  of  various  fungi — the  common  yeast  plant 
and  different  species  of  bacteria.  So  long  as  these 
organisms  are  excluded  a  solution  of  sugar  does  not 
ferment. 

Several  other  familiar  phenomena  are  also  fer- 
mentations; the  rising  of  bread  is  the  fermentation  of 
the  starchy  ingredients  of  the  wheat  under  the  influ- 
ence of  yeast,  with  the  production  of  sufficient  car- 
bonic acid  gas  to  expand  the  dough;  the  souring  of 
milk  is  the  fermentation  by  a  bacterium  of  the  milk- 
sugar  into  lactic  acid,  which  not  only  gives  the 
sour  taste  but  also  precipitates  the  casein  of  the 
milk  as  "  curds." 

Ssveral  other  species  of  bacteria  ferment  various 
sugars  and  starches. 

The  putrefactions  are  the  bacterial  decomposi- 
tions  of  albuminous  compounds  which  include, 
among  other  features,  the  production  of  offensive 
gases.  Many  varieties  of  bacteria  are  instrumen- 
tal in  the  introduction  of  the  various  putrefactions. 
It  has  been  amply  shown  that  albuminous  sub- 
stances remain  unputrefied  so  long  as  growth  of 
microbes  in  them  is  prevented. 
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An  infection  is  the  bacterial  decomposition  of 
living  tissues  with  the  production  of  poisonous 
substances;  the  circulation  of  these  poisons  with  the 
blood  constitutes  an  infectious  disease.  It  is  already 
proven  that  about  thirty  species  of  bacteria  are 
each  capable  of  inducing  an  infectious  disease  in 
one  or  more  varieties  of  animals,  including  man; 
there  are  therefore  some  thirty  infectious  diseases 
of  proven  bacterial  origin. 

Intoxication.  In  certain  cases  disease  is  caused 
indirectly  by  bacteria;  that  is,  by  the  ingestion  of 
articles  of  food  which  have  been  fermented  or 
putrefied  by  bacteria  prior  to  ingestion;  food- 
stuffs especially  liable  to  such  changes  are:  Cheese, 
raw  meat,  oysters  and  other  shell  fish,  sausage, 
milk,  ice-cream,  etc.  Instances  of  severe,  even 
fatal,  poisoning  in  this  way  are  by  no  means  rare. 
In  these  cases  the  disease  is  caused  by  the  growth 
of  bacteria,  not  within  the  body  but  in  the  food 
prior  to  ingestion.  Such  poisoning  by  preformed 
bacterial  products  is  termed  intoxication.  The 
commonest  of  all  intoxications — i.  e.  by  alcohol — 
is  a  familiar  example  of  poisoning  by  a  preformed 
bacterial  product. 

PRODUCTS    OF    BACTERIAL    LIFE — "PTOMAINES." 


As  already  stated,  the  disease-producing  bacteria 
cause  harm  in  the  living  body  by  the  transforma- 
tion of  certain  elements  of  the  soil  in  which  they 
grow — that  is,  the  living  tissues — into  poisonous 
products;  these,  circulating  with  the  blood,  inter- 
fere with  the  functions  of  various  organs,  just  as  do 
strychnine,  morphine  and  other  poisonous  prod- 
ucts of  the  larger  plants.  These  chemical  com- 
pounds— the  poisonous  and  disease-producing  prod- 
ucts ot  bacterial  life — are  called,  collectively, 
2)tomai?ies,  (from  ptoma,  a  cadaver,  because  the 
first  ones  recognized  were  obtained  from  cadavers). 

Further  research  has  shown  that  the  ptomaines 
include  three  distinct  classes  of  compounds,  differ- 
ing one  from  another  in  both  chemical  behavior 
and  physiological  effects:  1,  ferments  (enzymes), 
2,  alkaloids  and  3,  lox- albumens.  These  will  be 
better  understood  by  reference  to  the  more  famil- 
iar poisonous  substances  produced  by  the  higher 
plants  and  animals. 

1.  Ferments.  These  are  substances  which 
possess  the  property  of  effecting  chemical  changes 
in  the  other  substances  by  mere  contact,  the  fer- 
ments themselves  remaining  unchanged  in  compo- 


sition and  undiminished  in  quantity.  Familiar 
instances  are  the  ptyalin,  pepsin  and  trypsin 
of  the  human  body,  which  cause  the  change  of 
starch  into  grape  sugar,  and  of  albumen  into  pep- 
tone during  the  process  of  normal  digestion.  It  is 
an  interesting  fact  that  these  physiological  ferments 
so  essential  to  digestion,  while  harmless  in  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  where  they  belong,  are  deadly  poi- 
sons when  introduced  direct  into  the  circulation, 
causing  decomposition  and  coagulation  of  the 
blood,  a  high  fever,  all  the  symptoms  of  clinical 
septicemia  and  death. 

The  poison  of  the  rattlesnake  is  said  to  contain 
a  similar  substance,  a  ferment;  and  it  is  well  known 
that  the  rattlesnake's  venom,  like  ptyalin  or  pepsin, 
is  perfectly  harmless  when  taken  into  the  stomach, 
though  a  deadly  poison  in  the  blood;  one  may  suck 
the  poison  out  of  the  wound  made  by  the  snake 
with  impunity. 

Certain  bacteria  produce  poisonous  substances 
belonging  to  this  class  of  poisons,  the  ferments;  the 
cholera  spirillum, for  example,  produces  a  substance 
which,  like  pepsin,  changes  coagulated  albumen 
into  peptone.  We  can,  therefore,  readily  under- 
stand why  the  introduction  of  such  bacteria  into 
the  body  may  be  followed  by  violent  and  rapidly 
fatal  poisoning — septica?mia. 

2.  Alkaloids.  A  large  number  of  vegetable 
poisons  are  classed  together  by  chemists  under  the 
name  alkaloids  because  they  all  present  certain 
general  properties  of  alkalies  or  bases;  familiar  in- 
stances of  the  poisonous  alkaloids  are  strychnia, 
morphia,  atropia.  It  is  now  well  known  that  the 
smallest  of  the  plants,  the  bacteria,  share  with  these 
larger  ones  the  property  of  producing  poisonous 
alkaloids;  many  of  these  have  been  identified  and 
carefully  studied  by  chemists;  for  they  are  of  ex- 
treme importance  to  the  toxicologist,  since  they 
are  found  in  cadavers,  and  their  chemical  reactions 
closely  simulate  those  of  strychnine  and  other  al- 
kaloids that  are  so  frequently  administered  for  a 
murderous  purpose.  Bacterial  alkaloids  have  been 
discovered  which  present  very  similar,  indeed  al- 
most identical,  reactions  with  morphine,  atropine, 
strychnine,  coniine,  veratine,  digitaline  and  colchi- 
cine. 

Some  of  the  pathogenic  bacteria  are  known  to 
produce  substances  belonging  to  this  group  of 
poisonous  alkaloids;  indeed,  the  individual  alka- 
loids   have    been   isolated    and   studied    in  quite  a 
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few  instances,  e.  g.,  those  of  the  anthrax  and  te- 
tanus bacilli. 

3.  Tox- albumens.  It  is  well  known  that 
among  the  products  of  normal  tissue  change  in  the 
human  body  are  certain  albuminous  substances  of 
poisonous  qualities,  such  as  creatine  and  creatinine; 
these  are  normally  excreted  by  the  kidneys.  The 
arrest  of  the  renal  secretion  by  experiment,  or  in 
the  human  subject  by  acute  nephritis,  causes  the 
accumulation  of  these  poisonous  compounds  in  the 
blood  and  rapid  intoxication. 

Many  of  the  bacteria  have  been  shown  to  pro- 
duce similar  poisonous  substances  of  albuminous 
nature,  e.  g.,  tetanus  bacillus;  these  are  called  tox- 
albumens  (by  others,  albumoses  and  proteitW). 

The  chemistry  of  the  product  of  the  various 
species  of  the  pathogenic  bacteria  is  still  very  in- 
complete; many  of  the  details  have  yet  to  be  ascer- 
tained. It  is,  however,  established  that  some  of 
these  species  produce  several  distinct  poisons  at  the 
same  time;  thus  the  cholera  spirillum  furnishes 
a  poisonous  ferment  and  an  alkaloid;  the  tetanus 
bacillus  an  alkaloid  and  a  tox-albumen ;  the  diph- 
theria bacillus  a  ferment  and  a  tox-albumen,  etc. 
It  has  been  proven  that  several  of  the  infectious 
diseases  (diphtheria,  tetanus,  anthrax  for  example) 
can  be  produced  by  injection  into  animals  of  these 
poisonous  principles  extracted  from  cultures  in 
which  the  respective  bacilli  have  been  grown. 

The  study  of  the  relations  of  a  pathogenic  bac- 
terium to  a  given  disease  consists,  therefore,  of 
two  problems:  1,  When  and  2,  Hoio,  does  the  or- 
ganism cause  disturbances  of  functions;  in  other 
words,  1,  what  are  the  conditions  necessary  for  its 
■multiplication  in  the  body;  2,  what  is  the  nature 
and  effect  of  the  poisonous  substance  produced  by 
it  in  a  given  animal. 

From  the  clinical  standpoint  the  first  of  these 
problems  is  at  present  the  more  important;  since 
when  we  understand  the  source  and  conditions  for 
existence  of  these  parasites,  we  can  do  much  to 
avoid  their  ravages.  Modern  surgery  is  a  brilliant 
monument  to  the  vital  importance  of  such  knowl- 
edge. 

The  discovery  that  all  the  wound  infections — 
suppuration,  septicaemia,  pyremia,  erysipelas,  diph- 
theria, tetanus,  gangrene — which,  until  fifteen  years 
ago  made  surgery  appalling,  are  caused  directly  by 
bacteria,  was  soon  followed  by  surgical  methods 
which,  by  preventing    the  entrance  and  growth  of 


these  parasites  in  wounds,  have  practically  banished 
those  wound  complications  from  the  operating 
room. 

Formerly  the  surgeon  was  a  "saw-bones,"  a  car- 
penter, a  mere  anatomist;  he  knew  how  to  saw  off 
a  leg  and  stitch  the  flaps,  and  then  stood  helplessly 
by,  while  disease  ran  riot  in  the  wound  and  the  pa- 
tient; his  knowledge  extended  no  further  than 
the  operative  procedure;  what  followed  in  the 
wound  was  beyond  his  knowledge  and  his  ability  to 
regulate.  Now  the  surgeon  is  a  scientist,  a  patholo- 
gist; he  not  only  saws  bones,  but  so  handles  patients 
before,  during  and  after  the  operation  that  the 
flesh  heals  quickly  and  surely,  undisturbed  by  in- 
vading organisms. 

Conditions  necessary  to  bacterial  infection. 

In  man  and  animals  these  may  be  summarized  as 
follows: 

1.  Bacteria  capable  of  multiplying  with  a  limited 
supply  of  oxygen,  at  a  high  temperature,  and  of 
producing  poisonous  products. 

2.  Penetration  of  such  bacteria  through  the  skin 
or  mucous  membranes  (which  normally  offer  an 
impassable  barrier  to  their  entrance). 

3.  Living  tissues  which  contain  no  elements  in- 
compatible with  the  growth  of  such  organisms. 

NATURAL    PROTECTION    AGAINST    MICROBES. 

Man,  like  the  other  higher  animals,  is,  in  general, 
well  protected  against  invasion  by  bacteria;  were  it 
otherwise,  the  race  must  long  since  have  become 
extinct,  since  his  skin  is  always  well  sprinkled  with 
them,  his  alimentary  canal  lined  with  them,  his  food, 
drink  and  air  swarming  with  them.  His  protection 
consists  first,  in  the  fact  that  those  cutaneous  and 
mucous  surfaces  naturally  exposed  to  contact 
with  the  outside  world  normally  constitute  a  soil 
unfit  for  bacterial  growth. 

Yet  this  alone  would  constitute  a  very  feeble 
protection,  since  in  the  exigencies  of  life 
wounds  and  disturbances  of  these  surfaces — con- 
stituting so  many  breaches  through  the  defensive 
ramparts — are  frequent  and  inevitable.  Another 
and  more  potent  means  of  defense  exists  in  the 
living  blood  and  tissues  themselves,  for  these,  as 
has  been  amply  demonstrated  experimentally  and 
chemically,  normally  contain  certain  substances 
which  not  only  arrest  the  growth  of  bacteria  but 
actually  poison  and  destroy  these  plants;  so  that 
even    when    bacteria  have    found   and    entered    a 
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slight  opening  through  the  protecting  skin,  they 
find  a  soil — a  mass  of  living  cells — saturated  with 
substances  that  destroy  the  invading  organisms. 

In  the  last  few  years  much  careful  and  extended 
research  has  been  devoted  to  the  object  of  dis- 
covering what  elements  give  to  living  tissues  this 
power  of  destroying  microbes.  While  the  prob- 
lem is  by  no  means  completely  solved,  it  has  been 
proved  that  at  least  two  factors  are  concerned: 

1.  Normal  blood-serum  contains  an  albuminous 
compound  which  is  a  direct  poison  to  bacteria;  more 
recently  the  same  substance  has  been  isolated  from 
certain  tissues,  notably  the  spleen  and  the  thymus 
gland. 

2.  Leucocytes  have  been  shown  to  possess 
the  power  of  enclosing  or  "swallowing" 
bacteria  and  then  of  digesting  and  thus  destroying 
them.  This  process  is  termed  phagocytosis  •  and 
the  bacteria-devouring  leucocytes  are  called 
phagocytes  ("  devouring  cells  "). 

Since  the  blood,  with  its  (to  microbes)  poisonous 
serum  bathes  the  cells  of  every  organ,  and  since  the 
leucocytes  are  constantly, even  in  health,  patroling 
every  tissue  of  the  body,  we  can  readily  understand 
how  it  is  that  the  bacteria  which  undoubtedly  find 
entrance  to  our  bodies  very  frequently  through  in- 
numerable abrasions  in  the  cutaneous  surfaces, 
are  usually  destroyed  at  once  without  occasioning 
any  appreciable  effect. 

DEFECTS  OP  NATURAL  PROTECTION. 

There  are,  however,  as  we  well  know  clinically, 
numerous  instances  where  the  protecting  skin,  the 
poisonous  serum  and  the  hungry  phagocytes  all 
together  fail  to  prevent  the  entrance  and  multipli- 
cation of  bacteria  in  the  living  tissues;  where  these 
microbes  grow  and  produce  their  toxic  products  in 
spite  of  the  absence  of  free  oxygen,  the  high  tem- 
perature, the  blood  serum  and  the  leucocytes. 
These  are  the  infectious  diseases,  surgical  and 
medical. 

For  there  are  certain  kinds  of  bacteria  to  which 
certain  species  of  animals,  even  the  strongest  and 
most  healthy  specimens,  almost  invariably  succumb. 
Thus  when  anthrax  bacilli  are  introduced  into  a 
mouse  they  quickly  and  surely  multiply,  produce 
their  ptomaines  and  destroy  the  animal  within  a  few 
hours.  So  constant  is  this  relation  that  the  bacte- 
riologist uses  live  mice  as  a  test  for  anthrax  bacilli, 
just  as  the  chemist  uses    Marsh's   process  as  a  test 


for  arsenic.  In  the  same  way  the  tuberculosis 
bacillus  grows  in  certain  tissues  of  the  guinea- 
pig,  the  tetanus  bacillus  in  the  horse,  the  glanders 
bacillus  in  the  cat,  the  diphtheria  bacillus  in  the 
rabbit,  etc. 

Yet  each  of  these  animals,  though  offering  a 
favorable  soil,  and  therefore  entirely  unprotected 
against,  the  respective  microbes  mentioned,  pos- 
sesses natural  protection  against  others;  thus 
the  mouse  cannot  as  a  rule  be  suc- 
cessfully inoculated  with  the  diphtheria  ba- 
cillus; the  guinea-pig  resists  the  pneumo- 
coccus;  the  cat  is  protected  against  anthrax,  etc.  It 
is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  power  of  resisting- 
bacterial  invasion  varies  in  different  species  of 
animals;  indeed,  it  is  found  that  this  power  of  re- 
sistance varies  extremely  among  animals  of  the 
same  species;  thus  it  has  long  been  known  that 
while  sheep,  as  a  rule,  are  very  susceptible  to  the 
anthrax  bacilli,  yet  certain  individual  sheep  are- 
found   that  resist  all   inoculation  with  these  bacilli. 

Hence  we  see  that  two  important  factors  must 
combine  to  produce  an  infectious  disease;  (a)  a 
microbe  capable  of  producing  poison  in  the  tissue 
of  a  living  animal,  and  (b)  an  animal  whose  tissues 
have  no  power  to  destroy  this  particular  species  of 
microbe. 

We  see  these  important  facts  illustrated  in  daily 
clinical  experience.  The  bacillus  of  tuberculosisr 
for  example,  is  capable  of  growing  in  and  destroy- 
ing human  tissues;  indeed,  it  is  estimated  that  1-7 
of  the  human  family  suffer  from  its  ravages.  Yet 
the  vast  majority  of  us  escape.  Why?  Not  be- 
cause the  bacillus  does  not  enter  our  bodies;  for 
doubtless  all  of  us,  certainly  all  physicians,  are 
frequently  exposed  to  the  infection  in  our  inter- 
course with  tuberculous  patients;  but  because  in 
most  of  us  the  tissues  do  not  permit  the  growth  of 
the  plants  in  our  bodies;  our  blood  poisons  and  de- 
stroys them. 

Variations  of  power  of  resistance  in  the  same 
animal. 

The  power  that  an  animal  naturally  possesses 
of  destroying  a  given  species  of  bacterium  varies 
with  circumstances;  it  is  increased  by  good  food,  air,, 
sunlight  and  exercise,  by  injecting  certain  sub- 
stances into  the  blood;  it  is  decreased  by  exhaus- 
tion, chilling,  improper  food  and  certain  chemical 
substances.  The  increase  from  good  hygienic  con- 
ditions has  been  shown  by  the    following  experi- 
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ment:  A  number  of  rabbits  were  inoculated  with 
tuberculous  material,  to  which  rabbits  are  very  sus- 
ceptible. Half  of  them  were  kept  confined  in  cages 
in  the  house;  these  all  died  of  tuberculosis.  The 
others  were  allowed  to  run  in  the  open  field;  of 
these  only  one  died  of  tuberculosis. 

The  decrease  of  the  natural  resistance  to  bacte- 
rial invasion  has  been  shown  in  these  ways: 
White  rats  are  naturally  protected  against  anthrax; 
but  after  they  have  become  exhausted  by  running  in 
a  revolving  wheel  for  some  time,  inoculation  with 
anthrax  bacillus  is  successful.  Chickens  usually 
resist  anthrax;  but  after  being  thoroughly  chilled  by 
standing  in  cold  water,  they  succumb  to  inocula- 
tion; white  mice  are  not  susceptible  to  glanders 
bacilli;  but  if  fed  with  a  substance  called 
phloridzine,  whereby  their  nutrition  is  disturbed 
and  diabetes  is  induced,  the  animals  yield  at  once 
to  the  glanders  bacilli.  White  rats,  which  are  nor- 
mally unsusceptible  to  anthrax,  have  a  high  degree 
of  alkalinity  of  the  blood;  after  feeding  upon  acid 
substances  to  excess  whereby  this  alkalinity  is 
diminished,  they  lose  the  power  of  resistance. 

Clinical  experience  accords  with  this  experimen- 
tal evidence;  thus  the  chief  reliance  in  treating 
pulmonary  tuberculosis  is  hygiene,  nourishing  foods 
and  residence  in  a  mild  and  even  climate  where 
the  patient  can  be  outdoors  and  enjoy  the  air  and 
sunlight  without  chilling.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
know  that  tuberculosis  often  begins  in  a  person  of 
previously  excellent  general  health  after  he  has  be- 
come debilitated  by  disease,  overwork  or  chilling. 

Thus  the  recent  epidemics  of  the  grippe  have 
furnished  many  examples  where  an  individual, 
weakened  by  this  disease,  having  lost  his  power  to 
resistance  to  the  tubercle  bacillus,  has  developed 
consumption  and  died. 

That  the  depression  of  vitality  caused  by  chill- 
ing— exposure  of  wet  and  cold  for  hours — is  a  pre- 
disposing cause  of  pneumonia,  osteomyelitis,  and 
other  bacterial  diseases,  is  a  familiar  fact. 

That  patients  suffering  from  diabetes  are  very 
unfavorable  subjects  for  surgical  operations  is  well 
known  to  surgeons;  their  wounds  do  not  heal  sat- 
isfactorily;  they  are  prone  to  suppuration,  gangrene 
or  the  other  bacterial  wound  infections. 

Variations  in  infecting  jyoioer  of  same  bacterial 
species. 

Not  only  does  the  patient's  power  of  resistance — 
of    destroying    bacteria — vary    with    the    circum- 


stances; it  is  an  interesting  and  clinically  impor- 
tant fact  that  the  other  factor  in  the  production  of 
an  infectious  disease — the  ability  to  grow  and  pro- 
duce plants  in  living  tissues  on  the  part  of  a  given 
species  of  bacteria — varies  also  extremely. 

The  products  of  the  larger  plants  are  well  known 
to  vary  in  quantity  and  quality  with  the  climate 
and  soil;  thus  the  peach  tree  produces  in  Florida  a 
much  larger  and  more  luscious  fruit  than  it  can 
make  in  Illinois;  even  on  the  other  shore  of  Lake 
Michigan,  where  the  climate  is  essentially  identical 
with  ours,  but  the  soil  is  sandy,  the  peaches  are 
decidedly  superior  to  any  that  can  be  grown  in  this 
vicinity. 

Similarly  the  products  of  those  smaller  plants 
the  bacteria,  are  found  to  vary  greatly  in  their  ef- 
fects on  susceptible  animals:  the  ptomaines  of  an- 
thrax bacilli  growing  on  plain  gelatine  at  70°  F. 
are  always  poisonous  to  sheep,  rabbits,  guinea-pigs 
and  mice,  for  example;  but  if  the  temperature  be 
raised  and  kept  at  108.7°  F.  the  ptomaines  produced 
become  gradually  less  poisonous;  thus  at  the  end 
of  ten  days,  the  poison  is  too  feeble  to  kill  sheep, 
though  still  fatal  to  the  other  animals  named;  at 
twelve  days  it  fails  to  kill  rabbits,  though  still  de- 
structive to  guinea-pigs  and  mice;  after  twenty 
days  of  this  high  temperature,  the  bacteria  pro- 
duces a  ptomaine  too  feeble  to  destroy  guinea-pigs, 
though  still  strong  enough  to  kill  mice;  after 
twenty-five  days  the  ptomaine  is  so  harmless  that 
even  mice  successfully  resist  it.  It  is  plain  there- 
fore that  the  change  of  climate  has  produced  a 
gradual  change  in  the  vital  processes  of  the  bacilli 
and  in  the  quality  of  their  products. 

A  change  of  soil  produces  the  same  result;  thus 
if  a  minute  quantity  (1-50  of  1  per  cent.)  of  bichro- 
mate of  potassium  be  added  to  the  culture  medium,  a 
rapid  diminution  in  the  poisonous  qualities  of  the 
anthrax  ptomaine  is  observed.  Similarly  these 
bacilli  which  have  been  persuaded  to  grow  in  the 
body  of  the  frog — an  unfavorable  soil — are  found  to 
have  lost  much  of  their  poison-producing  qualities. 

Similar  loss  of  poisonous  qualities — or  "  viru- 
lence," as  it  is  termed — can  be  readily  induced  by 
unfavorable  temperature  and  soil  upon  many  other 
bacteria,  notably  those  of  diphtheria,  glanders, 
pneumonia,hog  cholera  and  chicken  cholera. 

Bacteria  which  have  been  so  treated,  and,  as  a  con- 
sequence, have  lost  more  or  less  of  their  disease- 
producing  qualities,  are  said  to  be  "  attenuated." 
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IMMUNITY. 

The  natural  ability  of  animals  to  resist  bacterial 
invasion  is  termed  natural  immunity.  No  animal 
enjoys  immunity  against  all  pathogenic  species  of 
bacteria,  since  every  animal,  however  well  pro- 
tected against  some  bacterial  varieties,  succumbs 
to  some  other  species;  the  cat,  for  example,  pos- 
sesses natural  immunity  against  the  bacilli  of  an- 
thrax and  tuberculosis,  but  is  easily  infected  by 
those  of  glanders  and  diphtheria;  man  enjoys  nat- 
ural immunity  against  many  bacteria  which  destroy 
other  animals,  like  the  bacillus  of  hog  cholera,  but 
yields  to  the  numerous  human  infectious  diseases. 

Early  in  the  history  of  bacteriology,  different  in- 
vestigators directed  their  efforts  to  the  discovery 
of  some  means  whereby  animals  naturally  suscepti- 
ble to  infection  by  a  given  bacterium  might,  through 
the  aid  of  art,  acquire  the  puwer  of  resisting  such 
infection;  in  other  words,  might  attain  acquired 
ox  artificial  immunity.  These  efforts  have  already 
secured  in  several  instances  complete  success,  so 
that  the  subject  of  artificial  or  acquired  immunity 
has  become  one  of  great  scientific  and  pecuniary 
value  in  the  prevention  of  certain  diseases  of  the 
lower  animals,  and  reveals  vast  possibilities  in  hu- 
man prophylaxis  and  therapeutics. 

The  methods  already  employed  with  success  are 
the  following: 

1.  Induction  of  a  mild  form  of  the  disease  (by 
means  of  "attenuated"  bacilli)  whereby  the  animal 
acquires  immunity  against  the  disease  in  any  form. 

2.  Injection  of  a  small  quantity  of  the  sterilized 
and  filtered  culture  of  a  pathogenic  bacterium. 
This  fluid  is  really  a  solution  of  ptomaines,  the 
bacteria  themselves  having  been  removed  by  the 
filtering  process. 

3.  Injection  of  a  small  quantity  of  blood-serum 
from  an  animal  which  has  had  the  disease. 

4.  Injection  of  blood-serum  from  an  animal  nat- 
urally insusceptible  to  the  disease. 

It  will  be  at  once  seen  that  these  four  methods 
are  but  applications  of  two  distinct  principles: 
Methods  1  and  2  are  based  upon  the  well-known 
clinical  fact  that  an  animal  which  has  survived 
one  attack  of  an  infectious  disease — smallpox,  mea- 
sles, scarlet  fever,  for  example — is  usually  incapable 
of  contracting  that  disease  a  second  time;  that  is, 
he  has  acquired  immunity.  Methods  3  and  4  are 
based  upon  the  recently  discovered  fact  that  the 
natural  power  of  an  animal  to  resist  a  bacterial   in- 


vasion resides  largely  in  his  blood-serum,  and  that 
a  few  drops  of  this  serum  introduced  into  an  ani- 
mal  naturally  susceptible  to  the  disease,  confers 
upon  the  blood  of  this  second  animal  the  same  mi- 
crobe-killing power  possessed  by  the  first  animal. 
These  methods  of  conferring  immunity  will  be 
considered  in  greater  detail. 

1.  Inoculation  with  attenuated  bacteria. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  in  these  notes 
that  various  bacterial  species  suffer  a  decided 
diminution  in  their  disease-inducing  qualities  by 
cultivation  under  unfavorable  surroundings  of  cli- 
mate or  soil.  Thus  the  virulent  anthrax  bacillus 
can  be  so  changed  or  "attenuated"  by  cultivation 
at  a  temperature  of  108°  F.  for  a  few  days  as  to 
lose  the  power  of  destroying  animals  which  are 
easily  killed  by  the  same  bacilli  grown  at  a  tem- 
perature of  90°  to  95°  F.  This  attenuation  of  an- 
thrax bacilli  can  be  induced  also  by  mixing  a 
small  percentage  of  bichromate  of  potassium  or  of 
carbolic  acid  with  the  culture  medium;  or,  by 
growing  them  under  increased  atmospheric  press- 
ure. 

Susceptible  animals  inoculated  with  these  atten- 
uated bacilli  have  a  mild  attack  of  anthrax,  from 
which  they  recover,  and  through  which  they  acquire 
immunity  against  the  disease  thereafter.  This 
method  is  largely  and  successfully  used  in  vaccin- 
ating cattle  and  sheep  against  anthrax,  chickens 
against  chicken  cholera,  swine  against  hog  cholera, 
and  cattle  against  "black-leg."  It  is  highly  prob- 
able that  our  practice  of  vaccination  with  cowpox 
against  smallpox  rests  upon  the  same  principle. 
For  it  seems  (though  not  yet  absolutely  demon- 
strated) that  cowpox  and  human  smallpox  are 
caused  by  the  same  bacterium;  that  the  organ  sm 
finds  a  less  favorable  soil  in  the  tissues  of  a  cow, 
and  when  growing  in  that  animal  undergoes  a 
weakening  or  attenuation.  Hence  when  removed 
from  the  cow  to  the  human  tissues,  this  organism 
produces  only  a  mild  form  of  the  disease,  sufficient 
however,  to  protect  the  man  against  virulent  small- 
pox for  many  years. 

2.  Injection  of  the  sterilized  and  filtered  cult- 
ures. 

Since  the  pathogenic  bacteria  induce  disease  by 
means  of  their  products  or  "ptomaines,"  it  is  to  be 
expected  that  a  fluid  in  which  a  given  bacterium 
has  been  growing  for  several  days  will,  because  of 
the  ptomaines  that  it  contains,  be    capable    of  in- 
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during  the  same  effects  as  the  bacteria  themselves. 
Such  has  been  found  in  several  instances  to  be 
the  case;  by  injecting  a  small  quantity  of  this  pto- 
maine-containing culture  (from  which  the  bacteria 
have  been  removed  by  filtering  through  poreelain) 
a  mild  form  of  the  disease  is  produced,  and  future 
immunity  against  this  disease  is  conferred  upon  the 
animal.  This  method  has  been  successfully  dem- 
onstrated in  hog  cholera,  black-leg  and  diphtheria. 

3.  Injection  of  blood-serum  from  an  animal  pos- 
sessing natural  or  acquired  immunity. 

The  serum  of  white  rats,  which  are  not  often 
susceptible  to  anthrax,  when  injected  into  mice, 
which  are  extremely  susceptible  to  the  disease, 
renders  these  latter  animals  immune  to  even  the 
most  virulent  anthrax  bacilli. 

Several  other  methods  of  granting  immunity 
have  been  successfully  practiced  in  a  few  instances 
but  need  not  be  explained  here.  It  should  be  said 
that  only  the  two  first  mentioned  methods — inocu- 
lation of  attenuated  bacilli  and  injection  of  filtered 
culture — have  as  yet  been  extensively  practiced; 
the  other  methods  are  still  in  the  experimental 
stage. 

SOURCES   OF   INFECTION. 

It  is  of  great  interest  and  clinical  importance  to 
know  from  what  sources  the  various  pathogenic  bac- 
teria are  derived,  and  by  what  agency  they  are  trans- 
ported from  their  native  soil  to  the  human  body. 
Though  our  knowledge  of  this  subject  is  still  in- 
complete, we  may  provisionally  group  them  as 
follows: 

1.  The  obligate  parasites,  the  bacteria  of  tuber- 
culosis, syphilis,  leprosy,  gonorrhoea,  glanders. 
These  are  found  only  in  living  and  recently  dead 
bodies  of  patients  suffering  from  the  respective 
diseases;  also,  of  course,  in  their  tainted  excretions, 
such  as  the  sputum  of  consumptives,  the  pus  of 
syphilitic  and  glanders  sores,  or  gonorrhceal  dis- 
charges. It  is  a  natural  inference  that  these  excre- 
tions should  be  destroyed  or  at  least  sterilized,  and 
all  instruments  used  on  such  patients — in  the  ure- 
thra of  those  suffering  from  gonorrhoea  or  gleet, 
for  instance — should  be  most  carefully  sterilized? 
not  merely  washed. 

2.  The  earth  bacteria.  Many  of  the  most  viru- 
lent bacteria  are  found  as  saprophytes  in  the  soil  of 
certain  districts;  such  are  the  bacilli  of  anthrax,  te- 
tanus, black-leg,  and  various  forms  of  septicaemia. 
The  fact  that  ordinary  mud   from  the    street    may 


contain  the  germs  of  tetanus  explains  the  frequent 
occurrence  of  this  disease  in  horses,  as  well  as  in 
human  wounds  into  which  dirt  has  been  introduced. 

3.  Dust  in  general  contains  the  common  pus  mi- 
crobes, such  as  staphylococcus  and  streptococcus 
pyogenes.  The  dust  of  sick-rooms  frequently  in- 
cludes also  the  specific  bacterium  with  which  the 
patient  is  afflicted — the  tubercle  or  diphtheria  ba- 
cillus, for  example,  or  any  other  organism  growing 
in  the  patient's  air  passages,  and  therefore  likely  to 
to  be  expelled  with  his  sputum  or  breath. 

4.  Vegetables,  eaten  uncooked,  may  convey  patho- 
genic bacteria  growing  upon  them  or  contained  in 
the  adherent  dirt  to  the  mouth  of  the  consumer. 
Such  appears  to  be  a  frequent  mode  of  infection 
of  cattle  by  actinomycosis  and  anthrax. 

5.  Surface  waters  appear  to  be  the  natural  home 
of  many  animal  parasites;  these  of  course  are  not 
bacteria,  but  some  of  the  smallest  of  them  produce 
infectious  diseases — malaria  in  all  its  forms  and 
dysentery,  for  example.  It  is  possible  that  some 
of  the  pathogenic  bacteria  also  may  be  ultimately 
found  to  live,  when  at  home,  among  the  numerous 
harmless  bacteria  with  which  all  shallow  surface 
waters  swarm. 

6.  Auto- infection.  Among  the  numerous  varieties 
of  bacteria  which  live  in  the  mouth  and  intestines 
of  healthy  persons  are  several  species  which, 
introduced  into  the  blood  or  tissues  of  healthy  ani- 
mals, regularly  cause  a  rapidly  fatal  disease.  One 
of  these,  found  in  the  mouths  of  a  large  percentage 
of  healthy  people — the pneumococcus  of  Fraenkel — 
causes  croupous  pneumonia  when  blown  into  the 
trachea  of  healthy  animals;  it  is  also  formed  clin- 
ically in  the  rusty  sputum  of  90  per  cent,  of  cases  of 
pneumonia  and  in  the  diseased  lung  after  death. 
It  would  appear  therefore  to  be  the  exciting  cause 
of  the  disease;  and  apparently  is  incapable  of  pen- 
etrating from  the  mouth  into  healthy  tissues  so 
long  as  a  man's  vitality  is  unimpaired,  but  does  so 
penetrate  when  he  is  weakened  by  chilling,  catch- 
ing cold,  etc. 

There  is  reason  to  suspect,  also,  that  one  of  the 
regular  inhabitants  of  the  large  intestines  in  healthy 
persons,  the  bacterium  coli  commune,  is  capable  of 
invading  the  peritoneal  cavity  and  causing  suppura- 
tive peritonitis,  when  favored  by  local  disturbances 
of  nutrition  in  the  bowels.  Future  research  may 
show  that  many  local  suppurations  and  general 
septic  infections  are  caused  by  bacteria  which  live 
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normally  on  our  mucous  surfaces,  incapable  of  in- 
vading the  underlying  tissues  except  when  favored 
by  special  circumstances. 

Carriers  of  infection.  Any  animal,  human  or 
other,  suffering  from  a  bacterial  disease  (no  matter 
from  what  source  originally  acquired)  becomes 
himself  a  distributor  of  the  specific  bacteria  of  his 
disease.  The  agents  in  such  distribution  vary;  the 
sufferer  from  diphtheria,  consumption  or  other  bac- 
terial disease  of  the  air-passages  expels  the  organ- 
ism with  his  sputum;  the  latter  dries,  crumbles 
into  dust,  and  as  such  is  distributed  by  the  air 
throughout  the  room,  where  the  bacteria  may  retain 
their  vitality  for  many  months. 

A  patient  sick  with  typhoid  fever,  cholera  or 
other  bacterial  disease  of  the  intestines  expels  the 
organism  in  his  stools;  articles  soiled  by  these  be- 
come carriers  of  the  infectious  bacteria.  The  stools, 
thrown  into  vaults  or  on  to  the  ground,  are  frequent- 
ly carried  by  surface  waters  into  adjacent  wells, 
brooks  or  other  water  used  for  drinking,  which  then 
becomes  a  oarrier  of  the  infecting  bacteria.  Several 
epidemics  of  typhoid  fever  in  small  villages  have 
been  thus  traced,  with  perfect  certainty,  to  a  single 
case  imported  from  another  town. 

Milk  is  a  frequent  carrier  of  tuberculosis  from  a 
diseased  cow  to  infants;  the  frequency  of  intestinal 
tuberculosis  in  bottle-fed  children  is  one  of  the  re- 
sults. As  milk,  moreover,  is  an  excellent  soil  for 
many  pathogenic  bacteria,  it  may — though  sterile 
when  drawn  from  the  healthy  cow — become  in- 
fected while  standing  in  the  dairy  from  persons  liv- 
ing at  the  place  and  afflicted  with  infectious  dis- 
eases. Several  epidemics  of  diphtheria  and  typhoid 
have  been  traced  to  dairies  where  some  of  the 
family  or  employes  were  suffering  from  these  dis- 
eases. 

Pus  and  blood  from  diseased  animals  and  men 
convey  the  infection.  The  hides  of  sheep  and  cat- 
tle dead  of  anthrax  and  smeared  with  blood  fre- 
quently convey  the  disease  to  workmen  who 
handle  them  months  afterwards;  so  constantly  is 
this  infection  associated  in  England  with  people  who 
handle  wool  that  it  is  known  there  as  "wool-sort- 
ers' disease." 

(Continued  in  February  number?) 


Two   Bells  do  not  make    a  chime,  but  when 
Bellmore  is  added  the  three  make  a  small  peal. 


ODDS  AND  EXDS. 


Some  one  sa;d  to  me  the  other  day  that  probably 
fifty  per  cent,  of  those  who  graduate  from  medical 
schools  make  a  success  of  the  practice  of  medicine. 
If  this  be  true,  it  is  indeed  very  encouraging,  and 
a  sufficient  reason  for  the  perpetuation  of  medi- 
cal institutions. 

It  is  a  greater  event  to  be  born  than  to  graduate 
from  a  college,  and  yet  far  less  than  fifty  per  cent,  of 
men  and  women  make  a  success  of  life.  By  suc- 
cess we  mean  what  that  word  generally  implies, 
and  not  its  definition  out  of  the  "  rough."  In 
other  words,  the  result  of  a  physician's  labor,  abil- 
ity or  shrewdness  in  acquiring  a  competence  and  a 
standing.  This  presupposes  ready  knowledge  and 
a  tact  to  apply  it.  If  fifty  per  cent,  of  all  who  leave 
college  with  a  degree  succeed,  what  a  harvest  we 
have  for  our  medical  optimist!  Whither  travel  the 
other  fifty  who  are  qualified  to  go  out  and  beat  a 
substantial  path  up  the  mountainside? 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  five  of  these  die  before 
their  work  can  be  tested.  Fifteen  of  the  number 
never  engage  in  the  practice  of  medicine,  but 
find,  for  reasons  which  they  know  best,  some  other 
life-work,  near  medicine, perhaps;  as  pharmacy,  den- 
tistry, or  entirely  out  of  medicine,  as  law,  theol- 
ogy, etc. 

Five,  again,  of  the  thirty  may  be  taken  out  for 
teaching  or  purely  literary  work.  Now  of  the  re- 
maining twenty-five,  twenty  keep  to  their  choice 
of  a  profession,  but  jog  along  at  an  easy  pace,  never 
making  very  much  in  any  direction.  Such  cannot 
be  called  failures,  but  they  certainly  are  not  suc- 
cesses, hence  we  must  overlook  them  in  our  cal- 
culations. 

Three  of  the  remaining  five  go  out  of  sight  of  re- 
spectable men  and  women,  and  the  last  two,  from 
sheer  inability  to  succeed  in  anything  else,  or 
from  a  Barnum-like  desire  to  "  humbug''  the  pub- 
lic, pass  into  the  regions  of  quackery.  They  begin 
to  advertise;  modestly  at  first,  and  after  a  while 
grow  bolder,  forget  the  code  of  ethics,  and  put 
their  names  in  paint,  on  stones,  old  buildings  and 
almanacs.  So  we  account  for  the  fifty  who  have  not 
made  a  success  of  the  practice  of  medicine. 

But  why  fifty  failures?  Shall  we  believe  that 
so  many  men  must  fail  in  whatever  field;  that 
so  many  cannot?     Or    do    we    believe    it    to    be 
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possible  that  all  might  succeed?  We  tremble 
between  Locke  and  the  other  philosopher;  we 
dislike  to  say  "  survival  of  the  fittest."  We  dread 
still  more  to  blame  environment,  and  we  positively- 
refuse  to  think  "  this  is  only  growth  under  direc- 
tion, like  an  oak  leaf  from  its  acorn  germ." 

Well,  there  are  errors  made,  you  declare,  large 
enough  to  mar  success.  And  yet  we  must  believe 
enough  in  man's  inherent  power  to  overcome  ob- 
stacles, to  deny  that  circumstance  can  rule  him. 
The  weaker  force  must  give  way  to  the  stronger, 
and  if  the  man  be  weaker  than  the  circumstance, 
the  man  certainly  cannot  triumph.  Ignorance, 
fear,  want  of  faith,  laziness,  indifference — these  are 
weak  points  to  make  circumstance  look  like  the 
giant  did  to  Christian. 

A  poor  location  is  a  bad  thing  for  you  if  you 
have  chosen  it,  but  you  don't  have  to  stay  in  it  be- 
cause you  went  to  it.  Some  place  in  the  world  is 
ready  to  fit  your  abilities.  Round,  square,  large 
or  small.  But,  of  course,  it  is  better  for  you  to 
select  a  place  which  you  have  measured  somewhat. 
•Get  a  reason  for  going,  and  know  what  the  reason 
is.  A  present  advantage,  however  small,  is  better 
than  a  great  future  possibility,  and  it  is  always 
wiser  to  make  our  choice  after  looking  through  the 
small  end  of  the  glass. 

In  starting  out  the  young  practitioner  would 
arrange  his  theoretical    points  something  like  this: 

1.  The  need  for  one  who  can  alleviate  or  cure 
disease  will  always  exist  where  disease  exists. 

2.  The  physician  is  the  one  to  whom  the  diseased 
will  apply. 

3.  The  physician  who  most  relieves  disease  in 
the  most  cases  will  be  the  most  wanted. 

4.  The  supply  of  physicians  able  to  relieve  is 
less  than  the  demand,  go  where  you  will. 

Practically  the  above  may  have  to  be  modified. 

Some  locations  hold  many  able  physicians  whose 
age  and  influence  will  limit  possibilities  for  the 
untried  man. 

Some  locations  will  not  give  a  new  young  man 
whose  wealth  is  yet  to  be  made,  an  opportunity  to 
show  his  worth. 

It  would  be  foolish  then  for  one,  however  well 
equipped  intellectually,  to  venture  upon  "  Nob 
Hill." 

Now,  it  is  my  opinion  (which  you  are  not  bound 
to  accept  at  all),  that  it  is  better  for  the  young 
physician  to  work  his  way  up  from  a  small  begin- 


ning, than  to  depend  upon  an  outside  influence  to 
introduce,  to  prepossess,  him  into  a  practice.  Those 
who  stay  in  cities  generally  expect  help,  and  they 
rise,  when  they  do  rise,  upon  borrowed  stepping- 
stones.  And  even  if  they  stay  risen  it  will  depend, 
after  all,  upon  their  own  abilities;  too  often  they 
fall  because  they  cannot  sustain  themselves  after 
the  props  have  been  removed.  If  in  practice  you 
can  keep  what  is  given  you,  you  have  the  ability 
to  get  it  for  yourself,  which  is  far  better. 

If  you  can  begin  in  Chicago  with  enough  in  all 
directions  to  make  your  services  necessary,  you 
can  succeed  here.  But  enough  is  a  great  deal. 
Free  dispensaries  with  the  best  of  treatment  for 
the  poor.  Why  should  you  be  called,  even  if  your 
fee  be  small,  when  any  may  get  better  treatment 
for  nothing?  What  shadow  of  unreason  and  wealth 
would  call  you;  you,  my  dear  young  doctor,  when 
hard  by  are  Lyman  and  Holmes,  and  Cotton  and 
Knox? 

And,  between  these,  the  hundreds  who  are  as  you 
are,  asking  for  patients.  What  else  but  Proximity 
would  suggest  you?  If  a  man  break  his  arm  at 
your  door,  they  may  see  your  sign,  otherwise  the 
odds  are  against  you  here  or  in  any  great  city. 

If  your  abilities  be  great  they  will  grow  out  of  a 
small  town.  Then  you  have  the  advantage  of 
going  from  a  small  town  to  a  large  one.  It  is  better 
to  go  from  Hamletville  to  Chicago  than  from  Chi- 
cago to  Hamletville.  Obliquus  Inferior. 


THE  PRESBYTERIAN  HOSPITAL. 


The  Presbyterian  Hospital  needs  no  formal  in- 
troduction to  the  students  of  Rush.  The  surgical 
clinics  and  the  courses  in  physical  diagnosis  and 
obstetrical  demonstrations  make  them  acquaint- 
ances of  the  institution,  and  show  them  in  part 
the  great  work  that  is  being  done  within  its  walls. 

Nevertheless,  to  those  members  of  the  graduat- 
ing class  who  desire  in  the  spring  to  secure  intern- 
ships in  the  hospital,  a  few  words  from  a  member 
of  the  house-staff  may  be  of  interest. 

No  remarks  are  necessary  as  to  the  value  of  a 
hospital  service  at  the  close  of  a  college  course,  as 
medical  students  fully  appreciate  the  advantages 
derived  from  such  a  training. 

All  graduates  are  not  in  a  position  to  spend 
eighteen  months  in  a  hospital  without  salary,  after 
three  years  of  close  economy.  Others,  who  are 
not  so  embarrassed,  do  not  deem  it  necessary. 
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We  can  only  say  that  those  members  of  the 
class  who  enter  the  Presbyterian  hospital  in  the 
spring  will  spend  eighteen  months  profitably  and 
pleasantly,  and  will  be  better  fitted  to  practice 
their  profession  at  the  termination  of  their  service, 
than  they  were  the  day  they  received  their  de- 
gree. 

Rush  graduates  alone  are  eligible  to  the  exami- 
nations which  are  held  about  the  close  of  the 
winter  term  each  spring. 

This  year  five  will  be  selected  from  the  compet- 
itors, each  to  serve  eighteen  months  as  a  member 
of  the  house-staff. 

They  must  remain  the  full  term  of  service  to  se- 
cure the  diploma,  and  must  agree  to  devote  their 
entire  attention  to  their  hospital  duties  during 
that  time. 

The  hospital  accommodates  two  hundred  pa- 
tients, and  there  are  no  vacant  beds.  The  cases 
are  interesting  and  varied,  and  the  interne  can 
make  the  closest  study  of  all  cases  as  regards  di- 
agnosis and  treatment,  with  the  advantage  of  fol- 
lowing the  patients  through  all  phases  of  disease. 

The  number  of  patients  treated  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  March  1st,  1891,  was  1,687,  and  a  ref- 
erence to  the  hospital  report  for  that  year  will 
show  the  greatest  possible  variety  of  diseases. 

All  internes,  since  the  completion  of  the  ma- 
ternity, have  at  least  twenty  confinements  dur- 
ing their  obstetrical  service. 

It  is  not  alone  the  number  or  variety  of  patients 
an  interne  has  charge  of  that  makes  his  service 
valuable;  but  the  character  of  the  attending  staff 
who  are  to  be  ex  officio,  his  instructors. 

Each  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Presbyterian 
hospital  is  known  to  the  students  of  Rush.  We 
will  name  them: 

Consulting  Physicians. — Charles  Gilman  Smith, 
M.  D.;  Ephraim  Ingals,  M.  D. 

Consulting  Surgeons. — R.  N.  Isham,  M.  D.; 
RoswellG.  Bogiie,  M.  D. 

Consulting  Gynaecologist. — William  E.  Clarke, 
M.  D. 

Attending  Physicians. — H.  M.  Lyman,  M.  D.; 
A.  Robison,  M.  D.;  H.  B.  Stehman,  M.  D. 

Attending  Surgeons. — D.  W.  Graham,  M.  D.; 
Nicholas  Senn,  M.  D.;  J.  B.  Hamilton,  M.  D. 

Assistant  Attending  Physician. — J.  B.  Herrick, 
M.  D. 

Attending  Gynaecologists. — James  H.  Etheridge 


M.  D.;  Henry  P.  Merriman,  M.  D.;  J.  Suydam 
Knox,  M.D.;  Daniel  T.  Nelson,  M.  D. 

Attending  Physicians  for  Diseases  of  Children 
and  Accouchers. — DeLaskie  Miller,  M.  D.;  A.  C. 
Cotton,  M.  D. 

Attending  Dermatologists. — J.  Nevins  Hyde, 
M.  D.;  R.  D.  MacArthur,  M.  D. 

Attending  Oculist  and  Aurists. — E.  L.  Holmes, 
M.  D.;  Lyman  Ware,  M.  D. 

Attending  Physicians  for  Throat  Diseases. — 
John  A.  Robison,  M.  D.;E.  Fletcher  Ingals,  M.  D. 

Medical  Superintendent. — H.  B.  Stehman,  M.  D. 

These  are  the  names  of  teachers,  and  a  service 
under  them  must  be  valuable.  To  assist  a  Senn; 
to  visit  the  medical  wards  with  a  Lyman;  or  to 
study  with  an  Etheridge  the  diagnosis  of  an  obscure 
pelvic  lesion,  are  profitable  lessons,  and  eighteen 
months  of  such  instruction  will  improve  the 
student.  F.  W.  Jay,  M.  D. 


Dear  Faculty:  Can't  we  wear  gowns  next  Com- 
mencement? We  belong  to  the  Lake  Forest  Uni- 
versity, and  are  entitled  to  appear  togaed.  It 
would  add  to  the  appearance  of  the  class  as  a  body 
and  inspire  each  member  with  a  pride  to  be  present 
on  Commencement  Day.  Then,  dear  professors,  all 
the  Harvard  boys  go  gowned  and  so  do  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvanias.  I  think  we  shall  all  be  will- 
ing to  get  the  gown  and  trencher  if  you  let  us  wear 
them.  As  souvenirs  they  would  be  worth  the 
money  paid  for  them.  There  will  be  no  danger  of 
any  of  your  distinguished  body  getting  mixed  up 
with  us,  for  we  will  not  sit  on  the  platform. 

Toga. 

Among  the  "  possibilities"  of  spring  is  a  trip  to 
California  by  special  train  chartered  for  the  occa- 
sion by  students  of  Rush.  It  is  now  under  serious 
consideration  by  quite  a  large  number  of  students, 
and  if  the  list  of  those  who  are  willing  to  go  con- 
tinues to  grow,  the  round  trip  can  be  made  at  a 
cost  not  to  exceed  $50  for  railroad  fare.  It  would 
be  a  pleasure  and  profit  to  all  who  go,  and  should 
be  carried  through. 


Professor  Cotton  aptly  explains  the  action  of 
quinine  on  the  white  blood  corpuscles  in  the  follow- 
ing terse  expression:  Quinine  arrests  the  amoeboid 
motion  of  the  lumbering  leuccocytes  loafing  around 
the  red  blood  corpuscles. 
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CLINICAL  MEMORANDA  ON  TREAT- 
MENT. 


Internal  Medicine. 

Service    of  Prof.    Henry  M.    Lyman,    Rnsli 
Medical  College. 

FURNISHED    BY    GEO.    HENRY    CLEVELAND,    II.    D. 

December  3,  1891. 

Case  1. — Chronic  Intestinal  Catarrh. — 
Warmth,    local    and   general.      General  care  of 
health.    Good,  properly-regulated  diet.  Avoid  cold 
food   and  drinks,  and  exposure  to  cold  air. 
R      Res.guaiac  pulv.  gr.  v. 

Kali  bicarb.  gr.  xx. 

M.  S.     To  be  taken  in  one-half  glass  of  lemon- 
ade two  or  three  (3)  times  daily,  as  a  laxative. 

The  extract  of  nux  vomica  is  usually  beneficial, 
or,  better,  the  powdered  preparation  which  con- 
tains all  the  principles  of  the  drug. 

IJ,     Nucis  vom.  pulv.  gr.  \. 

Bismuthi  salicyl.  gr.  x. 

M.  S.     To  be  taken  after  meals. 
Case  2. 

Polyneuritis. — 
General  bodily  warmth  in  every  way. 

R      Kali  iodidi.  gr.  v. 

Hydrar.  chlor.  corrosiv.       gr.  ^g-. 
M.  S.     Three  times  daily,  long  continued. 
For  the  pain  avoid  opiates,  and  use  phenacetine, 
gr.  xv.,  every  four    to   six  hours,  as    necessary;  or, 
acetanilid,  gr.  v  to  x,  three  or  four  times  daily. 
December  7,  1891. 

Case  1. — Malignant  Gastric  Neoplasm. — 
Avoid  fats.    Use  milk  largely — skimmed.    Alka- 
lies,  lime-water.     Opiates   may    be    permitted    in 
these  cases.      Wash  out  the  stomach.     Modify  the 
diet.     Regulate  the  bowels. 

Case  2. 

Nervous  Dyspepsia. — 

Careful  diet.  It  is  well  to  exhibit  bromide  of 
potass.,  or  some  one  of  the  other  bromides,  in  these 
cases;  a  threatening  explosion  of  nerve  force,  with 
a  possible  development  of  some  one  of  the  more 
serious  neurotic  disorders  may  be  thus  averted. 
Tonics  should  be  used  as  soon  as  the  more  pro- 
nounced  inflammatory  symptoms   have    subsided. 


The  ext.  of  gentian  is  a  leading  agent  of  this  class. 
I  speak  of  the  plain  extract  because  the  alcoholic 
preparations  should  be  eschewed.  Aloin  and  rhu- 
barb may  be  employed  to  functionally  regulate  the 
bowels.  Electricity  becomes  of  marked  value  in 
these  cases,  Faradism  being  the  most  efficient 
form.  It  may  be  used  daily,  beginning  with  a 
seance  of  about  fifteen  minutes  duration,  and  grad- 
ually increasing  the  length  of  the  sitting  to  half  an 
hour  or  even  more.  The  current  may  pass  from 
the  interscapular  region  to  the  epigastrium,  and  again 
from  the  epigastrium  to  the  lower  extremities.  A 
mild  current  should  be  first  used,  gradually  intensi- 
fied later  on. 

December  10,  1891. 

Case  1. — Paraplegia. — 

Rest.  Water-bed  to  obviate  bedsores.  First 
indication  is  to  arrest  the  hemorrhage,  if  caused 
in  that  way;  ice-bags  to  the  spine;  warmth 
to  the  feet;  ergot,  hypodermically,  gtts.  x. 
of  the  fl.  ext.  every  four  hours.  Later  pro- 
mote absorption;  laxatives  for  a  week  or  ten 
days,  gradually  reducing.  Then,  potassium  iodide,. 
and  potassium  citrate.  Nutritious  diet;  no  condi- 
ments; no  alcoholics.  Diminish  pain,  when  neces- 
sary, by  phenacetine,  acetanilide,  etc.  If  con- 
siderable pain  develops,  the  meninges  are  involved. 
Still  later,  spinal  tonics  and  stimulants  will  be  de- 
manded. Arsenic  and  strychnia,  carefully;  begin- 
ning, in  the  case  of  the  latter  drug,  with  gr.  1-60,. 
then  1-50,  and  subsequently  gr.  1-30. 

An  admirable  combination  is 

J^,     Elix.  ferri.  quin.  et.  strych. 

Elix.  ferri.  quin.  et  acid  arsen.  ^  Tss. 
M. 
S.     Three  or  four  times  daily. 

Friction,  warmth,  and  massage  are  useful  to 
affected  extremities.  After  a  month  or  six  weeks 
electricity  may  be  commenced;  slowly  at  first. 

Case  2. 

Hystero-Epilepsy. — 

IJ      Tr.  cardamom,  sem.  ~ij. 

Tr.  rhei.  |jv. 

Tr.  cinchon.  comp.  3X. 

M. 
S.  Dessertspoonful  after  meals,  in  water. 
Maybe  continued  for  a  long  period.  With  this 
may  also  be  given  sodium  bromide  in  doses  of  gr. 
xx,  well  diluted,  and  continued  according  to  the 
improvement  shown. 
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Proper    hygiene,    dress,    habits   of   life,  etc.,  are 
very  important. 
Case  3. 

Cerebral  Ancemia. — 

Cardiac  invigoration  and  general  elimination. 
R      Kali  citratis  gr.  xx. 

S.     In  water,  every  two  (2)  hours. 
Continued    for  three  or   four  days;  subsequently 
dilute    nitric    acid.      Cardiac    tonics,  quinia    and 
strychnia,  in  pill  form  or  solution. 

Case  4. 
Pernicious  Anaemia. — 

R      Elix.  ferri.  quin.  et  acid,  arsen.     ~j. 
S.     Four    times    daily     and     continued      for 
months. 

Diet,  habits,  and  general  mode  of  life  must  have 
close  attention.     Open-air  life. 

December  14,  1891. 

Case  1. — Cirrhosis  of  the  Liver: — 

Phosphate  of  sodium  is  often  an  efficient  agent  in 
relieving  the  early  manifestations.  It  may  be 
given  in  3j  doses  in  hot  water  half  an  hour  before 
breakfast  daily.  Restoratives — agents  to  counter- 
act the  debility  and  depression — are  clearly  indi- 
cated. Here  the  constant  use  of  the  admirable 
elixir  of  iron,  quinine  and  strychnine  serves  all 
purposes.  Dilute  nitric  acid  is  often  of  value,  and 
may  be  administered  in  doses  of  five  drops,  in 
water,  after  meals,  and  may  be  continued  for  five 
or  six  weeks,  when,  if  good  is  to  result,  it  will  be 
plainly  shown,  otherwise  the  drug  may  be  discon- 
tinued. A  warm,  thick  flannel  bandage  should  be 
worn  about  tho  waist.  For  continuous  alterative 
effect  the  following  is  valuable: 

R      Kali  iodidi,  gr.  v. 

Amnion,  iodidi,  gr.  j. 

Liq.  amnion,  acetatis,  |j. 

M.  S.     Teaspoonful  three  (3)  times  daily. 

Case  2. 

Epilepsy — (pronounced  and  irregular). — 

Nothing,  up  to  the  present,  has  superseded  the 
bromides  in  efficiency.  The  bromide  of  potassium  is, 
no  doubt,  the  most  powerful.  For  some  reasons, 
however,  the  bromide  of  sodium  is  to  be  preferred. 
Should  be  given,  in  the  case  of  an  average  adult, 
in  doses  of  fifteen  grains  four  times  daily.  If  the 
attacks  are  nocturnal  the  night  dose  is  to  be 
doubled.  This  plan  of  treatment  is  to  be  continued 
for  years — three   years  at    least — without  break  or 


interruption.  The  general  health  of  the  patient 
should  be  preserved  in  every  way.  Out-of  door 
life,  that  of  a  light  farmer  or  gardener,  is  quite  the 
ideal  for  this  type  of  disease.  Such  occupation 
should  be  diligently  and  discreetly  pursued.  The 
whole  life  becomes  one  of  method,  care,  conserva- 
tism and  medication.  Short  of  this  but  little  more 
than  transient  relief  is  possible;  under  the  fulness 
of  this  plan  cures  may  occur. 

Case  3. 

Suspected  syphilitic  diathesis  (child,  age  10). — 

When  there  is  reason  to  suspect  the  operation  of 
a  specific  taint,  the  family  history  being  incomplete 
and  suspicious,  and  the  disease  of  slow  character, 
involving  the  deep  structures  and  without  evident 
foundation,  it  is  well  to  carry  out  a  treatment  some- 
thing like  the  following,  for  two  or  three  months, 
noting  carefully  the  results: 

R      Kali  iodidi,  ~j. 

Ext.  cascarae  sag.  fl.  3iv. 

Tr.  cinchon   comp.     q.  s.  ad.  fjv; 
M.    S.     One-half  teaspoonful  three   (3)  times 
daily. 

December  17,  1891. 

Hemiplegia  following  hemorrhage  just  with- 
out the  internal  capsule. — 

First  stage: — Ergotine  hypodermically;  active 
warmth  to  feet;  cold  to  head;  absolute  rest;  saline 
laxative;  very  light  diet. 

Second  stage: — Kali  iodidi;  electricity  after  six 
weeks;  strychnia  in  1-G0th  gr.  doses;  aloetic  laxa- 
tives; general  hygiene;  careful  life,  avoiding  all 
muscular  straining  and  undue  exertion. 

Case  2. 

JVervous  dyspepsia  from  the  conjoint  effects  of 
alcohol,  tobacco,  tea  and,  coffee. — 

(1)  A  radical  change  in  habits  of  life;  out-of- 
door  occupation,  milk  diet.  (2)  Laxatives,  such  as 
aloes  and  myrrh;  aloin,  bellad.,  and  strych.;  or, 
better,  aloin,  bellad.,  and  nux  vomica. 

December  24,  1891. 

Case  1. — Syphilitic  exudation  in  basilar  re- 
gion.— 

Mercurial  inunctions  to  axilla  night  and  morning. 
Continued  for  a  month. 

R      Kali  iodidi,  gr.  v. 

S.     In    water    three   times  daily,    alternating 
monthly  with  the  inunctions. 

Under  this  plan  the  prognosis  becomes,  many 
times,  favorable. 
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Case  2. 

Neuritis. — 

Phenacetine  (gr.  v-x),  acetanilid  (gr.  v-xv), 
hyoscyamus,  atropine,  valerian,  bromide  of  pot- 
ass, and  the  iodide,  IT  gr-  v.  t.  i.  d.  quinine  and 
Cinchona  sulphate,  though  not  in  large  doses.  Aco- 
nitine,  powerful  and  valuable,  1-200  gr.  every  two 
hours  until  evidences  of  the  physiological  tolerance 
are  obtained.     Gelsemium  with  caution. 

December  28,  1891. 

Case  1. — Catarrhal  Gastritis  {Alcoholic). — 

Habits  should  be  entirely  changed.  Avoid  al- 
cohol. Encourage  a  firm  resolution  on  the  part  of 
the  patient;  this  is  the  first  and  most  important  step. 
Careful  regulation  of  diet.  Vegetables,  fruits  and 
starches  excluded.  Animal  foods,  carefully  select- 
ed, best.  Tender,  minced,  underdone  beefsteaks. 
Beef  extract.  Broths.  Milk — with  Vichy  or  lime- 
water.  Skimmed  milk,  so  as  to  avoid  the  oils. 
Avoid  fats.  Raw  oysters,  whipped  white  of  egg; 
later,  poached  eggs,  and  still  later  the  more  solid 
of  the  simple  foods  may  be  allowed,  as  sweetbreads, 
tenderloins,  chicken,  game,  custards,  etc. 

Irrigation  of  stomach  and  bowels  is  valuable 
once  or  twice  daily.  Artificial  gastric  juice  to  be 
supplied.     Tonics  gradually. 

Case  2. 

Chronic  Bronchitis. — 

fy      Tr.  benzoin,  comp.  gtts.  xl. 

S.     On  sugar  several  times  daily.       Continued 
for  several  weeks. 

This  is  very  frequently  a  valuable  remedy,  exert- 
ing an  influence,  as  well,  upon  general  catarrhal 
states.     Tonics  and  eliminants  are  also  required. 

Case  1,  December  31,  1891. 

Subacute  Rheumatism. — 

IJ      Kali  bicarbonatis  3ss. 

Kali  iodidi  gr.  j. 

M.  S.     In  water  every  3  or  4  hours.     Continued 
for  5  or  6  days,  until  urine  becomes  neutralized. 

Overcome  constipation  where  present.  Guaiac, 
gr.  v.,  ammoniated  tincture  of  guaiac,  or  the  fl.  ext. 
of  cascara,  in  3  doses.     Stimulating  liniments. 

Case  2. 

Hepatic  and  Intestinal  Torpor. — 

Strychnia,  or  nux  vomica.  Irrigation.  Diet: 
limit  vegetables,  starchy  and  saccharine  foods. 
Animal  foods  best.     Exercise. .  Friction.    Massage. 

Two  distinct  plans  of  treatment  may  be  followed 
according  to  the  demands  of  the  individual  case. 


(1)  Acids.     (2)  Alkalies. 

Alkaline  treatment  consists  principally  in  the  use 
of  the  potassium,  sodium  and  lithium  waters — the 
natural  mineral  waters.  This  treatment  should 
not  be  long  continued,  and  may  be  followed  by  the 
Acid  treatment,  which  means  the  long-continued 
use  of  nitric  acid  in  doses  of  gtts.  v.  t.  i.  d.  There 
must  be  a  careful  distinction  between  the  two 
methods,  but  this  is  often  impossible,  except  upon 
trial.     The  two  plans  may  alternate. 


IN  THE  FACULTY. 


The  boys  are  all  glad  to  see  Professor  Hamilton 
back  after  his  long  absence  in  Washington.  Dur- 
ing Professor  Bevan's  absence  in  New  York  Pro- 
fessor Hamilton  took  his  hours. 


Professor  Knox  is  a  lover  of  good  music;  he  was 
seen  at  the  "  Messiah,"  given  by  the  Apollo  Music 
Club,  and  then  a  few  days  later  at  the  Harvard 
Glee  Club  concert. 


Professor  Haines  announces  that  the  fifteen  men 
who  receive  the  highest  averages  on  the  examina- 
tions for  the  "  Four  Branches  "  will  be  members  of 
the  Cook  County  Class.  This  decision  is  for  this 
year  only.  It  may  be  found  advisable  in  future  to 
require  all  branches  which  may  be  passed  off  at  the 
end  of  the  middle  year. 


Professor  Holmes  presided  at  the  last  banquet 
of  the  "Practitioners'  Club,"  held  December  28. 
Professor  Vaughan,  Dean  of  the  Department  of 
Medicine,  University  of  Michigan,  was  the  guest 
of  the  evening.  The  theme  for  discussion  was 
"Medical  Education." 


Professor  Haines  was  absent  from  the  city  for 
some  days  in  giving  expert  testimony  in  the  Graves 
murder  trial  in  Denver,  Col.  A  few  days  after  his 
return  he  announced  to  the  class  that  he  must  go 
away  again  on  account  of  another  trial  at  Cleve- 
land. He  explained  that  he  could  not  tell  when 
he  would  return,  for  "  in  law,  as  in  love,  courting 
was  so  uncertain." 
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THERAPEUTIC  LECTURE  NOTES. 


PROF.    D.    R.    BROWER. 

Pharmaceutical  Preparations. 

Classified  according  to  therapeutic  uses. 

Group  1. — Systemic  Medicine. 

Class  1.  Medicines  acting  on  the  body  at  large 
by  their  influence  on  digestion,  nutrition  and  ca- 
lorification. 

Order  I,  Digestants;  II,  Tonics;  III,  Altera- 
tives. 

Class  2.  Medicines  acting  on  the  body  by  their 
effects  on  various  organs. 

a.  On  the  Nervous  System. 

b.  On  the  Organs  of  Circulation. 

c.  On  the  Sexual  Organs. 

d.  On  the  Alimentary  Canal. 

Class  3.  Medicines  acting  on  the  various  secre- 
tions. 

Order  I,  Diuretics.  II,  Diaphoretics.  Ill,  Ex- 
pectorants.   IV,  Astringents.    V,  Antacids. 

Group  2.  Topical  Medicine?. 

Five  paths  of  entrance  for  medicine  into  circu- 
lation.— 1.  Stomach;  2,  Rectum;  3,  the  Cellular 
tissue;  4,  Skin;   5,  Lungs. 

Stomach  and  G astro- Intestinal  Tract. — Solvent 
power  great  on  account  of  varying  acidity,  alka- 
linity and  organic  contents  of  intestinal  juice.  A 
medicine  insoluble  in  water  may  be  dissolved  by 
acids  of  gastric  juice  or  alkalies  of  intestinal  tract. 

Rectum. — Solvent  power  slight,  hence  medicines 
must  be  in  solution  or  readily  soluble. 

The  Cellular  Tissue. — Hypodermically,  medi- 
cine must  be  in  perfect  solution  and  not  too  irritat- 

Advantages. — Promptness  and  certainty  of  ac- 
tion. 

Objections — 1,  danger  of  producing  local  inflam- 
mation and  abscess;  2,  possibility  of  throwing 
whole  mass  into  vein  and  having  it  swept  in  con- 
centrated form  into  heart  or  nerve  centre. 

Skin. — Applied  without  friction,  enepidermic; 
applied  with  friction,  epidermic;  after  blistering, 
endermic. 

Lungs. — Vapor,  Gas,  Atomization. 

Causes  which  modify  action  of  drugs  on  disease: 

Age,  children  and  old  persons;  Sex;  Habits; 
Idiosyncrasy;  Time  of  Administration. 


Group  3.  Systemic  Remedies. 
Class  1.  Medicines  acting  on  the  body  by  influ- 
ence on  Digestion,  Nutrition,  Calorifications. 
Order  1.  Digestants. 

1.  Pepsinum   siccharatum,        gr.v-xv. 

Pure  pepsin,  gr.  i  to  ij. 

2.  Ingluvin,  gr.  v-x. 

3.  Pancreatin,  gr.  v-x. 

4.  Papain.,  gr.  j-v. 

5.  Extract  Malt,  f  3i-f  3iv. 

Physiological  Action. — Pepsin  and  Ingluvin  di- 
gest albumen.  Papain  digests  albumen  and  dis- 
solves false  membranes  and  taenia.  Pancreatin 
converts  albumen  into  albuminose;  starch  into 
glucose  and  aids  in  emulsifying  fats.  Extract  of 
Malt  contains  diastose,  which  aids  in  converting 
starch  into  dextrin,  and  glucose. 

Therapeutics: 

Pepsin,  atonic  dyspepsia,  apepsia  of  infant?,  an- 
aemia, gastric  ulcer  and  cancer,  infantile  diarrhoea. 

Ingluvin  and  Papain,  same. 

Papain  also  dissolves  false  membranes  and 
taenia;  use  in  diphtheria  and  membranous  croup. 

Pancreatin,  intestinal  indigestion,  rectal  feeding. 

Extract  Malt,  intestinal  indigestion,  nervous  ex- 
haustion. 

Order  2.  Tonics. — Vegetable,  mineral. 

Simple  Bitters. 

Quassia,  extractum  quassiae  fluidum,     m  v-xx. 

Gentiana,  extractum  gentianae  fluidum,     ~ss-i 

Calumba,  extractum  calumbae  fluidum,     3ss-l 

Effect. — Stomachic  tonic. — Increasing  mucous 
membrane  secretion ;  often  agrees  when  other  tonics 
disgree. 

Uses.- — 1.  After  acute  disorders.  2.  Pregnant 
vomiting,  sea-sickness.  3.  Enlarged  spleen.  4. 
Intestinal  flatus.  5.  To  destroy  ascarides  (quassia). 
Quassia  and  calumba  contain  no  tannin.  Gentiana 
contains  tannin. 

PECULIAR    BITTERS. 

1.  Cinchona.  1.  Cornus  (dogwood).  3.  Salix 
(willow).     4.  Hydrastis  (golden  seal) 

Cinchona. — Jesuits  or  Peruvian  bark. 

Contains  twenty-nine  natural  alkaloid?.  The 
four  (4)  important  are:  1,  quinina;  2,  quinidina; 
3,  cinchonina;   4,  cinchonidina. 

Two  (2)  simple  acids;  (a)  kinic;  (b)  kinovic. 

Two  (1)  tannic  acids;  (a)  kino — tannic;  (b)  ki- 
novo — tannic. 

A  resinoid  substance — kinovin. 
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Effects. — Astringent  bitter  tonic;  Antiseptic; 
Antiperiodic;  Antimiasmatic;  Antipyretic;  A  di- 
minisher  of  reflex  action;  A  protoplasmic  poison: 
A  cardiac  depressant;  An  oxytocic. 

To  cover  taste — Hydrobismuth. 

Quinine. — Salts  of  Sulphate. — Hydrochloras. 
Hydrobromas. — Best  for  hypodermic  use.  Bisul- 
phate,  Tannate,Valerianate.  (Warburg's  Tincture). 

Dose:  \  grain  upwards,  by  stomach,  rectum  or 
hypodermically. 

Effects. — Cerebrum. — Probably  a  stimulant  in 
small  doses. 

Produces  congestion  of  internal  ear  and  labyrinth. 

Spinal  Cord. — Reduces  reflex  excitability,  ener- 
gizes uterine  contraction,  oxytocic. 

Circulation. — Small  doses  increase  cardiac 
action.  Large  doses  lower  arterial  pressure,  de- 
press heart  by  acting  on  cardiac  motor  ganglion. 

Blood. — Interferes  with  oxygen  carrying  func- 
tions of  red  blood  corpuscles,  inhibits  the  move- 
ments and  prevents  the  migration  of  the  white 
corpuscles  in  health  and  disease. 

Secretion. — Escapes  through  kidneys.  Small 
doses  increase  the  excretion  of  waste  products. 
Large  doses  diminish  urea  and  phosphoric  acid 
in  urine. 

Temperature  not  affected  in  health  but  dimin- 
ished in  fever. 

Antiseptic  properties  1  in  20,000. 

Uses. — Externally:  Hay  fever  and  Pertussis 
(gr.  vi.  to  ?i)  with  atomizer;  Gonorrhoea;  Vesi- 
cal catarrh. 

Internally. — Pertussis  (by  inhalation),  Rheuma- 
tism, Hectic,  Scarlatinous  albuminuria,  Malarial 
disorders,  Fevers,  Neuralgias. 

Septic  diseases,  large  doses;  Septicaemia,  Ery- 
sipelas, Puerperal  fever. 

Salix. — Willow,  salicin,  tonic,  antiperodic,  anti- 
rheumatic. 

Hydrastis. — Golden    seal,   extractum. 
R 

Ext.  Hydras  Fl.  mx  to  xxx. 

Hydrastina  Hydrochloras,  gr.  ss.-v. 

Aqua  Oj. 

Injection  in  Gonorrhoea,  Vaginitis  and  leucor- 
rhoea. 

Aromatic  Stimulant  Tonics  or  Carminatives. — 

Effects. — Locally,  irritant  and  rubefacient.  In- 
ternally, gastric  and  intestinal  stimulants. 

Uses. — Carminative,  to   prevent   griping  of  pur- 


gatives, to    correct  unpleasant   taste    or   smell    of 
other  medicines,  and  as  gastric  stimulant. 
Inebriety. — Acute  alcoholism. 

R      Tinct.  nux  vom.  ~ss. 

Tinct.  capsici  3 » j  - 

Tinct.  conchinae  comp.  qs.  add  ^iv. 
S.  One  teaspoon ful    every  two  hours  in  water. 
Hypodermic  Case. — Should  contain: 

1.  Pilocarpinae  Hydrochloratis  gr.  1-20,  Dia- 
phoretic. 

2.  Apomorphiae  Hydrochloratis  gr.  1-20,  Emetic. 

3.  Nitro-glycerinaj  gr.  1-100,  depresso- motor, 
relax  spasms. 

1.  Strychniae  sulphatis  gr.  1-50,  excito-motor. 
5.  Ergotinae  3i,  Haemostatic,  vaso-motor  stim. 
G.  Morphiae  Sulphatis  gr.  1-4. 
Atropiae  Sulphatis  gr.   1-50. 

MINERAL    TONICS. 

Iron.     Manganese.     Phosphorus.    Mineral  acids. 

Iron. — Ferrum — 

Effects — Externally,  Astringent. 

Internally,  Increases  coloring  matter  of  the  red 
corpuscles.  Increases  plasticity  of  blood.  In- 
creases urine  and  the  temperature.  Promotes  appe- 
tite and  digestion. 

I?ses. — Externally — Hemorrhages,  leucorrhoea, 
thread  worms. 

Internally — Nervous  exhaustion,  Chorea,  An- 
aemia, Chlorosis,  various  Cachexiae. 

For  Scrofulous  and  Syphilitic  Cachexiae — use 
the  Iodides  of  Iron. 

For  Secondary  Syphilis,  Erysipelas — the  Tinct.  of 
Chloride.  For  Acute  Rheumatism,  Chronic 
Diarrhoea — the  Pernitrate;  for  Epilepsy  and  Hys- 
teria with  Anaemia,  Hemorrhages  from  the  Lungs, 
Stomach,  Bowels,  Kidneys — use  Liq.  Ferri  Ni- 
tratis  gtt  ij  to  v.  For  Nocturnal  Incontinence  of 
Urine — Syr.  Iodidi. 

Contra-indicated  in  (1)  Fever,  (2)  Plethora,  (3) 
when  it  distresses. 

Eliminated  by  Bile,  Muc.  Memb.,  Intestines, 
Kidneys. 

A  constituent  of  haemoglobin — oxygen  carrier. 
In  mouth — inky  taste:  the  sulphides  discolor 
the  teeth  and  tongue.  In  stomach,  an  astringent 
irritant  action;  in  intestines,  similar  action;  meet- 
ing with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  makes  stools  black. 
Causes  constipation,  also  absorption.  Increases 
number  of  corpuscles  and  percentage  of  haemo- 
globin, thus  increasing  oxidation  of  tissues. 
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Mang AjSTESE- Manganum — Uses. —  Impaired  con- 
dition of  blood  in  anaemia.  Improves  appetite  and 
digestion.  Uterine  stimulant  in  amenorrhoia. 
Antiseptic. 

Phosphorus.  Zinci  Phosphidum. — Effects.  In- 
creases appetite  and  digestion,  nutrition,  cardiac 
action,  mental  activity,  sexual  activity,  and  forma- 
tion of  bone. 

Eliminated  by  liver,  kidneys,  mucous  membranes, 
and  skin. 

Uses. — Cerebral  exhaustion,  locomotor  ataxia, 
paralysis  agitans,  neuralgia,  osteomalacia,  rickets, 
pernicious  anaemia,  functional  impotence. 

Large  doses,  long  continued,  may  produce  fatty 
degeneration  of  the  viscerae. 

Mineral  Acids. — Acidum  sulphuricum,  acidum 
nitricum,  acidum  hydrochloricum,  acidum  nitro- 
hydrochloricum,  acidum  phosphoricum. 

Effects. — Increase  alkaline  secretions  (saliva,  in- 
testinal juice,  and  bile),  and  decrease  acid  secretions 
(gastric  juice). 

Externally. — Escharotics. 

Internally. — Increase  appetite,  digestion  and 
nutrition. 

If  given  too  long  they  produce  gastric  catarrh. 

Secretion  is  promoted  by  nitric  and  lessened  by 
sulphuric. 

Bowels  are  constipated  by  sulphuric,  relaxed  by 
nitric. 

Acidum  Sulphuricum  Dilutum,  m  xv — xxx. — 
Effects. —  Astringent  and  antiseptic. 

Uses. — In  typhoid  fever  with  excessive  diarrhoea, 
as  a  preventive  of  cholera,  lead  colic,  as  an 
astringent  in  diarrhoea,  sweating  and  hemorrhages. 

Acidum  Nitricum  Dilutum,  m  xv — xxx. — Uses, 
Internally. — Astringent,  tonic,  atonic  dyspepsia, 
uric  acid  diathesis,  oxaluria,  hoarseness  of  public 
speakers,  and  syphilitic  subjects  (obnoxious  to 
mercury). 

Acidum  Hydrochloricum  Dilutum,  m    xx — xxx. 

Uses. — Typhoid  fever,  scarlet  fever,  in  dyspepsia, 
to  lessen  phosphatic  deposits,  in  lithiasis,  in  acid 
eructations,  and  heart-burns  dependent  upon 
excessive  acidity  of  gastric  juice  after  eating. 

Acidum  N~itro-  Muriaticum  Dilutum,  m  ii — x. — 

Uses. — In  jaundice,  in  oxaluria,  in  frontal  head- 
ache without  constipation,  as  a  bath,  or  as  a  com- 
press  (3  ss  to  pint).     In  chronic  liver  disorders. 

Acidum  Phosphoricum  Dilutum,  m    x — xxx. 

Uses. — Nervous  depression,  in  diabetes. 


ALTERATIVES. 

Alteratives  are  medicines  that  modify  nutritive 
processes  and  restore  healthy  action. 

Mercury,  gold,  iodine,  arsenic,  cod  liver  oil, 
phosphates  and  hypophosphites,  colchicum,  guaiac, 
stillingia,  sarsaparilla. 

Hydrargyrum — Mercury. — Preparations: 

Massa  hydrargyri,  dose,  gr.  i — x. 

Hydrargyrum  cum  creta,  dose,  gr.  i — v. 

Hydrargyri    chloridum     corrosivum,     dose,     gr. 
1.8— f-60. 

Hydrargyri  chloridum  mite,  dose,  gr.  1-8 — x. 

Hydrargyri  iodidum  viride,  dose  gr.  1-8 — 1. 

Hydrargyri  iodidum  rubrum,  dose,  gr.  1-16 — 1-4. 

Unguentum  hydrargyri  (10  per  cent.). 

Oleatum  hydrargyri  (10  per  cent.). 

Effects. — Minute  doses,  blood  tonic,  increasing 
number  of  red  blood  corpuscles.  In  small  and 
repeated  doses,  stimulates  secretions  of  skin, 
mucous  membrane,  liver,  kidneys,  salivary  glands, 
pancreas,  and  lymphatic  system.  In  large  doses 
(especially  calomel  and  blue  mass),  are  carthartic. 
In  full  doses,  long  continued,  secretions  are  in- 
creased and  become  pathological.  Ptyalism  (sali- 
vation) most  easily  caused  by  blue  mass  and  calo- 
mel, less  so  by  corrosive  sublimate,  and  mercury 
and  chalk. 

Eliminated  with  urine,  somewhat  with  saliva, 
sweat,  and  milk. 

Uses,  internally — Antisyphilitic;  Green  Iodide, 
Calomel,  Blue  Mass,  Corrosive  Sublimate,  Tinc- 
tures, Ointments,  Oleates,  Hypodermic  Injection, 
and  Albuminates  are  of  great  use.  Tonsillitis  and 
Mumps  are  benefited  by  Hydrargyrum  cum  Creta, gr. 
1-3,  every  two  hours.  Irritable  stomach — Calomel 
gr.  1-20.  Gastric  ulcer  and  dysentery — Hydrargyri 
Chloridum  Corrosivum  in  minute  doses.  Cholera 
infantum — Gray  Powder  gr.  1-6,  or  Calomel  gr. 
1-20.  Diphtheria — Hydrargyri  Chloridum  Corrosi- 
vum. Typhoid  fever — Calomel  in  beginning. 
Cirrhosis  of  liver  and  kidneys.  Parasitic  skin 
diseases. 

Externally. — To  promote  absorption  in  goitre, 
enlarged  spleen,  orchitis,  and  other  glandular 
swellings. 

Iodum — Iodine. — Preparations: 
Tincture  Iodi,  m  i — v. 

Potassii  Iodidi,     gr.  ii — 3 Li. 
Sodii  Iodidi,        gr.iii — 3ii- 

Effects. — Disinfectant  and  antiseptic. 
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Locally. — Irritant  to  skin  and  mucous  membrane. 
Vapor  inhaled  irritant  to  air  passages.  Iodine  is 
converted  into  Iodides  in  blood. 

Eliminated  by  kidneys,  nasal  mucous  membrane, 
salivary  glands,  breast,  and  intestinal  mucous  mem- 
brane. During  elimination  often  irritates  parts 
where  set  free. 

Even  in  small  doses  may  cause  iodism,  i.  e., 
irritation  of  nose,  intestinal  tract,  lachrymation, 
frontal  headache,  sore  throat,  eruptions  on  face  and 
shoulders,  an  aphrodisiac  effect,  emaciation  and 
depression. — Copious  dilution  to  prevent. 

Syrupi  Acidi  Hydiodici,  3ss — 3ii. 

Three-eighths  mixture  for  syphilis: 
5        Iodi  gr.  viij. 

Potassi  Iodidi         Z  viij. 
Syrupi  :v"j' 

Sig.     Teaspoonful  before  meals,  in  water. 

Uses,  locally. — Absorbent  with  Lanolin.  En- 
larged joints,  strumous  glands,  goitre,  effusions  in 
serous  cavities  as  pleurisy,  by  inhalation  in  catarrh, 
coryza,  hay  fever. 

Internally. — Iodides  in  tertiary  syphilis,  scrofu- 
lous and  glandular  enlargements,  cirrhosis  of  liver 
and  kidneys,  sclerosis  of  nerve  centers,  chronic 
poisoning  by  mercury,  lead  and  other  metals, 
chronic  rheumatism,  intra-cranial  tumors,  asthma 
(Syrupus  Hydriodici  Acidi)  aneurism  (large  doses 
of  Iodides),  dropsy  (as  a  diuretic),  chronic  malarial 
poisoning  (Iodides  with  Arsenic),  to  promote 
absorption  of  pueumonic  consolidation,  chronic 
bronchitis. 

Arsenium — Arsenic. — Preparations: 

Liquor  Acidi  Arseniosi,  m  i — x. 

Liquor  Potassii  Arsenitis,  m  i — m  xv. 

Liquor  Sodii  Arseniatis,  m  i — xv. 

Liquor  Arsenii  et  Hydrargyri 
Iodidi  (Donovan's  Solu- 
tion), m  ij — x. 

Effects,  locally. — Escharotic. 

Internally. — In  large  doses  powerful  irritant  to 
the  gastro-intestinal  and  bronchial  mucous  mem- 
branes. In  small  doses,  stomachic  tonic,  improving 
appetite,  digestion,  assimilation.  Stimulates  res- 
piratory, circulatory,  cerebral,  and  sexual  functions. 
Promotes  secretions. 

Eliminated  by  kidneys,  intestinal  mucous  mem- 
brane, breast,  and  sweat  glands. 


Uses. — Prophylactic  against  malaria,  malarial 
neuralgia,  chronic  malarial  dyscrasia,  intermittent 
fever  after  paroxysms  have  been  broken  by 
quinine,  chronic  rheumatism,  rheumatic  gout, 
rheumatic  arthritis,  irritative  dyspepsia,  gastric 
ulcer,  gastralgia,  enteralgia,  cancer,  chronic  bron- 
chitis, phthisis,  asthma  (inhalations  of  Liquor 
Sodii  Arseniatis),  chorea,  paralysis  agitans,diabetes, 
sexual  debility. 

locally. — As  a  caustic. 

Oleum  Morrhuae. — Cod  liver  oil,  ~i — iv. 
Effects — A  food,  improves  appetite  and  digestion. 
Preparations  made  with  Malt,  Pancreatine,  and 
Hypopbospbites. 

Vehicles  which  render  Oleum  Morrhuae  more 
agreeable  to  taste  are  fermented  liquors,  black 
coffee,  mucilage,  lemon  juice,  and  ether. 

Uses. — As  a  nutrient  in  phthisis,  scrofula,  chronic 
rheumatism,  and  chronic  bronchitis. 

locally. — For  its  constitutional  effect. 

Auriet  Sodii  Chloridum,  gr.  1-50—1-10;  Clark's 
Solution,  m  x  contains  gr.  1-15. 

Effects,  internally. — Small  doses  increase  appe- 
tite, digestion,  glandular  secretions,  excretions  of 
urine  and  perspiration,  stimulates  nervous  system 
(especially  spinal  cord)  and  sexual  organs,  increases 
menstrual  flow. 

Eliminated  by  liver,  kidneys  and  bowels. 

Uses. — Substitute  for  Mercury  in  syphilis,  chronic 
interstitial  nephritis,  cirrhosis  of  liver,  chronic 
myelitis,  locomotor  ataxia,  chronic  ovarian  inflam- 
mation, sexual  impotence,  scrofula,  phthisis,  hypo- 
chondria, and  melancholia. 

Colchici  Hadix  and  Semen. — Preparations: 
Vinum  Colchici  Seminis,  m  x — -3ii;  Colchicina, 
gr.  1-100— gr.  1-60. 

Effects,  internally. — Small  doses  increase  secre- 
tions generally,  urine  particularly,  greatly  increas- 
ing elimination  of  urea  and  uric  acid.  In  large 
doses  causes  nausea,  vomiting  and  frequently 
purging. 

Uses. — Acute  gout  (Colchicum  with  alkalies), 
chronic  gout  and  resulting  dyspepsia,  rheumatic 
arthritis,  bronchitis,  asthema  and  neuralgia. 

Guaiacum. — Tincture  Guaiaci  Ammoniatae, 
m  x  3i. 

Effects. — Diaphoretic,  expectorant,  alterative  and 
hepatic  stimulant. 

Uses.  —  Tonsillitis  (rheumatic),  neuralgia,  rheu- 
matic affections,  dysmenorrhoea. 
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ANTIPYRETICS. 


1— By  lessening  beat 
production 


Modus  Medendi 
uncertain 


Depressing  nutrition 
by  action  on  Proto- 
plasm   


f  Antipyrine. 
Acetanilid. 
Pbenacetine. 
Quinine. 
Carbolic  Acid. 
Salicylic  Acid. 
Alcohol. 
Eucalyptol. 


f 

| 

Reducing  circulation  J 


Generally. 


L  Locally. 


C  Antimony,  Veratrum 

j       Viride. 

j  Aconite. 

|   Digitalis,  Colchicum. 

Wet  and  dry  cupping 
Leeches,  Blisters, 
Poultices. 


r  Increasing  radiation  I  Alcohol. 

by  dilating  cutane-  1  Amyl  Nitrite. 

(  Spir.  .Etheris  Nitr. 


Increasing    heat 
loss 


By  sweating. 


By  directly  abstract- 
ing heat 

(   Purgatives 
Venesection. 


|  Antimony. 
J   Opium  and  Ipecac. 
1   Antipyrine,  Acetani- 
L      lid  and  Phenacetine. 

Cold  bath,  pack, 
sponging,  ice,  cold 
drinks  and  enemata. 


Antipyrine. — Dose  gr.  xv-xxv.     Soluble 

Effects. — 1.  In  fevers— lowers  temperature  by 
interfering  with  oxygen,  carrying  function  of  the 
blood  and  dilating  cutaneous  vessels.  Deferves- 
cence, 4  hours.  2.  On  circulatory  system — Small 
doses  stimulate  the  heart  and  raise  arterial  pressure. 
Large  doses  directly  paralyze  heart  and  lower 
blood  pressure.  3.  On  nervous  system — Cerebral 
sedative.  Analgesic,  dilates  pupil.  4.  On  respira- 
tory system — no  effect.  5.  On  cutane-ous  system 
— profuse  sweating  and  in  10  per  cent,  of  cases 
eruption.     Eliminated  by  skin,  kidneys,  bowels. 

Uses. — 1.  In  acute  febrile  conditions.  2.  Neu- 
ralgia, 5th  pair,  sciatica,  analgesic,  locomotor 
ataxia,  colic,  dysmenorrhcea.  3.  In  chorea.  4.  Dia- 
betes. 

Acetanilid. — Doses  grs.  iii-viij.     Insoluble. 

Effects. — Antipyretic  and  analgesic. 

Uses. — Fevers,  painful  affections,  epilepsy,  cho- 
rea. 

Pi     Acetunilid  gr.  ii. 

Camphor  monobromas,  gr.  ss. 

Every  two  hours  for  neuralgia. 

Phenacetine. —  gr.  x-xxx. 

Effects. — Like  antipyrine  but  less  depressing. 

Uses. — Like  antipyrine  but  more  analgesic. 


gr.  x. 


-Remedies  which 


I>      Phenacetine, 
Caffeine  citrate 
For  neuralgia. 
Hypnotics  or  Soporifics. 
duce  sleep. 

Normal  sleep,  resultant  of: — 

(a)  Cerebral  anaemia. 

(b)  Functional  inactivity  of  cerebral  cells. 
The  first  may  be  produced  by: 

(1)  Position,  raising  the  head  with  high  pillows. 

(2)  Vascular  tonics,  contracting  the  blood  ves- 
sels as  with  digitalis,  cold  to  back  of  the  neck. 

(3)  Diverting  blood  to  intestinal  canal,  as  by 
warming  externally  or  internally. 

(4)  Diverting  blood  to  cutaneous  system  as  by 
wet  packs,  massage,  warm  bath. 

(5)  Diverting  blood  to  lower  extremities  as  by 
hot  foot  baths,  friction. 

The  chief  hypnotics  are:  Opium  and  its  alkaloids, 
chloral,  bromides,  hyoscine,  cannabis  indicje 
humulus,  lactucarium,  paraldehyd,  hypnine,  ure- 
than,  sulphonol. 

Opium. — Composition  very  complex.  16  alka- 
loids. The  three  most  important  are  morphine, 
codeine,  thebaine.  And  three  acids,  the  most  im- 
portant being  meconic. 
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Preparations — 

Tinct.  Opii.,  m.  v-xii. 
Tinct.  Opii.  deodor.,  m.  v-xii. 
Tinct.  Opii.  camphorata,  3j. 
Pulv.  Ipecac  et  Opii.,  gr.  x. 
Extractum  Opii.,  gr.  ss. 
Morphia,  gr.  1-12  to  £. 
Codeine,  gr.  J  to  gr.  ii. 

Effects. — Analgesic,  hypnotic,  diaphoretic,  anti- 
spasmodic, narcotic,  cardiac  and  respiratory  depres- 
sant after  brief  stimulation.  Pupil  contracted,  re- 
flex centers  depressed,  cardiac  motor  ganglia  de- 
pressed, pulse  slower,  fuller  and  arterial  tension 
increased.  On  alimentary  tract,  saliva  diminished, 
nausea,  vomiting  and  anorexia,  peristalsis  retarded. 
On  kidneys,  retards  their  function  often,  eliminated 
by  kidneys.  On  the  skin,  pruritus,  especially  of  the 
nose,  sometimes  rashes.  Contra-indicated.  In  (1) 
childhood  till  age  of  5,  abstain  totally  or  be  most 
cautious.  (2)  Blocking  bronchial  tubes  by  ex- 
cessive secretion.  (3)  Congestion  of  the  brain. 
(4)  Advanced  disease  of  kidneys. 

Symptoms  of  Opium  Poisoning. — Pupils  con- 
tracted. Respiration  slow  and  stertorous.  Pulse 
slow  and  feeble.     Face  pale  with  bluish  tinge. 

Symptoms  in  Alcoholic  Coma. — Pupils  con- 
tracted when  patient  is  undisturbed,  but  they  dilate 
on  slight  irritation.  Breath  smells.  Pulse  frequent. 

Symptoms  in  Uraemic  Coma. — Skin  waxy  and 
oedematous,  eyelids  puffy.  Urine  albuminous,  legs 
and  feet  swollen. 

In  Apoplexy. — Pupils  dilated  unequally  except 
in  hemorrhage  into  pons  varolii.  Conjugate  devia- 
tion of  bead  and  eye.  Rectal  tempprature  subnor- 
mal. Arms  raised,  fall  unequally,  one  rigid  the 
other  flaccid — patellar  tendon  reflex,  different  on 
two  sides. 

Treatment  of  Opium  Poisoning. — Evacuate  the 
stomach.  Coffee  by  stomach  and  rectum.  Atro- 
pina?  sulphas  hypodermically.  Exercise.  Flagel- 
lation. Cold  water  to  the  epigastrium.  Artificial 
respiration.     Electricity. 

For  Opium  Habit. — Moral  persuasion.  Other 
stimulants.    Strychnina?  sulphas. 

Uses  of  Opium. — 1.  To  relieve  pain.  2.  To 
produce  sleep.  3.  To  allay  irritation  of  the  bronchi, 
bladder  and  stomach.  4.  To  check  excessive  se- 
cretions. 5.  To  support.  6.  To  produce  diaphor- 
esis. In  diabetes  mellitus,  gastric  cancer,  ulcer 
and    inflammation,    acute    and    chronic    diarrhoea, 


peritonitis  and  other  serous  inflammations,  diar- 
rhoea and  dysentery,  acute  unemia  (hypodermic- 
ally),  acute  catarrh  (Dover's  powder  gr.  x.)  Rheu- 
matism, gastralgia  (morphine  and  bismuth),  spasms, 
dyspmua,  angina  pectoris,  colics,  acute  meningitis, 
mania  and  melancholia,  uterine  hemorrhages. 
Cough  Mixtures. — 

R      Codeine  gr.  iii. 

Tinct.  belladonna?  3j. 

Syr.  prunus  virginianre  q.  s.  ciii. 
M.Sig.  3j- 

When  cough  is  annoying  four  cr  five  times  a  day. 
R      Bismuth   subnitratis  gr.  xlviii. 

Salol  gr.  xxiv. 

Tinct.  opii  camphorata  -jss. 

Syrup  zingiberis  q.  s.  ad  31'ii. 

Sig. 

3j  Every  two  hours. 

For  spasms  of  Asthma: — 

R      Chloral  hydrate  3  iv. 

Morphia  sulph.  gr.  ii. 

Aqua  Camph.  3  "• 

M.  Sig.  3  j. 

For  Incipient  Cold: — 

R      Pulv.  ipecac  et  opii.  grs.  x. 

Quinina?  hydrobromatis         grs.  v. 
M.  Fiat.  pulv.     No.  1. 
Avoid  giving  opium  to  mothers  suckling  babes. 
Give  hypnotics  at  usual  time  of  sleep. 
Chloral  Hydrate. — grs  v.  to  xx. 
Effects. — Hypnotic,    motor    depressant,    cardiac 
sedative,  antiseptic,  not  anodyne. 

Uses. — Locally,  5  per  cent,  solution,  antisep- 
tic dressing  for  suppurating  wounds.  In  para- 
sitic skin  affections.  To  check  itching  in  eczema 
and  prurigo,  combined  with  camphor  and  oil  of 
Cajuput — anodyne  and  counter-irritant.  Injec- 
tion in  gonorrhoea,  gr.  j.  to  the  3  j.  Internally. — 
Insomnia,  alone,  or  with  bromides  or  hyoscyamus, 
convulsions,  epilepsy,  tetanus,  hydrophobia,  ob- 
stetrics and  sea-sickness. 

Symptoms  of  the  Choral  Habit. — Anaemia, 
weak  and  irritable  heart,  loss  of  self  control. 
Treatment,  strychnia.  Contra-itidications,  when 
the  heart  is  weak — fatty  degeneration,  eliminated 
by  the  kidneys  and  lungs. 
Bromides: — 

Potasii  bromidi  gr.  v.  to  3  j- 

Sodii  bromidi  gr.  v.  to  3  j. 

Ammonii  bromidi  gr.  v.    to  x. 

Lithii  bromidi  gr.  v.    to  x. 

Zinci  bromidi  gr.  ss.  to  ji. 
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Effects. — Depressants  of  cerebral  and  spinal  func- 
tions. Alterative,  antispasmodic,  hypnotic.  The 
potassium    salt  is  especially  a  cardiac  depressant. 

Large  doses  or  prolonged  use  of  the  bromides 
produces  bromism. 

Symptoms  of  Bromism. — Acne,  facial  anaes- 
thesia, general  anaemia,  mal  nutrition,  loss  of  sex- 
ual power, eliminated  by  kindeys,  skin  and  mucous 
membrane. 

Uses. — Insomnia  due  to  cerebral  hyperaemia, 
epilepsy,  convulsions,  dental  irritation,  night  terrors 
in  children,  delirium  tremens,  nymphomania, 
masturbation,  priapism,  chorea,  strychnia  antidote, 
spasmodic  asthma.  To  prevent  some  bad  effects  of 
opium. 

AMONG  THE  ALUMNI. 


Dr.  W.    J.  Fernald,  '90,  has   settled  in  Rantoul, 


Dr.  J.  H.  Nauerth,  '91,  has  hung  out  his  shingle 
in  the  busy  town  of  Traer,  Iowa. 

*       * 

Dr.  B.  J.  Zudzense  has  opened  his  office  in 
Sparta,  Michigan.  We  wish  the  doctor  many 
happy  returns! 

* 

Dr.  Shaw  used  to  think  he  could  play  checkers 
until  he  met  Fisher.     He  has  now  sworn  off. 


PSEUDOPODIA. 

W.  L.  Hitch  is  sick  with  typhoid  fever;  we  hope 
he  may  soon  be  with  us  again. 

Sulleba  took  upon  himself  "a  better  half"  a 
short  time  ago  in  the  person  of  Miss  Marie  Baker. 
Our  best  wishes  are  with  him. 

It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  mention  in  The  Corpuscle 
that  Anderson  &  Dahl  have  again  shown  their  con- 
sideration for  the  students  by  presenting  a  large 
sheet  of  drawing  paper  to  those  who  applied  for  it. 

Galloway,  the  popular  senior,  has  lately  had  his 
mustache  dyed  by  the  best  tonsorial  skill  in  Chi- 
cago. The  reason  why  is  not  known,  but  "  she 
probably  wanted  it  so." 

The  students  of  Lake  Forest  College  have  ap- 
pointed the  following  men  to  the  editorial  board 
of  the  annual — The  Forester:  F.  C.  Sharon,  C.  A. 
Foss,  B.  R.  MacHatton,  L.  E.  Zimmerman,  R.  H. 
Crozier,  W.  H.  Matthews,  G.  W.  Wright,  H.  L. 
Bird,  C.  S.  Davies,  H.  W.  Harris. 
* 

The  committee  on  the  annual  for  Rush  is  com- 
posed of  L.  C.  Weeks,  C.  H.  Voorhies,  F.  J.  Perry, 
of  the  senior  class,  T.  J.  Williams,  of  the  middle, 
and  J.  Ross,  of  the  junior. 


A  Dr.  B.  F.  Wooding,  '90,  is  located  at  Trinidad, 
Col.  The  genial  doctor  made  a  flying  visit  to  Chi- 
cago a  short  time  since — was  unable  to  call  on  his 
many  friends. 

*  * 

Dr.  Purtell,  '91,  has  located  in  Milwaukee.  He 
has  pleasant  quarters  at  151  Huron  street,  where 
he  will  gladly  welcome  a  call  from  his  old  friends 
at  Rush.  We  cannot  add  anything  to  the  state- 
ment that  he  is  county  physician  for  the  Eastern 
district.  Such  a  position  with  its  accompanying 
responsibilities    denotes  his    increasing  prosperity. 


"God  and  the  doctor  we  both  adore 
In  time  of  danger— not  before; 
The  danger  past,  both  are  alike  requited- 
God  is  forgotten  and  the  doctor  slighted, 


The  last  addition  to  The  Corpuscle  library — A 
Manual  of  Practical  Obstetrics,  by  Professor 
Davis,  of  Jefferson  Medical  College  and  the  Phila- 
delphia Polyclinic,  possesses  the  following  most  de- 
sirable merits:  It  is  profusely  illustrated  by  an  ex- 
cellent artist;  it  is  written  in  a  style  such  that  each 
sentence  to  be  understood  needs  to  be  read  but 
once;  everything  essential  to  the  obstetrician  is 
included,  while  all  unsubstantiated  theories  are 
omitted;  it  is  printed  on  good  paper,  well  bound 
and  its  price  places  it  within  easy  reach. 

Guy  Wormley  was  home  for  the  Christmas  holidays. 
We  suspected  Guy  of  having  a  sweetheart,  and  when 
we  heard  of  a  certain  sleigh  ride  on  Thanksgiving 
morning  our  suspicions  were  verified.  How  is  it 
with  the  box,  Guy?  The  Corpuscle  extends  best 
wishes  for  the  future. 
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The  March  issue  will  contain  a  Clinical  Lecture 
by  Prof.  Senn,  and  «  The  Old,  Old  Story,"  by  Prof. 
Bridge. 


EDITORIAL. 

The  time  lias  at  last  arrived  when  the  retirement 
of  the  senior  editors  of  this  paper  must  take  place. 
It  is  with  the  deepest  regret  that  The  Corpuscle 
is  obliged  to  sever  its  bonds  with  that  worthy  and 
untiring  body  of  scribes.  The  accompanying  en- 
graving of  this  edition  portrays  the  features  of 
Messrs.  Beach,  Bouchard,  Crane,  Enos,  Holford, 
Martin,  Smith  and  Sippy,  who  were  honored  by  their 
fellow-students  a  year  ago  by  being  chosen  to 
engineer  The  Corpuscle.  A  better  selection  of 
capable  men  without  exception  could  not  have 
been  made.  By  incessant  toil  they  have  infiltrated 
The  Corpuscle  with  haemoglobin  of  the  creme  de 
la  creme  quality.  They  have  nursed  a  weakling  of 
an  infant  through  trials  of  illness  to  healthy,  vig- 
orous manhood.  The  retiring  board  have  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing  that  they  have  laid  a  firm  foun- 
dation for  the  future  to  work  on.  Farewell!  The 
Corpuscle's  earnest  wish  is  that  in  the  chosen  pro- 
fession the  same  talent  and  zeal  may  follow  the 
lancet  as  was  characteristic  of  the  pen.  However, 
The  Corpuscle  has  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to 
its  readers  Messrs.  Centre  and  Ross  of  the  Junior 
Class,  whose  talent  it  was  fortunate  enough  in 
securing,  to  fill  the  positions  of  its  predecessors. 
These  gentlemen  are  imbued  with  the  ambition  to 
make  The  Corpuscle  reach  the  high-water  mark, 
so  that  interesting  writings  may  be  looked  for. 


The  surgeon  does  not  acquire  skill  in  his  pro- 
fession, nor  the  physician  knowledge  by  instinct  or 
heredity.  When  a  young  man  assumes  the  char- 
acter of  a  natural  life  preserver  he  is  woefully  de- 
luded. The  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery  is 
evolved  from  the  brain,  and  it    takes    the    honest 
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endeavor  of  an  active  brain  to  encompass  it.  An 
honest  medical  student  in  school  is  an  honest  med- 
ical student  the  remainder  of  his  life;  but  if  he  be- 
comes inflated  with  the  idea  that  he  was  made  of 
the  only  real  M.  D.  clay,  he  will  have  no  space  to 
store  away  those  useful  items  of  knowledge  which 
only  persistent  research  should  give  him.  If  the 
young  man  wants  to  become  successful  let  him 
cast  aside  the  hallucination  that  the  hand  of  Provi- 
dence has  especially  gifted  him  and  without  the 
active  use  of  his  brain  he  will  become  eminent. 
He  will  then  have  laid  the  foundation  to  success, 
but  until  then  he  can  never  hope  to  be  eminent. 


There  is  one  thing  of  which  Rush  is  justly  proud 
— of  the  universal  attention  and  respect  she  com- 
mands, not  alone  throughout  this  immense  city,  but 
through  the  state,  the  states,  the  nation.  We  are 
a  cosmopolitan  school,  and  our  visitors,  like  our 
students,  come  from  every  direction  and  land. 
Not  a  day  passes  but  someone  is  visiting  a  lecture 
or  clinic.  Now,  do  we  treat  these  visitors  in  the 
right  way?  Is  it  wholly  polite,  even  to  an  alumnus, 
to  criticise  his  general  appearance,  his  hat,  his  com- 
plexion, and  to  say  in  a  jeering  way  the  "Ah" 
that  has  so  much  satisfaction  in  it  for  a  student,  and 
so  much  undiluted  discomfort  for  the  visitor?  If  he 
happens  to  exhibit  a  reasonable  degree  of  sang- 
froid there  are  several  "Ah's."  But  it  is  not  this 
class  of  visitors  we  wish  most  to  defend.  We  are 
actually  rude  to  our  lady  visitors.  Not  long  ago 
a  lady,  not  a  distant  relative  of  one  of  our  favorite 
professors,  happened  to  glance  into  the  lecture 
room.  It  was  nearly  full  of  boys,  who  with  one  ac- 
cord began  to  smile  and  bow  to  her,  or  rather  at 
her.  It  is  needless  to  say  she  beat  a  hasty  retreat.  A 
lady  cannot  come  to  a  lecture  without  being  made 
either  a  target  for  direct  or  indirect  insult.  A 
whisper,  a  word,  a  grin,  or  that  most  cowardly  of 
all,  a  note,  is  directed  at  her.  To  the  students  of 
our  sister  college  most  of  these  shafts  are  aimed. 
Should  a  lady  venture  in  with  a  stalwart  protector 
who  will  go  through  fire  and  water  for  her  if  neces- 
sary, she  will  be  left  severely  alone,  but  not  other- 
wise. There  is  no  doubt  the  average  student  of 
the  Woman's  Medical  College  has  as  much  interest 
in  the  work  as  the  average  Rush  student.  Give  these 
visiting  students  credit  for  as  great  a  zeal  as  our  own. 
Remember  there  is  no  law  to  prevent  their  study- 
ing medicine;  no  law  to  prevent  their  visiting  Rush 


but  there  is  a  law  which  should  prevent  our  annoy- 
ing them — respect  for  all  womankind.  If  at  a  so- 
cial gathering  a  lady  received  an  anonymous  insult- 
ing note,  "Anon"  would  be  forced  to  leave  if  dis- 
covered present,  and  each  one  would  vie  with  his 
neighbor  in  expediting  the  departure  of  the  rascal. 
Do  as  much  now;  a  woman  is  a  woman  whether  in 
the  clinic  or  social  circle.  Already  the  world  has 
conceived  the  opinion  that  the  medical  student  is 
the  lowest  mortal  among  enlightened  respectability. 
He  is  usually  classified  as  a  dissolute  rake.  Some 
can  be  justly  called  by  no  other  name,  but  they  are 
the  exception.  The  majority  of  the  students  must 
overcome  this  prejudicial  feeling  against  our  stu- 
dent lives,  but  it  will  never  be  done  and  we  can 
never  be  called  gentlemen  so  long  as  we  "guy" 
women.  As  has  been  said  in  these  columns  before, 
the  day  for  the  medical  sot  and  rake  is  nearly 
over.  This  era  of  advancement  and  culture  demands 
educated,  polished  gentlemen  for  physicians.  It  is 
not  a  mark  of  superiority  for  a  student  to  sneer  at  a 
woman  or  to  make  game  of  her,  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  she  is  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  himself. 
Neither  is  it  at  all  effeminate  to  be  polite  and  kind 
whenever  the  opportunity  presents  itself. 


The  managing  board  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  this 
city  has  opened  up  a  branch  department  of  that 
work,  known  as  the  West  Side  Division,  corner  of 
Madison  and  Paulina  streets.  To  this  is  connected  a 
medical  students'  department,  offering  to  the  stu- 
dents at  reduced  rates,  all  the  privileges  of  the  as- 
sociation, including  gymnasium,  baths,  reading- 
room  and  library,  and  all  entertainments.  A  sepa- 
rate room  will  also  be  fitted  up  for  their  special 
use.  The  gymnasium  will  meet  a  long-felt  want 
among  those  who  have  no  chance  for  physical  exer- 
cise while  being  so  closely  confined  to  mental  work. 


Died,  January  29th,  Dr.  A.  C.  Alex,  Class  '83,- 
Rush,  after  an  illness  of  five  days.  The  Doctor 
enjoyed  a  lucrative  practice  in  the  city,  and  leaves 
behind  a  large  circle  of  friends. 


B.  M.  Linnell,  '93,  was  formerly  with  the  pres- 
ent graduating  class,  but  left  at  the  end  of  his 
junior  year  to  accept  the  honorable  position  of 
Instructor  of  Biology  in  Lake  Forest  College. 
After  a  successful  year  he  returned  to  Rush  to 
continue  the  preparation  for  his  life  work. 
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NOTES  OIST  BACTERIOEOGY-CContinued). 


PROF.    BELFIKLD. 


THE    INFECTIOUS    DISEASES  OF  PROVEN   BACTERIAL 
ORIGIN. 

The  following  classification,  based  upon  both 
clinical  and  etiological  features,  is  convenient 
rather  than  scientific. 

A. — Human  Infectious  Diseases  caused  by 
Facultative  Parasites.  These  bacteria  (the  faculta- 
tive parasites)  have  their  natural  habitat  outside  of 
living  bodies;  like  the  larger  plants,  they  occur 
free  in  nature.  They  are  saprophytes — that  is,  they 
live  upon  dead  organic  matter,  and  their  invasion 
of  living  bodies  occurs  through  the  accidental 
contamination  of  the  tissues  by  the  dust  and  dirt 
in  which  they  are  distributed.  It  follows,  therefore: 
(1)  That  these  bacteria  commonly  gain  en- 
trance to  the  body  through  wounds,  whether 
surgical  or  accidental;  hence  the  diseases  produced 
by  them  are  termed  the  wound  infections;  and  (2) 
that  these  infections  may  arise  in  a  given  patient 
without  contact  with  another  patient  already  suffer- 
ing from  the  disease. 

I. —  Wound  Infections.      Though    the    bacteria 
causing  these  diseases  commonly  gain  entrance   to 
le  tissues  through  perceptible    lesions  of  the  skin 
visible  mucous  membranes,  yet  they  may  also 
fade  the  body  by  other  channels — the  lungs,  in- 
pe  and,  perhaps,  microscopic  abrasions  of  the 
lal  coverings.     Hence,  while  commonly  infec- 
^of  wounds,  the  following  diseases  do  occur  as 
led  spontaneous  infections — that  is,   without 
tible  solutions  of  continuity: 
'Suppurations. 
Septicaemias.  \ 
Pyaemias. 
Erysipelas.  V 
Diphtheria.  Y 
Tetanus. 

Puerperal  Fevers. 
Gangrene  {not  senile). 
Malignant  oedema, 
my  of  the  lower  animals   are,  like   man,   sus- 
,ole  to  these  wound-infections. 
i. — Infections  from  the  intestinal  canal,  proba- 
bly through  drinking-waters  and  milk. 

10.  Typhoid  fever. 

11.  Cholera. 


III. — Infections  commonly  derived  by  man  from 
diseased  animals. 

12.  Anthrax  (sheep,  cattle). 

13.  Actinomycosis  (cattle). 

14.  Glanders  (horses). 

B. — Human  Infectious  Diseases  caused  by  the 
Obligate  Parasites. 

These  bacteria,  the  obligate  parasites,  have  not 
been  found  in  nature  except  in  living  animals  and 
their  discharges. 

15.  Relapsing  fever  "1 

16.  Gonorrhoea  I    -p..  ,  , 

17.  Syphilis  f  D,seases  of  man  only. 

18.  Leprosy  J 

19.  Tuberculosis   )  Common  to  man  and  some 

20.  Pneumonia      [      lower  animals. 

The  position  among  bacteria  of  the  recently 
discovered  bacillus  of  influenza  is  yet  to  be  settled. 

The  bacillus  of  glanders  is  also  an  obligate  para- 
site of  man  and  some  other  animals;  the  disease 
might  properly  be  included  here,  though  named  in 
Class  III  for  clinical  reasons. 

C. — Infectious  Diseases  peculiar  to  the  lower 
animals. 

Rauschbrand  ("  Black-leg  "  of  cattle). 

Chicken-cholera. 

Hog-cholera. 

Hog-erysipelas. 

Mouse-septicaemia. 

The  diseases  known  as  swine-plague  and  Texas 
fever  ("cattle-plague'')  are  caused  by  bacteria 
either  identical  with,  or  closely  allied  to,  the  bacil- 
lus of  chicken-cholera. 

That  each  of  these  diseases  named  is  absolutely 
caused  by  the  specific  bacterium  associated  with 
the  disease  has  been  positively  proven  (through 
inoculation  with  pure  cultures)  except  as  to 
syphilis,  leprosy  and  relapsing  fever.  Syphilis 
and  leprosy  cannot  be  (or  rather  have  not  yet  been) 
communicated  to  any  animal  other  than  man;  and 
men  are  rarely  available  for  laboratory  experiment. 
Moreover,  no  satisfactory  cultures  of  the  respective 
bacteria  of  these  diseases  have  yet  been  made.  It 
should  also  be  said  that  the  bacillus  of  Lustgarten 
is  by  no  means  constantly  found  in  syphilitic 
lesions.  While,  therefore,  the  complete  analogy 
of  syphilis  with  diseases  of  proven  bacterial  origin 
(particularly  tuberculosis)  makes  the  conclusion 
inevitable  that  the  disease  is  caused  by  some  micro- 
scopic parasite,  it  is  by  no  means  proven  that  the 
Lustgarten  bacillus  is  that  parasite. 
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The  bacillus  of  leprosy  is  constantly  present  in 
recent  nodules  of  leprosy;  and  these  bacilli-con- 
taining nodules  have  in  one  instance  been  success- 
fully inoculated  in  a  human  subject.  But  until 
the  disease  has  been  produced  by  inoculations 
with  pure  cultures  (which  lias  not  yet  been  accom- 
plished), the  relation  of  the  specific  bacterium  to 
the  disease  remains  only  a  strong  probability,  not 
a  certainty. 

In  relapsing  fever,  a  large  spirillum  is  regularly 
found  in  large  numbers  in  the  patient's  blood. 
Inoculation  of  this  blood  into  healthy  men  and 
monkeys  has  been  constantly  followed  by  the 
appearance  of  the  disease  in  the  infected  animals. 
No  pure  cultures,  and  hence  no  inoculations  with 
such  cultures,  have  yet  been  made. 

Malarial  Diseases. — The  blood  of  patients  suffer- 
ing from  these  diseases  (or  forms  of  the  same  dis- 
ease) regularly  contains  at  certain  stages  great 
numbers  of  a  microscopic  organism  which  is  classed 
not  with  the  bacteria,  but  with  the  Protozoa,  which 
are  considered  animals.  The  organism  is  termed 
the  Plasmodium  Malariae  of  Laveran. 


INTERNESHIP,  EYE  AND   EAR  IN- 
FIRMARY. 

Chicago,  January  18,  1892. 
Editors  op  The  Corpuscle. 

Dear  Sirs:  The  reason  I  have  not  answered  your 
letter  of  December  23d  is  because  the  require- 
ments for  the  position  of  Interne  in  the  Eye  and 
Ear  Infirmary  were  so  indefinite  that  complications 
had  arisen  which  have  only  just  been  settled.  The 
person  applying  for  the  position  of  Interne  must 
be  a  member  of  the  graduating  class  of  one 
of  the  medical  schools  of  this  state.  He  must 
agree  to  serve  one  year  without  compensation. 
He  must  stand  a  competitive  examination  before  a 
committee  of  the  Medical  Board  of  the  Institution. 
There  are  at  present  but  two  Internes,  and  the  two 
persons  receiving  the  highest  marks  will  be  regu- 
larly appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  In- 
stitution to  the  position.      Very  truly  yours, 

E.  C.  Lawter,  Supt, 


Gray  asked  Mr.  O'Malley,  our  expert  instru- 
ment "  bander"  in  the  clinic,  the  other  day,  for 
some  catgut,  saying  that  he  wished  to  perform  an 
"  enterotomy  "  on  a  dog. 


MEDICAE  JURISPRUDENCE. 

PROF.    SANGER    BROWN. 
INTRODUCTORY. 

In  taking  up  the  subject  of  Medical  Jurispru- 
dence you  will  have  very  few  new  facts  presented 
to  you,  at  least  so  far  as  medicine  is  concerned.  It 
will  consist  mainly  of  a  review  of  what  you  have 
already  learned,  presented  in  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent form  and  viewed  from  a  ditferent  stand- 
point for  a  different  purpose. 

Quite  apart  from  the  question  of  how  frequently 
you  may  be  called  upon  to  test  your  knowledge  of 
forensic  medicine  —  another  name  for  medical 
jurisprudence,  forensic  being  a  derivative  from 
forum,  signifying  a  public  place  or  court — you  have 
by  this  time  learned  to  appreciate  the  great  advan- 
tage of  viewing  a  subject  from  all  sides  and  thus 
being  able  to  recognize  facts,  no  matter  under 
what  circumstances  or  conditions  they  may  pre- 
sent themselves.  Because  your  success  and  satis- 
faction both  now  and  henceforth  will  depend  very 
materially  upon  the  number  of  important  facts 
which  you  have  in  hand,  and  the  degree  to  which 
you  have  refined  and  can  depend  upon  them. 
Crude  facts  won't  do;  or  stated  more  familiarly,  "A 
little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing." 

For  instance,  you  have  already  learned  how 
the  healing  of  wounds  a  cicatrix  is  formed,  yl 
have  learned  that  this  cicatrix  finally  becor 
paler,  less  vascular  than  the  surrounding  tis 
which  in  fact  it  is  inferior  in  point  of  vitalit\ 
that  it  contracts  and  grows  smaller  as  tir 
vances,  and  this  in  effect  you  would  tell  a 
whose  wound  you  might  have  to  treat;  but  if; 
son  long  absent  claimed  a  large  estate  and 
unable  to  show  a  distinct  scar  which  the 
heir  was  known  to  have  had,  asserting  thai! 
scar  had  entirely  disappeared  in  the  lapse  ol 
and  you  were  called  upon  to  state  your  opir 
the  case,  and  the  medical  opinion  in  suchl 
goes  far  toward  determining  the  decision  re\ 
then  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  you  might  entc 
a  considerably  more  intimate  and  sincere  rela| 
ship  with  the  subject  of  cicatricial  tissue  thai 
had  ever  done  before;  you  would  probably  pc 
yourself  of  all  well  ascertained  facts  bearing  i 
matter  before  going  into  court,  for  otherwise  you 
are  pretty  sure  to  have  your  ignorance  made  very 
painfully  apparent. 
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With  all  its  imperfection  a  court  of  law  affords 
the  best  means  we  have  of  reducing  knowledge  to 
its  ultimate  and  exact  forms  and  terms,  hence  the 
manifest  advantage  to  be  gained  in  viewing  and  ex- 
amining certain  medical  questions  by  legal  methods. 

If,  however,  the  habits  of  thorough  and  accu- 
rate investigation  which  the  studious  pursuit  of 
this  subject  must  tend  to  develop  are  not  consid- 
erations of  sufficient  weight  to  induce  you  to  de- 
vote a  part  of  your  best  intellectual  energy  to  it, 
there  are  other  though  less  exalted  reasons,  which, 
added  to  those  already  mentioned,  may  be  suffi- 
cient to  that  end. 

After  you  have  graduated  and  gone  out  into  the 
world  to  establish  yourselves  in  practice,  a  few  of 
you,  it  might  be  gratuitously  unmerciful  to  say 
nearly  all  of  you,  will  have  long  months  of  tedious 
and  tormenting  neglect  to  suffer  before  you  can 
even  get  a  hearnig  or  recognition  of  any  kind.  Wher- 
ever you  go  you  will  find  plenty  of  doctors  already 
established  there,  and  you  will  have  to  possess  your 
souls  in  patience,  while  you  contemplate  men  with 
qualifications  far  inferior  to  your  own  enjoying  the 
emoluments  of  an  extensive  practice. 

You  will  learn  from  the  patients  of  these  men 
how  diphtheria  may  occur  many  times  every  year 
in  the  same  person  and  be  as  many  times  grap- 
pled with  and  overcome  by  skillful  treatment;  and 
as  to  the  matter  of  breaking  up  typhoid  fever  and 
pneumonia,  why  if  only  called  in  time  that  is  easy 
enough.  To  this  and  much  more  of  a  similar  nat- 
ure you  must  listen  with  a  placid  and  tranquil 
outward  demeanor  and  abide  your  time. 

The  least  patient  among  you  may  finally  in  a  fit 
of  desperation  take  a  class  in  Sunday-school,  or 
adopt  any  other  not  actually  unlawful  expedient 
to  gain  recognition. 

But  in  nearly  every  community,  sooner  or  later, 
a  question  of  medico-legal  interest  comes,  which 
attracts  general  and  intense  interest.  Everything 
depends  upon  the  medical  evidence  and  all  eyes 
are  upon  the  physician,  and  in  such  cases  a 
young  physician  is  frequently  called  among  others, 
and  here  he  has  a  legitimate  opportunity  of  sub- 
mitting his  qualifications  for  public  inspection,  and 
if  these  are  of  a  superior  character  they  are  pretty 
sure  to  be  recognized  and  appreciated.  And  you 
will  find  not  a  few  successful  practitioners  who 
will  tell  you  that  in  this  way  they  first  obtained  a 
fair  foothold  in  public  confidence  and  favor. 


Hoping  that  I  have  demonstrated  the  importance 
that  attaches  to  this  subject,  as  a  means  of  intel- 
lectual cultivation  and  of  acquiring  much  definite 
information  which  will  be  useful  to  you,  no  matter 
what  department  of  medicine  you  may  finally  choose 
to  work,  as  well  as  a  legitimate  means  of  gaining  a 
reputation,  I  will  now  proceed  to  outline  briefly 
the  methods  of  investigation  usually  adopted  in 
dealing  with  questions  of  a  medico-legal  nature: 
they  are  coroner's  inquest,  and  trial  before  a} 
magistrate  or  in  a  justice's  court  and  trial  before 
a  judge  and  petit  jury;  of  these  the  two  former^ 
may  be  preliminary  to  the  latter  or  they  may  be 
final. 

A  physician  may  be  called  upon  for  his  opinion 
in  either  process,  each  of  which  has  peculiar  feat- 
ures and  purposes. 

The  coroner's  inquest  is  the  process  most  fre- 
quently employed  and  hence  the  one  with  which 
you  should  first  become  acquainted.  It  is  a  court 
presided  over  by  a  coroner  (the  word  signifying  the 
crown  or  government),  who  has  the  power  to  sum- 
mon a  jury  and  take  evidence  as  to  the  cause  of 
death,  where  from  the  nature  of  the  case  it  appears 
that  this  may  have  been  due  to  criminal  violence 
or  other  unnatural  cause.  The  importance  of  mak- 
ing a  truthful  public  record  of  the  fact  and  cause 
of  the  death  of  every  individual  must  be  manifest 
to  everyone. 

The  proper  function,  then,  of  a  coroner's  jury  is 
(1)  to  view  the  body  of  the  deceased  person  on 
whom  the  inquest  is  to  be  held,  (2)  to  hear  evi- 
dence as  to  who  the  deceased  person  was — that  is, 
to  establish  identity,  and  (3)  to  decide  the  cause  of 
death. 

It  may  or  may  not  be  necessary  to  introduce 
medical  testimony  to  establish  the  fact  of  death 
and  the  identity,  but  medical  testimony  is  nearly  al- 
ways required  to  prove  the  exact  cause  of  death,  and 
to  this  end  a  post-mortem  examination  of  the  body  is 
indispensable.  The  exact  methods  and  technique 
of  this  proceeding  I  shall  defer  for  future  and  sep- 
arate consideration.  1  will  only  state  here  that  in 
a  case  of  much  gravity  and  importance  the  post- 
mortem should  be  held  by  two  independent  ex- 
perts in  the  absence  of  all  interested  parties  and  a 
full  and  accurate  record  made  on  the  spot  of  the 
result. 

The  coroner's  jury  may  return  a  verdict  of  will- 
ful murder   or    manslaughter    against    some    per- 
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son  or  persons  unknown,  or  that  death  had  re- 
sulted from  natural  causes,  in  which  case  there 
will  be  no  further  investigation.  But  if  a  verdict 
of  willful  murder  or  manslaughter  be  rendered 
against  some  suspected  person,  then  the  case  may 
be  further  investigated  in  a  magistrate's  or  jus- 
tice's court.  Now  as  it  was  the  province  of  the 
coroner's  jury  simply  to  decide  as  to  the  cause  of 
death,  it  is  not  essential  that  the  suspected  person 
be  present  at  the  inquest,  but  as  it  is  the  province 
of  the  magistrate's  court  to  inquire  whether  an  ac- 
cused or  suspected  person  was  or  was  not  con- 
cerned in  causing  such  death,  hence  here  the  pres- 
ence of  the  suspected  or  accused  person  is  neces- 
sary; but  the  presence  of  the  body  of  the  murdered 
person  is  not  necessary,  that  being  represented  by 
the  verdict  of  the  coroner's  jury. 

An  inquest  is  held  whether  suspicion  attaches 
itself  to  anyone  or  not,  but  trial  before  a  justice  or 
magistrate  is  only  had  when  some  person  or  persons 
suspected  of  being  directly  or  indirectly  concerned 
in  causing  death  has  been  apprehended  and  is  in 
custody. 

Either  by  the  coroner's  warrant  or  the  magis- 
trate's decision,  or  by  both,  the  prisoner  may  be  com- 
mitted to  stand  trial  for  murder  or  manslaughter 
before  a  judge  and  petit  jury,  in  which  case  the 
medical  and  all  other  witnesses  in  the  preliminary 
proceedings  may  be  obliged  to  appear  and  give 
evidence. 

It  should  be  remarked  that  a  verbatim  copy  of 
all  the  proceedings  in  the  preliminary  hearings 
will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  judge  and  council  at  the 
final  trial,  so  that  if  there  should  be  any  material 
conflict  between  the  statements  made  in  the  latter 
and  those  made  in  the  former  investigations,  they 
are  certain  to  be  brought  out  by  counsel  in  cross- 
examination  when  you  may  find  yourself  in  a  very 
embarrassing  predicament. 

It  can  hardly  be  expected  that  a  medical  man 
can  be  familiar  with  all  the  rules  of  evidence  and 
their  application  in  practice,  but  if  he  is  familiar 
with  some  of  the  principles  upon  which  such  rules 
are  based  he  can  perform  his  medico-legal  work 
with  much  more  intelligence  and  satisfaction  than 
he  could  otherwise  do. 

There  are  many  cases  demanding  medical  ex- 
pert testimony  before  a  judge  and  jury,  besides 
those  which  follow  a  coroner's  inquest  or  even  a 
preliminary  hearing  before  a  magistrate  or  justice. 


In  various  forms  of  assault,  as  rape,  where  the 
victim  survives,  the  medical  expert'must  be  called 
to  testify  as  to  the  exact  nature  and  extent  of 
violence  suffered.  In  such  cases  there  is  always  a 
preliminary  hearing  of  some  kind. 

Hitherto  I  have  only  spoken  of  such  cases  that 
would  come  before  a  criminal  court,  but  there 
are  many  cases  that  are  properly  brought  in  a  civil 
court;  such,  for  instance,  as  where  a  person  asks 
for  damages  from  a  railway  company  or  other  corpor- 
ation, claiming  to  have  sustained  temporary  or  per- 
manent personal  injuries  of  whatever  nature,in  which 
event  medical  experts  are  called  on  each  side  to 
express  an  opinion  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  alleged  injury.  Chicago  probably  has  more 
cases  of  this  kind  than  any  other  city  in  the  world 
because  it  is  the  greatest  railroad  center  and  be- 
cause the  railroad  companies  are  allowed  so  freely 
to  infringe  upon  personal  rights. 

Insanity  demands  more  medico-legal  attention 
than  any  other  cause,  or  perhaps  more  than  all 
other  causes  taken  together.  You  may  be  called 
upon  to  give  your  testimony  on  this  question  under 
a  considerable  variety  of  legal  process;  but  no  mat- 
matter  what  the  legal  process,  the  problem  is  al- 
ways the  same  and  must  be  solved  in  the  same 
way. 

Most  frequently  you  may  have  to  state  why  you 
believe  a  person  to  be  insane  who  needs  treatment 
in  a  hospital  for  the  insane,  and  in  the  great  ma- 
jority of  such  cases  there  will  be  no  objection  made ; 
that  is,  there  will  be  no  opposing  testimony  offered 
and  no  cross-examination,  but  on  the  other  hand 
at  times  the  opposing  testimony  will  be  formidable 
and  the  cross-examination  scathing  and  severe. 

A  person  already  in  the  hospital  for  the  insane 
may  come  before  a  court  on  a  writ  of  habeas  cor- 
pus, when  it  devolves  upon  those  detaining  him  to 
show  cause  why  he  should  not  be  set  at  liberty. 

A  will  may  be  contested  on  the  ground  that  the 
testator  was  insane  when  he  made  it. 

A  person  convicted  of  a  crime  may  plead  in- 
sanity as  an  excuse. 

But  no  matter  what  may  be  the  particular  pro- 
cess, the  problem  for  the  medical  expert  is  the 
same:  namely,  to  carefully  collect  all  available 
facts  indicative  of  insanity,  narrowly  weigh  and 
scrutinize  them,  and  then  decide  whether  he  is  or 
is  not  warranted  in  expressing  the  opinion  that  the 
person  is  insane.  It  is  of  no  material  consequence  if 
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the  medical  expert  merely  believes  the  person  to 
be  insane;  he  must  be  able  to  state  the  facts  upon 
which  his  opinion  or  belief  is  based,  or  hold  his 
peace. 

In  the  course  of  a  comparatively  small  medico-legal 
practice  you  will  naturally  gain  some  knowledge  of 
the  special  significance  of  various  legal  processes, 
but  while  this  conduces  to  make  your  work  more  in- 
teresting it  is  not  material  to  your  efficiencj^  as  a 
witness. 

It  is  highly  important  that  a  witness  should  have 
an  exact  understanding  of  the  purpose  of  his  evi- 
dence, and  know  something  of  the  principles  and 
methods  according  to  which  he  must  present  it. 

It  is  important  to  have  at  the  outset  a  definite 
understanding  regarding  the  difference  between  a 
common  witness  and  an  expert  or    skilled  witness. 

A  common  witness  has  to  confine  himself  to  mat- 
ters of  fact  which  have  come  within  his  personal 
knowledge,  and  he  is  obliged  to  respond  to  the 
questions  put  to  him  by  the  court. 

The  skilled  or  expert  witness,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  called  to  state  his  opinion  on  the  significance  of 
certain  facts  observed  by  himself  or  proved  in  evi- 
dence by  others,  but  no  witness  can  be  compelled 
to  give  his  opinion.  If  a  physician  were  sum- 
moned as  a  common  witness  to  testify  regarding  a 
street  brawl  he  might  have  witnessed,  he  would  be 
obliged  to  answer  whether  he  did  or  did  not  see  a 
blow  delivered,  but  if  asked  whether,  in  his  opin- 
ion, a  certain  blow  received  on  a  certain  part  of 
the  body  would  be  likely  to  prove  fatal,  he  might 
decline  to  respond  without  liability  for  contempt 
of  court. 

Evidence  is  usually  classified  as  direct  or  as  cir- 
cumstantial. For  instance,  if  I  am  able  to  testify 
that  I  saw  the  prisoner,  in  broad  daylight,  shoot 
and  kill  the  murdered  person,  that  would  be  direct 
evidence;  but  if  a  witness  testified  that  he  found  a 
dead  body,  still  warm,  in  a  lonely  spot,  with  a  stab 
wound  penetrating  the  heart  and  saw  tracks  in  the 
soft  snow  leading  away  from  the  body,  and  which 
he  was  able  to  trace  some  miles,  perhaps  to  a  house 
where  he  found  the  prisoner,  wearing  boots  the 
bottoms  of  which  exactly  corresponded  to  the 
tracks,  and  having  in  his  possession  a  knife  with 
blood  on  it  and  it  was  subsequently  learned  that 
this  was  human  blood,  then  this  would  be  indirect 
or  circumstantial  evidence,  which  you  will  readily 
perceive  may  be   as   conclusive  and  convincing  as 


direct  evidence.  Now  as  to  whether  the  blood 
stain  were  human  or  not  is  a  matter  that  must  be 
proved  by  expert  testimony,  hence  in  this  case  the 
expert  evidence  would  be  indirect  or  circumstan- 
tial, and  indeed  you  can  readily  see  that  it  must  be 
so  in  all  cases. 

It  is  sometimes  a  matter  of  considerable  difficulty 
to  keep  distinct  the  functions  'of  an  expert  from 
those  of  the  jury,  for  both  have  often  to  form  and 
express  an  opinion  or  belief  based  on  the  evidence, 
though  the  jury  has  the  higher  function  of  deciding 
upon  the  value  of  the  conflicting  opinions  of  ex- 
perts. 

For  instance,  it  has  been  ruled  that  the  following 
question  was  ^inadmissible  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  practically  asking  the  witness  the  very  ques- 
tion that  the  jury  was  called  to  determine:  namely, 
having  heard  the  evidence  given  by  the  several 
witnesses,  was  the  prisoner,  in  your  judgment,  at 
the  time  he  committed  the  act,  of  sound  or  unsound 
mind? 

The  objection  to  this  question  was  that  it  was 
special  and  not  general,  and  when  it  was  made 
general  it  was  allowed,  as  follows:  Given  in  any 
case  certain  peculiarities  of  habit,  manner,  etc., 
such  as  — (here  counsel  detailed  the  main  peculiar- 
ities proved  by  the  evidence  in  the  case  of  the 
prisoner) — are  such  peculiarities,  in  your  opinion, 
inconsistent  with  soundness  of  mind? 

2.  Are  they  indicative  of  insanity? 

3.  If  you  were  informed  that  such  peculiarities 
specially  developed  themselves  after  an  accident, 
such  as — (here  counsel  detailed  the  accident  that 
the  prisoner  had  been  proved  to  have  sustained) — 
would  this  circumstance  more  strongly  support  to 
your  mind  the  opinion  you  have  expressed  that 
these  peculiarities  indicate  mental  unsoundness? 

4.  Is  it  within  your  experience  that  such  pecul- 
iarities which  you  say  indicate  insanity  may  result, 
and  are  likely  to  result,  from  an  accident  such  as  I 
have  mentioned  as  an  exciting  cause,  more  espe- 
cially if  there  be  an  hereditary  predisposition  in 
the  person  to  unsoundness  of  mind? 

Now,  while  many  of  us  would  fail  to  observe 
any  important  distinction  between  the  manner  of 
bringing  out  the  evidence  in  these  two  cases,  we 
shall  probably  do  well  to  admit  such  importance  on 
the  ground  that  the  learned  judge  whose  whole 
life  had  been  spent  in  the  contemplation  of  such 
points,  and  who  therefore  might  fairly  be  presumed 
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to  have  a  much  broader  view  of  the  subject  than 
we  could  possibly  have,  saw  some  good  and  suffi- 
cient reason  for  his  ruling.  And,  after  all,  the  ex- 
pert was  allowed  perfect  freedom  to  express  his 
opinions  and  his  reasons  for  them. 

Physicians  may  be  called  on  to  receive  and  re- 
peat in  court  the  dying  declaration  which  is  some- 
times accepted  in  evidence  under  the  following 
circumstances: 

1.  The  person  must  believe  he  is  in  actual  dan- 
ger of  death. 

2.  He  must  believe  his  recovery  impossible. 

3.  To  make  the  declarations  admissible  as  evi- 
dence, death  must  have  ensued. 

These  dying  declarations  or  ante-mortem  state- 
ments are  only  accepted  in  criminal  cases,  and  then 
only  when  the  declaration  refers  to  the  person 
making  it,  and  to  actual  circumstances  of  the  death 
and  nothing  else. 

If  a  magistrate  or  other  legal  functionary  be 
present,  the  physician  need  only  express  the  opin- 
ion that  the  case  is  hopeless  and  that  the  mind  of 
the  dying  person  is  sufficiently  strong  and  clear  to 
entitle  his  statement  to  full  value.  And  in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  legal  functionary  the  duty  of  receiving 
the  dying  declaration  naturally  devolves  upon  the 
medical  attendant,  and  in  the  performance  of  this 
duty  he  should  avoid  attempting  to  extract  infor- 
mation, but  content  himself  with  merely  writing 
down  the  identical  words  voluntarily  uttered  of  the 
sick  person,  and  not  his  interpretation  of  them,  and 
if  possible,  get  the  signature. 

If  the  statement  should  be  m?de  under  circum- 
stances where  writing  materials  are  unavailable, 
then  the  medical  man  should  embrace  the  earliest 
possible  opportunity  to  commit  the  exact  words  to 
writing  to  the  best  of  his  recollection,  and  if  others 
were  present,  read  over  to  them  what  he  has  written 
and  have  the  statement  attested. 

Parol  (or  word  of  mouth)  evidence  of  a  dying 
declaration  may  be  and  generally  is  received  from 
a  medical  or  other  witness,  but  properly  has  less 
weight  than  if  written. 

THE    WITNESS    BOX. 

Every  witness  is  or  may  be  subjected  to  three 
and  possibly  four  sets  of  questions: 

1.  Examination  in  chief:  This  consists  in  a 
mere  statement  of  the  evidence  the  witness  intends 
to  give  in  support  of  the  side  on  which  he  is  called. 


He  may,  if  so  disposed,  prepare  and  present  to  the 
lawyer  in  charge  of  the  case  such  a  set  of  questions 
as  are  best  calculated  to  throw  into  prominence 
such  features  of  the  case  as  are  most  important, 
but  in  the  examination-in-chief  no  leading  ques- 
tions are  permitted.  It  would  be  inadmissible  for 
counsel  to  ask,  "When  you  examined  this  gentle- 
man on  the  11th  inst.  for  the  purpose  of  ascertain- 
ing his  mental  condition,  knowing  from  your  long 
intimate  personal  acquaintance  with  him  that  he 
justly  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  for  integrity,  edu- 
cation and  refinement,  and  finding  him  smeared 
with  his  own  faeces,  profane,  obscene,  noisy  and 
incoherent,  threatening  and  attempting  the  lives  of 
those  about  him,  was  he  in  your  opinion  insane?" 
These  facts  might  properly  be  elicited  in  re- 
sponse to  the  following  questions: 

1.  Is  this  gentleman  sane  or  insane? 

2.  State  your  reasons  for  pronouncing  him  in- 
sane. In  answer  to  this  last  question  you  might 
properly  state  all  the  facts  within  your  knowledge 
bearing  upon  the  case  and  upon  which  your  opin- 
ion was  founded. 

Or  counsel  might  ask: 

1.  Have  you  examined  this  gentleman  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  if  he  is  sane  or  insane? 

2.  When  did  you  examine  him? 

3.  How  long  and  how  intimately  have  you 
known  him?  and  what  were  prominent  traits  of  his 
character? 

4.  Describe  what  you  observed  on  the  occasion 
of  your  visit,  etc. 

The  witness  may  not  read  his  evidence,  though 
I  have  known  this  to  be  allowed,  but  he  may  refer 
to  written  notes,  provided  they  were  made  at  the 
time  of  or  immediately  after  the  occurrence  to 
which  they  refer.  The  notes  must  be  original  and 
without  additions.  They  may  be  inspected  by  the 
judge,  jury  or  opposing  counsel. 

A  witness  must  not  quote  authorities,  whatever 
his  temptation  may  be  to  do  so.  The  expert  is 
called  to  give  his  opinion,  and  not  to  say  who 
agrees  or  disagrees  with  him;  but  counsel  may  read 
from  a  book,  asking  the  witness  in  the  form  of  a  ques- 
tion how  far  his  own  view  coincides  with  the  opin- 
ion therein  expressed,  providing  the  author  of  the 
opinion  is  not  living,  the  law  assuming  that  if  liv- 
ing and  his  opinion  is  essential  to  a  proper  trial  of 
the  case  he  may  be  placed  in  the  box  where  his 
opinion  may  be  subjected  to  cross-examination. 
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Never  assent  to  or  dissent  from  any  quotation  until 
you  are  allowed  to  see  the  book  from  which  it  is 
made  and  have  taken  time  to  carefully  acquaint 
yourself  with  the  connection  in  which  the  author 
makes  the  statement,  making  certain  that  you  un- 
derstand his  meaning.  This  is  your  privilege  and 
it  will  be  far  better  for  you  to  avail  yourselves  of  it 
than  to  make  pretensions  of  a  familiarity  with  an 
author  which  you  do  not  possess. 

In  this  country  you  will  rarely  be  pressed  and 
cannot  in  most  of  the  states  be  compelled  to  dis- 
close professional  secrets  when  they  would  implicate 
the  character  of  a  former  patient  or  his  family, 
though  in  some  European  countries  the  medical 
expert  does  not  enjoy  this  very  proper  exemp- 
tion. 

Cross-examination  consists  in  the  examination 
of  a  witness  called  in  support  of  one  side  by  the 
counsel  on  the  opposite  side,  and  here  leading 
questions  are  the  rule.  Great  liberty  is  allowed 
the  counsel  to  discredit  in  the  eyes  of  the  jury  the 
statements  made  by  the  witness  in  the  direct  ex- 
amination. It  is  his  purpose  and  perhaps  duty  to 
force  you  to  modify  all  your  positive  statements 
as  far  as  he  can  unless  he  thinks  he  can  disprove 
them  by  his  own  experts,  when  he  may  try  to  lead 
you  to  make  your  positive  statements  quite  super- 
lative. Indeed,  you  can  never  fully  appreciate  the 
importance  of  refined  facts  and  terseness  and  ac- 
curacy of  statement  until  you  have  been  through 
the  ordeal  of  a  rigid  cross-examination  at  the  hands 
of  an  able  counselor. 

A  witness  should  under  no  circumstances  lose 
his  temper,  and  should  remember  that  he  always 
has  the  privilege  of  appealing  to  the  judge  for  pro- 
tection when  counsel  attempts  to  degrade  his  repu- 
tation by  making  false  and  unjust  insinuations 
against  him.  Under  these  circumstances  if  the 
witness  preserve  a  calm  and  dignified  demeanor 
the  sympathy  of  the  court  will  usually  be  with  him 
and  against  the  counselor,  or  examiner. 

It  is  usually  best  for  a  witness  to  manifest  and  to 
feel  a  readiness  to  respond  to  all  questions  in  cross- 
examination,  but  not  infrequently  he  will  be  asked 
questions  which  he  is  under  no  obligation  to  answer 
and  which  he  may  decline  to  answer  without  in  any 
way  weakening  his  testimony.  For  instance,knowing 
that  many  physicians  are  not  quite  orthodox,  some 
lawyers  will  attempt  to  weaken  their  evidence  by 
forcing  them  to  admit  that  they  do  not  believe  in 


a  future  state  or  at  least  in  future  punishment. 
I  have  frequently  heard  this  question  asked  and 
have  never  known  a  physician's  testimony  to  be 
unfavorably  affected  by  declining  to  answer  it  or 
to  enter  into  any  discussion  of  religious  questions 
whatever. 

Of  course  no  witness  need  reply  to  a  question 
the  answer  to  which  would  incriminate  himself. 

3.  A  re-examination  may  be  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  clearing  up  any  obscurities  or  uncertain- 
ties that  may  have  been  made  apparent  by  the  cross- 
examination,  but  no  new  matter  may  be  introduced 
except  by  permission  of  the  judge,  and  if  such  new 
matter  be  introduced  it  is  of  course  open  to  cross-ex- 
amination. 

4.  The  judge  may  at  any  stage  of  the  proceed- 
ings ask  the  witness  such  questions  as  he  may 
deem  essential  in  the  interests  of  justice. 

PREPARATIONS  FOR  THE  WITNESS  BOX,  ETC. 

In  any  given  case  scrutinize  all  the  facts  and 
statements  presented  to  you  from  every  point  of 
view,  anticipating  every  possible  objection  to 
them.  Then  arrange  these,  together  with  the  opin- 
ions you  have  based  upon  them,  in  methodical  and 
logical  sequence,  introducing  only  so  much  detail 
as  is  essential  to  an  intelligent  understanding  by 
the  jury;  thus  your  statements  will  appear,  and 
should  be,  in  fact,  positive  and  conclusive. 

But  in  order  to  do  this,  much  time  and  care 
must  be  spent  in  preparation.  You  would  fre- 
quently find  yourself  at  a  great  loss  in  attempting 
to  prove  by  your  evidence  the  fact  of  insanity  from 
a  single  hasty  visit  of  a  person,  though  you  may 
have  observed  enough  to  entirely  convince  your- 
self of  the  fact.  You  "must,  before  you  pronounce 
a  diagnosis  of  insanity  in  court,  have  presented  a 
sufficient  number  of  accurately  ascertained  facts 
to  warrant  such  a  diagnosis.  You  must  remem- 
ber that  no  act  or  statement  of  an  insane  person 
may  not  be  the  act  or  statement  of  a  sane  person, 
and  that  the  most  crucial  consideration  is  the 
change  which  the  individual  has  undergone  in 
thinking,  feeling  and  acting,  and  you  must  be  pre- 
pared with  facts  to  prove  that  such  changes  have 
taken  place. 

Again,  in  holding  a  post-mortem  and  finding  an 
extensive  wound  in  the  abdomen,  you  could  not 
properly  testify  that  death  resulted  from  such 
wound    without   having   examined  the  contents  of 
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the  thorax  and  skull;  and  if  you  did  venture  to  do  so 
you  would  be  almost  sure  to  find  yourself  in  an  ex- 
tremely embarrassing  position  in  the  cross-examina- 
tion, when,  after  testifying  that  death  was  the  re- 
sult of  an  abdominal  wound,  you  would, have  to  ad- 
mit that  it  might  have  been  due  to  heart  disease  or 
apoplexy. 

Make  yourself  as  accurate  as  possible  in  regard 
to  dates,  giving  where  you  can  circumstantial  sup- 
port for  them  and  too  much  care  cannot  be  bestowed 
upon  the  matter  of  weights,  measurements  and 
distances  where  they  have  to  be  employed.  You 
can  easily  understand  the  advantage  you  have  in 
saying  that  you  weighed  or  measured  a  given  ob- 
ject over  a  person  who  would  merely  pronounce 
of  certain  weights  or  dimensions,  according  to  the 
best  of  his  judgment,  no  matter  how  high  a  reputa- 
tion he  might   enjoy  as  a  person  of  judgment. 

A  carefully  prepared  diagram  will  often  prove 
of  service  in  describing  the  exact  and  relative  po- 
sition in  which,  for  instance,  a  dead  body  was  found 
or  an  injury  was  sustained. 

The  head,  for  instance,  may  have  been  so  many 
feet  from  the  fireplace,  or  the  wound  so  many 
inches  from  the  ear. 

No  matter  how  much  time  you  may  spend  in 
preparation,  you  will  often  be  asked  to  express 
an  opinion  on  matters  freshly  presented  to  you  in 
court.  You  will  have  no  opportunity  for  extended 
reflection,  nor  to  refresh  your  mind  by  consulting 
authorities.  And  in  such  cases  you  will  find  it 
much  more  satisfactory  to  say  you  are  not  pre- 
pared to  answer  or  that  you  don't  know  than  to 
hazard  an  opinion.  A  confession  of  ignorance  is 
no  very  agreeable  task,  but  it  is  much  less  painful 
in  the  end  than  to  stand  convicted  of  both  igno- 
rance and  dishonesty. 

While  it  is  highly  important  that  you  should 
have  deliberated  long  enough  in  the  formation  of 
your  opinion  so  that  you  can  express  it  with  an 
honest  sense  of  conviction  and  decision,  you  are 
not  bound  to  assume  that  someone  else  who  may 
have  as  high  qualifications  as  your  own  may  not 
honestly  differ  with  you. 

In  the  preparation  of  your  evidence  it  is  well  for 
you  to  view  it  as  if  it  were  the  evidence  of  an  op- 
ponent, and  then  set  yourself  to  work  to  so  far  as 
possible  destroy  it,  and  in  this  way  you  may  deter- 
mine just  how  far  you  may  safely  go  and  just  what 
form  of  expression  you  may  safely  use  in    your  di- 


rect examination.  Try  to  make  it  certain  that  you 
will  not  have  to  make  a  single  alteration,  either  in 
form  or  substance,  by  the  most  searching  cross-ex- 
amination from  the  statements  already  made  in  the 
direct  examination.  In  regard  to  your  opinion, 
you  should  first  make  yourself  thoroughly  familiar 
with  those  held  by  authorities,  and  then  state  your 
reasons  for  accepting  some  and  rejecting  others. 

It  is  always  better  to  use  plain  English  than 
Latin  terms.  Speak  of  the  chest  instead  of  the 
thorax,  the  brain  instead  of  the  encephalon,  etc. 

In  repeating  any  conversation  you  may  have  had, 
it  is  always  better  to  quote  the  exact  words  used 
than  your  understanding  of  them.  Thus,  instead  of 
saying:  "When  I  examined  tins  gentleman  he  mani- 
fested the  most  extravagant  delusions  of  wealth  and 
grandeur,"  it  is  better  to  state:  "When  I  examined 
this  gentleman  I  said  to  him,  'Will  you  kindly  in- 
form me  what  occupation  or  profession  you  follow?' 
he  said,  'I  am  President  of  the  United  States,  Em- 
peror of  France  and  Germany  and  King  of  the 
whole  world.  I  own  all  the  railroads  in  the  world, 
and  am  going  to  build  a  railroad  from  New  York 
to  San  Francisco  of  solid  gold  and  diamonds."  The 
jury  in  such  a  case  as  this  could  decide  if  the  per- 
son had  extravagant  delusions  or  not. 

Where  asked  a  question  you  cannot  answer  don't 
hesitate  to  say  "I  don't  know,"  and  having  once 
made  this  reply  do  not  allow  yourself  to  be  drawn 
into  further  expression  on  the  point.  For  instance, 
if  asked  the  exact  weight  or  measurement  of  an  ob- 
ject which  you  have  neither  weighed  nor  measured 
and  you  have  once  replied  "I  don't  know,"  let  that 
be  final.  If  in  reference  to  the  length  of  a  wound 
your  answer  has  been  given,  the  next  question  is 
likely  to  be,  "Was  it  two  feet?"  and  if  you  should 
answer  no,  then  the  next  question  would  be,  "Was  it 
six  inches?"  and  the  next,  "More  than  one  inch?" 
and  so  on.  In  all  such  cases  of  cross-examination 
you  will  do  well  to  remind  the  lawyer  of  your  orig- 
inal answer. 

There  are  three  proper  answers  that  may  be  given 
to  every  question,  and  each  contains  all  you  can  be 
compelled  to  give.  They  are  (1),  Yes.  (2),  No. 
(3),  I  don't  know. 

But  having  been  compelled  to  answer  "yes"  or 
"no"  to  a  question  it  is  your  privilege  to  make  such 
further  explanation  as  you  may  see  fit  in  order  that 
you  may  convey  to  the  minds  of  the  jury  your  exact 
views,  and  this  privilege  you  will  often  find  it  neces- 
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sary  to  insist  upon,  because  counsel  frequently  dis- 
play much  ingenuity  in  framing  a  series  of  questions, 
which  if  simply  answered  by  yes  or  no  would  make 
your  testimony  appear  to  convey  an  opinion  ex- 
actly contrary  to  that  which  you  wish  to  express. 

If  you  have  carefully  prepared  your  testimony 
and  take  the  stand  with  a  fixed  purpose  to  be  hon- 
est, candid  and  impartial,  and  to  control  your  tem- 
per, you  need  have  little  fear  of  the  result.  You  will 
not  find  it  necessary  to  employ  the  arts  of  deception 
and  cunning  which  many  erroneously  suppose  to  be 
essential  to  the  success  of  a  medical  expert.  If  it 
is  your  purpose  to  make  a  display  of  brilliancy  as 
well  as  to  state  the  facts  and  your  opinions,  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  your  vanity  will  be  ex- 
posed and  the  impression  you  might  otherwise  have 
made  very  much  weakened. 


MEN   WHO    STUDIED   MEDICINE. 

Wm.  Sterling  Hamilton,  1788-1856.  Philoso- 
pher. Up  to  1822  studied  medicine  but  changed 
his  mind  and  adopted  law  in  which  he  was  not  a 
success.     "  Discussions  of  Philosophy." 

George  Henry  Lewes,  1817-1878.  Philosopher. 
Studied  medicine  but  could  not  prosecute  it  on  ac- 
count of  his  horror  of  the  dissecting  room.  Made 
Anatomy  and  Physiology  a  life  study.  Wrote  Bio- 
graphical History  of  Philosophy,  Problem  of  Life 
and  Mind,  etc. 

Cadwallader  Colden,  1688-1776.  Lieut.  Gov- 
ernor of  New  York.  Wrote  History  of  Five  In- 
dian Nations. 

Francis  Hopkinson,  1737-1791.  Chemist,  poet 
and  patriot. 

Benjamin  Rush,  1745-1813.  Surgeon  and  au- 
thor. 

O.  W.  Holmes,  1809.  Poet  and  novelist.  Au- 
tocrat of  the  Breakfast  Table,  Professor  at  Break- 
fast Table,  The  Poet,  Elsie  Venner,  The  Guardian 
Angel. 

J.  G.  Holland,  1819-1881.  Poet,  novelist.  Gold 
Foil,  Timothy  Titcomb's  Letters,  Bitter  Sweet, 
Kathrina,  etc. 


Nance  might  well  be  designated  the  "  Human 
Fog-Horn."  If  some  young  D.J.  by  chance  makes 
a  "  break  "  during  one  of  Prof.  Cotton's  Materia 
Medica  quizzes,  the  perch  seats  are  set  into  vibra- 
tion by  a  characteristic  "  screech  "  which  is  simply 
terrible.  It  has  been  estimated  to  equal  seventeen 
D.  J's.  at  full  blast. 


IN  MEMORY  OF  HENRY  FIEED. 

Hear  the  bells,  the  bells,  the  bells, 
Tolling  out  the  grief  that  wells 
From  the  stricken  hearts  to-day, 
And  their  great  notes  seem  to  say, 
"  He  is  gone,  is  gone,  is  gone," 
We  are  left  alone,  alone, 
And  our  souls  have  heavy  grown. 

Yet  in  grief  we  turn  agaiD, 
All  is  joy  now  that  was  pain, 
Where  was  anguish  now  is  rest; 
Then  a  toiler,  now  a  guest. 
Weepest  thou  ?    Do  not  deplore, 
He  has  only  gone  before, 
Mystery  none  may  ignore. 

C.  D.  Center, 


THE  MEDICAE  CORPS   OF    THE    UNITED 
STATES  ARMY. 

The  value  of  the  position  of  surgeon  in  the 
LTnited  States  service  is  not  generally  appreciated 
by  young  medical  men;  this  is  greatly  due  to 
the  fact  that  students  and  young  practitioners  are 
not  informed  of  the  requirements  for  the  exami- 
nation, or  the  inducements  for  entering  such  ser- 
vice. 

Dr.  Robert  H.  M.  Dawbarn,  of  New  York  City, 
who  for  eight  years  has  conducted  quiz  classes  in 
preparing  prospective  candidates  for  the  Army, 
Navy,  and  Marine-Hospital  medical  examinations, 
has  kindly  furnished  us  with  data  relative  to  the 
examinations,  and  the  advantages  of  the  service, 
from  which  we  quote.  The  facts  here  presented 
are  by  no  means  complete — being  merely  those  most 
important.  Full  particulars  may  be  obtained  on 
application  to  the  Secretary  of  War.  The  require- 
ments of  the  Navy  and  of  the  Marine-Hospital  Serv- 
ice are  similar,  although  differing  in  some  respects 
in  regard  to  minor  details. 

It  is  hoped  the  following  facts  may  stimu- 
late many  of  our  readers  to  write  for  full  particu- 
lars, and  ultimately  to  present  themselves  as  can- 
didates for  United  States  service. 

"  A. — Army.  N. — Navy.  M-H.  S. — Marine 
Hospital  Service." 

"A  candidate  must  be  between  21  and  26  years 
of  age  (N.);  21  and  28  (A.);  21  and  30  (M-H. 
S.),  a  citizen  of  the  United  States;  of  good  moral 
habits,  and  a  graduate  of  some  regular  medical 
college. 
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"  He  must  make  application  in  his  own  hand- 
writing to  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  Navy,  or  the 
Treasury,  for  permission  to  appear  before  the  Ex- 
amining Board." 

"  If,  in  reply  to  the  above,  the  candidate  re- 
ceives a  permit,  he  will  notify  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  the  fact  and  request  him  to  appoint  a 
time  for  his  examination.  He  will  be  expected  to 
present  to  the  Board  testimonials  of  educational 
and  professional  fitness,  including  his  medical 
diploma." 

"  If  he  complete  his  examination  and  be  found 
not  qualified,  he  is  allowed  a  second  examination 
after  one  year,  but  not  a  third." 

"Order   of    Examination    in    the    Army    and 

Navy. 

"  I.  Physical.  "  This  will  be  rigid,  and  each 
candidate  will,  in  adddition,  be  required  to  certify 
that  he  labors  under  no  mental  or  physical  in- 
firmity, nor  disability  of  any  kind  which  can  in  any 
way  interfere  with  the  most  efficient  discharge  of 
any  duty  which  may  be  required."  (Army  Regu- 
lations.) The  physical  requirements  for  the 
Navy  and  Marine- Hospital  are  practically  the 
same,  but  in  all  three  a  small  error  of  refraction 
in  vision,  if  well  corrected  and  non-progressive, 
would  probably  be  passed. 

"  II.  The  candidate  must  write  a  short  essay, 
either  autobiograhpical  or  upon  some  professional 
subject,  to  be  indicated  by  the  Board. 

"III.  Preliminary  and  General. — A  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  the  branches  taught  in  the 
common  schools,  especially  of  English  Grammar, 
Arithmetic,  and  History  and  Geography  of  the 
United  States,  is  required.  Besides  these,  the 
candidate  will  be  examined  orally  in  Chemistry, 
Natural  Philosophy,  English  Literature  and  Gen- 
aral  History,  ancient  and  modern.  If  a  candidate 
claims  proficiency  in  other  branches  of  knowledge 
he  will  be  examined  on  what  he  claims,  and  will 
receive  due  credit  for  his  proficiency.  Besides 
English  and  the  rudiments  of  Latin,  no  languages 
are  required.  The  Army  and  Navy  Boards  only 
require  enough  Latin  for  prescriptions  without  ab- 
breviations. The  last  Marine-Hospital  Board  de- 
manded no  Latin. 
"  IV.     Medical. 

1.      Written  examination    on   Anatomy,  Histol- 
ogy,   Physiology,    Theory    and  Practice    of 


Medicine,  Obstetrics,  Materia  Medica  and 
Therapeutics,  Chemistry,  Hygiene,  Medical 
Jurisprudence,  Toxicology  and  Physics. 

2.  Oral  examination  on  the  same. 

3.  Clinical  examination,  medical  and  surgical, 
at  a  hospital.  This  will  include  the  use  of 
the  Thermometer,  Laryngoscope  and  Oph- 
thalmoscope. 

4.  Practical   examination,    comprising   surgical 

operations    upon    the  cadaver,  the    applica- 
tion of  splints,  bandages  and  surgical  dress- 
ings, and  the  use  of  the  microscope. 
"  Due  credit  will  be  given    for  hospital  training 
and  practical    experience    in  surgery,  Practice   of 
Medicine  and  Obstetrics.     An  exceptionally  brill- 
iant medical  examination  will  tend  to    counterbal- 
ance a  moderate  deficiency  in  the  preliminary  and 
general    requirements.     The    Board    may    depart 
from  the   general  plan  of  the   examination  at  any 
time,  in  such  manner  as  they   deem  best  to  secure 
the  interests  of  the  service." 

"  Appointment,  Promotion,  Etc. 

"  A  successful  candidate,  upon  the  completion  of 
his  examination,  will  be  notified,  formally  or  in- 
formally, by  the  President  of  the  Board,  that  he 
has  been  found  qualified.  Appointments  will  be 
made  as  vacancies  occur,  and  in  the  order  of  merit 
reported  by  the  Board.  Candidates  seldom  have 
to  wait  for  their  commissions,  and  in  the  meantime 
they  can  generally  obtain  contract  duty  if  they  de- 
sire. A  qualified  candidate,  not  appointed  within 
one  year  in  the  Navy  or  Marine  Hospital  Service, 
or  two  years  in  the  Army,  must  submit  to  a  re- 
examination. Such  a  necessity,  however,  has  never 
arisen  in  our  experience. 

"Army.  1st.  Assistant  Surgeon,  with  rank,  pay  and 
emoluments  of   First  Lieut,  of  Cav- 
alry, $1,600  per  annum  with  quarters. 
2d.  After  five  years'  service,  Assistant  Sur- 
geon  with   rank,  etc.,  of   Captain  of 
Cavalry,  $2,000. 
3d.  Surgeon,  with  rank,  etc.,  of   Major,  as 
vacancies    occur,  $2,500.     A  second 
examination  is    necessary  before  at- 
taining the  rank  of  Major. 
4th.  Higher    rank    and    pay    as     vacancies 
occur." 
"  In  all  the  services  there  is  a  mileage  allowance 
when  traveling  under   orders;    and  also  longevity 
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pay,  amounting  to  10  per  cent,  every  five  years  up 
to  40  per  cent,  increase." 

ADVANTAGES. 

"These  positions  offer  many  advantages  for  a  young 
physician.  They  afford  him  a  good  income  which 
is  a  certainty,  sick  or  well,  rain  or  shine!  This  in- 
come increases  every  five  years,  irrespective  of 
promotion,  If  he  incurs  a  permanent  disability  he 
is  retired  on  a  comfortable  pension.  When  he 
reaches  the  age  at  which  he  would  ordinarily  be- 
come unfit  for  hard  practice,  he  is  retired  on  an 
annuity  which  is  larger  in  amount  than  the  income 
which  most  practitioners  ever  obtain.  During  all 
the  time  he  is  in  the  service  he  is  given  his  quar- 
ters. These  are  always  among  the  best  at  a  post, 
and  if  he  is  a  married  man  he  has  an  entire  house 
to  himself.  His  social  position  is  excellent  and  he 
meets  the  best  people  everywhere.  He  is  supplied 
by  the  Government  with  the  best  medical  books 
and  periodicals  as  soon  as  issued.  He  is  encouraged 
to  undertake  any  original  investigations  and  is 
furnished  with  all  necessary  apparatus.  He  is  al- 
lowed an  ample  furlough  each  year  with  no  loss  of 
pay.  If  stationed  in  a  town  of  any  size,  the  prestige 
of  his  position,  and  the  fact  that  the  best  society  is 
open  to  him,  quickly  bring  practice  and  consulta- 
tions; so  that  often  the  salary  is  not  the  greater 
part  of  his  income.  We  have  received  letters  from 
some  of  our  men  stating  that  they  have  more  than 
doubled  their  pay.  The  Government  approves  of 
this  outside  practice,  because  by  increasing  the 
experience  of  a  medical  officer  his  value  as  a  sur- 
geon increases  too. 

"At  any  time  except  in  the  face  of  the  enemy  he 
may  resign, if  he  sees  fit  to  do  so." 
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ON  TREAT- 


REPORT  OF  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

After  hearing  from  several  firms  regarding  in- 
vitations the  bid  of  E.  A.  Wright,  of  Philadelphia, 
of  $135  per  1,000  was  accepted.  The  order  must 
be  sent  by  February  25th,  and  will  be  a  cash  order. 
Students  will  please  give  names,  number  of  invita- 
tions desired  and  money  for  same  to  E.  M.  Trook, 
class  treasurer.  The  invitation  is  on  canary-col- 
ored cards  covered  with  vellum.  On  first  card  are 
cuts  of  Rush,  Dr.  Roberts  and  Dr.  Holmes,  while 
the  second  card  has  anniversary  announcements 
and  names  of  class  officers.  For  further  descrip- 
tion see  Franklin, 

Chairman  Executive  Committee. 


Internal  Medicine. 

Service  of  Prof.   Henry    M.    Lyman,    Rush. 
Medical  College. 

FURNISHED    BY    GEO.   HENRY    CLEVELAND,  M.  D. 

Gastritis  (alcoholic). — Often  strong  cardiac 
stimulants  are  required,  one  of  the  best  of 
which  is  capsicum.  In  delirium  tremens  this 
drug  often  acts  as  a  hypnotic,  when  exhibited 
in  doses  of  twenty  grains  or  thereabouts.  It  is 
only  in  the  more  severe  cases  that  this  active  stim- 
ulant is  required.  Ordinarily  ammonium  muriate 
in  ten-grain  doses  is  better.  This  rapidly  dissi- 
pates the  influence  of  alcohol.  Still  slower  stimu- 
lants are  strychnia,  in  doses  of  gr.  l-40th,  hypoder- 
mically  (nitrate  of  strychnia),  the  aromatic  spirits 
of  ammonia  and  carminatives. 

To  produce  rest  "Bromidia"  is  often  useful. 
Sulphonal  is  slower.  Morphia  and  chloral  should 
be  used  carefully.  Efficient  nursing  is  very  impor- 
tant. Determination  on  the  part  of  the  patient  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of  good 
results  in  the  way  of  reform. 

Atropine,  duboisine,  daturine  and  hyoscyamine 
may  be  used  hypodermically,  three  or  four  times 
daily,  and  thus  used  they  seem  to  effect  a  loathing 
for  alcohol — their  physiological  action  appears  to 
blunt,  or,  for  the  time,  destroy  the  taste  for  alco- 
holics. In  the  use  of  these  active  principles  much 
dryness  of  the  throat  is  apt  to  be  occasioned,  which 
may  be  overcome  by  the  conjoint  use  of  pilocarpine, 
and  to  the  same  preparation,  nitrate  of  strychnia 
may  be  added.  At  the  same  time  the  bitter  vege- 
table tonics — notably  the  cinchona  preparations — 
should  be  given  internally. 

A  diet  governed  by  regularity  and  intelligence 
should  be  followed.  The  chloride  of  gold  and  so- 
dium possesses  a  slightly  stimulating  effect  upon 
the  heart,  but  after  all  so  alight  as  to  render  the  drug 
p>er  se  of  but  little  value.  The  mental  impressions, 
however,  excited  by  a  knowledge  that  the  "king  of 
metals"  is  being  introduced  for  curative  purposes, 
is  strong  and  becomes  a  force  which  may  accom- 
plish much.  It  is  this  force — this  will-power — 
which  subsequently  withholds  the  patient  from  his 
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"cups,"  and  not  that  one's  taste  or  appetite  has  be- 
come permanently  altered  by  the  action  of  drug  or 
drugs. 

Sexual  impotency. — There  is  no  better  general 
aphrodisiac  than  the  elixir  of  iron,  quinine  and 
strychnine  of  reliable  manufacture.  Medicines 
constitute  but  a  portion  of  the  treatment,  however. 
Regulated  bowels,  a  regulated  diet,  avoidance  of 
condiments  and  beverages  which  transiently  stim- 
ulate; proper  thoughts  and  bent  of  the  mind,  cold 
sponging,  gymnastics,  and  oftentimes  electricity, 
become  the  more  essential  elements  in  these  cases. 

Chorea. — Bromide  of  sodium  and  chloral  where 
it  is  necessary  to  force  rest. 

The  arsenic  treatment  should  be  carried  out  for 
three  months.  Large  doses  to  be  used — beginning 
with  gtts.  -t,  and  gradually  increasing  up  to  gtts.  10 
to  15.  Afterward  strychnia  in  large  doses  may  be 
employed.  Sulphate  of  zinc,  beginning  with  gr.  i, 
and  increasing  the  quantity  one  grain  each  day 
until  ten  grains  at  a  time  are  given,  then  gradually 
diminish  the  dose.  Exercise,  sponging  and  friction 
are  valuable. 

Cod-liver  oil,  syrup  of  the  iodide  of  iron  and  gen- 
eral tonics,  Toods,  and  reconstructives  become  in- 
dicated in  most  cases. 

Paralysis  Agitans. — (Principally  of  right  leg). 
Massage  for  about  an  hour,  daily.  Movements  to 
be  made  downward  from  the  spine — -apparently 
more  soothing. 

Hyoscyamine  in  doses  of  gr.  1-200  three  times 
daily.  Fowler's  Solution  hypodermically.  After 
all,  the  treatment  is  only  palliative — not    curative. 

Premature  senility — -(due  to  enfeebled  circula- 
tion). 

Cardiac      stimulants      become     here     indicated. 
Strychnia — gr.  1-20  to    1-25.     Caffeine,   Capsicum. 
!{,    Pulv.  capsici,  ) 

Caffeinae,         )  a. a.  gr.  i. 

Strychniae,  gr.  1-30. 

xM.  Et  ft.  in  pil.  No.  1. 

Sig. — Three  or  four  times  daily — before  meals 
and  at  bedtime. 

Animal  diet;  eggs,  oysters,  soups,  tender  meats, 
game,  fish,  calves-brains,  sweet-breads.  Starchy 
and  saccharine  foods  sparingly. 

Stimulating  laxatives  when  necessary- — guaiac 
the  best  in  lethargic  states. 

Multiple  Sclerosis — 

Mercurial  inunctions,  warm  bath  each  night,  fol- 


lowed by  the  applications — successively  to  the 
more  protected  surfaces  of  the  body  of  ung. 
hydrarg.  gr.  x.  This  to  be  continued  for  one 
month,  when  a  course  of  potassium  iodide  is  to  be 
continued  for  the  same  period,  thus  alternating  for 
a  considerable  time. 

]J      Kali  iodidi,  §  ss. 

Aquae  dest.,  3  v''j- 

M. 

Sig. — One  teaspoonful,  in  water,  three  times 
daily. 

If  coryza  accompanies  the  use  of  the  iodide, 
tr.  bellad.  gtts.  v.,  may  be  added  to  the  last  daily 
dose. 

Cardiac  dilatation — Pulmonary   Emphysema. 
3      Inf.  digitalis,  3  ss. 

Kali  citratis,  3  j. 

Syr.  ipecacuan,  3  ss. 

M. 
Sig. — Several  times  daily. 

To  the  above  the  iodide  of  potass  may  be  grad- 
ually added,  commencing  with  gr.  ss.  at  a  dose, 
and  continuing  up  to  gr.  i.  Bowels  to  be  gently 
opened.  The  infusion  of  digitalis  is  quite  the  best 
in  these  cases,  being  better  tolerated  by  the  stom- 
ach than  is  the  tincture. 

Marasmus  and  Marked  Intestinal  Torpor:  (in- 
fant, 14  mo's). 

Milk  and  animal  juices.  Milk  with  sodium  or 
potassium  bicarbonate. 

5      Podophyllin,  gr.  i. 

Spts.  vini  rect'f.,  3  j- 

M.  S. — One  drop  three  times  daily,  increasing 
the  dose  as  indicated. 

After  the  first  influence  is  had,  tr.  nux  vomica, 
gtts.  ss.  may  be  added  to  the  above,  gradually  in- 
creasing the  quantity. 

Cod-liver  oil  emulsion,  or  malt  with  cod-liver  oil, 
should  be  constantly  and  rapidly  used. 

Catarrhal  Gastritis — 

Milk  diet  and  gentle  laxatives. 

Ijl      Magnesii  sulph.,  ) 

Sodii  sulph.,  \  a.a.  5  ss. 

Aquae,  O  j. 

M.  Sig. — Tablespoonful  every  two  hours — to 
produce  a  free  laxative  influence. 

It  is  often  best  to  begin  the  dietary  with  bouillon 
and  afterward  take  up  milk.  The  new  diet  plan 
must  be   long    and     persistently    continued.     Ice 
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cream,    simple,    is   many     times    beneficial,    being 
pleasant  and  nutritious. 
Arthritic  diathesis — 

Rest — absolute — (in  this  particular  case  sciatica 
■was  the  most  prominent  manifestation). 

Potassium  iodide,  gr.  5  to  10,  three  times  daily. 
Good  food      Friction.    Lithia  waters. 

As  an  anodyne  the    following    has    been    found 
useful: 

R      Tr.  aconiti  rad., 
Tr.  belladonnae, 
Tr.  gelsemii, 
Tr.  phytolaccae  dec, 
Tr."  cimicifuga  rac, 
Tr.  colchici  sem.,  a. a.  ?  ss. 

M.     S. — Twenty  (20)  drops  every  four  (4)  hours 
as  necessary. 

STOEY     OF     A     POLITICIAN.      WEIGHT,   TEN     POUNDS. 

Cootsey  Tootsey. 

Baby  boy. 

Mamma's  darling. 

Papa's  little  man. 

Jimmy. 

Jim. 

James. 

Young  Mr.  Jones. 

James  Jones. 

Mr.  James  Jones. 

Clerk  of  Elections  Jones. 

Committeeman  Jones. 

Alderman  Jones. 

The  Hon.  James  M.  Jones. 

Ex-Alderman  Jones. 

James  Martin  Jones. 

Jones. 

Jim  Jones. 

Jimmy  Jones. 

'Steenth  Ward  Jimmy. 

Jimmy  the  bum. 

Jim. 

Whisky  Jim. 

Old  Soak. 

Cell  99. 

Coroner's  Office — unidentified. 

Finis. — Exchange. 


"  A  France  desarticulated  skeleton  "  is  one  of 
the  curios  which  appeared  on  the  bulletin  board 
lately. 


THERAPEUTIC  LECTURE  NOTES. 

PROP.  D.  R.   BROWER. 
MYDRIATIC    ANODYNES. 

Mydriatic  anodynes  are  drugs  that  dilate  the 
pupil — are  analgesic  —  antispasmodic  —  and  act 
upon  cerebral  cells,  producing  delirium.  The  prin- 
cipal remedies  of  this  class  are:  Belladonna,  Stra- 
monium, Hyoscyamus,  Duboisia,  and  Erythroxylon 
and  their  alkaloids. 

Belladonna. — Preparations: 

Extractum  Belladonnae  Alcoholicum,  gr.  £-ss. 

Tinctura  Belladonnae,  m.  v-xxx. 

Emplastrum  Belladonnae 

Atropiae  Sulphas,  gr.  1-100-1-40. 

Effects.~In  small  doses. — A  cardiac,  respira- 
tory, and  spinal  stimulant.  In  full  doses. — Flush- 
ing of  face,  erythematous  rash  over  skin,  redness 
and  dryness  of  fauces,  dilated  pupils,  delirium, 
irritant  narcotic,  mydriatic,  antispasmodic,  and  ano- 
dyne. In  large  doses.  —  Paralyzes  cardiac  and 
respiratory  centers,  the  spinal  and  motor  nerves, 
and  involuntary  muscles.  Increases  peristaltic 
action.  Decreases  all  secretions  except  that  of  the 
urine. 

Eliminated  by  kidneys  and  bowels. 
Uses. —  To  check  secretions. — In  night-sweats, 
ptyalism,  bromidrosis  of  the  feet,  leucorrhoea,  and 
milk.  As  an  antispasmodic. — Torticollis  (injected 
into  muscles),  spasm  of  intestine,  cramps  in  legs 
and  body,  asthma  (spasmodic  type),  whooping 
cough,  spasmodic  dysmenorrhoea,  rigidity  of  cer- 
vix uteri  in  labor,  habitual  constipation.  As  an 
anodyne. — Neuralgia,  muscular  rheumatism,  con- 
junctivitis, myalgia. 

INCONTINENCE  OF  URINE  IN  CHILDREN. 

Causes — 1,  Reflex  irritation. 

2.  Weakness  of  spinal  cord. 
Therapy. — 

1.  a.  Render  urine  unirritating  by  alkalies. 

b.  Give  Tinctura  Belladonnae  in  full  doses. 

c.  Remove  irritation    in    rectum,  vagina,  or 

penis — such  as  ascarides,  redundant  pre- 
puce, or  inflammation. 

2.  Give  special  tonics,  such   as  Arsenic,  Strych- 

nia, and  Iron. 
Hyoscyamus. — Preparations : 

Tinct.  Hyoscyami,  m  xxx — 3i. 

Extractum  Hyoscyami  Alcoholicum,     gr.  i — ij. 
Hyoscyaminae  Sulphas,  gr.  1-100 — 1-50. 

HyoscinaeHydrobromas,  gr.  1-100 — 1-50. 
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Effects. — Similar  to  Belladonna:  not  so  irritat- 
ing, more  calmative  and  hypnotic. 

Uses. — Anodyne  for  children,  acute  mania,  de- 
lirium tremens,  hysteria,  tremor,  cough,  chronic 
gastric  catarrh,  incontinence  of  urine,  irritable 
bladder,  hypochondria,  constipation. 

Hyoscinae  Hydrobromas,  gr.  1-100 — 1-50. 

Effects. — Hypnotic,  lowers  pulse  rate.  In  large 
doses  depresses  motor  tract  of  spinal  cord  and 
cerebral  cortex,  and  is  a  respiratory  paralyzant 
(is  tasteless). 

Uses. — Insomnia,  acute  mania,  delirium  tremens, 
sexual  excitement,  nymphomania,  spermatorrhoea, 
over-frequent  seminal  emissions,  paralysis  agitans, 
spasms. 

Erythroxyhm — Coca. — Preparations: 

Extractum  Erythroxyli  Fluidum,       3ss — ij. 
Cocainae  Hydrochloras,  gr.  \ — \. 

Effects — Locally. — Anaesthetic. 

Internally. — Cerebral  stimulant,  producing  ex- 
hilaration and  pleasure.  Large  doses  cause  delir- 
ium, convulsions,  stimulate  heart  and  circulation 
and  respiration,  raises  temperature,  dilate  pupils, 
does  not  paralyze  accommodation. 

Eliminated  by  kidneys,  but  is  largely  destroyed 
by  oxidation  in  body.  Diminishes  elimination  of 
urea. 

Uses. — As  a  local  anaesthetic  (2-10  per  cent.) 
applied  to  mucous  membranes,  or  inject  into  sub- 
cutaneous tissues.  Given  internally  as  a  stimulant 
in  fevers,  in  mental  strain,  vomiting  of  pregnancy, 
sea-sickness,  gastrodinia. 

Sometimes  given  as  a  substitute  for  morphia. 

ANAESTHETICS. 

Anaesthetics  are  agents  which  destroy  sensation. 

1.  Local  Anaesthetics  are:  Cold,  Cocaine,  Car- 
bolic Acid,  Ether  spray,  Iodoform. 

2.  General  Anaesthetics  are:  Chloroform,  Ether, 
Nitrous  Oxide,  Bichloride  of  Methylene,  Bromide 
of  Ethyl,  Bichloride  of  Ethylene. 

Cautions — 

1.  Old  drunkards. 

2.  Brain  tumors  or  abscesses. 

3.  Large  tonsils,  or  oedema  of  the  glottis. 

4.  Pulmonary  emphysema. 

5.  Fatty  degeneration  of   heart. 

6.  Incomplete  anaesthesia. 
Mode  of  dying  from  anaesthetics: 

Epileptiform  Syncope. 
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Paralysis  of  respiratory  center. 
Paralysis  of  cardiac  center. 
In  alarming  symptoms  invert  patient,    stop   in- 
halation, dash  cold  water  in  face,  use  artificial  res- 
piration, use  Faradic  current,  inject  atropia. 
Chloroform. — Preparations : 

Spiritus  Chloroformi,  m.  xx — 3i. 

Mistura  Chloroformi,  3i — |i. 

Linimentum  Chloroformi, 
Chlorodyne    (containing    Chloroform,    Mor- 
phia, Hydroscyanic  Acid,  Cannibis   Indi- 
cae,  Alcohol),  m.  v. — xv. 
Eliminated  by  lungs  and  kidneys. 
Effects. — Nervous  System — First    affects  brain, 
then  sensory  and  motor  tract  of   spinal  cord;   next, 
sensory  and  motor  paths  of  medulla. 

Circulation — Causes  dilatation  of  heart,  depress- 
es heart,  and  generally  kills  by  heart  paralysis. 

Respiration — In  full  doses  is  depressant,  death 
may  result  from  respiratory  paralysis. 
Temperature — Is  lowered. 

Uses. — As  a  local  sedative,  counter-irritant,  and 
an  antiseptic. 

Externally. — Neuralgia  (hypodermically  or  a 
liniment).     In  open  cancers  (spray). 

Internally.  —  Biliary  and  renal  colics,  labor, 
hernia,  pertussis,  chorea,  tetanus,  Strychnia  poison- 
ing, convulsions,  congestive  chills,  vomiting,  gas- 
tric and  intestinal  flatulence,  irritative  coughs,  and 
tape- worm. 

Ether. — Spiritus  Aetheris  Compositus,  3ss — i. 
Effects — Locally — Anodyne. 
Internally. — Increases     secretions   of    stomach, 
salivary  glands  and  pancreas.     Is  a    cerebral  and 
cardiac  stimulant. 

Inhalation — 1.  Stage  of  stimulation. 

2.  "       "  narcosis. 

3.  "       "  anaesthesia. 

4.  "       "  paralysis. 
After  effects. — Headache,  vomiting. 
Eliminated  by  lungs  and  kidneys. 

Uses  — Tetanus,  syncope,  hepatic  and  renal  col- 
ics, hysteria,  worms,  phthisis  (with  oil),  chorea  (on 
spine). 

Nitrous  Oxide. — "Laughing  Gas." 

Effects. — Prevents  the  proper  oxidation  of  the 
blood.  Induces  artificial  asphyxia.  Anaesthesia 
shown  by  stertorous  breathing  and  muscular  twitch- 
ing. 
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Avoid. — In  Bright's  disease,  in  advanced  life,  in 
atheromatous  degeneration  of  blood  ve  ssels. 

Uses.-. — Anaesthetic  in  minor  operations;  is  the 
safest  of  all  anaesthetics.  Melancholia,  neuras- 
thenia. 

EXCITOMOTORS. 

Excito-motors  are  remedies  which  stimulate  the 
reflex  center  of  spinal  cord.  Important  are 
Nux-Vomica  and  its  alkaloids,  Ignatia,  Picrotoxin. 

Nux  Vomica. — Preparations. 

Strychnia  and  Brucine  (alkaloids). 
Strychniae  Sulphas  (vel  Hydrochloras, 

vel  Hydrobromas),  gr.  1-30 — 1-12 
Extractum  Nucis  Vomicae,  gr.  \ — 1. 
Tinctura  Nucis  Vomicae,  m  i — xxx. 

Effects. — Spinal  stimulant  (motor  tract  and 
sensory  center).  Increases  sharpness  of  vision  and 
hearing. 

Circulation:  Stimulates  heart  muscle  and  gan- 
glia; increases  arterial  tension. 

Respiration:  Stimulates  respiratory  center,  thus 
increasing  rapidity  and  capacity. 

Alimentary  Tract:  Increases  intestinal  juices, 
peristalsis. 

Eliminated  slowly  by  kidneys,  sweat  and  sali- 
vary glands;  some  oxidized  and  destroyed  by  liver. 

Symptoms  of  Poisoning  by  Strychnia. 

Spasms  are  tonic,  trismus  (a  late  symptom),  te- 
tanic convulsions,  paralysis. 

Differential  diagnosis: 

Epilepsy. — Spasms,  first  tonic,  later  clonic. 

Tetanus. — Trismus  first  symptom. 

Treatment:  1.  Evacuate  contents  of  stomach 
(stomach  tube  or  Apomorphia). 

2.  Draughts  of  water  containing  Tannic  Acid, 
the  chemical  antidote. 

3.  Administer  Chloral  Hydrate  and  Potassium 
Bromide,  physiological  antidotes. 

4.  Nitrite  of  Amyl  by  inhalation,  another  physio- 
logical antidote. 

5.  Empty  bladder. 

Uses. — Convalescence  from  acute  diseases, 
chronic  gastric  catarrh,  gastric  indigestion,  consti- 
pation, neuralgia  of  stomach,  and  especially  of 
uterus,  alcoholic  and  tobacco  amaurosis.  Dyspnoea 
from  any  cause,  such  as  winter  cough,  emphysema, 
phthisis,  cardiac  disease.  Opium  poisoning.  In 
vomiting  of  pregnancy,  small  doses  of  the  tincture 
hysteria,  suppressed  menses,  uterine  disease. 
Paralysis:  when  no  rigidity  is  present,  when  lesion 


is    healed,  when    electro-contractility    is     present. 
Impotence,  incontinence  of  urine. 

Contra -indicated  in  inflammation  of  spinal  cord. 

DEPRESSO-MOTORS. 

Remedies  which  depress  function  of  spinal  cord. 

Physostigma,  Chloral,  Bromides,  Nitrites,  Gelse- 
mium,  Hydrocyanic  Acid,  Gobelia,  Conium. 

Physostigma. — Preparations: 

Extractum  Physostigmatis,       gr.  1-12 — \. 
Tinctura  Physostigmatis,  m  xv — xxx. 

Effects. — General  paralyzant.  On  Nervous  sys- 
tem— Direct  depressant,  especially  to  motor  tract. 
On  circulatory  system — Produces  a  slow  and  irreg- 
ular pulse.  On  respiratory  system — -Depressant 
Alimentary  tract — -Is  a  stimulant  to  peristalsis. 

Eliminated  by  kidneys. 

Uses. — Trismus  neonatorum,  epilepsy,  chorea, 
habitual  constipation. 

Nitrites:  Amyl  Nitrite,  Nitro-Glycerine,  and 
Potassium  and  Sodium  Nitrites. 

Amyl  Nitrite  (inhalation),  m  ij — v. 

Effects. — Powerful  nervous  depressant.  Pro- 
duces sudden  relaxation  of  blood  vessels.  Stimu- 
lates heart. 

Uses. — Epilepsy  (aura),  angina  pectoris,  renal 
asthma,  migraine  with  local  vaso-motor  spasm,  and 
general  or  local  spasm. 

Nitro-Glycerine  (one  percent,  solution),  m  i. 

Effects.— Similar  to  Amyl  Nitrite;  less  rapidly 
developed  but  more  enduring. 

Uses. — Epilepsy,  chorea,  angina  pectoris,  chronic 
interstitial  nephritis,  cardiac  syncope,  cardiac 
dyspnoea,  cardiac  failure. 

Gelsemium.->-Tincturai  Gelsemii,       mv — xx. 

Effects. — Spinal  depressant,  depressant  to  circu- 
lation. Death  ensues  from  paralysis  of  respiratory 
center. 

Uses. — Neuralgia  (especially  of  the  fifth  nerve), 
migraine — combined  with  Cannibis  Indicae — 
sthenic  cases  of  pneumonia  and  pleurisy,  asthma, 
spasmodic  dysmenorrhoea,  localized  muscular 
spasm. 

Contra-indicated  where  heart  is  weak. 

Acidum  Hydrocyanicum  Dilutum,  m  i — v. 

Effects. — One  of  the  most  powerful  poisons 
known.  Depresses  brain,  spinal  cord,  respiratory 
and  circulatory  centers. 

Uses. — Coughs  of  a  spasmodic  character,  vomit- 
ing, gastralgia,  irritable  stomach,  enteralgia. 
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Lobelia. — Tinctura  Lobeliae,  mx — xxx. 

Effects. — Expectorant,  motor  depressant,  anti- 
spasmodic, diaphoretic,  emetic,  purgative. 

Uses. — Asthma  of  both  gastric  and  bronchial 
type. 

Contra-indicated  if  heart  is  diseased. 
Conium. — Preparations: 

Extractum  Conii  Alcoholicum,    gr.  i  j — x. 
Tinctura  Conii,  m  x — 3  i. 

Coninae  Hydrobromas,  gr.  1-60. 

(All  uncertain.) 
Effects. — Depressant  to  motor  nerves,  circulatory 
and  respiratory  centers. 

Uses. — Chorea,  acute  mania,  delirium  tremens, 
spasmodic  diseases. 

CARDIAC    STIMULANTS. 

Alcohol,  Ether,  Ammonium,  Atropine,  Digitalis, 
Caffeine,  Strophanthus,  Strychnine,  Cimicifuga. 

Alcohol. — Effects. — Stimulant,  anaesthetic,  anti- 
septic. 

1.  Cutaneous  System:  Irritant,  and  toughens 
skin. 

2.  Nervous  System:  Small  doses  at  first  stimu- 
late, later  depress.  Large  doses  paralyze  vaso- 
motors directly,  depress  brain  and  lower  nerve 
centers,  producing  inco-ordination. 

3.  Circulation:  Small  doses  stimulate  the  heart 
muscle,  increasing  rapidity  as  well  as  force  of  beat. 
Large  doses  depress  and  finally  paralyze. 

4.  Respiration:  Small  doses  stimulate,  large 
doses  depress. 

5.  Alimentary  Tract:  Small  doses  increase  se- 
cretion of  gastric  juice  and  improve  digestion. 
Large  doses  congest  and  weaken  digestion. 

6.  Metabolism:  Completely  oxidized  into  C  02, 
and  H2  O  by  tissues  to  extent  of  two  drachms.  Urea 
and  Carbonic  Acid  increased. 

7.  Temperature:  Is  lowered. 

Effects  (injurious). — Continued  use  of  small 
doses  disorders  digestion  and  hepatic  function,  in- 
creases connective  tissue  which  slowly  obliterates 
secretory  structure.  Hence,  primary  enlargement 
and  secondary  cirrhosis  of  different  viscerae,  fatty 
degeneration  of  the  blood  and  arterial  walls.  Epi- 
lepsy, amaurosis  and  insanity  may  result  from  its 
protracted  use. 

Effects  (good). — Moist  tongue  and  skin,  low- 
ered temperature,  improved  pulse,  less  delirium 
sleep.  s) 


Treatment  in  Acute  Poisoning:  External  heat, 
hypodermic  injection  of  Strychnine  and   Atropine. 

Treatment  in  Chronic  Poisoning:  Isolation  of 
patient,  gradual  withdrawal  of  the  alcohol.  Give 
Strychnine,  Atropine,  Capsicum,  Cinchona. 

Uses. — Externally. — In  evaporating  lotions  to 
toughen  parts,  as  back  or  nipple.  Gargle  in 
pharyngitis.     Locally  in  diphtheria. 

Internally. — Feeble  digestion  of  old  age  and 
convalescence.  Vomiting  (Champagne),  cholera 
infantum,  diarrhoea  (Burnt  Brandy).  Cardiac  de- 
pression (from  acute  diseases  as  fevers  and  inflam- 
mations), from  vegetable  and  animal  poisons,  septic 
poisoning  (as  from  dissecting  wounds).  Typhoid 
fever,  typhus  fever  and  diphtheria,  phthisis,  neu- 
ralgia, and  insomnia. 

Ammonium. — Preparations: 

Liquor  Ammonii  Acetatis,  3i-iv.  5ytc*vXe/i2*, 

Ammonii  Carbonas,  gr.  ij-x. 

Spiritus  Ammonii  Aromaticus,  3ps-i. 

Effects. — Local  irritant,  except  the  Chloride. 

1.  Nervous  System:   Stimulant. 

2.  Circulatory     System:    Increases  heart  action. 

3.  Respiratory  System:  Stimulates  respiration 
and  expectoration. 

1.  Cutaneous  System:  Promotes  perspiration. 

5.  Secretions:  Are  generally  increased. 

Eliminated  by  kidneys,  broncho-pulmonary  mu- 
cous membrane,  sweat  glands. 

Uses. — Externally. — To  vesicate,  as  a  rubefa- 
cient and  stimulant,  application  to  bites  and 
stings  of  insects,  restorative  in  fainting,  narcotic 
poisoning  and  Chloroform  narcosis.     Coryza. 

Internally. — Cardiac  stimulant,  headache  (from 
gastric  acidity),  inebriety,  bronchitis  (after  acute 
stage),  scarlatina,  variola,  muscular  rheumatism, 
neuralgia  of  fifth  nerve,  intercostal  neuralgia, 
chronic  hepatic  disease,  acute  functional  liver  dis- 
orders (use  the  Chloride).  Pneumonia,  hydrocy- 
anic acid  poisoning,  hysteria,  atheroma. 

Digitalis. — Preparations : 

Extractum  Digitalis,  gr.  £-£• 

Tinctura  Digitalis,  m  v-xx. 

Infusum  Digitalis,  f  3  ss-iv. 

Effects. — In  moderate  doses,slow  and  strengthens 
the  heart's  action,  raises  blood  pressure  and  causes 
diuresis.  In  large  doses,  sickness  and  vomiting, 
muscular  weakness,  labored  respiration,  and  finally 
death.  Lowers  temperature,  depresses  sexual  ap- 
paratus, contracts  uterus,  contracts  arterioles. 

Eliminated  by  kidneys.  ^~ 
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Uses. — Cardiac  stimulant  in  organic  diseases  of 
heart  when  compensatory  hypertrophy  is  not  com- 
plete (the  tincture).  Irritable  heart,  palpitation, 
pneumonia,  hemorrhages.  Renal  and  cardiac  dropsy 
(infusum  as  a  diuretic).  Menorrhagia  and  sperma- 
torrhoea. 

Contra-indicated  in  simple  cardiac  hypertrophy, 
and  fatty  heart. 

Guy's  Pill  for  renal  dropsy. 
B   Pulveris  Digitalis,  gr.  ss. 

Pulveris  Scillae,  gr.  ijss. 

MassaeHydrargyri,  __       gr.  iij. 

M.  f.  x  pilulae.    S.     One  or  two  at  bed-time. 
Hemorrhages: 

R   Tincturae  Digitalis,  ~  i  ss. 

Tincturae  Catechu,  ?  i. 

Extracti  Ergotae  Fluidi,  q.s.,  ad.  f  ii. 

M.  Sig.     One  dessertspoonful  every  hour  or  two. 
Cardiac  Dropsy: 
B   Pulveris  Scillae, 
Pulveris  Digitalis, 

Caffeinae  Citratis,  ~aT  3  ss. 

Hydrargyri  Chloridi  Mitis,  gr.  v. 

M.  f.  x  pilulae  no.  xxx. 
Sig.     One  pill  three  times  a  day. 
Strophanthus. — Preparations: 

Tinctura  Strophanthi  (1-20),  m  i-x. 

Strophanthinum,  gr.  irg-~TTcr- 

Effects. — Promotes  appetite,  improves  digestion. 
Cardiac  tonic,  slows  heart-beat,  lengthens  interval 
between  contractions  and  increases  the  energy  of 
muscular  tissue.     It  does    not   produce  vaso-motor 
contractions  of  the  arterioles.     Diuretic  by  the  di- 
rect stimulation  of  renal  circulation. 
Strophanthinum  is  a  local  anaesthetic. 
Uses. — Cardiac    stimulant,   especially  of  Mitral 
Disease.      Dyspnoea    of     elderly    patients.      For 
dyspnoea,  dropsy  and  uraemia  of  Bright's  Disease. 
Palpitation,  exopthalmic  goitre,  pulmonary  oedema 
due  to  valvular  disease  or  pneumonia,  as  a  diuretic 
in  cardiac  and  renal  dropsy. 
Cimicifuga. — Preparation : 

Extractum   Cimicifugae  Fluidum,    m  i-x. 
Effects. — Cardiac  stimulant  in  small  doses.  Con- 
tracts unstriped    muscular    fibers.     Stimulates   di- 
gestion, generative  functions,  and  uterus. 

Uses. — Chorea,  cardiac  diseases,  neuralgia  (espe- 
cially ovarian),  rheumatism,  bronchitis  (sub-acute 
or  chronic),  uterine  tonic  previous  to  delivery,  im- 
potence. 


Caffeine. — Caffeinae  Citras,  gr.  i-v. 

Effects. — Cardiac  and  renal  stimulant.  Dimin- 
ishes tissue  waste. 

Circulation:  Increases  pulse  rate  and  raises 
blood  pressure. 

Nervous  System:  Cerebral  and  spinal  stimulant. 
Makes  people  "nervous." 

Kidneys:  Increases  diuresis  by  direct  stimula- 
tion of  secretory  epithelium — increases  solids  as 
well  as  fluids  of  urine. 

Uses. — Cardiac  stimulant  (indications  same  as 
Digitalis).  Cbronic  Bright's  Disease,  cardiac  and 
renal  dropsies,  opium  poisoning,  headache  due  to 
nerve  strain  (combined  with  Phenacetine  or  Bro- 
mides). 

Contra-indicated  in  acute  Bright's  Disease. 

CARDIAC    SEDATIVES. 

Antimonium. — Preparations: 

Antimonii  et  Potassi  Tartras  (as  a  f 

diaphoretic  or  expectorant),  gr.1-16-1-6. 
(As  an  emetic),  gr.  i.  every  15  min. 

Syrupus  Scillae  Compositus,  m  v-3  i.  ^ 

Pilulae  Antimonii  Compositae  (alterative). 
(Plummer's  Pills)  Calomel  and  Anti. 
mony,  ~aa"  gr.  ss. 

Effects. — Locally  applied  produces  pustules. 
Inter'nally. — Is  a  nerve  sedative  and  paralyzant, 
diaphoretic,  emetic  (occasionally  causes  diarrhoea), 
cardiac    sedative,   and     increases    secretions   from 
bronchial  mucous  membranes. 

Eliminated  by  kidneys  and  mucous    membranes. 
Toxic  action. — Prostration. 
Antidotes. — Tannin  and  general  stimulants. 
Uses. — Delirium    tremens,    bronchitis    (Mistura 
Glycyrrhiza  Composita),  broncho-pneumonia,  croup 
(Syrupus  Scillae  Compositus),  Pertussis,  febriculae, 
tonsillitis,  orchitis. 

Aconitum. — Preparations : 

Tinctura  Aconiti,  m  i-v. 

Aconitina,  gr.  1-300—1-200. 

Linimentum  Aconitinae,       [gr.  i-ii  to  3  i.] 

Effects. — Locally. — Tingling  of  membranes. 

Nervous  System:  Paralysis  of   reflex  and  motor 

power  of  cord. 

Respiration:  Slows  and  eventually  paralyzes. 
Circulation:  At  first  slows    heart  action,  dimin- 
ishes blood  pressure,  pulse  becomes   rapid,    feeble 
and  irregular,  at  last  stopping  in  diastole. 
Cutaneous  System:  Diaphoresis. 
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Tannin,    Alcohol,    hypo- 


Renal  System:  Polyuria.    ] 

Eliminated  by  kidneys.^ 

Antidotes. — Charcoal, 
dermic  injection  of  digitalis. 

Uses. — Now  used  where  phlebotomy  was  per- 
formed, tonsillitis,  pharyngitis,  febriculae  (early), 
incipient  inflammations  (early),  pericarditis,  pleu- 
ritis,  nephritis  after  scarlatina,  neuralgias. 

Avoid  in   heart  disease,    old  age.     In  ointments 
avoid  abrasions,  mucous  membranes  and  fissures. 
Veratrum  Virkle. — Preparations : 
Tinctura  Veratri  Viridis,  m  ij-x. 

Unguentum  Veratrinae. 

Effects. — Nervous  System:  Prostration  of  muscu- 
lar powor. 

Circulation:  Lowers  pulse,  lessens  tension. 

Alimentary  Tract:  Vomiting  and  purging. 

Antidotes:  Alcohol  and  Ammonia. 

Uses. — Acute  pneumonia,  pleuritis,  pericarditis, 
puerperal  eclampsia,  acute  mania,  superficial  neu- 
ralgias. 

RUSH  SEWING  CIRCEE. 

DRAMA  IN  ONE  ACT FOUK  SCENES. 

DRAMATIS  PERSONAE. 

Professor  of  Surgery.  Clerk. 

Dolph.  Butcher. 

Hello  Girls.        Telephones.  Students. 
Intestines,  etc. 


Scene  I. 
Arena.     Enter  Professor  and  Dolph. 

Prof. — Dolph,  you  must  get  me  three  hundred 
(300)  feet  of  hog  intestines  for  the  21st  of  De- 
cember. 

Dolph — Aye  do  nodt  know  whaer  Aye  kann  gat 
so  moach  hawg  gut. 

Prof. — You  must  get  it  anyway!     (Exit  Prof.) 

Dolph — Veil,  Aye  shall  haf  toe  ask  Mestar 
Ghould.     (Exit.  Dolph.) 

Scene  II. 
College  Office.     Dolph  and  Clerk  Ghould. 
Clerk — Well,  Dolph,  what   can  I  do  for  you  to- 
day? 

Dolph — Mestar  Ghould,  Aye  bane  in  a  big 
trooble;  Prifessor,  he  say  Aye  haf  to  bring  tree 
hondard  foots  hog-guts !  Whaer  shall  Aye  gat  dose 
guts? 
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Clerk — Go  way  and  stop  your  fooling,  g 

Dolph — No  foolin'  'tall!  gotter  gid  'im  else  the 
Prifessor  he  git  mad. 

Clerk — Well,  well,  well,  some  joke  of  the  boys; 
I'll  call  up  the  Professor.     (Exit  Dolph.) 

Brrrrrr  a-hello!  C-e-n-t-r-a-1!  hello!  let  me  have 
number  'leventy  leventy  nine.  Is  this  Professor 
Cuttem?  Ah!  Professor,  this  is  Ghould,  ha-ha! 
Dolph  has  had  a  good  joke  played  on  him;  I 
thought  I'd  tell  you  about  it.  The  boys  have  put 
him  up  to  getting  some — ah!  some — ah! — bog- 
guts — what's  that?  H  o  g  g  u  t  s.  Understand — 
h-o-g-g-u-t — intestines  of  the  hog;  whaaat!  !  oh! 
is  that  so?  Well,  I'll  send  right  out  and  get  them. 
Goo'by.     Ting-a-ling-a-ling. 

Scene  III. 
Butcher-shop.     Butcher  and  clerk. 

Clerk — Well,  Mr.  Fleischhacker,  you  may  send 
over  some  tenderloins  and  a  good  roast  of  beef  for 
to-morrow;  and,  ah — I  want  three  hundred  feet  of 
hog's  insides  sent  to  the  college. 

Butcher — Haw!  haw!  dot  vas  a  pully  choke! 
You  dink  I  vas  some  schbring  schickins? 

Clerk — Oh,  no!  I  would  not  take  you  to  be  so 
old. 

Butcher — Ach  was!  Abril  fools  gomes  next 
schbring. 

Clerk  (aside) — Confound  that  hog  business! 
When  I  get  into  anything  like  this  again  you  may 
take  me  to  the  sky  parlor!  (To  butcher):  Here  is 
your  money,  send  over  the  guts.     (Exeunt  omnes.) 

Scene  IV. 
Students,  intestines,  etc.     Enter  Professor. 

Students—  WHOOPEE!  YOW  OW  OW!  ! 
STAMPOORAH!  !  ! 

Professor — Gentlemen.  Ahem!  It  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  bring  before  you  some  three  hundred 
feet  of  the  internal  economy  of  the  hog.  The 
specimens  have  been  divided  into  one  hundred  and 
fifty  job  lots;  each  man  will  repair  the  specimen 
intrusted  to  his  care  and  then  return  to  me  for  ex- 
amination. 

Tumultuous  applause,  cat  calls,  screeching, 
stamping  and  curtain  falls. 


New  Mexico  Tom  is  requested  to  encourage  a 
smile— once  in  a  while — upon  his  downcast  vis- 
age. 
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COOK  COUNTY  HOSPITAL  INTERNESHIP. 

The  regular  annual  competitive  examination  for 
positions  as  internes  in  Cook  County  Hospital  will 
be  held  in  March.  The  arrangement  of  the  service 
of  the  resident  staff  gives  rise  to  eight  vacancies 
yearly.  As  credentials,  competitors  must  present 
a  diploma  from  a  regular  medical  college  or  a  cer- 
tificate from  the  college  authorities  that  they  will 
graduate  within  four  months  after  examination. 
For  several  years  a  written  examination  has  been 
held  on  each  of  the  following  branches  of  medi- 
cine: Anatomy,  physiology,  surgery,  chemistry, 
materia  medica  and  therapeutics,  gynaecology,  ob- 
stetrics, eye  and  ear,  practice  of  medicine,  and  path- 
ology. The  method  of  conducting  the  examination 
secures  the  least  possible  unfairness  to  competitors. 
The  eight  candidates  having  the  highest  average 
are  recommended  by  the  medical  board  to  the 
county  commissioners  for  appointment  as  members 
of  the  house  staff.  The  order  of  rotation  of  service 
affords  the  greatest  possible  experience  in  the  vari- 
ous departments  of  medicine  during  eighteen 
months.  Following  the  thorough  theoretical  course 
of  study  so  necessary  for  appointment,  the  unlim- 
ited practical  experience  obtained  is  invaluable, 
and  only  those  who  have  served  can  fully  appre- 
ciate the  great  worth  of  an  interneship  in  Cook 
County  Hospital.  Bertram  W.  Sippy, 

Chief  of  Internes. 


OUR  FUNNY  MEN. 


Did  you  ever  meet  a  real  "  funny  "  man?  Have 
you  ever  stopped  to  think  how  many  "  funny  "  men 
we  have  at  Rush?  Do  you  know  the  man  who 
scrapes  his  feet  on  the  floor  and  stamps  when  one 
of  his  fellow  classmates  must  leave  the  room  and 
tries  to  do  so  with  the  least  possible  disturbance? 
He  is  one  of  these  "  funny  "  men  who  cannot  sup- 
press his  hilarious  proclivities  for  at  least  an  hour. 
Do  you  ever  sit  by  the  individual  who  draws  car- 
toons of  his  classmates  and  sends  them  across  the 
room,  thus  portraying  some  unfortunate  defect  of 
some  student?  He  then  relapses  into  a  fit  of  glee 
that  is  hardly  suppressible  and  frequently  bursts 
into  guttural  sounds.  Were  you  ever  convulsed 
with  laughter  at  the  man  who  tears  paper  into 
small  bits  and  scatters  it  over  the  gentleman  who 
unfortunately  sits  below  him?  He  is  another  "  fun- 


ny" man  who  wears  a  bandage  around  his  chest 
to  check  the  upheavals  of  his  mirthful  nature.  Did 
you  ever  notice  that  some  of  these  same  "  funny  " 
individuals  took  a  leave  of  absence  very  quickly 
and  without  perceptible  noise  if  their  names  were 
mentioned  in  the  arena?  Simply  because  they  have 
lost  the  thread  of  thought  and  were  unable  to  re- 
turn from  their  merry  pranks  to  duty. 

There  can  be  no  objection  to  a  good  wholesome 
joke  of  any  kind,  but  when  a  man  cannot  conjure 
one  from  his  own  brain  it  is  folly  to  grab  at  a 
forlorn  trick  of  antiquity  and  repeat  it  until  it  be- 
comes a  nonsensical  farce.  It  is  also  human  to 
laugh,  and  a  man  without  that  characteristic  has  no 
place  in  a  crowd  of  boys  of  which  Rush  now 
boasts.  But  a  man  who  can  see  anything  risible  in 
those  antediluvian  tricks  would  surely  die  from 
laughter  at  the  sight  of  the  mummified  bodies  of  the 
ancients. 

Yet  the  "  funny  "  man  has  a  place  in  society  and 
no  less  a  place  in  the  society  of  the  medical  fra- 
ternity because  they  are  brought  in  contact  with 
human  suffering  on  every  hand.  The  real  "  funny" 
student  is  he  who  from  his  own  mind  may  concoct 
a  "  catch  "  question  upon  the  subject  in  hand  that 
may  draw  out  a  ridiculous  answer  from  his  brother 
student,  or  he  who  devolves  from  his  own  mind 
some  plan  of  merry-making  that  will  not  disturb 
the  earnest  endeavor  of  his  brother  to  gain  a  few 
ideas  from  the  lecture.  J.  R. 


The  following  is  the  College  Glee  Club,  under 
the  able  direction  of  our  popular  chorister,  R.  D. 
Kelso,  who  leads  on  first  tenor:  First  tenor,  O.  L. 
Thompson,  R.  P.  Eckart;  second  tenor,  W.  L. 
Carlyle,  Thomas  Miller;  first  basso,  G.  A.  Skinner, 
Edward  Luehr;  second  basso,  L.  B.  Trux  and 
Perry.  All  the  gentlemen  carry  their  parts  well, 
and  ere  spring  is  here  with  her  many  pleasures 
and  disappointments  in  store  for  us,  we  will  have 
a  Glee  Club  such  as  will  do  honor  to  themselves, 
class  and  school. 


Frazer  is  well  known  as  the  most  properly 
dressed  man  in  College.  He  has  lately  added  to 
his  wardrobe  a  light-brown  tweed  from  England. 
A  visit  to  his  room  revealed  the  latest  fashion 
plates  and  a  great 'assortment  of  "four-in-hands,"  of 
various  hues. 
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IN  THE  FACUIiTT. 

Doctors  Herrick  and  Murphy  have  been  reap- 
pointed, respectively,  to  the  medical  and  surgi- 
cal departments  of  the  Cook  County  Hospital. 

Professor  Etheridge  gave  a  most  enjoyable  and 
instructive  lecture  on  "The  Code"  Thursday  even- 
ing, February  4.  Many  ladies  were  present  who 
were  appreciative  listeners. 

Professor  Herrick  told  the  class  of  a  patient  who 
was  so  thin  that  he  could  not  tell  whether  he  had  a 
stomachache  or  a  back-ache. 

Professor  Bevan  gave  an  hour  examination  on 
the  arteries.  The  questions  were  as  follows:  1. 
Write  fifteen  minutes  on  the  carotid  arteries.  2. 
Draw  a  diagram  of  the  arteries  of  the  upper  ex- 
tremity. 3.  Describe  ligation  of  femoral  artery  in 
Scarpa's  Triangle  and  in  Hunter's  Canal.  4.  De- 
scribe the  arteries  and  their  positions  in  the  stump 
of  amputation  at  middle  of  leg,  at  hip,  and  at  mid- 
dle of  forearm. 


WHERE  AXD  WHEN  OUR  FACULTY 
GRADUATED. 

Prof.  DeLaskie  Miller,  Geneva  Medical  College, 
1842. 

Prof.  E.  L.  Holmes,  Harvard  Medical  School, 
1854. 

Prof.  Nicholas  Senn,  Chicago  Medical  College, 
1868,  and  University  of  Munich,  1878. 

Prof.  J.  B.  Hamilton,  Rush  Medical  College, 
1869. 

Prof.  H.  M.  Lyman,  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  N.  Y.,  1861. 

Prof.  J.  H.  Etheridge,  Rush  Medical  College, 
1869. 

Prof.  W.  S.  Haines,  Chicago  Medical  College, 
1873. 

Prof.  J.  Nevins  Hyde,  Department  of  Medicine, 
University  of  Penn.,  1869. 

Prof.  Norman  Bridge,  Chicago  Medical  College, 
1868. 

Prof.  A.  D.  Bevan,  Rush  Medical  College,  1883. 

Prof.  J.  Suydam  Knox,  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,  N.  Y.,  1866. 


Prof.  E.  Fletcher  Ingals,  Rush  Medical  College, 
1871. 

Prof.  D.R.  Brovver,  Medical  Department,  Univer- 
sity of  Georgetown,  1864. 

Prof.  J.  M.  Dodson,  Rush  Medical  College,  1882. 

Prof.  Sanger  Brown,  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical 
College,  1880. 

Prof.  D.  T.  Nelson,  Harvard  Medical  School, 
1865. 

Prof  T.  W.  Brophy,  Rush  Medical  College, 
1880. 

Prof.  W.  T.  Belfield,  Rush  Medical  College, 
1878. 

Prof.  D.  W.  Graham,  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical 
College,  1872. 

Prof.  H.  N.  Moyer,  Rush  Medical  College,  1879. 

Prof.  A.  C.  Cotton,  Rush  Medical  College,  1878. 

Prof.  H.  P.  Merriman,  Chicago  Medical  College, 
1865. 

Prof.  J.  B.  Herrick,  Ruso.  Medical  College,  1888. 

Prof.  J.  H.  Salisbury,  Rush  Medical  College,  1878. 


AMONG  THE  ALUMNI. 

Doctor  Lowell,  '88,  has  located  at  Rogers  Park. 
The  doctor  has  acquired  a  lucrative  practice.  For 
some  time  he  has  been  the  health  inspector  of  the 
town.    Again  a  Rush  man  comes  out  ahead. 

Dr.  L.  H.  Prino,  '85,  who  was  an  assistant  to 
Professor  Gunn  in  the  surgical  clinic  and  later 
Professor  Parkes'  assistant,  has  located  in  Batavia, 
Illinois.  For  a  time  he  was  resident  physician  in 
the  insane  asylum  at  Kankakee,  Illinois. 

* 

Dr.  George  A.  Wilson,  '66,  is  taking  a  post- 
graduate course  at  Rush  this  term.  He  has  prac- 
ticed law  ever  since  he  graduated,  but  returns  now 
for  the  purpose  of  brushing  up  medicine  with  the 
idea  of  taking  active  part  in  the  medical  profession 
in  the  near  future. 

* 

Professor  E.  P.  Davis,  whose  Manual  on  Practical 
Obstetrics  was  reviewed  in  our  last  issue,  is  a 
graduate  of  Rush,  class  1882.  Dr.  Davis  for- 
merly was  superintendent  of  the  Presbyterian  Hos- 
pital, the  first  to  be  appointed  to  that  important 
position.  He  is  professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Dis- 
eases of  Children  in  the  Philadelphia  Policlinic  and 
Clinical  Instructor  of  Obstetrics  in  Jefferson  Med- 
ical College. 
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Wolapukus   has   added    to  trembolisr 
gumentous  and  subcutous. 


subinte- 


Pierce  is  the  man  to  whom  Prof.  Senn  says  we 
should  all  tip  our  hats  on  the  anatomy-  question. 
Here's  our  hand,  Pierce;  may  your  good  luck  con- 
tinue. 


W.  L.  Oarlyle  is  a  member  of  the  Union  Park 
Choral  Society,  and  is  one  of  the  best  singers  in  the 
college. 


Everyone  has  been  remarking  ( 
he  first  snowfall.  They  refer 
evening. 


n  the  earliness  of 
to    class-election 


"Don't  you  say  you  didn't"  said  the  angry  buzz- 
saw  to  the  inadvertent  finger,  "  I  saw-yer" — Bos- 
ton Post. 


Professor   of   Anatomy — "  Mi 

does  the  tensor  tarsi  take  origin?" 

Mr.  Rush — "The  tarsal  bones." 


Rush,    where 


A  young  lady  of  our  acquaintance  heard  that 
Rush  had  two  Barrs.  She  wanted  to  know  if  many 
patronized  the  iniquitous  resorts. 

"The  Amnion  Quartette  "is  the  latest  organ- 
ization in  the  College.  The  two  students  with  em- 
bryonic proclivities  no  doubt  are  "  in  it." 

Doctor;  "If  you  don't  take  this  castor  oil  I'll 
have  to  pour  it  down  you." 

Patient:  "  If  you  do  I'll  castor  oil  out." 

"  They  say  X has  water  on  the  brain." 

"Where  did  he  get  it?" 
"  What — the  water?" 
"  No — the  brain." — Life. 


The  article  on  "  Gallitis  "  in  the  October  number 
of  The  Corpuscle  had  a  palliative,  if  not  a  curative, 
effect  on  some  of  the  "  fresh  boys  "  of  the  college. 
More  such  articles  will  be  welcomed  by  the  stu- 
dious  element  of  the  class. 

A  senior  advocates  a  new  scheme  for  the  edifi- 
cation of  the  students.  His  idea  is  to  have  a  mu- 
seum of  college  monstrosities.  Through  the  medium 
of  The  Corpuscle  he  offers  himself  as  "  Jo- Jo 
the  dog-faced  boy."   Freaks,  step  forward!  ! 

AMONG    THE    FREAKS. 

Fat  Lady  to  Wildman  of  Borneo:  "I  am  very 
fond  of  travel.     Have  you  ever  been  abroad?" 

"No,"  replied  the  Wildman,  "  I  ain't  never  been 
out  of  Chicago." — Life. 

Dr.  E.  King,  D.  J.,  wishes  us  to  publish  the  fact 
that  he  was  rattled  when  Professor  Bevan  called 
him  to  the  arena  to  reduce  a  dislocation  on  a  ca- 
daver. 

A  King  should  never  be  disconcerted  by  his  sub- 
jects. 

Mr.  Neiopop — "Doctor,  is  insomnia  conta- 
gious?" 

Dr.  Paresis — -"  Certainly  not;  why  do  you  ask?" 
Mr.  N~. — "Because  when    our  baby  is  troubled 
with  insomnia  my  wife  and  I  seem  to  catch  it,  too." 
-Life. 


A  D.  J.,  who  attends  the  quizzes  on  medicine, 
told  Professor  Herrick  that  inspiration  is  longer 
than  respiration.  Also  that  dullness  may  be  heard 
in  catarrhal  pneumonia  on  auscultation.  x 

The  Bi-chloride  of  Gold  treatment  is  being  so 
much  talked  of  that  I  think  someone  should  give 
The  Corpuscle  an  article  on  the  subject.  I  know 
of  no  one  better  fitted  to  do  so  than  Dr.  A.  F. 
Miller,  who  devoted  his  entire  vacation  of  '91  in 
a  study  of  the  subject.  Farmer. 


The  notice  in  the  last  issue  to  the  effect  that  Mr. 

Sulleba  had    recently    married  was    an    unfounded 

rumor.     We   regret  that  such  a  false  report  should 

be  published  in  The  Corpuscle,  but  hope  that  our 

premature    announcement    may   be    the    herald   of 

coming  bliss. 

*      * 

"  It  is  never  too  late  to  mend."  The  Corpuscle 
has  been  very  negligent  in  overlooking  the  worthy 
examples  set  by  two  of  our  dear  classmates.  In 
the  last  six   months  Wdliam    B.  Gna<ji  and   Clar- 
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ence  P.  Wikoff  have  perpetrated  matrimony. 
Congratulations  are  extended  to  the  happy  bene- 
dicts. 

Oar  Junior  students  are  so  zealous  in  their  ana- 
tomical studies  that  they  walk  through  the  streets 
in  broad  daylight  carrying  bones  of  all  sizes  and 
descriptions.  This  is  hardly  the  proper  thing  to 
do,  for  a  piece  of  paper  wrapped  around  the  bone 
would  not  be  much  trouble  to  the  student,  and  the 
public  eye  would  certainly  look  with  more  favor 
on  such  a  package. 

One  of  the  professors  of  the  Woman's  Medical 
College  told  the  fair  damsels  who  listen  to  his  lect- 
ures, that  a  Rush  man  wrote  in  an  examination  that 
two  of  the  signs  of  physical  diagnosis  were  oscula-  . 
tion  and  palpitation.  Probably  the  student  who  gave 
the  above  answer  had  just  learned  the  fact  that  the 
latter  sign  was  a  frequent  sequence  to  the  oscula- 
tory  act  when  the  kiss  was  given  to  a  pretty  girl. 

The  countenance  of  Bouchard  has  lately  given 
birth  to  a  beard,  a  la  Francaise.  The  haughty 
mustache  which  was  once  the  pride  of  Minneapo- 
lis is  now  thrown  into  the  background  by  a  scrubby 
growth.  Many  of  the  young  hopefuls  who  expect 
to  be  launched  this  year  have  encouraged  hirsute 
crops  as  a  way  and  means  of  bread  and  butrer.  A 
Presto  Change,  from  the  youth  to  the  apparently 
middle-aged  practitioner. 

Rush  has  a  D.  J.  who  probably  thinks  he  is 
attending  the  Woman's  College,  as  he  invariably 
replies  to  his  fellow-students'  queries,  "  Yes 
inarm,"  or  "  No  marm."  He  has  been  known  even 
to  make  use  of  such  an  epithet  as  "  my  dear,"  in 
addressing  his  comrades.  We  all  are  appreciative 
of  such  endearing  terms  when  they  come  from  our 
amorous  friends  of  the  weaker  sex,  but  never  from 
our  too  intiusive  classmates. 

•::■  "  -x- 
Jf  the  restaurants  in  the  vicinity  of  Rush  should 
close  up,  the  boys  will  not  have  much  difficulty  in 
getting  one  or.  two  meals  from  their  own  numbers. 
One  could  get  a  Cherrie,  though  it  might  be  sour; 
another  if  he  be  good  enough  could  get  the  Plumb; 
a  Bullock  would  furnish  many  with  wholesome 
food;  a  Fox  might  not  be  appetizing,  but  as  a  last 
resort  would  go;  an  old  Lamb   probably  would  be 


tough,  but  then  what  matters  that  when  hunger  is 
the  spice  for  the  meat?  Martins,  though  small,  may 
be  good  eating. 

Even  medical  students  have  their  anxieties  and 
disappointments.  A  striking  example  of  honest 
endeavor  beset  with  difficulty  is  most  amusingly 
illustrated  by  the  desperate  efforts  made  by  some 
of  the  boys  to  grow  a  presentable  whisker.  The 
CoitPuscLE  extends  its  sympathy  and  encourage- 
ment, and  advises  them  not  to  be  disheartened  by 
temporary  failure,  or  the  production  of  a  Gray  mi- 
croscopical specimen,  but  to  persevere  and  keep  in 
mind  those  particularly  appropriate  words:  "  Non 
infinitum  sed  inceptum." 


Editor  of  The  Corpuscle:  A  reply  to  an 
article  in  the  December  number  of  The  Corpuscle 
by  T.  J.  W.,  "  Should  a  physician  dispense  his  own 
prescriptions?" 

The  writer  answers  this  question  in  the  affirma- 
tive and  gives  among  his  reasons  repetition  of  pre- 
scriptions by  the  pharmacist.  Now,  if  a  physician 
wishes  to  avoid  this  he  can  do  so  by  having  words 
to  that  effect  printed  on  his  prescription  blanks  or 
by  adding  the  words,  "  Non  repetendV  and  no 
reputable  pharmacist  will  refill  them  after  that. 

Substituting  is  done  less  than  the  writer  of  the 
article  and  the  laity  in  general  thinks.  Very  few 
druggists  ever  criticise  a  prescription  given  to  them 
for  compounding,  and  every  prudent  pharmacist 
purchases  the  best  drugs  that  money  can  ob- 
tain, especially  for  his  prescription  department. 
Now,  let  me  give  reasons  why  a  physician  should 
not  dispense  his  own  prescriptions: 

First,  because  he  does  not  know  how.  There 
are  but  few  physicians  that  are  able  to  dispense  the 
more  difficult  preparations  as  some  emulsions,  oint- 
ments or  suppositories.  They  receive  no  practical 
education  in  that  line  at  our  college  or  any  other 
medical  college. 

Secondly,  because  it  is  impracticable.  A  physi- 
cian may  visit  a  patient  and  spend  half  an  hour  or 
more  in  diagnosing  and  advising  for  the  care  of  his 
patient,  but  he  has  hardly  spare  time  enough  to 
spend  another  hour  preparing  a  great  many  cap- 
sules, and  probably  an  ointment  and  a  physic,  for 
him.  This  would  do  for  a  recent  graduate,  but 
hardly  for  a  physician  with  even  an  ordinary  prac- 
tice. E.  W. 
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R.  E.  LeCount,  D.  D.  Bishop,  S.  C.  Pierce  and  A.  F. 
Sippy  secured  positions  in  the  Cook  Couuty  Hospital  as 
internes,  having  passed  the  required  examination. 
The  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  although 
having  fifteen  candidates  did  not  secure  one  Place. 
Hurrah  for  Old  Rush! 


EDITORIAL. 

The  Rush  buys  have  a  cause  for  complaint  at  their 
experience  in  Lake  Forrest  last  fall  when  they  attend- 
ed the  field  exercises  of  the  University.  The  invita- 
tion was  extended  only  three  or  four  days  before  the 
event  came  off.  There  was  scarcely  time  to  make  the 
necessary  arrangements  for  going  out  to  that  beautiful 
suburb.  After  all  the  plans  had  been  perfected  and 
an  enthusiastic  crowd  had  reached  the  depot  at  Lake 
Forest  they  found  that  the  hosts  had  not  even  delega- 
ted one  man  to  meet  and  conduct  them  to  the  field.  At 
lunch  time  again  they  were  doomed  to  disappointment, 
fur  nut  even  a  glass  of  water  was  off  ered  them  to  quench 
their  thirst.  The  men  who  were  fortunate  enough  to 
obtain  places  in  the  small  village  restaurant  bad  their 
cravings  satisfied,  while  the  rest  tightened  their  belts 
and  waited  until  they  reached  the  city.  If  the  boys 
bad  not  been  .notified  to  the  contrary,  they  would  have 
gladly  brought  their  own  lunches,  but  notice  was  given 
them  that  it  would  be  unnecessary,  that  ample  food 
would  be  provided  by  the  management  of  the  athletic 
cbnmiitteee. 

The  Stentor  states  that  the  college  students  bad 
indoor  sports  lately.  Why  did  they  not  extend 
an  invitation  to  the  Bush  boys  to  compete  in 
the  contests?  There  are  men  in  Rush  who  would  do 
credit  to  the  medical  department  and  to  themselves  in 
the  competitions.  If  we  are  members  id'  one  grand 
university,  let  us  be  so  in  spirit  and  in  common  inter- 
est, as  well  as  in  name. 

Rush  men  are  peculiarly  situated;  they  have  not 
many  opportunities  to  extend  courtesies  to  the  other 
departments,  but  it  is  certainly  true  that  if  an  occasion 
should  occur  the  other  schools  of  the  university  would 
not  be  forgotten,  and  in  the  near  future  one  will  occur. 

In  behalf  of  the  college  The  Corpuscle  invites  the 
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students  of  Lake    F< 
'•Class   Day"  at  4  P. 
college  am  [ill  i  theater. 


it   to   attend    the    exerci 
.Monday.  .March    28th,  i 


The  schedules  showing  where  and  wheji  the  various 
examinations  are  to  be  held  have  tilled  a  long-felt 
want,  With  the  present  method  we  are  sure  of  our 
several  examinations.  We  know  exactly  when  each 
ordeal  is  to  come  to  pass  and  can  make  arrangements 
accordingly.  No  man  can  complain  that  he  was 
not  informed' early  enough  for  him  to  have  a  review  of 
his  work.  Also  as  notices  are  laid  down  in  black  and 
White  no  alterations  can  he  made  as  has  been  done  in 
the  past.  There  is  nothing  so  discouraging  as  to  go  to 
the  examination  room  with  the  expectation  of  taking 
an  exam.,  and  then  to  he  informed  that  the  professor 
is  unavoidably  detained,  and  the  examination  will  be 
given  in  the  future — no  one  knows  when. 

We  welcome  the  innovation  and  recommend  another 
plan,  the  adoption  of  which  will  simplify  matters  and 
leave  no  paths  through  which  doubts  can  arise. 
When  the  faculty  decide  upon  a  certain  course  of 
action  affecting  the  students  that  action  he  printed 
in  The  Corpuscle.  All  the  students  can  read  the 
notices  and  fully  understand  their  purport,  and  thus 
there  will  be  no  occasion  for  complaint.  The  plan 
has  not  been  feasible  in  the  past,  but  now  that  the 
college  has  an  organ  it  should  he  used  for  informing 
the  students  of  such  facts  as  are  of  immediate  import- 
ance. From  month  to  month  there  are  many  pro- 
ceedings transacted  of  which  the  students  should  be 
informed.  When  notices  are  given  verbally  many 
never  hear  of  them,  or  do  not  attach  much  importance 
to  the  remarks  at  the  time.  But  when  such  notices 
appear  in  the  paper  over  the  signature  of  the  secre- 
tary, or  other  proper  official,  they  will  have  an  official 
value.  

The  few  sunny  days — faint  harbingers  of  spring — 
which  have  visited  us  the  past  week,  have  suggested 
summer  sports,  and  among  these  is  the  great  American 
game  of  base  ball.  Physical  training  is  what  the  medi- 
cal student  usually  sadly  neglects  in  his  wild  rush  for 
knowledge,  and  it  is  too  often  we  see  men  healing  the 
ills  of  others,  who  for  want  of  exercise  in  their  youth 
have  developed  a  malady  that  the  Great  Physician 
alone  can  cure.  After  the  medical  student  has  spent 
six  months  in  hard  study,  the  remainder  of  the  year 
should  be  devoted  to  the  enjoyment  of  out-door  exer- 
cise, and  acquiring  enough  energy  to  tide  him  over 
another  term's  work.  The  spring  term  should  be  a 
season  of  study,  combined  with  pleasure,  and  not 
study  alone.  We  have  a  few  enthusiastic  base  ball 
men  at  Push,  and  it    will  take    only    a  few  days  to  se- 


lect two  or  more  teams  that  by  practising  together 
could  devolop  a  college  team  second  to  none  in  the 
country.  Mr.  Morris  stands  at  the  head  of  the  list  in 
Push  athletics,  and  if  matters  were  placed  in  his 
hands,  we  would  surely  have  an  organization  that 
would  be  profitable  and  enjoyable  to  a  great  many  of 
our  students.  A  college  league  could  easily  be  ar- 
ranged with  Lake  Forest.  Evanston  and  other  col- 
leges, and  we  surely  would  be  filled  with  admiration  to 
see  the  penant  hanging  on  our  walls.  All  these  things 
are  possible,  and  with  little  agitation  the  base  ball 
fever  will  he  started  and  many  of  our  boys  will  respond 
with  enthusiasm  when  they  hear,  "  Hi  there! 
Now  you're  off  !  !  Slide  !  !  Hang  a  lantern  on  it!  !  ! "  ' 
We  undoubtedly  have  "twirlers"  in  our  number  that  can 
"  twist  the  ball  around  the  batter's  neck.  "  and  young 
colts  would  be  trotted  out  that  would  prove  to  be  won- 
ders. While  spring  advances  other  colleges  are  work- 
ing up  their  teams.  Push  should  go  to  work  and  ac- 
cept challenges  from  other  clubs. 


The  chair  of  Materia  Medica  in  the  spring  term  is 
tilled  by  contest;  the  faculty  selecti  ng  the  man  after  hear- 
ing him  lecture.  Tuesday  evening,  the  1st,  the  contest 
was  held  to  fill  the  chair.  After  the  boys  sang  all 
the  late  songs  and  gave  their  famous  war  cry,  and 
guyed  all  belated  individuals,  the  faculty  arrived  on 
the  scene  and  President  Holmes  in  turn  introduced 
the  three  candidates. 

Dr.  Webber  spoke  first,  and  with  "Opium''  as  his 
subject,  gave  an  interesting  and  instructive  lecture. 
He  reviewed  its  history  and  effects  upon  different  na- 
tionalities; gave  its  composition  and  chemical  proper- 
ties, to  all  of  which  our  Professor  of  Chemistry  uncon- 
consciously  nodded  assent.  He  gave  its  therapeutics, 
and  dwelt  at  length  upon  its  toxic  properties.  Mr. 
Webber  having  to  break  the  ice  was  at  quite  a  disad- 
vantage, but  he  soon  overcame  his  embarassment  and 
talked  freely  and  earnestly. 

Before  the  next  speaker  was  called,  Professor  Cotton 
was  noticed  on  the  west  perch,  and  the  boys,  kindly, 
but  vehemently,  asked  him  to  come  down,  but  he 
smiled  and  sat  still. 

"Salicin  and  Salicylic  Acid  '  was  Dr.  Lange's  sub- 
ject and  he  handled  it  like  an  old  professor.  He  was 
quite  uneasy,  but  was  listened  to  attentively.  His 
subject  comprised  a  larger  scope  of  therapeutics  than 
the  former,  and  after  giving  its  compounds  and  deriva- 
tions, he  branched  off  on  its  physiological  action  and 
its  therapeutics,  and  detailed  them  at  great  length. 

The  last  speaker  was  Dr.  Hemenway  with  "Nux 
Aromica  '  for  a  subject.  Its  derivation,  alkaloids, 
preparations,    doses,    physiological    action,     and  toxi- 
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crilogy  came  in  regular  order.  He  talked  with  more 
enthusiasm  than  the  other  speakers,  and  described 
every  phase  of  his  subject  briefly  yet  correctly.  The 
boys  gave  their  war  cry  agian  in  appreciation  of  the 
effort. 

The  faculty  have  not  yet  decided  who  is  the  success- 
ful candidate,  and  we  are  no  prophets. 


A  CLINICAL  LECTURE, 

Delivered  at  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  to  the 

Practitioners     in  Attendance    at    the 

Chieag-o  Policlinic,  Nov.  13,  1891. 

By  James  H.  Etheridge,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  Prof,    of  Gyne- 
cology   in  the    Rush    Medical  College.     Attending 
Gynecologist,     Presbyterian      Hospital.      Prof,     of 
Gynecology  in  the  Chicago  Policlenic. 
Gentlemen:     I  desire  to    call    your  attention    to- 
day as  we  pass  from  room  to  room  to  the  various  pa- 
tients, whom  a  few  of  you  have  seen  me  operate  upon, 
in  the  past  thirty-one  days.     I  select   by   preference 
cases  only  of  peritoneal    section.     During   this  period 
of  time  there    have   been    sixteen    patients  that  have 
passed  through  the  ordeal   of  peritoneal    section,  two 
of  whom  have  died.     It  is  such  a  comparatively  simple 
matter  to  open  the  abdomen,  and  it  is  such  a  compli- 
cated matter,  oftentimes,  to  dispose  of  what   we  have 
to  deal  with  afterward,  that  it  affords  me  much  pleas- 
ure to  give    a   detailed  running   account   of  these    pa- 
tients, because  they  are  so  unlike  each  other. 

Of  these  operations  four  were  for  chronic  ovaritis 
and  salpingites,  two  for  uterine  fibroid,  one  for  explo- 
ration, three  for  multilocular  ovarian  cyst,  two  for  per- 
itonial  cyst,  two  for  pyosalpinx,  one  for  abscess  of  the 
ovary,  one  for  suppurating  ovarian  cyst. 

Concerning  the  preparation  of  the  patient  before- 
hand, in  this  hospital,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  nurse 
takes  charge  of  her  and  subjects  her  to  the  following: 
First  the  pubic  and  vulvar  hair  is  shaved;  second  a 
thorough  scrub  bath  with  soap  and  water  is  given,  then 
the  patient  is  washed  thoroughly  with  a  solution  of 
bi-chloride  1-3000,  from  the  shoulders  to  the  knees, 
afterwards  with  a  solution  of  alcohol  or  ether,  and 
third  an  iodoform  pad  covering  the  whole  abdomen, 
held  in  place  with  a  binder  which  is  permitted  to  re- 
main from  the  night  before  until  the  operation  the 
next  day.  The  extremest  care  is  obtained  in  these 
preparations  of  the  patient.  We  are  always  assured- 
of  the  fact  that  the  removal  of  the  binder  and  pad 
after  the  patient  is  anaesthetised  and  on  the  table  for 
operation  by  hands  that  are  surgically  clean,  reveals 
the  abdominal  surface  absolutely,  perfectly  prepared 
for  the  ordeal  of  laparotomy. 


The  instruments,  needles  and  ligatures  arc  boiled  in 
the  sterilizer  for  a  space  of  half  an  hour  just  prior  to 
the  operation.  They  are  removed  from  the  boiler  by 
surgically  clean  hands  and  placed  in  sterilized  water, 
in  a  perfectly  clear  basin  covered  with  an  anti-septic 
towel,  to  be  uncovered  only  at  the  beginning  of  the 
operation,  and  handled  only  by  the  operator  and  the 
head  surgical  nurse.  The  hands  of  the  operator  and 
of  his  interne,  and  of  the  nurse  who  handles  the 
sponge,  are  washed  for  a  space  of  ten  minutes  with 
hot  water,  green  soap  and  a  scrub  brush  (which  when 
not  used  is  kept  constantly  in  a  solution  of  bi-chloride 
1-2000),  then  in  sterilized  water  and  afterwards  in  a 
solution  of  bi-chloride  1-2000  and  subsequently  they 
are  washed  in  pure  alcohol  for  a  space  of  five  minutes. 
The  utmost  attention  is  paid  to  the  cleaning  of  the 
nails  and  of  their  matrices  before  washing.  After  the 
washing  the  hands  are  permitted  to  come  in  contact 
with  absolutely  nothing  excepting  the  patient,  instru- 
ments and  sponges.  A  second  nurse  has  charge  of  an 
anti-septic  sheet,  with  an  oval  opening  that  exposes 
the  abdomen,  and  of  the  sterilized  towels  wrung  out 
of  hot  sterilized  water  and  placed  about  the  patient's 
abdomen.  From  the  start  to  the  finish  of  the  opera- 
tion these  hands  are  permitted  to  touch  nothing  out- 
side of  the  patient,  instruments  and  sponges.  From 
time  to  time  during  the  operation  as  the  hands  of  the 
operator  and  interne  need  washing  they  are  cleansed  in 
hot  sterilized  water.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  ut- 
most respect  is  paid  to  the  dictates  of  modern  anti- 
sepsis. The  first  incision  is  made  about  three  inches 
long  down  through  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  cellular 
tissue  to  the  sheath  of  the  muscle,  which  is  grasped 
by  two  dissecting  forceps,  held  by  the  operator  and  the 
interne,  raised  and  quickly  divided  the  entire  length 
of  the  wound,  without  injuring  the  muscular  fibers  be- 
neath. 

The  cellular  space  between  the  pyramidal  muscles  is 
sought,  seized  and  quickly  raised  with  the  forceps  and 
divided  with  the  scalpel,  the  bottom  of  the  incision 
being  again  seized  with  the  forceps,  raised  and  quickly 
divided  until  the  peritoneum  is  reached  and  opened. 
The  first  opening  of  the  peritoneum  thus  made,  is  not 
more  than  half  an  inch  long.  Its  edges  are  seized  and 
raised  with  the  dissecting  forceps  while  the  forefinger 
of  each  hand  of  the  operator  is  thrust  into  the  open- 
ing and  separated  forcibly  until  it  is  enlarged  to  about 
two  inches  in  length.  When  needed,  in  many  cases, 
numerous  blood  vessels  are  seized  with  the  snap  for- 
ceps as  the  incision  is  made.  It  often  occurs  that 
there  is  no  bleeding  from  these  blood  vessels  to  require 
the  snap  forceps.  This  aspect  of  making  the  laparo- 
tomy incision  varies  to  such  an  extent  that  I  have  had 
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anywhere  from  ten  snap  forceps  on  bleeding  vessels 
down  to  none  whatever.  Whenever  the  vascularity  of 
the  abdominal  wall  increases,  as  the  incision  is  carried 
forward,  it  is  safe  to  infer  that  the  peritoreum  is  ad- 
herant  to  something  beneath  it,  Accordingly  when 
encountered,  the  rapidity  of  progress  is  very  much  im- 
peded. Immediately  upon  making  the  opening  into 
the  peritoneal  cavity,  the  hands  arc  washed  thorough- 
ly in  sterilized  water  which  is  conveniently  near.  Two 
fingers  of  the  left  band  arc  thrust  into  the  abdomen 
for  the  purpose  of  exploring.  Whatever  is  encount- 
ered is  treated  secundum  artem,  the  particulars  of 
which  will  be  given  as  we  proceed  with  the  individual 
cases,  which  I  will  exhibit  to  you  in  their  various 
rooms.  Often  times  tympanities  is  encountered  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  is  necessary  to  protect  the  bowel 
from  exposure  and  injury.  A  large  flat  sponge  tucked 
into  the  abdomen  in  front  of  the  intestines  ordinarily 
answers  the  purpose.      It  is  very  rare    that    it    becomes 

or  to  turn  the  intestines  out  upon  the  abdomen  for  the 
purpose  of  proceeding.  When  eventration  is  accessa- 
ry an  abundance  of  hot  towels  should  he  placed  under, 
around  and  above  the  intestines,  and  it  should  he  the 
duty  of  one  person  to    keep   these   towels   continually 
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the  end  of  the  jaw  of  a  long  narrow  fi 
thrust  it  through  the  least  vascular  spot  in  thepedicol. 
Tt  is  then  divided.  thus  giving  two  ligatures 
through  the  middle  of  the  pedicle.  Each  half  of  the 
pedicle  is  tied  in  one  of  these  ligatures,  which  has 
been  crossed  with  the  other  before  tying.  Afterwards 
each  ligature  is  crossed  under  the  other  and  tied  se- 
curely around  both  halves  id'  the  pedicle,  thus  each 
half  of  the  pedicle  is  secured  by  these  ligatures.  A 
sponge  is  then  tucked  into  the  abdomen  down  under 
the  ligatures  so  as  to  catch  any  objectionable  fluid, 
which  may  flow  from  the  divided  ends,  and  with  the 
scissors  the  pedicle  is  divided  above  the  ligatures. 
Before  dividing  the  pedicle,  a  snap  forceps  is  made  to 
take  a  small  bite  of  the  pedicle  beneath  the  ligatures 
so  as  to  prevent  its  slipping  back  into  the  pelvis  sooner 
than  desired.  After  dividing  the  pedicle  the  ligatures 
are  cut  off.  Then  the  stump  is  slowly  eased  down 
into  the  pelvis  to  see  if  its  relaxation  is  followed  by 
any  hemorrhage.  If  not,  the  forceps  is  removed  and 
the  sponge  taken  away. 

The  toilette  of  the  peritoneum  is  simple  or  compli- 
cated according  to  wdiat  has  escaped  into  its  cavity. 
This  ia  one  of  the    most  important  steps  in  the    opera- 


tion. When  no  blood  has  escaped  into  the  cavity  the 
crowding  of  one  or  two  sponges,  with  suitable  sponge- 
holding  forceps,  into  the  Douglas  pouch  and  into  the 
hollow  of  the  loins,  will  show  upon  their  removal  that 
the  peritoneum  is  absolutely  clean.  If  glutenous  or 
semi-solid  foreign  matter  be  present  the  most  complete 
and  exhaustive  flushing  of  the  abdomen  and  pelvis  is 
resorted  to.  An  irrigating  reservoir  id'  two  gallons' 
capacity,  with  a  rubber  tube  with  a  lumen  of  one  half 
inch,  raised  two  or  three  feet  above  the  patient  will 
serve  the  purpose.  The  end  of  the  tube  is  crowded  to 
the  Douglas  pouch.  The  great  force  of  this  hot  water 
will  wash  up  out  of  the  pelvis  every  particle  of  matter 
that  it  is  desired  to  remove.  Case  thirteen  will  illus- 
trate the  advantage  of  this  method.  It  was  a  case  of 
pyosalpinx  on  the  left  side.  in  endeavoring  to  enu- 
cleate it  from  its  attachments  I  suddenly  discovered 
the  abdominal  incision  rilled  with  pus,  and  the  abdom- 
inal walls  were  covered  with  it  jn  its  escape.  After 
completing  the  enucleation  and  tying  off  the  tube  the 
irrigating  tube  was  introduced  to  the  bottom  of  the 
pelvis,  and  twelve  gallons  of  hot  sterilized  water  were 
used  in  Hushing  the  cavity.  Had  any  other  course 
than  large  flushing  been  taken  this  patient  would  in- 
evitably have  died  of  septic-peritonitis;  as  it  was  she 
recovered.  In  flushing  the  abdomen  the  wound  is 
(dosed  with  one  hand  while  the  fingers  of  the  other 
hand  agitate  the  intestines,  thus  cleansing  them  abso- 
lutely. Subsequently  the  water  is  removed  from  the 
abdominal  cavity  with  sponges.  In  removing  this  fluid 
oik'  can  easily  illustrate  the  result  id'  sufficiency  and 
excess.  Rather  than  go  on  using  the  sponges  deep 
down  in  the  pelvis  so  long  as  a  few  drops  of  fluid  can 
he  squeezed  out,  I  think  that  it  is  much  better  not  to 
possibly  irritate  the  intestines  by  too  much  use  of  the 
sponges,  hut  to  depend  upon  capillary  drainage  through 
the  drainage  tube  filled  with  gauze  left  /'//  situ.  In 
cases  of  prolonged  operation  and  collapse,  one  can 
often  times  but  be  impressed  with  the  stimulation  of 
the  flagging  powers  of  the  patient  by  the  heat  of  the 
water  that  is  used. 

Concerning  drainage  it  is  difficult  or  perhaps  unwise 
to  speak  dogmatically.  "When  in  doubt,  drain.''  is  a 
good  motto.  More  cases  have  died  from  its  lack  than 
from  its  practice.  The  tube  should  be  neither  too 
long  nor  too  short,  it  should  be  crowded  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  Douglas  pouch  without  producing  pressure 
on  the  rectum.  The  cases  most  benefitted  by  drainage 
are  where  there  have  been  deep  pelvic  adhesions, 
whose  subsequent  bleeding  and  oozing  it  is  extremely 
desirable  to  remove.  Where  septic  fluids  escape  into 
the  cavity,  or  where  we  anticipate  excessive  secretions 
of  fluid,  or  when  in    doubt  as  to  the  efficiency    of  the 
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toilette  of  the  peritoneum,  drainage  should  be  used 
without  hesitation.  A  word  as  to  the  management  of 
the  drainage  tube  may  not  be  superfluous.  A  drainage 
tube  filled  with  sterilized  gauze  constitutes  an  efficient 
means  of  removing  the  fluid.  When  no  discharge  oc- 
curs from  the  tube  it  is  well  to  remove  the  gauze  and 
to  exhaust  from  the  bottom  of  the  tube  with  a  little 
rubber  tubing  attached  to  a  syringe,  thus  drawing  in 
through  the  little  holes  at  the  end  of  the  drainage 
tube  any  clots  that  may  obstruct  them.  If  two  of 
three  exhaustings  with  the  syringe  be  fruitless,  the 
drainage  tube  may  be  removed.  It  is  perhaps  needless  to 
state  that  all  manipulations  of  the  drainage  tube  should 
be  executed  with  surgically  clean  hands.  When  every- 
thing is  ready  for  suturing  the  incisions,  a  large  sponge 
is  pushed  into  the  abdomen  beneath  the  opening  to 
prevent  wounding  the  intestines. 

The  method  of  introducing'sutures  is  unimportant, 
provided  the  material  used  is  surgically  clean.  Out  of 
respect  to  the  idea  that  the  peritoneum  may  be  infected 
by  using  the  needle,  from  without  inwards,  I  have 
used  for  a  long  time  a  needle  upon  each  end  of  the 
suture,  each  needle  being  introduced  from  within  out- 
wards. Of  late  I  have  made  use  of  a  large  Hagedorn 
needle,  introducing  it  from  without  inwards  on  one 
side,  and  within  outwards  on  the  opposite  side.  The 
advantages  of  this  needle  are  its  curve,  its  stoutness 
and  its  large  eye.  Chinese  silk,  only,  is  used  in  sutur- 
ing. The  entire  abdominal  wall  skin,  muscular  tissuer 
and  peritoneum  are  included  in  one  sweep.  I  haye 
sutured  the  peritoneum,  muscular  tissue,  and  skin 
separately,  but  am  not  at  all  pleased  with  the  results 
as  compared  with  the  single  suture.  I  make  the  suture 
penetrate  the  skin  about  one-fourth  inch  from  the  inci- 
sion, curving  it  backwards  and  outwards,  so  as  to  make 
the  entire  bite  of  the  suture  include,  at  least,  an  inch 
of  the  peritoneal  surface.  It  has  seemed  to  me  that 
I  have  seen  more  cases  by  this  method  of  complete 
union  of  the  cupaneous  surface,  without  gapping  than 
by  including  more  skin  in  the  ligature.  The  sutures 
are  placed  one-half  inch  apart,  thus  doing  away  with 
intermediate  stitching.  After  the  sutures  are  cut  off, 
the  abdomen  is  cleansed,  dried,  and  the  entire  wound 
and  sutures  are  bm-ied  with  a  dusting  powder,  com- 
posed of  equal  parts  of  boric  acid  and  iodoform. 
Loose  iodoform  gauze  is  then  placed  on  the  wound,  a 
broad  layer  of  sterilized  gauze  over  that,  then  a  thin 
layer  of  cotton,  all  held  in  place  by  an  abdominal 
binder  with  its  perenial  straps.  Just  before  tying  the 
sutures  an  invoice  of  the  sponges  and '  instruments  is 
taken.  In  one  of  these  cases  a  sponge  was  missed, 
whose  absence  had  not  been  noticed  until  the  formal 
counting  of  the  sponges  revealed  its    absence.     It  was 


found,  after  a  prolonged  search,  up  under  the  stomach. 
After  putting  the  patient  to  bed,  the  wound  is  not  un- 
covered until  the  seventh  or  eighth  day  when  the 
stitches  are  removed.  If  stitch-hole  abscesses  occur, 
I  always  blame  myself  for  a  faulty  technique  or  un- 
clean sutures.  In  the  16  cases  which  I  will  now  show 
you,  but  one  case  of  abscess  has  occurred,  for  which 
there  was  good  and  sufficient  reason. 

A  few  words  concerning  the  after  treatment  first. 
The  patient  is  put  to  bed  on  her  back  surrounded  by 
hot  water  bottles,  and  every  attention  is  immediately 
given  to  allay  shock  and  collapse.  During  the  time  of 
the  operation  hot  water  bottles  are  placed  in  the  bed 
so  that  the  patient  is  put  into  a  hot  bed.  Hot  water 
bottles  surround  the  feet,  legs  and  flanks.  During  the 
first  few  hours,  twelve  or  more,  the  patient  is  kept 
rigidly  upon  the  back,  with  a  pillow  under  the  knees  if 
desired.  If  she  is  content  to  remain  thus  for  twenty- 
four  or  forty-eight  hours,  it  is  not  sugested  to  her  that 
her  position  can  be  changed.  If  remaining  quiet  be- 
come irksome  or  make  her  restless,  she  is  turned  upon 
her  side  with  supporting  pillows  under  her  back. 
After  the  first  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours  the  pa- 
tient is  permitted  to  be  turned  as  often  as  desired. 
Where  the  luxury  of  two  beds,  one  for  night  and  one 
per  day.  is  indulged  in,  the  patient's  comfort  is  great- 
ly increased.  During  the  first  twenty-four  hours  we 
have  the  possibilities  of  shock,  collapse,  and  hemor- 
rhage to  anticipate.  Where  shock  and  collapse  folloAv 
a  very  severe  operation,  or  when  there  has  been  much 
loss  of  blood,  the  foot  of  the  bed  is  elevated,  and 
about  a  drachm  of  deodorized  tincture  of  opium  in  a 
coffee  cup  full  of  black,  strong  coffee  is  injected  into 
the  rectum.  The  cardiac  stimulating  properties  of 
these  two  agents,  in  shock  and  loss  of  blood,  are  well 
known. 

The  evidences  of  hemorrhage  consist  in  the  increase 
of  the  rapidity  of  the  pulse,  its  becoming  thready  and 
wiry  in  sweating  and, that  terrible  restlessness,  palor 
leading  in  many  cases  to  violent  delerium  and  often 
convulsions  so  well  known  to  the  surgeon.  Where  the 
drainage  tube  has  been  used,  the  diagnosis  is  made 
without  difficulty  because  of  the  escape  of  blood  through 
the  tube.  If  the  hemorrhage  be  severe  or  evidences  of 
exhaustion  supervene,  re-opening  the  abdomen  is  im- 
peratively demanded.  When  we  do  not  encounter 
shock,  collapse  and  hemorrhage,  the  first  thing  that 
engages  our  attention  is  pain.  It  is  my  custom  to 
make  use  of  a  hypodermic  injection  of  one  grain  of 
Codeina,  immediately  upon  putting  the  patient  to  bed. 
I  do  not  repeat  it  for  pain  unless  there  be  a  very  ur- 
gent indication  therefore.  I  think  it  better  to  encour- 
age the  patient  to  endure    the  pain  for  the  reason  tha 
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if  peritonitis  develop,  the  well  known  effects  of 
opiates  in  paralizing  the  intestinal  muscles,  thus  favor- 
ing tymanites,  will  interfere  with  the  successful  treat- 
ment of  this  condition  by  drainage  through  the  bowels, 
with  salines.  I  think  the  habitual  employment  of 
opium  is  to  be  condemned,  because  the  patient  is  al- 
ways better  and  brighter  without  it.  The  one  indica- 
tion for  the  use  of  opium,  not  the  initial  dose,  is  rest- 
lessness and  jactitation. 

After  the  operation,  vomiting  is  one  of  the  most 
troublesome  symptoms.  Starvation  favors  it.  If  it 
persist  after  a  period  of  ten  or  twelve  hours,  it  is  best 
to  begin  feeding  the  patient,  by  rectum,  with  food  and 
stimulants.  During  the  first  ten  or  twelve  hours,  after 
the  anaesthetic,  we  expect  the  vomiting  as  its  legitim- 
ate sequence.  If  persisted  in  after  twenty-four  hours 
accompanied  by  tympanites,  wo  are  assured  that  it 
does  not  arise  from  the  anaesthetic,  especially  if  the 
vomited  matter  is  tinged  bile,  and  it  is  best  to  give  the 
patient  a  large  draught  with  diluent,  and  to  increase  free 
vomiting  which  may  firing  relief  for  several  hours.  It 
is  well  to  know  whether  or  not  the  patient  is  a  victim 
(if  chronic  vomiting  before  doing  the  operation,  indi- 
cating thus  the  presence  of  chronic  fermentative  dys- 
pepsia. In  such  cases,  it  will  lie  necessary  to  resort 
to  gastric  lavations,  In  persistent  vomiting  the  ad- 
ministration of  fluid  by  mouth  must  be  stopped  and 
the  patient  stimulated  entirely  by  rectal  feeding. 
Where  rectal  feeding  is  kept  up  for  several  days,  the 
large  intestine  should  be  thoroughly  washed  out  at 
east  once  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  rectal  tube 
often  inserted  to  relieve  the  accumulation  of  gas,  thus 
encouraging  its  escape  from  the  small  intestine  down 
into  the  large  intestine.  Where  vomiting  persists,  we 
have  grave  reasons  to  fear  peritonitis,  for  with  its  con- 
tinuation we  almost  invariably  have  intense  tympan- 
ites. There  is  no  more  formidable  combination  of 
symptoms,  to  deal  with  than  vomiting,  tympanites, 
and  peritontis,  which  G-reig  Smith  calls  "The  furies  of 
abdominal  surgery."  from  this  combination  we  have 
more  deaths  than  recoveries. 

In  dealing  with  peritonitis  I  believe  the  better  treat- 
ment to  be  by  far  draining  through  the  bowels  with 
salines.  Opium  arrests  pain  but  favors  tympanites. 
A  free  purge  will  relieve  the  bowels  of  great  quantities 
of  gas  and  fluids  thus  taking  away  the  engorgement  of 
the  intestinal  tract.  Often  times  a  dose  of  Hunyadi 
water,  Epsom  salts,  or  a  Seidlitz  Powder  will  put  an 
entirely  new  aspect  on  a  case.  It  will  often  be  found 
that  free  purging  is  an  excellent  substitute  for  drain- 
ing. Where  a  free  diarrhoea  can  be  secured,  vomiting 
nearly  always  ceases.  It  relieves  the  tympanites, 
which  undoubtedly  produce's  vomiting.      Very  often   it 


will  be  found  that  the  use  of  ox  gall  in  hot  water  in- 
jected into  the  bowel  in  as  large  quantity  as  it  can 
contain  will  incite  enough  peristaltic  energy  to  bring 
away  large  dejections  of  fecal  matter  and  gas.  thus 
putting  an  entirely  new  aspect  on  the  patient's  out- 
look. 

Many  surgeons  use  four  grains  of  calomel  every 
three  hours  until  catharsis  is  secured.  In  addition  to 
the  cathartics,  turpentine  enemas  with  the  additions  of 
castor  oil  are  often  times  exceedingly  serviceable.  I 
am  free  to  confess  that  only  too  often  have  I  entirely 
failed  to  secure  free  catharsis  and  relief  in  these  cases. 
When  we  do  succeed  in  catharticising  we  relieve  the 
vomiting,  distention  and  restlessness,  and  the  next 
day  behold  the  patient  with  all  urgent  symptoms  in 
abeyance,  but  very  weak  from  the  frequent  dejections. 
We  can  then  use  freely  stimulants,  and  we  feel  that 
the  patient  is  practically  out  of  danger.  At  each  visit 
after  a  laparotomy  it  is  my  custom  to  slip  my  fingers 
under  the  abdominal  binder,  over  the  scorbiculum 
con/is.  keeping  track  thus  of  the  beginning  of  tym- 
panites, which  seems  to  show  itself,  first  of  all.  in  the 
transverse  colon.  In  peritonitis  the  pulse  and  tempera- 
ture are  liable  to  separate.  When  the  pulse  goes  up 
and  the  temperature  remains  stationary  or  falls,  the 
prognosis  becomes  more  and  more  unfavorable.  It  is 
no  uncommon  thing  in  these  complications,  for  the 
temperature  to  go  no  higher  than  one  hundred,  while 
the  pulse  rises  higher  and  higher,  the  face  presenting 
a  pinched  expression,  and  the  restlessness  increasing. 
If    after    this  the  pulse   goes  still  higher,  reaching  135 

becomes  sub-normal,  death  almost  always  ensues. 

A  vejy  common  distressful  symptom  in  favorable 
cases  is  thirst.  One  of  the  most  unsatisfactory  things 
to  use  is  ice  or  ice-water.  Such  patients  can  take  as 
much  hot  water  as  they  desire,  without  evil  effects. 
After  twenty-four  hours  without  vomiting  or  tympan- 
ites, we  can  give  a  little  cold  water  frequently. 

The  stitches  are  usually  removed  on  the  seventh  or 
eighth  day.  The  best  way  to  remove  them  is  to  lift 
up,  with  the  dissecting  forceps,  one  side  of  the  liga- 
ture turning  it  over  on  the  abdominal  wound  until  the 
whitened  silk  is  seen,  to  divide  and  draw  through  from 
the  other  stich  hole.  The  point  of  the  scissors  should 
be  placed  close  to  the  stitch,  as  it  is  drawn  out,  as  a 
counter  pressure.  It  should  be  drawn  towards  the 
wound,  instead  of  away  from  it.  so  as  not  to  break 
down  the  recent  healing.  The  fingers,  dissecting  for- 
ceps and  scissors  should  be  absolutely  clean  in  this 
procedure.  After  removing  the  stitches,  when  there 
is  no  indication  of  stitch  hole  abscess,  I  make  no  at- 
tempt whatever   to  cleanse  the  wound    but  recover  it 
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with  iodoform  and  boric  acid,  and  then  with  the  ab- 
dominal binder.  No  attempt  is  made  to  wash  off  the 
wound  until  the  end  of  the  second  week,  so  as  to  avoid 
all  possibilities  of  infection  through  the  stitch  holes. 
The  patient  sits  up  on  the  21st  day  and  leaves  the 
hospital  on  the  28th.  if  a  favorable  case. 

When  the  operation  and  the  removal  of  the  stitches 
have  been  done  with  thorough  anti-sepsis,  stitch-hole 
abscesses  are  unknown.  (Continued) 

MEDICAL    JUJRISPRUD  KNCE. 

INSANITY. 

Prof.    Sanger  Brown. 
There  are  three  principal  ways  in  which  you  may  be 
called  upon  to  apply  your  knowledge  of  insanity  where 
questions  of  a  legal  nature  are  involved. 

1st.  In  by  far  the  greatest  number  id'  cases  of  in- 
sanity, the  patient,  from  the  very  nature  id'  his  disease 
is  unable  to  decide  and  direct  as  to  his  own  treatment 
and  is  also  unable  to  give  such  sustained  and  intelligent 
co-operation  with  those  who  have  his  case  in  hand  that 
it  is  a  matter  of  necessity,  in  order  that  he  may  receive 
prompt  and  efficient  treatment,  that  legal  authority  be 
conferred  upon  suitable  persons  by  which  they  may  lie 
enabled  to  exercise  Such  discretionary  restraint  and 
force  as  his  interests  demand  and  as  are  best  calculated 
to  reduce  his  suffering  to  a  minimum  and  to  promote 
his  recovery.  These  should  always  be  the  primary  con- 
siderations, though  in  the  public  mind  and  especially 
in  the  legally  trained  mind,  the  foremost  consideration 
is;  "Is  the  person  homicidal,  is  he  dangerous  to  be  at 
large?" 

Then  here  the  question  comes  before  you  in  this  form. 
Does  insanity  exsist.  and  if  it  does,  is  confinement  in  a 
hospital  with  the  concomitant  legal  restraint  necessary 
as  a  measure  id'  treatment,  and  is  the  patient  dangerous 
to  be  at  large? 

In  most  civilized  countries  the  process  of  legally  con- 
ferring authority  to  restrain  is  essentially  the  same  in 
this  respect.  The  judge  or  properly  accredited  legal 
functionary  confers  authority  to  restrain  upon  the  sworn 
statement  of  a  medical  man.  or  men. 

2nd.  Where  a  crime  has  been  committed  and  the 
perpetrator  seeks  immunity'  from  punishment  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  insane  and  not  responsible  at  the 
time  he  committed  the  act.  In  this  case  feigned 
insanity  has  to  be  looked  for. 

3rd.  Where  it  is  attempted  to  have  a  will  set  aside 
on  the  ground  that  the  testator  was  insane,  or  that  his 
mind  so  much  impaired  from  some  stated  cause  or 
causes  that  he  was  not  legally  competent  to  make  a  will. 

Though  there  is  considerable  variation  in  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  inquiry  is  made  and  the 


scope  which  it  will  cover,  as  well  as  the  particular 
features  of  insanity  which  it  will  be  attempted  to  make 
prominent,  the  main  question  for  the  medical  man  to 
decide  is  the  same  in  all.  and  it  is:  "Does  insanity 
exist?'"' 

In  a  very  large  proporti f  these  cases   where  it  is 

a  question  of  getting  authority  to  confer  legal  restraint 
for  purposes  of  treatment,  the  fact  of  insanity  will  be 
evident  enough  and  there  will  be  no  question  raised  as 
to  the  correctness  id'  diagnosis  and  the  necessity  for 
treatment;  but  even  here  one  who  has  not  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  principles  of. psychology  and  of  insanity 
will  be  at  a  loss  how  to  present  his  reasons  for  declar- 
ing a  person  insane,  no  matter  how  evident  the  fact  of 
insanity  may  be. 

The  diagnosis  of  insanity  then  is  the  subject  for  con- 
sideration, of  main  importance  in  this  department  of 
medical  jurisprudence. 

Not  very  much  reflection  is  required  to  make  it 
apparent  that  ability  to  make  a  correct  diagnosis  in  any 
disease  implies  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  general 
principles  and  particular  forms  of  function  manifest  in 
the  organs  involved  both  in  their  healthy  and  diseased 
condition,  as  well  as  an  acquaintance  with  the  influences 
that  tend  directly  or  indirectly  to  produce  the  disorder. 
It  is  likewise  conducive  to  an  intelligent  understanding 
of  the  subject  to  he  familiar  with  the  changes  in  the 
structure  of  the  organ  which  accompanies  the  disease, 
that  is  its  morbid  anatomy  and  pathology,  and  the 
measures  and  remedies  which  influence  it  favorbly,  that 
is  its  treatment. 

You  will  at  this  point  be  prepared  to  appreciate  the 
force  of  my  remark  in  a  previous  lecture,  to  the  effect 
that  in  the  study  of  forensic  medicine  you  would  be 
presented  with  comparatively  few  new  facts;  the  main 
work  consisting  in  viewing  facts  of  which  you  are 
already  cognizant  from  varied  and  somewhat  unaccust- 
omed standpoints. 

I  shall  undertake  then  to  present  to  you  some  of  the 
more  important  facts  in  connection  with  the  subject 
on  insanity,  with  special  reference  to  diagnosis. 

It  would  be  highly  entertaining  and  not  altogether 
unprofitable  to  discuss  the  various  views  that  have  been 
advanced  and  have  prevailed  from  time  to  time  since 
the  age  of  Grecian  philosophy,  in  regard  to  the  nature 
and  essence  of  the  human  mind.  But  time  does  not 
permit  me  to  do  more  than  attempt  a  brief  allusion  to 
the  most  prominent. 

The  view  that  mainly,  indeed  almost  exclusively 
obtained  throughout  the  Christian  era  and  clown  to  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century,  may  be  called 
the  spiritual,  religious,  metaphysical,  or  theological 
view. 
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According  to  it.  mind  was  regarded  as  entirely  indepen- 
dent of  matter,  a  separate  entity  whose  manifestations 
were  controlled  by  divine  or  at  least  superhuman  and 
intelligent  forces,  whose  pleasure  it  was  for  some  un- 
accountable reason  to  operate  with  it  upon  and  through 
the  human  body,  and  the  human  body  only  among  all 
living  animals.  In  conformity  with  this  view  it  was 
maintained  that  insanity  was  the  result  of  some  evil, 
wicked  or  diabolical  superhuman  influence  or  force. 
which  having  gained  possession  of  the  individual's 
mental  mechanism,  manipulated  it  in  every  particular 
to  the  detriment  of  the  body,  and  counter  to  the  wishes 
and  purposes  of  the  other  force.  Hence,  when  the  individ- 
ual was  able  to  conform  to  the  customary  social,  civil 
and  religious  regulations  of  the  community  in  which 
his  lot  lot  happened  to  be  cast,  the  righteous  power  or 
influence,  was  said  to  have  possession  (id'  his  mind),  or 
in  other  words  to  direct  his  thoughts  and  actions:  the 
individual  was  said  to  dwell  in  righteousness.  This 
idea  or  some  modification  of  it  has  always  been,  and 
still  is.  as  you  know  a  prominent  feature  of  all  religious 
dogmas,  and  until  the  last  few  years  the  naturally  in- 
separable idea  seems  no  less  prominent,  namely,  that 
when  the  individual  was  not  able  to  conform  to  the 
customary  social,  civil  and  religious  regulations  id  the 
community  in  which  his  lot  happened  to  be  cast,  the 
unrighteous  power  or  influence,  in  fact  Satan,  was  said 
to  have  possession  of  his  soul  or  mind;  he  was  poss- 
essed of  the  devil  and  dwelt  in  sin.    etc. 

It  has  always  been  maintained  by  the  promulgators 
of  this  theory  that  the  representative  of  this  righteous 
influence  could  displace  the  representative  of  the  un- 
righteous or  sinful  influence  if  he  so  wished  and  all 
sorts  of  ingenious  dissertations  have  been  written  to 
show  why  he  did  not  do  so.  none  of  which,  however, 
have  given  permanent  satisfaction.  It  will  readily  be 
seen  from  this  that  insanity  was  a  kind  of  sin.  indeed 
such  was  the  only  logical  conclusion  from  the  premises 
and  it  was  openly  so  regarded  and  treated  and  by  some 
it  is  still  so  regarded  and  treated. 

It  was  held  that  the  Deity  in  eases  where  insanity 
existed  had  taken  offence  at  some  act  of  the  sufferer 
whereby  he  had  given  him  over  to  the  evil  one.  and 
hence  prayer  and  sacrifices  were  employed  to  soften  and 
propitiate  the  offended  deity,  on  the  one  hand  and  on 
the  other  certain  substances  and  articles  as  charms  and 
amulets  were  placed  upon  the  person  of  the  sufferer 
that  were  regarded  as  being  specially  obnoxious  to  the 
evil  one  in  order  to  render  his  tenancy  uncomfortable, 
and  thereby  induce  him  to  take  his  leave. 

Under  this  belief  the  insane  who  did  not  recover 
after  the  above  described  measures  for  their  relief  had 
been  fairly  tried,  were  stoned,  drowned  or  tortured  and 


if  not  happily  killed  placed  as  far  without  the  pale 
of  human  sympathy  and  regard  as  possible.    ■ 

These  views  and  practices  obtained,  as  I  have  stated 
before,  without  material  modification  down  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century.  To  explain  how 
they  have  gradually  given  place  to  more  enlightened 
views  would  be  to  recount  in  part  the  struggles  between 
science  and  theology.  A  methodical  arrangement  and 
plain  statement  of  well  ascertained  and  carefully 
demonstrated  facts  has  finally  pretty  well  prevailed 
against  hypotheses,  conjectures  and  beliefs,  no  matter 
how  learnedly,  ingeniously  and  positively  these  latter 
have  been  presented  and  defended. 

The  more  modern  orscientific  view  of  mind  is,  that 
it  is  entirely  a  function  id'  matter,  of  brain,  in  fact 
mind  is  just  as  much  a  functional  product  of  brain  as 
.gall  is  a  functional  product  of  the  liver  or  gastric  juice 
a  product  of  the  stomach.  Mental  activity  and  cer- 
ebral activity  according  to  this  view  are  correlatives. 
Man  is  simply  an  animal  with  a  more  highly  developed 
and  complex  mind.  Science,  in  its  investigations  of  the 
various  members  of  the  animal  kingdom  and  the  various 
attributes  of  each,  is  not  to  be  deterred  in  its  pursuit 
by  any  arbitrary  barrier  erected  at  a  certain  point  with 
no  other  support  than  bare  assertations.  no  matter  how 
respectable  or  dignified  the  course  from  which  the  op- 
position emanates. 

Some  theologians  and  metaphysicians  still  entirely 
disallow  the  authority  of  science  to  apply  its  rules  and 
principals  of  investigation  here.  Nevertheless  as  phy- 
sicians and  men  of  science  we  should  feel  the  same 
freedom  to  investigate  the  contents  id  the  skull  as  id' 
the  thorax. 

Before  passing  on  to  the  investigation  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  mental  development  and  activity.  I  want  to 
disclaim  any  intention  of  treating  with  disrespect  those 
who  hold  to  the  theological  or  metaphysical  view  of 
mind  as  opposed  to  the  scientific  materialistic  view. 
Each  doctrine  no  doubt  is  an  earnest  attempt  to  explain 
the  same  phenomena  and  both  parties  are  agreed  in  this, 
namely,  that  the  phenomena  id' mind  implies  the  exist- 
ence of  some  mysterious  and  impalpable  power.  The 
theologian  claims  to  have  made  a  satisfactory  explana- 
tion of  this  power  when  he  says  it  all  comes  about  by 
virtue  of  a  self  existent  omnipotent  and  omnipresent 
first  cause.  While  the  materialist  asserts  that  to  him 
a  first  cause  (is  incomprehensible  according  to  sound 
and  correct  forms  of  thought  and  he  therefore  candidly 
confesses  that  the  origin  of  existence)  is  beyond  his 
comprehension  and  he  gives  to  that  question  the  plain 
and  honest  answer  'T  dont  know",  and  proceeds  to  in- 
vestigate matters  as  he  finds  them  from  a  scientific 
standpoint. 
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The  science  of  experimental  and  inductive  psychology 
is  yet  in  its  infancy  because  of  the  difficulty  of  ac- 
cumulating a  sufficient  number  of  well  ascertained  facts 
in  regard  to  it.  There  are  indeed  only  a  compara- 
tively few  well  proven  facts,  which  can  serve  as  the 
foundation  and  frame  work  of  the  science;  the  remain- 
der being  supplied  by  the  process  of  induction,  and 
however  unsatisfactory  and  inferior  the  inductive 
method  may  be  as  compared  with  thorough  experiment, 
if  carefully  and  conservatively  employed  it  stands 
easily  next  to  experiment  as  a  means  of  investigation. 
I  must  warn  you  at  this  point  that  I  have  to  enunciate 
a  few  general  principles,  which  it  will  require  more  or 
less  tedious  effort  on  your  part  perhaps  to  comprehend, 
but  which  must  be  understood  before  you  can  hope  to 
get  a  clear  idea  as  to  what  is  implied  by  the  terms 
sanity  and  insanity,  or  before  you  can  know  just  what 
you  are  looking  for  when  examining  a  person  suspected 
of  being  insane. 

I  wish  briefly  to  call  your  attention  to  the  essential 
features  of  a  nervous  system  as  it  is  found  throughout 
the  animal  kingdom. 

Primarily  it  consists  of  a  (1)  central  part  composed 
of  cells  generally  arranged  in  groups  and  masses,  and 
fibres  connecting  them  together,  and  (2)  a  peripheral 
mechanism,  or  end  organs  often  arranged  with  con- 
siderable nicety  for  receiving  and  conveying  impress- 
ions from  the  environment  to  the  central  part  by  means 
of  fibres  passing  directly  to  the  central  cells.  This 
peripheral  apparatus  also  contains  fibres  passing  from 
the  central  cells  callable  of  conveying  from  them  to 
some  motor  mechanism  an  influence  or  impulse  which 
was  the  direct  result  of  the  incoming  stimulus  and 
producing  a  movement  conformable  with  the  well  being 
or  satisfaction  of  the  particular  animal. 

This  central  system  may  consist  of  a  number  of  cen- 
tres, each  capable  of  independent  action,  while  at  the 
same  time  all  are  capable  of  concerted  action,  as  is  the 
case  in  the  centipede  and  various  worms  and  insects. 
Indeed,  there  may  be  a  capacity  for  a  wide  range  of 
very  complicated  movements,  without  the  existance  of 
anything  that  can  fairly  be  regarded  as  mind. 

Ascending  higher  in  the  scale,  secondary  or  higher 
centres,  a  brain  or  encephalon  is  found,  to  which  the 
incoming  or  apparent  stimuli  or  sensations  may  be 
passed  on  from,  or  through,  the  primary  centres,  and 
variously  elaborated,  a  consequent  apparent  impulse 
may  or  may  not  be  forthcoming;  the  animal  thinks, 
has  the  capacity  to  move  or  restrain  movement,  has 
indeed  a  will. 

Just  in  proportion  as  this  higher  center  is  found  to 
be  developed  the  animal  depends  upon  and  uses  it  for 
the  various  purposes  of  its  existence  and  the  primary 


or  lower  centres  are  found  to  be  rudimentary  in  such 
animals  and  insufficient,  so  that  if  the  higher  centres 
are  destroyed  the  individual  soon  perishes.  Descend- 
ing in  the  scale  to  a  point  where  the  lower  centres  arc 
still  highly  developed  and  the  higher  centres  compara- 
tively rudimentary,  these  latter  may  lie  removed  with- 
out depriving  the  animal  of  the  capacity  of  independ- 
ent existence,  as  has  been  proved  by  removing  the 
brains  of  certain  frogs,  fishes  and  birds. 

It  is  fair  to  assume  then  from  these  facts  which  have 
been  abundantly  demonstrated  by  experiments  upon 
the  lower  animals  that  brain  is  the  organ  of  mind 
and  that  will  is  a  fundamental  element  of  mind. 

This  fact  established  it  is  in  order  to  investigate  the 
development  of  the  function  through  infancy  and  youth 
to  establishment  in  adult  life  or  maturity.  -  It  is  only 
necessary  to  remind  you  in  passing,  that  in  order  for 
the  liver  and  stomach  to  perform  its  function  properly 
a  certain  integrity  of  correlated  organs  is  presupposed; 
and  that  this  consideration  is  of  peculiar  importance 
as  applied  to  the  brain  for  this  is  in  direct  and  intimate 
relation  with  every  part  and  organ  of  the  body. 

It  has  been  abundantly  proven  by  the  effects  of 
localized  disease  and  surgical  injuries  and  operations 
on  the  brain  of  man.  as  well  ashy  numerous  experimen- 
tal observations  on  the  brain  of  the  monkey,  the  ani- 
mal standing  next  to  man  in  point  of  physical  and 
mental  development,  that  certain  definite  areas  in  the 
cerebral  cortex,  are  definitely  related  to  the  definite 
functions  of  the  end  organs.  For  instance  it  is  defini- 
tely known  that  destruction  of  one  occipital  lobe 
produces  blindness  of  each  half  of  the  retina  on  the 
side  corresponding  to  the  cerebral  lesion,  and  that  re- 
moval or  destruction  of  both  occipital  lobes  produces 
complete  and  permanent  blindness,  also  the  relation  of 
certain  parts  to  voluntary  movement  and  articulate 
speech  has  been  well  enough  defined,  and  while  the 
areas  related  to  the  other  forms  of  sense,  as  taste,  smell 
and  hearing  have  not  yet  been  definitely  demon- 
strated it  may  fairly  be  assured  that  such  centres  exist. 

Similarly  we  may  assume  the  existence  of  various 
other  areas,  being  subdivisions  of  these  primary  areas 
or  occupying  positions  remote  from  them  all:  areas 
being  variously  inter-connected  by  fibres  which  can  be 
demonstrated  in  every  direction  in  the  white  matter  of 
the  brain.  It  having  been  demonstrated  that  the 
areas  for  vision  and  those  for  general  movement  and 
articulate  speech  are  quite  remote  from  each  other  and 
that  a  stimulus  received  through  the  eye  and  conveyed 
to  the  visual  area  in  the  cortex  results  almost  directly 
in  the  excitation  of  the  motor  and  speech  centres  with 
a  functional  result  in  each  case,  it  is  necessary  to  as- 
sume the  existence  of  communicating  fibres. 
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Briefly  then  the  brain  receives  impressions  from 
without  by  the  various  avenues  of  entrance,  as  vision, 
hearing  and  sensibility  and  comparing  them  with  im- 
pressions previously  received  stores  them  up  in  more 
or  less  definite  areas,  where  they  may  be  referred  to  for 
the  purpose  of  correcting  subsequent  impressions  or 
being  themselves  altered  by  such  subsequent  impress- 
ions. The  readiness  and  accuracy  with  which  im- 
pressions are  received  and  compared  with  former  im- 
pressions, and  the  permanency  of  the  impressions 
themselves  depend  apart  from  disease  really  upon  the 
quality  of  the  cerebral  tissue,  that  is  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  function  varies  directly,  allowance  being 
made  for  the  influence  of  correlated  organs,  directly 
with  quality  and  quantity  of  the  organ,  (an  inferior 
quality  of  digestion  bears  the  same  relation  to  a  weak 
stomach  as  a  weak  mind    bears  to  a  weak  brain.) 

When  impressions  are  quickly  and  accurately  per- 
ceived the  mind  has  the  quality  of  excellent  percep- 
tion. When  the  things  perceived  are  quickly 
ihoroughly  and  accurately  compared  with  other  im- 
pressions and  other  things  perceived,  the  mind  has  the 
quality  of  excellent  comprehension  and  judgment,  and 
when  the  impressions  are  clearly  and  permanently  re- 
tained this  quality  is  designated  as  an  excellent  mem 
ory.  and  thus  all  the  various  attitudes  of  mind  which 
are  casually  referred* to,  as  representing  the  character 
of  the  individual,  may  be  traced  out  and  understood. 

It  should  he    remembered  too  that  the  systematic   e\- 


or  superior,  to  the  product  of  a  neglected  organ, 
which  by  nature  had  been  more  favored,  education 
being  employed  in  this  connection  to  embrace  the  col- 
ective  influences  of  the  environment,  hut  other  things 
being  equal,  strength  of  mind  will  vary  directly  with 
the  quality  of  cerebral  tissue. 

After  a  certain  number  of  experiences  have  been 
thus  acquired,  or  after  a  certain  stage  of  mental  de- 
velopment has  been  reached  the  brain  gradually  gain, 
the  power  of  comparing  and  placing  in  every  varying 
relations  the  data  in  hand  without  any  stimulation 
from  without,  the  power  of  abstract  thought  and  reason. 
This  process  is  subject  to  great  variations  in  different 
ndividuals  and  in  the  same  individual  at  different 
times;  sometimes  the  combinations  have  been  so  sudden 
and  unexpected,  and  so  slightly  related  to  the  conscious 
volition,  that  the  individual  regards  the  ideas,  results 
or  conclusions  so  arrived  at  as  coming  from  some  source 
or  power  high  above  and  independent  of  his  own 
organism.  These  are  the  inspirations  and  revelations 
which,  still  common  enough  are  much  less  so  than 
ormerly.     They  are  generally  related,  as  might  be  ex- 


pected, to  some  subject  with  which  the  person's  mind 
had  been  long  and  earnestly  occupied,  though  not  con- 
sciously so  perhaps  for  days  or  years  prior  to  the  sup- 
posed revelation. 

When  the  brain  is  excited  to  action  by  stimulation 
from  without  or  when  it  is  working  entirely  with  the 
data  within,  or  both  together,  the  process  is  often  ac- 
companied by  various  manifestations  in  different  per- 
sons and  in  the  same  person  at  different  times,  and 
these  manifestations  or  phenomena  are  denominated 
the  emotions,  feelings,  passions  or  affective  elements 
of  mind.  These  grow  and  develop  with  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  individual  and  if  he  reach  maturity 
habitually  manifest   themselves  like  all  the   other  ele- 

peculiar  to  him. 

Consciousness  is  a  condition  of  mind  varying  directly 
with  condition  of  brain.  It  is  subject  to  marked  var- 
iations both  in  health  and  disease:  the  delusions  of 
identity  frequently  observed  in  the  insane  sleep,  som- 
nambulism, hypnotism  and  the  effects  of  certain  drugs 
as  opium,    and  hashish,  may    be    cited  as  illustrations. 

So  long  as  you  admit  and  perceive  that  mind  in  its 
various  aspects  is  a  function  of  brain  it  does  not  very 
much  matter  whether  you  believe  that  it  is  a  special 
gift  of  an  omnipotent  and  self  existent  creator  ami  that 
it  may  be  manifested  independently  of  brain,  or 
whether  you  confess  that  you  can't  comprehend  how  it 
first  came  about  and  have  seen  no  sufficient  evidence 
to  induce  you  to  believe  that  it  can  exist  independent 
of  brain. 

NOW  although  each  of  the  topics  merely  outlined  in 
tin-  foregoing  paragraphs  might  easily  be  expanded 
into  a  long  chapter.  1  hope  I  have  said  enough  to  en- 
able you  to  gain  a  fairly  clear  idea  of  the  relation  of 
mind  to  body,  or  more  definitely  of  mind  to  brain  as 
well  in  the  process  of  growth  and  development  as  in  the 
period  of  maturity,  for  without  such  an  understanding 
you  can  never  intelligently  approach  the  subject  of 
mental  disease  in  any  of  its  aspects. 

to  give  a  definition  of  insanity,  and  this  is  a  matter  of 
extreme  difficulty,  so  difficult  indeed  that  no  satisfac- 
tory and  complete  general  definition  has  yet  been  con- 
structed. Our  brilliant  and  distinguished  countryman. 
Dr.  E.  0.  Spitzka,  of  New  York,  has  probably  made  the 
nearest  approach  to  it  of  any  alienist  who  has  attempt- 
ed it.  I  will  state  his  definition  merely  for  its  scienti- 
fic merit  for  it  is  too  long  and  too  much  involved  to 
work  with  in  medico-legal  practice  unless  one  wished 
to  employ  it  as  a  weapon  against  a  troublesome  lawyer. 
It  is  as  follows: — 

"Insanity  is  either  the  inability  of  the  individual  to 
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correctly  register  and  reproduce  impressions  (and  con- 
ceptions based  on  these)  in  sufficient  number  and  in- 
tensity to  serve  as  guides  to  actions  in  harmony  with 
the  individuals  age,  circumstances  and  surroundings, 
and  to  limit  himself  to  the  registrations  as  subjective 
realities  of  impressions  transmitted  by  the  peripheral 
organs  of  sensation;  or  the  failure  properly  to  co- 
ordinate such  impressions  and  to  thereon  frame  logical 

being  in  every  instance  considered  as  excluding  the 
ordinary  influence  of  sleep,  trance,  somnambulism, 
etc..  common  manifestations  of  the  general  neuroses, 
such  as  epilepsy,  hysteria  and  chorea,  of  feeble  deliri- 
um, coma,  acute  intoxications,  intense  mental  pre- 
occupation and  the  ordinary  immediate  effects  of  ner- 
vous shocks  and  injury." 

This    definition    indicates    what    is    ind 1    the  fact 

that  the  author  has  a  broadly  scientific  view  of  mental 
manifestations  in  general  and  an  intimate  and  accurate 
acquaintanceship  with  the  subject  of  insanity,  and  if 
you  can  only  have  one  work  on  the  subject  by  all 
means  let  that  be  Spitzka's  manual. 

A  much  better  working  definition  especially  in  the 
field  of  medical  jurisprudence  is  Dr.  Henry  Mandsley's, 
which  is  as  follows,  and  will  be  found  in  his  work  en- 
titled Responsibility  in  Mental  Disease: — "Insanity  is 
in  fact  disorder  of  brain  producing  disorder  of  mind:  or 
in  greater  detail  it  is  a  disorder  of  the  supreme  nerve 
centers  of  the  brain-the  special  organs  of  mind  pro- 
ducing derangement  of  thought,  feeling  and  action, 
together  or  seprately,  of  such  degree  or  kind  as  to  in- 
capacitate the  individual  for  the  relations  of  life. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  separate  as  distinct- 
ly as  possible  the  various  forms  of  mental  disorder  as 
idiocy,  imbecility,  eccentricity,  and  the  various  forms 
of  insanity,    as  impulsitive   insanity,    moral    insanity, 
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individual  in  a  community  is  exposed  in  a  great  meas- 
ure to  a  large  number  of  external  influences  or  impress- 
ions which  are  essentially  identical,  and  these  being  re- 
ceived and  elaborated  by  the  brain  in  the  manner 
already  explained,  result  in  certain  forms  of  feeling, 
thinking  and  acting,  which,  while  presenting  numerous 
positive  variations  in  certain  individuals,  which  varia- 
tions when  collected  into  groups  form  what  are  called 
types  of  character,  and  which  certainly  depend  on  cor- 
responding variations  in  the  cerebral  tissues,  yet  have 
quite  enough  in  common  to  serve  as  a  fair  standard  of 
comparision.  This  is  the  only  available  standard  and 
it  must  be  frankly  confessed  that  it  is  very  broad  and 
bounded  by  very  vague  and  indefinite  limits. 

1  can  here  give  only  a  few  hints  of  what  is  meant  by 
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But  whatever  the  nature  of  the  response,  in  the 
course  of  development  it  usually  tends  to  assume  a 
definite  form  in  any  given  individual,  so  that  given  cer- 
tain external  influences  acting  upon  the  brain  of  a  cer- 
tain matured  individual  those  who  know  him  intimate- 
ly will  undertake  to  predict  the  resultant  act  or  failure 
to  act.  and  if  this  resultant  action  is  in  accord  with  the 
best  interests  of  the  community,  and  has  shown  itself 
to  be  constant  for  a  certain  number  of  years  the  person  is 
trusted,  his  character  is  established,  which  is  only 
another  way  of  saying  that  his  cerebral  tissues  are  of 
g 1  quality,  they  readily  receive  and  permanently  re- 
tain the  impressions  made  upon  them:  that  is.  the  gray 
matter  is  of  good  quality  and  the  stimulus  excited 
in  any  given  area  is  properly  and  always  in  the  same 
definite  way  conveyed  to  such  other  areas  as  have 
stored  in  them  the   correlated  impressions,    which  have 

cess,  or  in  other  words,    the    white    matter    composing 
the  intercommunicating  fibres   is  of  excellent  material 

The  impressions  which  have  been  received  and  elab- 
orated in  the  brain  of  a  second  individual,  may  not 
have  resulted  in  impelling  him  to  habitually  act  in  con- 
formity with  the  best  interests  of  society  with  any  de- 
gree of  regularity,  and  hence  he  is  never  trusted,  never 
becomes  a  person  of  established  character.  His  cere- 
bral tissues  are  correspondingly  defective. 

So  far  reference  has  been  made  mainly  to  those 
qualities  of  mind  which  appear  prominently  in  the  prac- 
tical relations  of  every  day  life,  because  it  is  these  that 
are  mainly  concerned  in  questions  of  medical  jurispru- 
dence: but  art,  literature  and  science  in  their  relation 
to  brain  are  susceptible  of  like  demonstration. 

Now.  having  said  this  much  as  to  what  is  meant  by 
sanity,  orthe  healthy  development  and  activity  of  brain 
and  mind,  I  will  proceed  to  a  consideration  of  mind  in 
its  abnormal  conditions. 

IDIOCY  AND  IMBECILITY. 

When  from  any  cause,  either  hereditary  or  otherwise, 
the  cerebral  tissues  of  the  individual  are  so  defective 
as  not  to  develop  in  response  to  the  stimulus  of  the  en- 
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vironment,  so  that  he  never  becomes  able  to  support 
the  ordinary  relations  of  life,  idiocy  is  said  to  exist; 
and  when  from  any  cause  in  infancy  or  youth,  such  as 
injury  or  disease,  development  is  so  far  arrested  in  a 
brain  previously  normal,  as  to  prevent  the  individual  by 
reason  of  deficient  mental  capacity  from  supporting 
the  ordinary  relations  of  lift',  imbecility  is  said  to 
exist, 

But  the  injurious  influences  acting  upon  the  brain 
either  before  birth  or  later  in  the  course  of  develop- 
ment may.  and  occasionally  do  limit  themselves  to  cer- 
tain parts  of  its  structure,  leaving  other  parts  compara- 
tively undisturbed.  Thus  an  individual  may  have  a 
more  than  average  appreciation  of  form  and  color  in 
their  various  aspects,  and  possess  extraordinary  facili- 
ty of  expression  in  those  terms  and  yet  those  parts  of 
the  brain  commonly  called  the  moral  sense,  may  be 
rudimentary  or  almost  entirely  absent,  so  that  the  per- 
son has  always  to  live  under  some  sort  of  special  sur- 
veillance. In  fact  he  is  a  moral  idiot  or  imbecile. 
S-ch  cases  have  usually  been  regarded;as  cases  of  moral 

public  view  till  the  individual  lias  attained  such  age 
that  he  is  no  longer  amenable  to  parental  control  and 
lie  conies  into  contact  with  police  regulation. 

INSANITY. 

When,  after  healthy   development   has   resulted    in 

normal  maturity,  the  individual  suddenlyor  slowly  un- 
dergoes a  change  in  his  i les  of  feeling,  thinking  and 

acting,  by  reason  of  disease  affecting  his  brain,  of  such 
kind  and  degree  as  to  incapacitate  him  for  supporting 
the  relations  of  life,  be  is  said  to  be  insane. 

It  also  sometime,  happens  that  the  primary  or  early 
acquired  celebral  defect  operates  to  hinder  mental  de- 
velopment only  within  very  narrow  limits,  does  not 
permit  him  for  instance  to  receive  impressions  and 
elaborate  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  prompt  him  to  ac- 
cept and  adopt  the  conventional  forms  of  dress  or  eti- 
quet,  while  in  most  respects  his  conduct  is  not  excep- 
tional, such  a  person  is  said  to  be  eccentric;  thus  ec- 
centricity is  closely  allied  to  idiocy  or  imbecility:  but 
here  more  frequently  than  in  idiocy  or  imbecility 
proper,  there  is  a  more  than  average  development  of 
other  faculties,  though  this  is  decidedly  the  exception. 
so  rare,  indeed,  that  when  it  does  happen  it  is  regard- 
eel  with  great  admiration. 

RECAPITULATION. 

Whether  it  is  a  question  of  placing  a  person  under 
restraint  for  purposes  of  treatment  and  safety,  or 
whether  it  is  a  question  of  testamentary  capacity  or  of 
criminal  responsibility,  the  physician  is  confronted 
with  the  same  problem;  Is  the  person  sane  or  insane 
and  why? 


The  metaphysical,  or  theological  view  of  the  mind. 
is  that  it  is  independent  of  brain  or  matter,  a  separate 
entity,  controlled  by  forces  external  to  the  body  and  in 
its  investigation,  these  hypothetical  forces  were  alone 
studied. 

The  materialistic  view  is  that  mind  is  a  functional 
product  of  matter  brain  in  fact;  that  it  varies  directly 
throughout  the  animal  kingdom  with  the  size  and 
quality  of  the  brain,  a  defect,  disorder  of  mind  is  al- 
ways and  invariably  accompanied  by  a  corresponding 
defect,  disorder  or  disease  of  brain. 

Courts  have,  yet  to  work  in  a  great  measure  accord- 
ing to  the  metaphysical  view,  because  when  the  laws 
ami  rules  by  which  they  are  governed  were  made, 
science  had  not  yet  challenged  this  view,  but  they  are 
gradually  .coming  to  admit  and  must  finally  adopt  the 
scientific  view. 

This  does  not  place  the  physician  at  a  disadvantage 
in  court. 

The  development  of  mind  implies  that  various  im- 
pressions shall  be  made  upon  the  brain  from  without, 
and  retained  there;  some  of.  the  areas  in  which  these 
impressions  are  received  have  been  demonstrated  and 
it  may  be  assumed  that  others  exist.  These  primary 
impressions  are  variously  elaborated  and  thereby  all 
mental  attributes  may  be  accounted  for.  Certain  of 
these  standing  out  with  more  or  less  prominence  in 
certain  directions  according  to  the  qualities  of  celebral 
tissue  and  development,  may  be  arranged  in  groups 
corresponding  to  what  are  usually  spoken  id'  as  types  of 
character. 

When  a  healthy  brain  undergoes healty  development 
and  reaches  maturity  and  the  individual  is  able  to 
support  the  relations  of  life  he  is  said  to  be  sane,  and 
the  fact  of  his  being  able  so  to  do  constitutes  his 
sanity.  After  maturity  has  been  reached  and  sanity 
established  and  the  individual  by  reason  of  disease 
undergoes  a  change  of  feeling,  thinking  and  acting,  by 
reason  of  which  he  is  incapacitated  from  supporting 
the  relations  of  life  he  is  said  to  be  insane,  and  such 
charge  constitutes  the  evidence  of  his  insanity,  albeit 
identical  conduct  might  not  constitute  evidence  of  in- 
sanity in  another  person. 

Idiocy  implies  a  certain  degree  of  mental  defect  due 
to  cerebral  defect  which  existed  at  birth  or  was  pro- 
duced so  soon  after  that  no  considerable  degree  of 
mental  development  had  occured,  say  within  the  first 
two  or  three  years  of  life. 

Imbecility  .implies  injury  to  a  partly  developed  brain 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  permanently  and  seriously  in- 
terfere with  further  mental  development. 

In  so  called  moral  insanity  the  defect  in  develop- 
ment is  mainly  confined  to  those  mental  qualities  con- 
cerned in  the  relations  of  social  and  civil  life. 

Eccentricity  implies  defective  development  limited 
to  certain  areas  of  mental  activity,  and  not  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  incapacitate  the  individual  for  the  rela- 
ionsof  life. 
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THE    OLD,    OLD   STORY. 

How    Best    to    Study;     How     Most    Easily   to 

Learn  Permanently;    How  to   Have   Most 

in  the  End — These  are  Questions  That 

Move  Old  and  Young  Alike  Among 

All    Students    Everywhere. 

Prof.  Norman  Bridge. 
Learning  is  the  establishment  of  cerebral  automa- 
tisms. A  given  process  of  the  mind  must  be  repeated- 
over  and  over  again  before  it  comes  to  be  done  auto- 
matically. He  who  has  the  largest  number  of  auto- 
matic, or  nearly  automatic,  cerebral  movements  and 
conditions  that  are  correct,  has  the  largest  education. 
The  life  of  the  student  is  devoted  to  establishing  this 
condition.  We  call  the  performance  study,  or  mental 
work,  or  intellectual  labor.  The  way  to  accomplish 
the  purpose  with  the  least  labor  and  the  least  friction 
and  wear  and  tear,  is  the  thing  above  all  others  desir- 
able. The  emotions  are  something  of  a  guide  about 
it.  Intellectual  work  must  be  made  easy  and  agree- 
able, if  possible.  Fatigue  not  only  is  unpleasant  but 
retards  the  process  of  learnin  ence  the  true  secret 

is  to  study  and  avoid  fatigue.  To  do  this  there  must 
be  variety  in  work,  frequent  changes  of  kinds  of  work ; 
frequent  variation  in  the  way  to  work  is  necessary, 
object  lessons  must  be  had,  play  and  amusement  must 
alternate  with  work,  all  sorts  of  aids  to  fixing  thought 
must  be  invented.  The  common  school  has  discovered 
this,  the  pupils  are  not  kept  long  at  the  same  tasks,  their 
work  is  varied,  object  lessons,  kindergarten  work  for 
the  small  ones  and  a  great  variety  of  tricks  in  the  day 
of  study  are  introduced  to  make  work  easy  and  plea- 
surable and  fix  facts  in  the  mind,  otherwise,  to  estab- 
lish automatisms.  It  is  found  that  among  the  smaller 
pupils,  one-half  day  in  school  enables  one  to  keep  up 
with  his  fellows,  working  all  day.  The  all-day  pupil 
becomes  fatigued  with  work  and  forgets  it.  Medical 
colleges  and  medical  students  are  nearly  the  last  to 
learn  these  lessons.  The  old  plan  was,  and  to  a  large 
exten  is,  to  pour  into  the  mind  a  multitude  of  lectures 
during  the  day  and  for  the  students  to  pour  over  their 
books  at  night  to  exhaustion,  and  beyond  the  verge  of 
somnolency.  The  colleges  are  changing  slowly  to 
fewer  lectures  and  more  recitations,  more  practical 
work,  more  laboratory  service.  Let  us  hope  that  before 
ong  they  may  introduce  regular  written  examinations 
o  occur  occasionally  through  the  course.  But  under 
the  existing  conditions  the  students  do  not  do  for  them- 
selves the  best  that  is  possible  to  institute  variety  in 
their  work.  They  listen  to  too  many  lectures,  they 
read  too  much,  they  work,  practically,  too  little  even 
n  the  best  equipped  colleges,  and  come  up  to  examin- 
ation time  with  no  experience,  the  majority  of  them, 


in  putting  their  knowledge  on  paper  in  succinct, 
correct  language.  It  is  a  rare  brain  that  can  retain  a 
large  volume  of  wisdom  acquired  by  listening,  and 
have  it  so  clearly  outlined  that  it  can  be  committed  to  pa- 
per correctly.  Until  it  is  told  it  is  usually  hazy  in  the 
mind,  unclassified;  but  telling  it  fixes  and  often 
systematizes;  it  also  suggests  further  thought  and 
acquisition.  It  may  be  told  by  word  or  mouth  in  an 
inaccurate  way ;  the  errors  are  in  the  air  and  are  easily 
forgotten.  But  let  it  be  committed  to  paper,  and  the 
blunders  stand  out  in  exasperating  reality — they  are 
cold  blooded.  Nothing  ever  so  well  impresses  his 
mistake  upon  a  man  and  fixes  for  him  correct  thought 
and  expression  as  to  be  confronted  with  his  blunders 
in  a  striking  manner.  The  more  cold  blooded  the 
method  the  more  effectual  it  is. 

The  general  need  of  medical  students  in  this  coun- 
try is  for  more  variety  of  work  and  a  better  economy 
of  their  forces.  A  few  are  lazy,  but  the  majority  do 
farely  much  hard  work,  such  as  it  is.  That  study  is 
worthless  that  does  not  tend  toward  the  establishment 
of  correct  cerebral  automatisms. 

Will  the  present  classes  at  Rush  College  do  better 
than  their  predecessors  ?  It  is  a  small  thing  to  the 
world  that  a  few  of  the  number  shall  be  rejected  be- 
cause of  their  lack  of  knowledge  or  lack  of  exactness ; 
or  their  poor  way  of  telling  it,  which  is  their  common- 
est fault.  It  will  mean  a  pang  to  them  and  their 
friends,  but  duty  to  the  public  is  paramount  and  inex- 
orable, and  their  omission  cannot  be  condoned.  But 
it  is  not  a  small  thing  to  the  world  if  a  majority  of  the 
graduates  of  a  large  institution  go  out  with  knowledge 
less  exact  than  they  are  capable  of  having,  for  after 
they  have  graduated  their  defects  will  be  visited  upon 
thousands  of  unoffending  patients  who  are  entitled  to 
the  best  services.  No  doctor,  young  or  old,  has  a  right 
to  render  any  less  than  that  to  his  patients. 

It  is  possible  for  every  member  of  the  class,  in  some 
way,  repeatedly  through  the  term  to  submit  his  know- 
ledge to  the  test  of  written  statement.  He  can  get 
some  friend  in  the  class  or  in  the  teaching  corps  of  the 
institution  to  assist  him,  so  that  his  rough  corners 
may  not  only  be  rubbed  out  and  smoothed  away  but 
that  he  may  acquit  himself  at  his  best  at  the  end  of 
the  term  and  leave  with  the  largest  measure  of  both 
knowledge  and  wisdom.  Everyone  may,  if  he  will,  so 
arrange  his  work  that  his  task  may  be  varied  like  that 
of  the  kindergarten  pupil.  He  may  have  exercise, 
fresh  air,  wholesome  food,  abundant  sleey,  mental  re- 
creation, if  he  will.  Nearly  everyone  may  reduce  the 
number  of  things  he  does  during  the  term,  if  he  will 
subject  his  program  to  the  question  as  to  what  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  for  him  to    have  in  order  to  gradu- 
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ate.  This  basis  its  safe,  and  broad  enough  for  under- 
graduate work.  Because  it  is  necessary  to  have  the 
teaching  of  Lyman  and  Senn,  it  does  not  follow  that 
one  must  read  daily  Flint  and  Stumpil,  and  Grasso 
and  Bryant.  "Reading  up,"  as  it  is  commonly  under- 
derstood,  is  a  melancholy  fetish  that  has  in  times  past 
spoiled  hundreds  of  good  prospects  and  sunk  some 
dozens  of  noble,  struggling  fellows  to  the  grave. 

Every  hour  of  work  that  will  tell,  is  precious,  but 
better  evenings  spent  in  healthful,  rollicking  nonsense 
than  in  nodding  over  notes  and  books  that  leave  men- 
tal impressions  as  evanescent  as  a  flitting  dream. 


OBSERVATIONS. 

BY    THE    DOCTOR. 

The  young  doctor  with  the  blush  of  his  classics  not 
yet  rubbed  off  may  not  yet  be  blamed  for  'sighing: 

Sed  domine  faciant  undent  mm  tnlia  fides:— For 
this  is  the  day  of  gone-mad  hygienists,  debilitated 
vegetarians,  and  scientists,  so-called.  It  is  a  day 
when  more  than  ever  before  the  physician  must  com- 
pete with  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men.  Theories 
are  as  widely  diffused  as  microbes,  and  find  as  ready 
soil.  -'Discoveries"  blow  in  upon  us  with  almost- 
cyclonic  rudeness,  and  the  sky  swarms  with  detached 
philosophies.  Everybody  has  an  original  idea  con- 
cerning some  disease  or  its  treatment.  What  does 
Mrs.  Washington  Jones  care  for  degrees  and  learning. 
She  has  consulted  Dr.  Psychometaphysies  So  the 
halo  about  the  young  doctor's  head  grows  dimmer 
and  dimmer. 

It  pleases  some  of  the  laity  to  be  able  to  say,  "  We 
got  ahead  of  the  doctor."  A  study  of  human  nature 
will  repay  the  student  of  medicine,  and  may  prove  to 
the  practitioner  the  one  point  of  safety  between  Scylla 
and  Charybciis. 

Our  physician  must  deal  with  the  egotist  who 
"knows  as  much  about  medicine  as  any  doctor;" 
with  the  careless  person  who  sends  fora  medical  man 
but  pays  no  attention  to  advice.  All  expect  to  be  cured 
by  the  doctor  because  they  pay  him.  From  the  old 
lady  who  put  the  poultice  on  her  wooden  chest,  to  the 
man  who  thought  he  would  save  his  medicine  for 
"  another  time." 

I  saw  in  one  of  our  ru.al  papers  the  other  day, 
a  long  advertisement  calling  atttention  to  the  fact 
that  the  undersigned  would  cure  all  who  came 
to  him  afflicted  with  whatever  disease.  "  Consump- 
tion a  speciality."  According  to  his  own  saying. 
this  man  was  no  quack  either,  for  he  had  been 
"  Professor  of  practice  of  medicine  in  a  Missouri 
college,"  was    once  "  Assistant-surgeon    in  the  United 


States  Navy,"  and  strange  to  tell,  graduated  years  ago, 
from  "  Old  Rush,  one  of  the  greatest  colleges  in  the 
United  States." 

In  looking  up  this  man  we  instinctively  think  a 
case  of  "before  and  after,"  and  we  felt  ashamed  of  the 
after.  Give  us  the  code  in  all  its  rigidity  if  it  keeps 
men  from  falliug  into  the  tricks  of  the  trade. 


MUSIC  AT  RUSH. 


It 


IWll    t< 


iSS  a  fact   that   tli 


.  hut  it  is  never-the- 
uior  class  of  Hush  Medical  Cob 
lege  is  the  possessor  of  at  least  two  musical  organiza- 
tions in  the  shape  of  male  quartettes.  One.  which,  by 
the  way  has  already  made  itself  famous  in  the  Amphi- 
theatre, is  known  to  the  world  as  the  "'Nasal  Polypi"; 
the  other,  which  will  he  known  asthe  "class  quartette," 
has  yet  to  make  its  little  how.  hut  it  will  be  heard  from 
later  on.  The  "Nasal  Polypi"  is  composed  of  four 
conspicuous  seniors,  and  the  harmonious  discords  which 
emanate  from  the  depths  of  their  melodious  voices  is 
enough  to  bring  forth  from  the  most  hardened  heart 
and  untutored  soul  simultaneously  tears  and  laughter. 
The  following  gentlemen  go  to  make  up  this  happy 
combination  W.  V.  Gage,  Nasal  Twang  High  Tenor; 
Mr.  Lewin.  Nasal  Snare  Tenor  Mediocris;-  Sam  Beach, 
Bass  Bawl  Profundissimus.  31.  D.  Brown.  Bass  Bawl 
Minoris  Profundi.  These  gentlemen  have  in  many 
respects  remarkable  voices  and  they  are  hound 
to  make  their  marks  in  the  musical  world. 

The  "class  quartette  is  composed  of  eight  seniors."  in 
it  is  embodied  the  best  material  to  he  found  in  the  col- 
lege, and  when  the  time  comes  for  it  to  make  its  debut, 
many  will  be  surprised  to  find  that  real  musical  ability 
exists  in  the  class  as  well  as  brains  to  delve  into  the 
mysteries  of  medicine.  The  boys  are  now  thoroughly 
organized  under  the  leadershipof  Reese  D.  Kelso,  the 
class  chorister,  and  are  making  rapid  progress.  Each 
week  is  adding  to  theira  lready  replete  repetoire  new 
songs  which  they  are  busily  preparing  for  commence- 
ment. The  efforts  of  the  quartette,  we  are  sure,  will  he 
appreciated  not  only  by  the  students  hut  by  the  Pro- 
fessors as  well.  The  sweet  music  which  we  may  justly 
expect  at  the  Class  Day  Exercises.  Doctorate  Sermon 
and  at  the  banquet  will,  we  are  sure,  lend  a  brightness 
to  the  occasions  as  nothing  else  could  do.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  names  id'  the  gentlemen  who  sing  in  the 
quartette: 

FIRST  TENORS.  FIRST  BASS. 

Reese  D.  Kelso,  F.  A.  Quinn, 

Ora  L.  Thompson.  Geo.  A.  Skinner, 

SECOND  TENORS.  SECOND  BASS. 

Ora  Chappell.  L.  B.  Trux, 


J.  F.  Franklin, 


F.  J.  Pei 
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CLINICAL       MEMORANDA      ON       TREAT 
MENT. 

Internal  Medicine 

Service    of   Prof.     Henry    M.    Lyman,    Rush 

Medical  College. 

FURNISHED    BY  GEO.    HENRI    CLEVELAND,    M.    D. 

Tnhir  nr  myelitis: — The  initial^ treatment  may 
consist  in  the  use  of  the  extract  of  belladonna,  in 
doses  of  one-fourth  grain,  three  times  daily,  and  con- 
tinued until  the  pupil  dilates,  or  the  throat  becomes 
dry.  General  hygiene  and  attention  to  elimination 
must  also  be  considerations. 

The  subsequent  treatment  is  to  be  shaped  according 
to  the  indications  and  the  further  development  of 
the  history. 

Gout-Syph  ilitic  Diathesis:— 
B     Potassii  iodidi. 

Tr.  colchici  scni..  act  fss. . 
Aquae  dest..  ?vss. , 
M. 
8. — One    teaspoonful    three    (3)    times   daily,  con 
tinned  for  from  one  to  three  or  four  months. 

Neuralgia: — Phenacetine.     Salol.'^  Salicylic    acid. 
Salicylate  of  soda.     Antifebrin.^  Exalgine. 
B     Acidi  salicylici,  gr.  x. 
Phenacetine,  gr.  v. 
M. 
S. — To   be    taken    every    two    (i)    hours    until    the 
full  medicinal  effect  is  obtained. 

In   the  arthritic  forms  of  this   affection  alteratives 
and  eliminants  become  of  much  value,    in  association 
■with  the  salicylates.     Iodide  of   potash  with  salol  or 
salicylic    acid.       Mercurial    cathartics  at    the    same 
time,  as  veil  also  as  the  following: — 
B      Tr.  gentianae  comp.   Ii, 
Potassii  citratis,    Dj, 
M. 
S. — To  be  taken  in  water  before  each'meal. 
Peripheral  Neuritis:     Opium    becomes  of  value  in 
these  cases,  especially  in    the    anaemic    forms.       In 
small  doses  it  acts    as  an  efficient    cardiac  stimulant, 
modifies    the  more  acute  and  severe    distress  of  ?  the 
patient,  and,  coincidently,  tends  to  prevent  the  further 
progress  and  extension  of  the  local  affection.     Cam- 
phor, capsicum,  ginger,  and  other  aromatics  often  aid. 
The  use  of  general  restoratives  should,  however,  (in 
the  absence  of  specific  disease)  be  the  main  reliance; 
and  the  course  of  such  should  be  constant  and  long- 


mtinued. 
Muscular    rh 


-Rest,  warmth  and  woolen 


clothing.     Dover's  powder  gr.    x,  each    night  with  a 
mercurial  cathartic. 

B     Pulv.  jalapae, 

Hydrargyri  chlor.  mite,  aa  gr.  s. 

Sodii  bicarbonatis  gr.  v. 

M. 

S. — To  be  taken  at  night. 

This  is  an  old-time  yet  valuable  purge  when  prompt 
and  thorough  intestinal  elimination  is  desired,  and 
especially  in  those  having  the  hardier  element  of  ex- 
istence, in  cases  of  considerable  standing,  and  when  a 
strong  impression  is  required. 

To  control  pain  phenacetine  may  be  used.     Opium 
may  be  used  if  elimination  is  free. 
B      Pulv.   guaiaci,  gr.  v, 
Potassii  bicarb.,  gr.  x  x, 
M. 
S. — To  be  taken  every   four    (4)  hours  in  lemonade. 

This  is  highly  useful  and  not  particularly  unpleas- 
ant. 

Diabetes  Mellitus: — Diet: — Animal  food,  fats,  milk 

avoid  starch  inn!  sugar skimmed  milk,  gluten 

bread;  of  vegetables,  celery,  onions,  cabbage,  spinach, 
cresses,  may  be  allowed. 

Always  distinguish  between  the  functional  and  trut 
forms  of  the  disease. 

The  dietary  now  advised  is  not  so  rigid  as  formerly, 
though  it  is  none  the  less  necessary  to  exclude  sugar 
and  starch. 

Medicinal: — If  of  tubercular  origin  and  nature 
then  cod-liver  oil  pushed  to  the  furthest  extent  of  the 
assimilating  power. 

Otherwise : — Eliminants  such  as  some  mild  form  of 
mercury,  salol,  salicylic  acid  and  salicylate  of  soda.. 
When  advanced,  then  opiates,  and  in  the  form  of  co- 
deine it  is  by  far  the  best.  One-half  grain  may  be 
given  three  (3)  times  daily. 

Antipyrin  in  doses  of  fifteen  ( 15)  grains  may  be  ad- 
ministered twice  daily,  and  is  especially  useful  in 
rheumatic  cases,  and  where  there  is  rapid  disintegra- 
tion of  tissue.  Bromide  of  potash  may  sometimes  be 
used  with  benefit,  in  quantities  of  gr.  x — xv  three  (3) 
times  daily. 

Neurasthenia: — Diet  should  be  regular,  and  with  a 
good  supply  of  animal  food.  Gentle,  stimulating 
laxatives;  rheum,  podophyllin,  euonymin  (elix. 
wahoo)  aloin,  combined  with  intestinal  tonics,  among 
which  powdered  mix  vomica  ranks  first ;  alkalies,  also 
rhubarb  and  soda;  syr.  rhei  et  potassii  better,  dessert 
to  table-spoonful  before  meals  (i  hour),  stimulates 
the  gastric  juice.  After  meals,  if  there  is  gastric 
weight  and  gaseous  eructations,  hydrochloric  acid  gtts. 
%.   in    warm    water.     Warm  food  and    drinks  always 
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For  intestinal  antisepsis  naphthaline,  gr.  v,  after 
meals,  in  capsules  or  wafers.  Another  good  remedy, 
when  the  tongue  is  red,  is  bismuth,  gr.  v — x  with 
willow  charcoal,  gr.  in — v.  This  operates  by  allay- 
ing the  local  irritation,  coating  the  lining  membrane 
and  soothing  the  irritated  nerve  terminals.  Pepsin 
may  sometimes  be  added — the  powdered  form.  Be 
careful  to  get  a  good  preparation. 

Very  little  is  to  be  said  of  any  specific  treatment 
directed  to  the  brain  and  spinal  cord.  The  circula- 
tion should  be  regarded.  Vegetable  tonics  may  be 
employed,  but  tinctures  should  be  avoided,  infusions 
are  better.  General  life  should  have  attention.  Elec- 
tricity and  massage  are  very  valuable.  Paraitrdac  cur- 
rent should  be  used  daily — even  several  times  a  day. 
Massage,  three  times  a  week  or  daily,  if  possible. 
Should  not  be  undertaken  intermittently  nor  without 
full  determination. 


A    CASE     REPRESENTING    ONE    PHASE      OF    THE      NEUROTIC 

DIATHESIS. RECURRING       ATTACKS       OF        IDIOPATHIC 

PERIPHERAL  NEURITIS. 

Family  history:— 

A.  Russell;  age  35;  married;  mulatto.  Father 
died  at  82  from  unkuown  cause ;  mother  died  at  52, 
also  from  unknown  cause.  Both,  however,  were 
healthy  people  during  life,  and  without  any  special 
neurotic  taint  or  manifestation.  Patient  has  three 
brothers  and  three  sisters  now  living,  all  of  whom  are 
in  good  health,  with  the  exception  of  the  oldest 
brother  who  has  a  generally  frail  constitution,  with- 
out specific  disease.  Three  brothers  and  three  sisters 
have  died,  one  brother  at  26  from  tuberculosis,  one  at 
14  from  diptheria,  and  one  at  2  from  scarlet  fever ; 
while  of  the  sisters  two  died  from  the  influence  of 
diphtheria  and  one  from  scarlet  fever.  Aside  from 
the  foregoing  the  family  history  is  clear  so  far  as 
known. 

Past  personal  history: — Had  diphtheria  at  about  3 
and  scarlet  fever  at  6  years  of  age.  Typhoid  fever, 
severely,  at  20.  No  history  of  venereal  disease.  Fol- 
lowing the  attack  of  typhoid  he  suffered  from  pleuro- 
dynia for  several  yaars,  and  at  the  same  time  was 
absent-minded,  had  spells  of  dizziness,  together  with 
enfeebled  brain  power  shown  by  imperfect  intellec- 
tion, mental  fatigue,  and  difficulty  of  mind  concentra- 
tion. 

During  this  first  period  of  neurasthenia — as  it  may 
be  termed — from  the  time  of  the  typhoid  fever,  when 
he  was  20  years  old,  until  he  had  reached  the  age 
of  26  or  27,  he  was  without  occupation,  as  he  found 
himself — after  two  or  three  fair  trials — to  be  mentally 
and  physically  disqualified.     He    gradually  improved 


however,  by  giving  himself  up  to  rest,  and  only  occa- 
sionally having  medical  attention,  until  about  the 
time  of  his  marriage,  six  years  ago,  when  he  consid- 
ered that  he  was  in  a  fair  state  of  health.  He  then 
tried  various  occupations  and  was  able  to  do  well. 
For  four  years  previous  to  the  present  phase  of  his 
trouble  he  was  engaged  as  steward  of  a  club. 

He  tells  me  that  he  has  always  been  temperate  in 
eating,  drinking,  and  sexually. 

In  1882  the  patient  suffered  an  injury  by  falling  in 
front  of  a  moving  grip-car.  No  bones  were  broken, 
but  there  was  quite  extensive  laceration  and  contus- 
ion about  the  trunk.  So  far  as  known  the  spine  was 
not  involved  beyond  temporary  shock.  There  was 
business  incapacity  for  upwards  of  four  weeks  follow- 
ing, and  due  lo  the  injury. 

In  May,  1891,  the  second  era  of  neuronosos,  or 
neuropathia.  was  ushered  in  by  an  acute  attack  of 
pain  in  the  left  arm,  ranging  from  the  shoulder  down 
to  the  eldow,  but  no''  involving  or  especially  selecting 
the  joints — indeed,  there  never  has  been  any  joint 
manifestations.  The  pain  was  definitely  confined  to 
region  named — not  reaching  the  spirie: — and  was  un- 
accompanied by  redness  or  swelling.  The  attack 
passed  away — under  moderate  treatment  and  rest — in 
about  ten    days. 

About  August  1st  there  was  a  return  of  the  neuritis 
to  the  same  parts,  which  was  much  more  extensive  and 
more  severe.  This  attack  came  on  suddenly,  and  in- 
volved the  left  upper  extremity  from  the  spine  to  the 
wrist.  This  attack  was,  furthermore,  very  much  more 
persistent,  not  yielding  to  treatment  until  December, 
and  after  being  under  the  charge  of  this  clinic  for  a 
number  of  weeks. 

CI 'hum I  Record:  (from  record-book) :— Nov.  9.  "On 
examination  the  muscles  of  the  affected  side  were 
found  flabby  and  soft.  Tenderness  along  branches  of 
brachial  plexus,  especially  where  nerves  make  their 
exit  from  the  spinal  column.     Pain  present  along  the 

arm    on    both  sides,  but   worse  on  ulner  side ■ 

Diagnosis: — Peripheral    neuritis.        Treat. — Fowler's 

solution  gtts.  iv.  t.  i.  d.     Electricity  was  advised" 

Dec.  21.  (return).  "No  sweating,  no  fever.  Tongue 
clear.  But  slight  pain  in  shoulder.  Has  been  on 
phenacetine  and  salol." 

In  December  last,  and  but  about  a  week  after  he 
felt  that  he  had  quite  reached  a  strong  and  fairly- 
healthy  condition  again,  a  moderate  exposure  to  cold 
brought  about  a  relapse,  which  lasted  four  or  five 
weeks. 

Another  week  of  rest  then  occurred,  when  he  was 
taken  with  acute  pain  in  the  left  side  below  the  heart. 

The  pain  first  extended  to    the  back,  thence  spreap 
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ing  toward  the  median  line  in  front — along  quite 
definite  lateral  lines — and  subsequently  encompassed 
the  right  side,  at  the  same  level.  There  was  then  a 
vertical  extension,  until  at  the  end  of  a  week's  time 
the  region  shown  in  the  accompanying  cuts  was  defin- 
itely hyperaesthetic  and  painful. 


This  took  place  about  three  weeks  ago,  or  rather 
the  height  of  the  process  was  manifested  about  two 
weeks  ago,  since  which  time  there  has  been  but  little, 
if  any,  change.  The  condition  has  remained  quite 
stationary. 

Present  condition: — There  is  no  pain  in  other  parts 
of  the  body,  nor  has  there  been  during  the  course  of 
the  disease.  The  pulse  is  80,  full,  strong,  and  regular. 
The  sub-lingual  temperature  is  99  F.  Both  appetite 
and  digestion  are  good.  Upon  physical  examination 
there  are  no  pulmonary  or  cardiac  complications. 
General  strength  is  quite  well  preserved.  The  pres- 
ent weight  is  165  pounds,  while  his  average  weight  for 
the  last  four  or  five  years  has  been  about  190  pounds. 
The  bowels  are  regular,  and  there  are  no  urinary  diffi- 
culties. 

Sleep  is    easy  and    restful.     As    before    stated,    the 


pain  is  now  definitely  1,  Hydrarygri  chloridum  mite  in 
paroxysms  of  greater  pUlm0nary  congestion;  ob- 
spine  and  passes  forward 

is  intensified  on    motion  ai  0,r   x 

the  act  of  walking,  is  not  ov>  „..,    i      i 

°  O1-    16 12 

may    take,   and   is  increasea  fragogue  causing  large, 
down,   whether   he    assumes     t  am.     arge  doses  dan- 
decubitus.     The   special   senses 
general  functions  of  motion  and   ,ebral  congestions 
ufienced,  with  the  following  exceptk   [n  2nilk  or  syrup 

I  find  that  the  patellar  reflex  on  ti -mlant.     Elimin- 
much  modified — almost  absent. 

And    in    getting    the    history    I    find   Wash.     Itch 
suffered  from  muscular  cranrps  in   the  thi;' 
upon  allowing  the    extremities  to  becomfcsoft    parts, 
ticularly  when  he  retires  at  night,  and  agaiL1Sy      gt.j_ 
coming  much  fatigued.     There  is  also    palpit 

the  heart  upon  undue    excitement  or  considers  _i_ j-j 

ertion.  llent« 


• 


The  case  is  striking  from  the  illustration  afforded 
of  two  distinct  neurasthenic  periods,  during  the  first 
of  Avhich  we  have  the  history  of  pleurodynia,  or  prob- 
able localized  peripheral   neuritis :   and    during    the 
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For  intestinal  antisepsis  napYiritis  at  first,  with  sub- 
meals,  in  capsules  or  wafers,  -lateral  neuritis, 
when  the  tongue  is  red,  is  lking  constancy  in  the  oc- 
willow  charcoal,  gr.  Ill— yaral  trouble,  and  therefore 
ing  the  local  irritation,  co;  conditions  of  a  neurotic,  or 
and  soothing  the    irritat 

may  sometimes  be    ac-     mRy  serye   tQ  ^.  ^    prQ 
careful  to  get  a  good  ^  permanent  effect__in  this  case 

Very  little  is  to  be  , 

•>  ,i  nervous  system — which    happens 

directed  to  the  bra*-, .  , 

disease-producing  micro-organisms, 

tion  should  be  g  the   0CCU1.rence   0f  a  severe  specific 
employed,  but  ' 


if  (under    which    good  progress    is 


are  better.     G 

tricity  and  m 

rent  should 

Massage    ^      Elix.  ferri.  quiniae  et  strychnia' 

Should'  Phosph.,   "i. 

full  detThree  (3)  times  daily  before  meals. 

irn  in  small  doses  (in  the  form  of  the  alkaloidal 

J     sulphate   of   morphia)    to  allay  the   more  severe 

.ifestations ;  together  with  a  general  stimulation  of 


lie  function  of  elimination. 


951  W.  Harrison  St. 

Feb.  10,  1892 


SCEN  E.— EXAM  INAT  [ON. 
Rush  Professor: — 
Ques. — What  is  iron  used  for? 
Rush  D.  J.— 

Iron  vessels  cross  the  ocean, 
Iron  engines  give  them  motion, 
Iron  needles  northward  veering. 
Iron  tillers  vessels  steering. 
Iron  pipe  our  gas  delivers, 
Iron  bridges  span  our  rivers, 
Iron  pens  are  used  for  writing, 
Iron  ink  our  thoughts  inditing, 
Iron  stoves  for  cooking  victuals, 
Iron  ovens,  pots  and  kettles. 
Iron  horses  draw  our  loads. 
Iron  nails  compose  our  roads. 
Iron  anchors  hold  in  sands. 
Iron  bolts  and  rods  and  bands. 
Iron  houses,  iron  walls, 
Iron  cannon,  iron  balls, 
Iron  axes,  knives  and  chains, 
Iron  augers,  saws  and  planes, 
Iron  globules  in  our  blood. 
Iron  particles  in  food, 
Iron  lightning  rods  on  spires, 
Iron  telegraphic  wires. 

Iron  hammers,  nails  and  screws. 
Iron  in  everything  we  sse. 


ABSTRACT  OF  A  LECTURE  ON  TUBERCU- 
LOSIS OP   THE  TONGUE. 

PROFESSOR  N.  SENN. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  tongue  is  now  regarded  as  a 
well  recognized  surgical  affection.  It  is  only  during 
the  last  three  or  four  years  since  this  affection  of  the 
tongue  has  been  described,  recognized,  and  properly 
treated. 

It  occurs  here,  as  similar  affections  upon  other 
mucous  membranes,  first  in  the  form  of  papillomatous 
swelling  at  the  sight  of  infection,  usually  some  point 
at  the  border  of  the  tongue  where  the  necessary  in- 
fection atrium  is  often  caused  by  defective  or  dis- 
placed teeth.  The  primary  swelling  is  simply  a 
granuloma  consisting  of  embryonalor  granulation 
tissue  which  develops  under  the  specific  effect  of  the 
presence  of  the  essential  cause — the  bacillus  of  tuber- 
culosis. The  inflammatory  product  is  prone  to  soften, 
caseate,  and  liquefy  from  the  same  specific  causes  and 
in  the  same  manner  as  a  tubercular  product  in  any 
other  organ.  The  papilloma  then  give  way  to  a  char- 
acteristic tubercular  ulcer. 

There  is  no  other  organ  in  the  body  where  you  will 
be  able  to  study  this  localized  form  of  tuberculosis  to 
better  advantage  and  to  your  own  satisfaction  than  a 
tubercular  ulcer  of  the  tongue. 

Mistakes  in  diagnosis  in  reference  to  affections  of 
the  tongue  have  so  often  occurred  in  the  past  that 
any  records  of  excision  of  the  tongue  for  carcinoma 
contain  many  cases  in  which  the  results  were  record- 
ed as  supposed,  satisfactory  and  permanent,  in  which 
the  diagnosis  was  faulty  and  the  operation  was  done 
for  a  tubercular  or  a  syphilic  lesion  instead  of  carcin- 
oma. 

There  is  macroscopically  some  resemblance  be- 
tween a  tubercular  ulcer  of  the  tongue  and  a  surface 
carcinoma  during  the  early  stages  of    these  affections. 

In  tuberculosis  of  the  tongue  the  primary  product 
consists  of  a  circumscribed  swelling,  the  product  of 
connective  tissue  proliferation  with  an-  intact  epithel- 
ial covering,  thus  closely  resembling  a  surface  epi- 
thelioma, in  its  early  stage.  Later,  when  the  center 
of  this  papilloma  breaks  down,  a  small  excavated 
ulcer  forms  with  infiltrations  of  its  base  and  its  mar- 
gins, the  resemblance  increases  if  anything. 

Let  me  call  your  attention  to  a  few  important 
points  upon  which  you  must  rely  in  m akin  g  a  positive 
differential  diagnosis  between  these  two  affections  and 
tertiary  syphilis  of  the  tongue. 

In  tuberculosis  of  the  tongue,  the  infiltrations  be- 
neath and  surrounding  the  ulcer  are  never  as  firm  as 
in  cases  of  epithelioma.     The    infiltration  consists   of 
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leucocytes  and  granulation  tissue  to  which  is  added  a 
serous  transudation,  giving  to  the  part  an  oedematous 
appearance,  the  swelling  gradually  passing  into  the 
surrounding  healthy  tissue.  At  the  same  time  a  care- 
ful examination  of  the  surface  of  the  ulcer  will  also 
reveal  a  few  characteristic  appearances  that  point  to 
tuberculosis.  The  massive  granulation  tissue,  in  the 
first  place,  would  rather  point  to  tuberculosis  than 
syphilis.  The  granulations  of  a  tubercular  ulcer  pre- 
sent an  oedematous  appearance  and  then  -all  stages  of 
retrograde  metamorphosis.  Upon  the  surface  of  the 
ulcer  yoii  will  find  the  products  of  coagulation  necro- 
sis, the  result  of  cell  destruction.  The  ptomaines  of 
the  bacillus  of  tuberculosis  and  pus  microbes  produce 
this  coagulation  necrosis.  Molecular  death  on  the 
surface  of  the  ulcer  often  gives  rise  to  the  formation 
of  a  yellowish  or  grayish  yellow  membrane  which 
when  wiped  away,  discloses  the  tubercular  granula- 
tions underneath.  The  zone  of  infiltration  is  less 
marked  than  in  carcinoma,  a  gradual  fading  out  from 
the  swollen  indurated  parts  into  the  surrounding  nor- 
mal tissue  with  a  well  marked  area  of  oedema,  is 
usually  observed. 

The  clinical  history  of  tuberculosis  of  the  tongue  is 
exceedingly  varied.  You  will  very  seldom  have  an 
opportunity  to  examine  the  disease  in  its  primary 
stages,  when  it  presents  itself  as  simple  granuloma, 
but  you  will  study  it  in  its  later  history  after  the  pro- 
cess of  ulceration  has  been  initiated.  Usually  it  re- 
quires weeks  or  months  for  an  ulceration  the  size  of  a 
nickle  to  take  place.  In  feeble  patients  the  ulcerat- 
ing process  may  progress  much  more  rapidly  and 
within  four  weeks  a  large  ragged  ulcer  may  develope. 
It  is  well  for  you  in  making  the  differential  diagnosis 
between  carcinoma,  tuberculosis  and  gummata  of  the 
tongue  to  inquire  carefully  into  the  primary  cause  of 
the  affection.  Inoculation  experiments  and  bacterio- 
logical examination  of  the  granulations  will  yield 
positive  results  in  tuberculosis  and  negative  results 
in  carcinoma  and  syphilis.  In  doubtful  cases  opera- 
tions should  be  preceded  by  a  vigorous  course  of  anti- 
syphilitic  treatment. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  tongue  with  few  exceptions  oc- 
curs as  auto-infection,  hence  as  a  rule  patients  suffer- 
ing from  pulmonary  tubercolosis  in  such  cases  we 
have  reason  to  believe  that  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
localized  tubercolosis  of  the  tongue  consists  in  small 
surface  defect  caused  by  a  scratch  or  some  other  in- 
significant injury  to  the  tongue  through  which  infec- 
tion occurs  by  means  of  tubercular  sputum.  I  have  in 
more  than  one  instance  traced  the  disease  directly  to 
such  origin.  Glandular  infection  in  tuberculosis  of 
the  tongue,    if  present,  is    limited   to    the    lymphatic- 


glands  in  the  course  of  >  Hydrarygri  chloridum  mite  in 
their  origin  in  the  nice  pulmonary  congestion:  ob- 
while  in  syphilitic    patient 

different  parts  of  the  body  a  gr.  -J. 

If  you  are  unable  by  a  carefn  gr.  ,\ — ]2 

tory  of  the  case  and  the  diagno.lragogue  causing  large, 
mand  to  make  a  positive  cbifferemain.     arge  doses  dan- 
tubercular  and  syphilitic    affectio 
the  benefit    of  the  doubt    and  aduebral  congestions. 
anti-syphilitic  treatment  until    the  I,  in  milk  or  syrup. 
you  to  arrive    at  positive    diagnostic  ralant.     Elimin- 
haveno  doubt  that  in  many    cases  of  ret 
ful  removal  of  the  tongue  for  carcinoma  ay  wash.     Itch 
nent  result,  the    operation  was  performed  1 
itic  lesion  instead  of  a    carcinoma.     It  is  wsoft   parts, 
of  this  kind,  when  there  is  no  distinct  history  ong.     Sci- 
or  no  acknowledgment  of  such  if  the  local  syi 
point  in  that    direction,   to  place    such    patient:  Jfl — ij. 
proper  preliminary  treatment   for  diagnostic  puments, 
before  resorting  to  the  knife. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  tongue  calls  for  the  same  ei 
getic  local  and  general  treatment  as  similar  affectio j„j. 
in  other  localities.  Excision  is  seldom,  if  ever,  re- 
quired. The  granulations  should  be  thoroughly 
scraped  away  with  a  sharp  spoon  until  you  reach 
healthy  tissue,  after  which  the  surface  is  cauterized 
with  Paquelin's  cautery  and  later  iodoformize  the  sur- 
face daily.  If  this  treatment  does  o  yield  the  de- 
sired result,  a  10  per  cent,  emulsion  of  iodoform 
in  glycerine  should  be  injected  at  different  points  into 
he  tissues  some  distance  from  the  ulcer  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  the  treatment  of  tubercular  joints  by 
parenchymatous  injections.  This  treatment  will 
irsually  succeed  in  healing  a  tubercular  ulcer.  The 
vascular  condition  of  the  part  favors  the  process  of  re- 
pair and  will  lead  to  satisfactory  results,  provided  the 
seat  of  infection  can  be  sterilized  by  the  parenchyma- 
tous injections  of  iodoform-glyceriue  emulsion. 

Eeported  by  .T.  W.  Dostal,  D.  D.  S. 


THE    DOC  SOLOG?. 

He  was  "way  up"  in   Pathology,  had  mastered  Gynae- 
cology. 

Had  cut  the  cadaver  into  pieces  very  small: 
Knew  all  about  Otology  and  Opthalmology. 

And  about  Histology  he  knew  it  quite  all. 
Also  in  Embryology,  and  even  in  Bacteriology — 

He  saw  the  deadly  microbe  in  the  water  of  the  lake. 
He  knew  Dermatology  and  also  Pharmacology. 

But  an  article  for  the  paper  he'd  never  undertake. 


Doctor — Well,  how  do  you  feel  to-day  ? 
Patient — I  feel  as  if  I  had  been  dead  a  week" 
Doctor — Hot,  yet  V 
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For    intestinal    antisepsis    napi^TUKE  NOTES. 

meals,  in  capsules  or  wafers. -aROWEK- 

when   the   tongue  is  red,  iSj^TICtt. 

willow   charcoal,    gr.  HI- ftTwliieh,  when  taken  intern. 

ing  the  local  irritation,  co;  of  aMne  evacuations.     They 

and  soothing  the    irritat 

may  sometimes  be    acViple)  Slllphtir> 

careful  to  get  a  good  ^^  (ex)  Senna 
Very  little  is  to  bcjrastic,  (ex.)  Jalap. 

directed  to  the  bra'  Saline,  (ex.)  Magnesium    sulphate. 

tion  should  be   r  i'e  (example)  Elaterium. 

envployed,  but  s'ue  (example)  Podophyllin,  Enemata. 

are  better.    G  ndi: 

tricity  and  n  'quickening  peristaltic  action. 

rent  should  /  increasing  secretion    of  intestinal    mucous 

Massage   lie- 

Should    By  hindering  absorption  of  the  fluid  of  the  in- 
full  det'^s- 

/   varies. 

A  CAS£e    alimentary    canal,  primae  viae — 2000    square 
DI£ies  of  mucous  membrane. 

J  Normal  movement  of  intestines  :  Some  people  do 
not  have  a  daily  habit ;  some  once  in  two  days ;  some 
once  in  three  days.  Primary  effects  of  cathartics,  un- 
loading the  bowels.  Secondary  effects,  promoting  ac- 
tivity of  portal  circulation. 

Benefits  of — Effects    increased    by  small     doses    of 
emetics  and  bitters.    Drastics  with  aromatics.     Salines 
in  carbonic  acid  waters. 
Uses  of  Cathartics  : — 

1,  To  unload  bowels;  (constipation,  acute  or  chron- 
ic. 2.  To  deplete.  3.  To  revulse.  4.  To  promote 
absorption.  5.  To  eliminate.  (3.  To  restore  cata- 
menia.  7.  To  lower  the  temperature  in  fever. 
Contraindications. — 1.  Peritonitis.  2.  Pregnancy 
3.     Gastro-enteric  inflammation. 

CONSTIPATION. 

1.     Acute.     2.      Chronic. 

1.  Acute  or  temporary  is  the  result  of  special  and 
transient  circumstances;  such  as  convalescence  from 
acute  disease,  and  pregnancy,  and  may  be  due  to  or- 
ganic affections  of  the  alimentary  canal ;  such  as  en- 
teritis or  intussusception.  The  former  is  relieved  by 
laxatives  :  the  latter  requires  special  treatment. 

2.  Chronic.  Causes:  sedentary  life,  laziness 
habitual  overwork,  natural  deficiency  of  intestinal  se- 
cretion and  of  peristalsis,  lead  and  other  poisons,  dis- 
ease of  the  nervons  system  producing  paralysis  of  in- 
testinal muscular  fibres. 

Treatment  of  Constipation. 

ATTEND     TO    CAUSE. 

1.  Exercise,  gymnastics,  horse-back  and  bicycle 
riding,  massage. 


2.  Diet:  Food  should  contain  large  amount  of 
residue;  cracked  wheat,  oat-meal,  green  or  canned 
corn.  Fruits :  figs,  apples,  prunes,  dates,  tamarinds. 
Water :  freely ;  coffee  and  brandy  are  constipating. 

3.  A  voluntary  effort  at  defecation,  daily,  at  fixed 
hour. 

4.  Medicines  are  to  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible  : 
when  used  they  are  for  two  purposes  :  (a)  to  unload 
bowels,  (b)  to  cause  evacuation  and  produce  normal 
activity.  To  meet  first  indication  give  Salts,  Jalap, 
Colocynth,  Senna,  Mercury.  To  meet  second  indica- 
tion give  Aloes,  Cascara,  Phosphate  of  Sodium,  Podo- 
phyllin, combined  with  tonics  and  intestinal  anodynes. 
If  hepatic  or  other  glands  are  habitually  torpid,  Nitro- 
muriatic  acid. 

B       Aloes  et  Myrrh,     gr.  j. 
Pulv.  Ipecac,        gr.  /Cl. 
Ex.  Nucis  Vomica?,  gr.  \. 
Ex,  Hyoscyami,      gr.  j. 
M.      Sig.     To  lie  given  at  bedtime. 

S     Resinse  Podophylli     gr.  ^ 
Ex.  Nucis  Vomicae     gr.  1 
Ex.  Physostigmatis    gr.  \ 
Ex.  Belladona?  gr.  /„ 

M.     Sig.     To  be  given  at  bed-time. 

B      Aloin  .  gr. 

Atrbpinse  Sulph.     gr. 
Strychnine  Sulph.  gr.  :i'o. 
M.     Sig.     One  at  night. 

U      Fl.  Ex.  Cascara  Sag. 

"ss.  daily. 

Ii      Aloin  .  gr.  tV 

Strychnin;e  Sulph     gr. 
Ex.  Belladona'     .       gr.  ' . 

5.  Use  of  Enemata  of  cold  water;  also  of  Glycer- 
ine injections. 

Sen  na. — Preparations  : — 

nfusum  Sennae  Compositum,  dose  liv. 

Pulv.  Glycyrrhizae  Compositus.    dose.  gr.  xx — xxx. 

"Tamar  Indien,  ('?)" 

"Tropical  Fruit  Laxatus,  (  ?)" 

"Syrup  of  Figs." 

Effect*: — Increases  peristalsis  and  secretion, 
(throughout  the  whole  tract.)  Increases  flow  of  bile. 
Nursing  mothers  milk  :  purges.  Time — three  hours. 
Usually  combined  with  aromatics. 

Uses: — Constipation,  2)re8'nalleY  :  contra-indicated 
where  inflammatory  condition  of  intestine  exists. 

1 1  he  ii  in. — Preparations: — 
Syrupus    Rhei  3j. 

(for  children) 
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■Syrupus  Rhei  Aromatic  "j- 

for  infants. 

Time :  three  to  twelve  hours. 

Effects: — Laxative.  Its  tannin  constipates  after- 
ward; colors  urine,  sweat,  and  milk,  yellow. 

Uses: — Diarrhoea — early  stage.  Dyspepsia — with 
constipation.     Piles ;  old  people. 

Podophyllin . — Preparations  : — 

Resina  Podophplli  gr.  j\, — i. 

Effects:  Small  doses  laxative,  large  'doses  violent 
drastic.  Excites  flow  of  bile.  Acts  on  upper  part  of 
intestinal  tract. 

Uses: — Constipation  when  aeces  are  hard,  lumpy 
and  crumble ;  also  -when  faeces  are  dark  in  color.  In 
jaundice.  In  sick  headache  with  loose  and  dark- 
colored  stools. 

Cascara  Sagrada. — Preparations: — Fl.  Ex.  Cacas- 
rse  Sagradae  m  x — xxx. 

Effects: — Efficient  laxu  "• :  doe  not  subsequently 
constipate. 

Uses: — Habitual  constipation. 

Oleum  Ricini: — Dose  ,      'fssto|j — adults. 

Dose  ~j  to  ~iv — children 

Administered  in  coffee,  fermented  liquors  or  with 
Glycerine.     To  the  abdomen  of  children. 

Time  :  two  to  six  hours.  Produces  feculent  evac- 
uations without  griping. 

Uses : — Children's  fevers.  Early  stages  diarrhoea. 
During  pregnancy.     After  delivery. — Piles. 

Oleum  Tif/lii:—  Dose— M  l—ij. 

Effects: — Locally,  vesicant,  (a)  n  chronic  joint 
disease,     (b)     Pertussis.       (c)      Gastritis. 

Internally,  a  violent  hydrayogue  without  griping  or 
nausea. 

Time  :   One  hour  or  less. 

Uses:  In  apoplexy.  Cerebral  congestion.  Obsti- 
nate constipation.     Uraemic  coma.     Anasarca. 

Aloe.— Preparations:— 

Aloe  Purificata,  dose  gr.  j. — x. 

Aloin  gr.  i\)— j. 

Pil.  Aloes  et  Myrrh  gr.  j — iv. 

Effects:     Small  doses,  tonic;  large  doses,  evacuant 

Time :  .Six  to  twenty-four  hours.  Acts  on  stomach 
and  large  intestine ;  causes  determination  of  blood  to 
pelvic  viscera. 

Uses:  Constipation  (habitual).  Hemorrhoids,  Am- 
enorrhoea  and  Menorrhagia,  combined  with  Iron. 
Contraindicated  in  pregnancy  and  lactation. 

Jalapa,  dose  grs.  iij — xx. 

Pulvis  jalapa?  compositus,  gr.  x — Zj. 

(Jalap  and  cream  of  Tartar.) 

Effects:  Hydragogue  cathartic  increasing  intestin- 
al secretion  and  flow  of  bile. 


Uses:  Combined] with  Hydrarygri  chloridum  mite  in 
torpid  liver.  In  dropsy ;  pulmonary  congestion ;  ob- 
stinate constipation. 

Elaterimim,  dose  gr.  •&. 

Elaterin  (?)  gr.  At — \-2 

Effects:  Most  powerful  hydragogue  causing  large, 
watery  passages  without  much  pain,  arge  doses  dan- 
gerous. 

Uses:     Dropsies;  Uraemia;  Cerebral  congestions. 
Sulphur,  dose  "j — 3iij,  in  milk  or  syrup. 

Effects:  Cathartic,  antiseptic,  stimulant.  Elimin- 
ated by  skin,  milk,  urine,  bowels. 

Uses:  Locally,  acne  faciei;  apply  as  a  wash.  Itch 
(unguent  sulphur).     Diphtheria. 

Internally,  laxative.  Rheumatism  of  soft  parts. 
Piles.  Chronic  skin  diseases.  Head  poisoning.  Sci- 
atica.    Chronic  bronchitis. 

Calx  Sulphurata,  dose  gr.  fa — ij. 

Uses: — Internally  for  boils,  glandular  enlargements, 
scrofulous  sores,  suppuration. 

SALINES  : 

Magnesii  Sulphas  (Epsom  Salts)  fss — j. 

Sodii  Sulphas  (Glaubers  Salts)  3j — iv. 

Sodii  Phosphas  "j — §j. 

Potassiret  Sodii  Tartras  (Rochelle  Salts)         ?ss— j. 
Pulv.  Eff'ervescens  Compositus,  (Seidlitz  Powders.) 

PURGATIVE  WATERS  ; 

Carlsbad,  Sprudel  Salts,  Congress,  and  Hawthorn 
water,  Hunyadi  water,  Rubinat  waters. 

Effects: — Increases  peristalsis;  increases  secretion; 
depletes  blood-vessels. 

Uses: — Constipation.  To  deplete  in  entero-colitis 
and  colitis.  To  aid  absorption  in  dropsy.  To  relieve 
colica  pectorum. 

EXPECTORANTS. 

Expectorants  are  remedies  which  modify  secretion 
of  the    air  passages    and    promote    their    expulsion. 

Cause  of  cough.  Acrid  vapors;  liquids;  solids:  se- 
cretions; cold  air.  The  more  liquid  the  expectoration 
the  easier  the  cough. 

Kinds  of  cough.  Croup,  false  and  true:  Pleuritis, 
Bronchitis,  Pneumonitis,  Pertussis.  Measles,  continued 
fevers.  Dentition.  Worms,  irritating  ingesta,  severe 
hums.  Phthisis,  Hysteria,  stomach  cough,  Bright's 
disease.  Ear  cough.  In  difficult  expectoration  in  chil- 
dren use  emetics. 

Expectorants  are  classed  as  Stimulating — Alcohol, 
Ammonium     Carbonate,    Seilla.     Senega,   Strychnina. 

Sedative.  Alkalies.  Antimony.  Apomorphina,  Ip- 
ecac, Iodides. 

Antiseptic.  Ammoniacum,  Benzoin.  Tolu.  Cam- 
phora.  Copaiba,  Carbolic  Acid,  Creasote,  Iodine, 
Myrrh,  Tar.  Turpentine. 
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The  alkalies  lessen  viscidity:  administered  by  Inhal- 
ation: dissolving  in  mouth  (troches) ;  internal  admin- 
istration. All  are  uncertain  :  mostly  classed  in  other 
divisions. 

Terebene.  —  Dose. — in.  v-x    (in    capsule). 

Effects. —  Stimulating  expectorant. 

Uses. —  Late  stage  of  Bronchitis:  Grenito-urinary 
inflammation,  fermentative  dyspepsia. 

Senega. — Preparations  : 
Syrupus  Senegae,  "  j. 

Effects.— -Stimulates  mucous  membrane  of  bronchial 
tubes. 

Uses.— For  chronic  bronchitis  and  pneumonia. 

Scillae.—  Preparations: 

Syrupus  Scillae.  "i — i.j. 

(for  children). 

(for  children). 
Effects.— Slows  pulse:   vomits. 
Uses. — Bronchitis.     To  produce  diuresis  in  dropsy. 
Night    coughs    in    children,    from    colds.      Spasmodic 

emmenagogues  and  ecbolics. 

The  former  used  to  bring  on  menses  ;  the  latter  used 
to  bring  on  abortion. 

The  cessation  of  the  menses  may  be  due  to  Anaemia. 
Plethora,  Hysteria  or  .Mental  disease. 

Emmenagogues  are  classed  as  follows  : 

1.  Direct.  Aloes.  Alcohol  Cimcifuga,  Cantharis, 
Digitalis,  Ergot,  .Myrrh.   Quinine,   Tonics.  Purgatives. 

2.  Indirect.  Baths- -foot,  hip  and  mustard,  leeches 
to  genitalia  and  thighs. 

Ecbolics  or  Oxytocics  are  Drastic  purgatives,  Ergot, 
Pilocarpine,  Kuta.  Sabina. 

Ergot.  —  Preparations. 

Extractum  Ergotae  Fluidum  m.  v — 3  iv. 

Extractum  Ergotae  (  ergotine  )  gr.  v — xv. 

Effects.  —  Contractions  of  all  voluntary  muscular 
fibre,  i.  e.  contracts  arterioles,  increases  intestinal 
peristalsis,  and  after  labor  has  commenced,  increases 
power  and  duration  of  uterine  contractions. 

Uses. — In  expulsion  of  placenta;  Post-partum  hem- 
orrhage ;Uterine  polypi.  Is  haemastatic  in  all  hemor- 
rhages, as  Menorrhagia,  Haemoptysis,  Baematemesis, 
Intestinal  and  renal  hemorrhage.  Purpura.  To  con- 
trol blood  vessels  in  early  stages  of  pneumonia.  In 
spinal  and  cerebral  congestions.  .Meningitis,  and  all 
inflammatory  affections. 

Diabetes  Insipidus.  Sub-involution  of  uterus. 
Chronic  metritis.  Prostatic  enlargements.  Sperma- 
torrhoea.     Vesical  atony. 

THERAPEUTICS   OF    ABORTION. 

1.  Prevention.  2.  Tts  arrest  when  threatened.  3. 
Its  proper  care  when  inevitable. 


CAUSES. 

Syphilis.  Endo-metritis.  Uterine  displacements. 
Sexual  intercourse.  Over  exertion.  Deficient  nutri- 
tion.     Plethora. 

Viburnum  is  prophylactic.  Treat  the  cause.  There 
is  a  habit  of  aborting. 

Arrest  when  threatened.— Absolute  rest.  Opium. 
Viburnum. 

When  inevitable:— Indication— Avoidance  of  hemor- 
rhage.   Thorough  delivery  of  ovum  and  its  appendages. 

UTERINE  sedatives. 

These  are  agents  that  exert  a  soothing  effect  by 
lowering  functional  activity.  Those  given  to  prevent 
abortion  are  Opium.  Cannabis  Indira.  Chloral.  Bro- 
mides and  Viburnum. 

Viburnum.— Preparations. 

Ex.  Viburni  Fl.  Iss-ij. 

Effects.      A  sedative  to  spinal  centres. 

Uses.      In  threatened  abortion,  after  pains,  vomiting 

DIAPHORETICS. 

Importance  of  functions  of  skin  in  elimination— in 
preventing  absorption.  The  number  of  perspiratory 
glands  over  two  million:  their  length  is  nearly  three 
miles.  Daily  sweat  averages  about  two  pounds.  Ex- 
ceeds all  the  other  emunctories  combined.  Sweat  reg- 
ulates body  temperature,  supplemental  action  of  skin. 
kidneys  and  lungs.  The  skin  eliminates  water,  urea, 
salts  and  carbonic  acid. 


I'M 


throw, 


Eleven  grains  of  excrementitious  matte 
off  from  the  skin  every  minute.  At  a  sudden  suspen- 
sion of  the  function  this  matter  is  thrown  back  on  the 
system  and  the  Id 1  in  the  skin  is  driven  to  the  in- 
ternal organs.      Congestion  results. 

The  chief  diaphoretics  are  those  stimulating  tin 
sweat  centres. 

Ammonium  Citrate.  Dovers  Powders,  ipecacuanha, 
opium.  Camphor. 

Those    acting    refiexly  through  the  stomach: — Anti- 

Those  stimulating  secretory  nerves: — Pilocarpine. 
warmth  to  surface,  warm  drinks,  alcohol. 

Those  of  doubtful  action : — Serpen taria,  guaiac, 
senega. 

Pilocarpus. — Preparations. 
Fl.  Ex.   Pilocarpi.  m.  v-Lx. 

Pilocarpinae  Hydrochloras,  gr.  go-'.. 

Effects.  Nervous  system — vaso-motor  paralyzer. 
stimulates  the  peripheral  and  organs  of  nerves  supply- 
ing glands  and  voluntary  musculae  fibre,  i.  e.   is  dia- 
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phoretic,  sialagogue,  cardiac  depressant,  myotic,  emetic 
abortifacient. 

Enormous  increase  of  urea  in  sweat  last  two  or  three 
hours,  and  may  be  so  copious  that  with  the  salivation 
it  causes  a  body  loss  of  eight  pounds. 

excreted  by  urine. 

Antagonist. 

Atropine.  gr.   ijo-g. 

The  nausea  and  vomiting  yield  to  morphine. 

Uses.  Acute  cold.  Cardiac  dropsy  when  not  con- 
tra-indicated by  weak  heart  renal  dropsy,  uraemia, 
pleura]  and  peritoneal  effusions,  chronic  Bright's 
disease,  abortifacient,  to  increasemilk,  diabetes  in- 
sipidus. 

Contra-indications.     Weak   heart    due  to  heart  dis- 
ease: disease  of  gastro-i ntest in al  mucous  membrane. 
DIURETICS. 

OFFICE   OF    KIDNEYS. 

Urine.  Fifty  fluid  ounces— one  thousand  grains 
of  solids  a  day.  The  secretion  is  affected  by  drinking, 
fright,  temperature,  and  sweating. 

The  kindneys  act  constantly  and  alternately. 

The  substances- that  act  on  the  renal  circulation  are 
Aqua  Distillata.  Alcohol.  Digitalis.  Scilla.  Ammonia, 
Senega.  Spiritus  iEtheris  Nitrosi,  Volatile  oils.  Oleo- 
resins,  Balsams,  Salicylates.  Nitrates.  Nitrites.  Ergot 
and  Opium. 

The  substances  which  act  on  the  renal  cells  are  the 
Salts  of  Potassium,  Salts  of  Soda.  Salts  of  Lithium. 
Juniperus,  Copaiba.  Oleum  Terebinth.  Sabina,  Cubebs. 
Piper,  Caffein,  UvaUrsi,  Arnica,  Aconitum,  Guaiacum, 
Cantharis.  Lobelia.  Alcohol.  Hydrargyrum.  Opium, 
Belladonna.  Hyoscyamus,  Stramonium,  Pareira. 

Diuretics  all  uncertain.  Very  greatly  in  increas- 
ing solids.     Many  inoperative  in  health. 

Uses.  To  promote  action  of  kidneys  in  fevers,  to 
evacuate  fluids,  to  soothe  and  diminish  irritation  of 
genito-urinary  organs,  to  prevent  the  deposition  of 
calculi. 

Diuretics  classed  as  : 

1.  Refrigerant  : 

Aqua,  Sodium  salts.  Potassium  salts.  Lithium 
salts. 

2.  Hydragogue  : 

Scoparius.  (alkaloid  Sparteine),  Caffeine. 
Colchicum,  Digitalis,  Nitrous  Ether.  Squill. 
Strophanthus,  Apocynuni,  (Fl.  Ex.  3ss), 
Taraxacum.  Mercurials.  Diuretine. 

3.  Stimulant : 

Alcohol  (gin,  hock),  Cantharides,  Turpen- 
tine, Juniper,  Savine,  Copaiba,  Cubebs. 
Buchu,  Uva  Ursi,  Stigmata  Maydis.  Mus- 
tard, Asparagus. 


Potassium  and  Lithium  salts. 
Potassi  Bitartras,        | 

Acetas,       I       Converted  into   Carbonates 
Citras,       f  in  the  blood. 

Liquor,     J 
After  or  during  meals,  diminished  acidity  of  urine. 
Increase    the    amount    of    water  and  of    solid    ingre- 
dients. 

Uses.  Stomach  excess  of  acid,  gouty,  rheumatic  and 
obese  dyspepsia. 

Inflammations   with  lithiasis  ;   rheumatic    fever:     In 
plastic  bronchitis;   Irritation  of  urinary  passage,  (cys- 
titis, gonorrhoea,  calculus).   Bright's  Disease. 
Lithium.— 
Lithii  carbonas  grs.  v-x. 

'"     citras  grs.  v-x. 

Effects.  Much  the  same  as  Potassium;  Crates  of 
Lithium  more  soluble. 

Uses.  Oric  acid  diathesis  :  chronic  gout  :  Diabetes 
Mellitus  with  Sodium  Arseniate. 

Double  Salicylate  of  Theobromine  and  Sodium     grs. 

Effects.      Stimulate   renal  epithelium. 
Uses.     Acute  Nephritis;  Dropsy. 

THERAPEUTICS    OF    [NSUFFICIENT    ELIMINATION 
BY    KIDNEYS. 

Acute  Nephritis.  Pain  in  lions  :  bloody  urine,  scanty 
and  high  colored;  febrile  disturbance.  If  arterial  ten- 
sion is  high,  aconite  or  Pilocarpine;  Hydrochloras.  gr: 
i:  Hot  wet  pack;  hot  drinks;  Potassii.  Citras;  Can- 
nabis Indica  ;  Bromides:  (avoid  opium) ;  laxatives  ;  sa- 
line :   Magnesii  Sulphas. 

Later  Stages.— Digitalis,  iron,  calomel. 

If    renal    hemorrhage    is    severe.    Gallic    Acid    and 
Ergot. 
Chronic  Bright's  Disease.— 

Arrest  development  of  renal  lesions  :  improve  gen- 
eral health;  avoid  all  alcoholics;  avoid  taking  cold: 
warm  climate  :  diet,  milk  :  Aurii  et  Sodii  Chloridum  . 
Hydrargyri  Chloridum.  Corrosivum. 

If  dropsy  ensues  give  hydragogue  purgatives, as  Jalap, 
Elaterium ;  hot  baths;  Digitalis:  Potassii  bitartras: 
Apocynum;  tapping;  triticum  repens. 

Anaemia  combated  with  Iron,  oxygen  inhalations: 
Nitro-glycerine. 

B       Hydrarg.  chloridi  corro.,  gr.   ,,',. 

•    Digitalis  pulv.  gr.     j. 

Quininae  Sulphas.  gr.    j. 

Sig.      Use  as  directed. 

Uraemia.  During  convulsions — Chloroform  ;  Mor- 
phia, hypodermic  ;  hot  pack  :  Croton  oil :  Elaterium: 
Pilocarpine,  hypodermic  ;    poultice  of   Digitalis  leaves 
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irritable;  Boric  acid 
iric    Acid;   Cannabis 


to  abdomen  and  back.      Bladder  is 
Triticuni  :  Hyoscyamus. 

Acute     ( ystitis.— Alkalies:— Be 
Indica;   Belladonna;   hot  fomentations. 

Chronic  Cystitis. 
Boric  Acid  grs.  xv. 

Alkalies.  Eyoscyamus;  Stigmata  Maydis;  Triticuni 
Repens;  Cubebs. 

ANTHELMINTICS. 

Classed  as  (1)  Vermifuges  and  (2)  Vermicides. 

Vermifuges — Agents  which  expel  worms. 

Vermicides — Agents  which  kill  worms. 

Vermifuges — Castor  oil,  scammony.    rhubarb,  jalap. 

Vermicides — (<<)  For  Thread  worm  (oxyuris)  local 
injections  of  solutions  of  salt,  turpentine,  carbolic 
acid,  tannin,  iron. 

(6)  For  Round  worms  (ascafis)  santonium,  spigelia, 
internally  with  senna  or  calomel. 

(<■)  Tape  worms  (taenia)  felix  mas.  granatum,  (pellet- 
ierine).  pumpkin,  turpentine- 
Chloroform— ^Kousso,  napthalin. 

Oxyuris  Vermicularis — thread,  seat,  or  pin  worm, 
enema  of  salt  and  water.  These  pass  their  early  life 
in  the  cax-um:  when  mature  they  inhabit  the  rectum. 
Enema  must  be  repeated  daily  for  ten  days. 

Occasional  purgatives  are   necessary. 

Annoint  the  anus  and  adjacent  parts  with  mercurial 
or  other  parasiticide  ointment. 

Tonics— Iron,  quinine. 

Ascaris  Lumbricoides — Never  give  anthelmintics 
unless  worms  have  been  passed. 

Santonin— gr.  ■'  to  j.  for  child:  gr.  j.  for  adult;  best 
given  with  laxative — castor  oil,  senna,  or  calomel. 
Calomel  the  best;  one  grain  of  each.  If  purgation 
does  not  follow  in  six  hours,  give  saline  laxatives. 

Bad  effects:  Yellow  vision,  orange  red  urine.— 
transitory.  In  large  doses,  intoxication,  tremors,  con- 
vulsions.     Follow  with  tonics. 

TENIAE— 9. 

Olei  resinae  aspidii,  '  j. 

Vitellum.  j. 

Aquae  menth,  pip.  q.  s.  ad  1  ij. 
M.    Sig.— To  be  taken  in  morning, 

B.   Olei  resinae  aspidii,  3  ss. 

Chloral  hydrate.  gr.    xv. 

Olei  tiglii,  gtt.   j.—  jj. 

M.  Sig. — To  be  taken  in  the  morning. 

B.    1.   Granati  radicis,  1  ss. 

2.  Peponis  seminis,  !  j. 

3.  Olei  resinas  aspidii,  "  j. 
•4.  Pulv.  acaciae,  "  iv. 
5.   Olei  tiglii,                               gtt,  iij. 

Thoroughly  bruise  land  2:  boil  in  eight  ounces  of 
water  for  fifteen  minutes;  strain    through.      Rub  up  5. 


ST.   LUKE'S  HOSPITAL. 

There  are  two  appointments  made  each  spring  ou 
the  resident  staff  of  St.  Luke's  Hospital. 

The  appointments  are  made  by  competitive  exami- 
nation held  in  the  amijhitheatre  of  the  hospital  before 
the  medical  board.  Dire  notice  of  the  date  of  the  ex- 
amination will  be  posted  in  the  various  colleges,  and 
is  open  to  the  graduates  of  any  regular  school  of 
medicine  in  Chicago. 

The  term  of  service  is  eighteen  months,  being 
equally  apportioned  between  the  medical,  obstetrical, 
and  gynecological  and   surgical. 

The  central  location  of  the  hospital ;  its  arrange- 
ment with  the  Illinois  Central  and  Northwestern  rail- 
road to  provide  all  persons  injured  on  their  lines;  its 
large  maternity  service,  the  interne  during  his  six 
months  on  this  side  having  charge  of  sixty  to  seventy- 
five  cases  of  labor,  and  the  prominence  of  the  attend- 
ing staff  make  it  one  of  the  most  desirable  hospitals 
in  this  city. 

as  follows: 
— John  E.  Owens,  M.  D.,  Louis 


The  medical  staff' 

Attending  Surge* 
L.  Mc Arthur. 

Attending  Physic 
H.  Ethridge,  M.  D. 

Attending  Gyna 
Henry  T 

Attend 


-I.  W.  Danforth,  M.  D.,  .Tames 


ologists—G.    E.    Dudley,   M.  D., 
Byford,  M.  D. 
a   Obstetricans— Frank   Cary,  M.  D..  H.  M. 


Scudder,  M.  D. 

Attending  Oculists  and  Jurists — Samuel  Jones,  M. 
D.,  Robert  Tilley,  M.  D. 

Attending  Dental  Surgeons— W.  W.  Airport,  M. 
D.,  D.  D.  S.,  John  S.  Marshall,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S. 

Pathologists — Frank  Johnson,  M.  D.,  Frank  Cary, 
M.  D.  H. 


4  and  3  and  form  into  an  emulsion  with  th 
Sig.  —Take  at  10  a.  m. 


ictloli 


CHARLES  CLINTON  HALL. 

The  youngest  son  of  Samuel  Hall  was  born  on  a 
farm  near  Virden,  111.,  February  27,  1863.  When  a 
boy  entering  school  he  showed  great  ability,  and  on 
account  of  this  and  his  fondness  for  books,  was  given 
more  than  the  ordinary  country  school  advantages 
since.  After  mastering  the  elementary  branches  at 
Virden,  and  finishing  the  academical  course  at  Girard, 
he  completed  his  literary  education  at  Shurtleff  Col- 
lege, receiving  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  in 
June,  1886.  While  attending  college  he  won  the 
prize  in  the  debating  contest,  and  by  reason  of  his 
oratorical  ability,  as  well  as  his  popularity,  all 
tkroughh  is  school  life. was  selected  salutatorian  of  his 
class.  Mathematics  was  one  of  his  favorite  studies, 
and  on  account  of  his  proficiency,  he  was  given  the 
position    of  teacher    of  this  branch    at    Shurtleff  the 
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year  following  his  graduation.  He  then  decided  to 
undertake  the  study  of  medicine  and  entered  Rush 
Medical  College  in  the  fall  of  1888.  During  his 
three  years  course  as  a  medical  student,  he  gained 
the  friendship  of  all  with  whom  he  became  ac- 
quainted, and  was  unanimously  elected  valedictorian 
of  the  class  of  '91.  After  receiving  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine,  he  determined  to  locate  in  Chi- 
cago and  took  an  office  at  the  corner  of  Thirty-first 
street  and  Cottage  Grove  avenue,  residing  at  3220 
Michigan  avenue.  His  practice  was  increasing  rap- 
idly and  he  had  been  appointed  attending  physician 
to  the  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  at  the  time  he  was  taken 
sick  with  tyj>hoid  fever  from  which  he  died  January. 
1892.  Dr.  Hall  was  an  extensive  reader,  an  accom- 
plished scholar  in  Latin  and  Greek,  and  a  pleasing- 
conversationalist,  and  we  cannot  but  believe  that  one 
who  had  been  so  successful  in  all  enterprises  would 
have  succeeded  in  medicine,  and  that  the  profession, 
in  the  death  of  our  classmate,  has  lost  both  a  conscien- 
tious practitioner,  and  one  who  with  his  varied  learn- 
ing and  sound  sense,  would  have  contributed  much  to 
medical  literature.  D.  Lee  Shaw. 

RESOLUTIONS    OK    RESPECT. 

Whereas,  On  Sunday  morning,  February  14, 1892, 
it  pleased  the  Almighty  to  call  our  beloved  classmate. 
M.  L.  McEnery,  from  the  scenes  of  this  life  to  the 
great  eternity,  and  as  an  expression  of  our  apprecia- 
tion of  his  life  and  labor  among  us,  be  it 

Resolved;  That  in  the  death  of  our  brother,  Rush 
Medical  College  has  lost  one  of  her  most  industrious 
students.     The  senior  class  one  of  its  brightest  lights. 

Resolved;  That  while  we  are  called  upon  to  mourn 
our  loss,  we  rejoice  in  the  welfare  his  soul  has  gained. 
That  we  hope  to  perpetuate  his  good  name  and  keep 
green  on  the  tablets  of  our  hearts,  the  memory  of  our 
brother. 

Resolved;  That  we  extend  to  the  bereaved  parents 
and  relatives,  our  sincere  sympathy    and    condolence. 

Resolved;  That  these  resolutions  be  placed  upon 
the  minutes  of  the  class.  That  copies  be  sent  to  The 
Corpuscle,  S.  U.  I.  Quill  and  Atlantic  papers,  and 
that  a  copy  be  extended  to  the  parents  of  the  de- 
ceased brother. 

M.  J.  Kenefick.  ; 

G.  E.  Hatfield.  Committee. 

T.  W.  Butterfield,  > 

At  a  meeting  of  the  junior  class  held  January  19, 
the  following  resolutions  were  adopted  : 

Whereas,  It  lias  pleased  the  Lord  in  his  infinite 
wisdom  and  power,  to  remove    by  death   from   among 


us,  Henry  Field,  one  of  our  esteemed  and  honored 
members  of  Rush  Medical  College,  be  it 

Resolved;  That  the  earnest  sympathy  and  condol- 
ence of  the  members  of  the  faculty  and  class  of  Rush 
Medical  College  are  hereby  extended  to  the  bereaved 
parents  and  relatives,  in  their  deep  affliction. 

Resolved;  That  the  secretary  of  the  class  be  in- 
structed to  place  these  resolutions  on  record,  and  to 
send  a  copy  thereof  to  the  afflicted  family  with  the  as- 
surance that  the  class  of  '94  of  Rush  Medical  college, 
deejdy  mourn  with  them  in  their  great  loss. 

Resolved;  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be 
sent  to  the  college  jjaper. 

IN   THE  FACULTY. 

Professor  Hamilton  left  Chicago  on  February  20th 
on  the  "Pennsylvania  Limited"  en  route  to  New  York 
where  he  met  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Foster.  The 
two  sailed  for  England  on  the  23rd,  to  be  gone  for 
three  or  four  weeks.  The  trip  is  taken  on  account  of 
Mr.  Foster's  health,  which  has  been  very  low  since  his 
attack  of  influenza  of  last  fall.  Prof.  Hamilton  ac- 
companies the  secretary  as  medical  advisor.  Professor 
Bevan  gave  the  examination  in  Principles  of  Surgery 
for  Dr.   Hamilton. 

Professor  Cotton  as  City'  Physician  has  done  some 
excellent  work  in  all  departments  of  his  charge. 
Radical  changes  have  been  made  in  many  particulars 
which  will  1  >e  of  inestimable  value  for  all  time  to  come. 
He  has  encorporated  some  of  his  ideas  in  regard 
to  transporting  the  injured  in  a  new  ambulance  patrol, 
the  principle  of  which  is  as  follows :  at  each  corner  of 
the  wagon  are  upright  rods  to  which  a  stretcher  is 
fastened  when  required.  The  stretcher  is  so  nicely 
adjusted  that  jostling  is  reduced  to  a  minimum  which 
is  an  essential  requirement  in  carrying  patients  from 
place  to  place.  The  cot  is  covered,  so  the  objection  of 
the  patient  being  unprotected   is  eradicated. 

It  was  with  deepest  regret  that  we  learned  of  the 
serious  illness  of  Professor  Belfield.  About  the  12th, 
ult.  he  was  taken  down  with  pneumonia.  The  latest 
accounts  are  that  he  is  entirely  out  of  danger  and  rap- 
idly regaining  his  strength.  His  physicians  are  Drs. 
Henrotin,  Lyman,  and  Miller.  We  hope  the  professor 
will  have  recovered  sufficiently  to  give  his  examina- 
tion, or  at  least  to  give  his  lectures  in  the  spring. 


Teacher — Johnny,  why  is  George  Brown  absent"? 

Johnny — Why,  George  Brown  says  his  sister's  got  a 
cold,  but  dat  ain't  nothin' ;  one  o'  my  sisters  is  got  de 
sniall-pox  and  tother  one  de  measels,  but  I  come  all 
the  same — Washington  Hatchet. 
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AMONG  THE  ALUMNI.  few  days  since.   '  Not  being  personally  acquainted  with 

Dr.   11.   M.    Lapsley,    '91.,   visited  his  Alma    Mater      the  genial  doctor  we  could  not  ask  him  the  state  of  his 

recently.     He  looks  hale  and  hearty  even  if  he  has  had      health,  but  if   looks  do  not  belie,  we  may   judge  he  is 


the  many  responsibilities  incident  to  a  busy  practit- 
ioner's life.  He  has  located  in  Keokok.  Iowa,  with  his 
uncle.      We  wisli  him  all  success. 


in  the  best  of  health,  spirits  and  the  receipient  of  the 
best  of  the  world's  goods.  Charlie  was  one  of  the 
prominent  men  of  his  class. 


We  take  pleasure  in  announcing  the  recovery  of  Dr. 
W.  M.  Fitch.  '86,  from  a  very  severe  attack  of  typhoid 
fever. 


From  Dubuque,  Iowa,  cm 
Allen  Staples,  who  was  ; 
Parkes  was  familiarly  knov 
Charlie",  and  who  spent  s, 
course  studying  under  the  i 


» this  pleasant  news.  Dr. 
aduated  when  Professor 
to  the  students  as  "Big 
eral  years  after  his  Rush 
>st  celebrated  surgeons  of 


Germany  has  Keen  appointed  Surgen-in-Chief  to  the 
Pinley  Hospital  in  Dubuque.  From  one  who  has  been 
intimately  associated  with  Dr.  Staples  we  quote  the 
following:  Fie  is  an  ideal  surgeon,  careful,  yet  cour- 
ageous, rapid  in  his  work,  yet  very  tender.  Hurrah 
for  Dr.  Staples  and  Rush!  !: 


Dr.  O.   <!.     Pears* 

has    already  built    u 
always  was  a  hustlei 


91, 


orated  at    I 
e    practice. 


tnipin,    111. 

The     docto 


Dr.  J.  S.  Ryburn,  Ottawa.  111.,  writes:  The  busiest 
time  I  ever  saw.      Between  La  Grippe  and  Diphtheria 

1  lack   time  both    to   eat    and   sleep.        Some   of    us  will 

come  and  relieve  you  one  of  these  days,  doctor. 

Dr.  F.  II.  Buttertield.  Ottawa.  111.,  is  not  only  one 
of  the  most  successful  practitioners  of  that  place  but 
is  also  one  of  the  most  popular  societymen.  The  doc- 
tor has  been  married  since  he  left  Bush  so  we  shrewdly 
refrain  from  giving  him  all  the  credit. 

W.  B.  Cauble,  '88,  located  at  Sidell,  Illinois,  soon 
after  graduation  :  he  has  acquired  a  practice  second  to 
none  in  Eastern  Illinois.  He  recently  erected  three 
large  store  buildings  in  one  of  which  he  has  a  drug 
store.  He  makes  a  specialty  of  Gynecology  and  Ner- 
vous diseases,  to  the  study  of  which  he  has  devoted 
his  entire  time.  The  $6,000  he  collects  speaks  volumes 
in  regard  to  his  success. 


A.  L.  Fox.  '82,  who  is  Surgeon  to  the  St.  Elizabeth 
Hospital  at  Danville.  Illinois,  made  a  call  at  the  Col- 
lege the  22nd  ult. 

Dr.  Bid)  Locke  is  trying  the  Life  on  the  ocean  wave; 
he  is  surgeon  in  one  of  the  F.  S.  war  vessels,  We 
understand  he  has  gone  on  a  very  extended  cruise  in 
foreign  waters.  Dr.  Locke  was  instrument  handler  in 
the  surgical  clinic  for  some  time  before  his  graduation. 
Bob.  Mai.  Gurrn,  Cuckoo  and  "  Buck''  Snee  were  the 
jolly  hoys  of  Hush  when  they  sat  on  the  benches.  Dr. 
Locke  received    his  sheep-skin  with    the  class   of    eigh- 

teen-eightv-nine. 


We  saw    Dr.  Gui 

He  looked   quite  Hi 

and  braid  being  vei 
the  house  surgeons 


the  street  a  short  time  ago. 
lis  uniform,  the  gold  buttons 
miing  to  him.  He  is  one  of 
ie  Marine  Hospital  in  Grace- 
land  which  is  located  a  few  blocks  east  of  the  ceme- 
tary.  He  will  be  happy  to  see  any  old  friends  from 
Rush.  If  they  desire  it  he  will  he  pleased  to  show 
them  around  the  hospital  and  the  neighborhood,  in- 
cluding the   graveyard. 


.Mr.   McLean  1 

Fatty  Bates  ii 
ich  month. 

It  is  rumored 
id  Fredericks 
pturing  their  i 


PSEUDOPODIA. 

las  been  sick. 


'Cts  the  college  the  first  Monday  of 


Perch    Circles''    that    DeTrana 
ontemplating  partnership,    after 


-ski 


Jo-Jo.  our  jolly  senior  from  Pullman,  has  been  indis- 
posed for  some  days.  Tiik  CoBJPSUCLE  hopes  he  may 
soon  regain  his  health  and  accustomed  vivacity. 


Riordan,  tl 
••  tooth-pullii 
from  him  in  i 


massive  middleman,  is 
'  art.  The  D.  Js.  « 
is  line  of  work  anv  aft. 


iter  of  the 
t  pointers 
in  the  dis- 


P.  II  Pithi 
bouse  surgeoi 
Illinois. 


'91,  has   secured   a   good    position 
if   the  Wabash    B.  II.  at    Springfu 


Dr.  Charlie  Peed.  '87.  was  seen  on  the  street 


Someone  asked  one  of  the    professors  if  a  judge  had 
large  heart.      We  now  know  that  a  judge  has  an  atro- 

diied  organ,  which  has  become    calloused   and    non-re- 

porisive  to  students'  appeal. 
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NANCE    AND    GRAY. 

[Nance  and  Gray  kindly  offered  to  fill  a  column  with 
Pseudopodia.  As  their  copy  was  slow  in  coming,  it 
was  necessary  for  us  to  fill  the  space  for  them.] 

""  Fog-Horn  "  Nance  is  one  of  the  best-looking  boys 
of  the  middle  class — in  fact  is  an  Adonis,  yet  he  does 
not  know  it  he  is  so  modest.  It  is  a  mistake  to  flat- 
ter a  man  in  a  paper,  but  the  truth  in  all  cases  must  be 
told,  so  we  announce  the  fact  with  pleasure,  and  at  the 
same  time  vouch  for  the  veracity  of  the  statement. 
* 

The  students,  yes.  the  medical  profession  at  large, 
are  waiting  with  eager  interest  for  the  complete  report 
of  the  euterotomy  on  the  dog.  which  we  understand 
Gray  is  contemplating.  Gray  is  a  nervy  man  to  do 
such  a  formidable  operation. 

Reports  are  current  that  our  esteemed  classmate 
who  goes  under  the  sobriquet,  or.  according  to  the  re- 
fined French,  under  the  nom-de-plume  of  ''Fog-Horn," 
has  what  he  calls  a  moustache,  After  some  trouble 
the  real  facts  were  discovered,  which  are  as  follows: 
The  diagnosis  lies  between  an  unusual  development  of 
cilitated  epithelium,  or  a  very  slight  hare-lip.  The 
differential  diagnosis  is  left  to  the  students. 

One  of  our  professors  does  not  believe  in  Homoeop- 
athy. He  was  asked  if  it  did  not  illustrate  a  Ho- 
moeopathic principle  when  Pilocarpus  was  given  to  stop 
sweating  when  the  drug  had  as  one  of  its  physiological 
actions  diapohoresis.  He  replied  with  the  following- 
stories:  "A  little  boy  froze  his. ears,  snow  was  ap- 
plied. 80011  after  he  put  some  snow  on  his  sister's 
ears  in  play— as  a  result  hers  was  nipped.  That's 
Homoeopathy!  Again,  a  young  man  complained  about 
the  stifling  atmosphere  in  the  east,  that  he  could  not 
breathe  it  was  so  close.  He  went  west  to  get  air — he 
got  it,  but  it  was  too  much  for  him.  A  cyclone  struck 
him  and  killed  him.      That's  Homoeopathy. " 

The  florists  in  the  vianitj  of  the  college  are  laying 
in  an  extra  stock  of  order  books  for  the  rush  this 
month.  One  of  the  prominent  florists  was  heard  to 
remark  that  he  expected  to  receive  orders  from  stud- 
ents (members  of  graduating  class)  for  bouquets  to  be 
delivered  at  the  Central  Music  hall,  at  2  o'clock,  March 
the  29th.  He  also  said  that  his  brother  florists  had 
the  same  anticipation.  We  give  a  little  gratuitous  ad- 
vice. When  ordering  do  not  forget  to  give  the  full 
name,  or  for  that  matter  forget  to  give  it  at  all.  Last 
year  some  men  forgot  to  give  their  names  when  order- 
ing; as  a  re-  suit  they  never  received  the  flowers  they 
paid  for.  To  avoid  suspicion  it  might  be  well  to  have 
the  following,    or    some    other    statement   of   similar 


import  on  cards  "With  the  regard  of  "Miss  Jones. '  ' 
If  such  plan  be  followed  no  one  would  suspect  the  re- 
cipients of  bouquets   had  paid  for  them  themselves. 

*'  # 
It  is  a  well  demonstrable  fact  that  Adonis  is  trying 
to  raise  ''Burnsides. "  Persevere,  Nance,  it  may  come 
out  yet.  They  say  by  proper  cultivation  one  may 
raise  vegetation  upon  desert  soil.  So  there  is  a  chance 
of  your  pure  culture  being  of  luxuriant  growth  in  the 
dim  future. 

*'  * 
Nance  says  he  is  married.  We  know  that  such  is  not 
the  fact,  as  he  is  too  careful  about  his  clothes  for  a 
married  fellow.  If  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  The 
Corpuscle  published  in  its  first  issue  news  of  there 
being  no  dudes  in  college,  we  might  make  the  title  ap- 
plicable to  our  Beau  Brommel  of  Bush. 

-X-'  * 

Gray  told  the  professor  of  Materia Medica  that  some 
of  his  friends  told  him  that  Acetanilide  had  certain 
warming  properties  when  administered.  Unless  it  il- 
lustrates a  Homeopathical  principle,  we  do  not  under- 
stand how  an  antipyretic  can  raise  the  natural  heat  of 
the  bo'dy  at  the  same  time  the  pyrexia  is  lowered. 
Cray!     Explain. 

Gray  has  the  happy  faculty  of  being  the  man  with 
the  sunniest  disposition  of  all  the  glorious  six  hun- 
dred of  Bush.  The  unearthly  yell  of  Nance  cannot 
phase  the  genial  P.  M.  As  for  an  air-line  passage 
over  the  heads  of  his  fellow-students  the  elevation 
seems  to  raise  his  exuberant  spirits  to  the  highest 
pitch.  It  is  as  easy  for  him  to  be  pleasant  as  it  is  for 
the  small  boy  to  fall  off  the  log.  Or  in  other  w6rds, 
it  isas  hard  for  him  to  be  ruffled,  as  it  is  for  an  elephant 
to  climb  a  tree. 

Notice.— A.  special  train  will  leave  the  Onion  depot, 
Canal  and  Adams  streets,  on  Monday  night,  March 
22d.  at  11:3(1  to  convey  invited  guests  to 'an  unknown 
place  over  the  Indiana  State  line,  to  witness  the  mill 
between  Pr-sc-t,  the  featherweight  skeleton  phenome- 
non, and  the  emaciated  H-tch,  the  bantam.  Witnes- 
ses are  requested  to  leave  their  flowers,  hen-fruit  and 
cabbages,  with  the  baggage-smasher.  Invitations  may 
be  obtained  from  the  boss  manager.  W  It  r.  the  Wat- 
secka  slugger. 

*  * 
A  senior  has  the  appended  method  of  self-quizzing: 
the  desirability  of  the  system  suggests  itself.  We 
use  the  quotation  without  sanction,  so  here  humbly  ask 
pardon  of  the  originator  of  the  scheme.  '"When  I  read 
in  the    Physiology    that    the  blood  lias   plasma  I  study 
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all  about  the  matter,  then  I  close  my  book  and  say 
'the  blood  has  plasma.'  1  ask  myself  'why  has  the 
blood  plasma?'  Then  I  try  to  reason  out  why  the  blood 
has  plasma.  Again,  T  read  that  the  blood  has  corpus- 
cles. I  study  that  up  carefully;  again  close  my  book 
and  say,  'the  blood  has  corpuscles.'  I  ask  myself,  'why 
has  the  blood  corpuscles?'  Here,  I  think  out  the  rea- 
sons why  the  blood  has  corpuscles." 

Professor. — Mr.  Ba-Ba! 
Ba-Ba.— Present. 

PROFESSOR. — Mr.    Ba-Ba.    I    have   an  absent    mark 
against  you. 

Ba-Ba. — There    must   be   a    mistake  :  T  am   always 


not  too  many  physicians  for  the  surrounding  country. 
Never  mind  the  size  of  the  town — from  the  citizens 
you  will  never  make  much  of  anything — it  is  from  the 
country  you  will  receive  your  business.  Do  not  form 
a  partnership,  no  matter  how  flattering  an  offer  you 
may  receive.  In  ninety-nine  cases  in  one  hundred 
they  will  prove  a  source  of  dissatisfaction.  GrO  it 
alone.  You  have  a  good  education  and  a  diploma  from 
Rush  to  back  you.  and  it  will  also  throw  you  on  your 
own  resources  and  every  hour  and  every  day  you  will 
develop  into  a  good  and  practical  physician. 

Make  friends  with  the  people.  Keep  your  mouth 
shut  in  local  questions  and  politics,  as  doing  otherwise 
will  invariably    cause    vou    trouble  and  make  you  ene- 


PROFESSOR. — Well.  I  hope  you  will  not  always  be 
here. 

Thoughtful  Senior  (asks  a  question  that  seems  very 
deep.) 

Prof.1— Mr. ."a  fool  can  ask    a  question  that  ten 

men  cannot  answer. " 

Senior.  — "1  think  that  is  so.  Now  I  see  the  reason 
why  so  many  of  us  flunk."—  The  Stentor. 

The  junior  class  may  have  a  banquet  as  well  as  the 
seniors,  if  Baker.  Miller.  Cook  and  Butler  will  do  their 
share.  A  young  Buck  would  be  delicious,  Bacon  is  nice. 
Koon  is  quite  the  proper  thing,  and  Lyons  are  es- 
pecially nice.  It  would  be  Best  for  the  class  to  go  to 
some  Mouse  by  a  Bower,  in  a  Dale,  close  by  a  Brook, 
to  eat  without  Paine. 

The  meanest  man  in  Rush  at  present  is  the  fellow 
who  was  dissecting  a  left  lower  and  refused  to  let  his 
partner  on  the  right  examine  the  spleen. 

Urban  a.    111..  -Ian.  29,  1892. 
Editor  of  "  The  Corpuscle:  " 

1  was  very  much  pleased  to  receive  a  copy  of  The 
CORPUSCLE.  I  always  felt  that  a  college  paper  was 
one  of  the  few  institutions  that  Bush  needed  to  make 
her  beyond  reproach.  Since  I  graduated,  Professor 
Charles  T.  Parkes  has  died — a  grand,  good  man.  and 
one  who  will  he  sadly  missed.  Professor  Senn.  how- 
ever, a  man  loved  by  us  all.  will  take  Parkes'  place, 
and  be  the  sheet  anchor  of  Bush's  future  fame. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  to  the  class  of  '92, 
(many  of  whom  1  know.)  I  do  not  offer  you  any  ad- 
vice, but  to  tell  you  the  conclusions  I  have  arrived  at 
from  experience. 

Unless  you  have  money  to  back  you.  go  to  the 
country.      Select    some    country  town    where  there  are 


Study,  study,  uight  and  day.  Take  The  CORPUS 
CLE.  and  as  many  good  medical  journals  as  you  cai 
possibly  afford. 

Be  honest  to  yourself  and  you  will  be  honest  t< 
others. 

Be  careful  of  your  associations. 

Allow  everyone  to  be  friendly,  but  none  to  be  fa 
miliar. 

By  carefully  following  these  directions  you  an 
bound  to  succeed. 

Fraternally  Yours. 
Z.  L.  Whitmire,  A.  M.  M.  P..  '90 


Rensselaer.  Ind.,  Feb.  22.  1892. 
ditors  Corpuscle: 

There    are    ten    of  the    class  of   1801    yet  living,   as 

at    many  contributed  toward    a  tablet   in  the   amphi- 

eaterof  "Old  Bush.'' 

There  were  thirty-six  in  the  class.      Those  contribut- 

u  are  as  follows: 

Dr.  Charles    Bunce.  Hastings,  Neb. 

Dr.   W.   B.   G-raham,  Noblesville,  Ind. 

Dr.  H.   J.  Herrick.  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

Dr.  C.   D.  Hinton,  Danville,  HI. 

Dr.  Z.    P.   Hanson.  Chicago,  111. 

Dr.  J.  T.   Keebles,  Decatur.  Mich. 

Dr.    R.  M.  Lockey.  Oak  Park.  Til. 

Dr.    H.  H.  Maynard.  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 

Dr.   Madison  Reece,  Abingdon.  111. 

Dr.   E.  Fred  Russell,  Poynette,  Wis. 

Dr.   I.   B.   Washburn.  Rensselaer,  Ind. 

The    class   motto  is   "  Work  Wins    Worth."       Each 

ember  of  the  class  learned  that  for  himself. 

There  may  be  others  of  the  class  alive,  but  I  think 

doubtful,  since  they  did    not  respond  when  I  asked 

contribute  toward  the  tablet. 

Respectfully  Yours, 

I.   B.   Washburn.  M.  D. 
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EDITORIAL. 

It  is  with  feelings  of  sorrow  mingled  with  those  of 
joy  that  we  bid  the  present  senior  class  adieu. 
Sorrow,  that  we  have  lost  a  class  of  staunch,  studious 
men,  who  have  always  been  our  friends  through  the 
medical  course;  and  joy  that  we  can  send  out  to  the 
world  a  class  which    will  win  many    a  laurel    for  good 


old  Rush.  From  the  depths  of  our  hearts  we  can 
say  to  the  people  whom  this  class  may  meet  that  they 
are  what  they  represent — well  trained  men  in  the 
healing  art. 

Rush  has  taken  a  sacred  position  in  the  nation,  and 
has  said  to  the  people  that  her  graduates  are  sufficient- 
ly qualified  to  practice  medicine,  and  nearly  every 
state  will  grant  a  certificate  upon  presentation  of  her 
diploma.  She  has  taken  a  more  sacred  position  among 
the  people;  she  has  said  to  the  ill  and  afflicted  that 
her  graduates  can  alleviate  their  suffering.  The  grief 
stricken  father  and  mother,  the  sad  brothers  and 
sisters  are  all  appealing  to  her  for  aid,  and  in  her 
graduates  she  represents  the  skill  of  human  hands. 
Has  she  fulfilled  her  sacred  trust?  For  the  class  of  '92 
we  will  answer — Yes. 

Not  in  all  the  classes  graduated  from  Rush  can 
there  be  found  more  energetic  capable  men  than  have 
just  received  their  diplomas.  Rush  is  justly  proud  of 
her  alumni  and  in  sending  forth  this  class  she  has 
added  many  a  new  flame  to  the  fire  which  she  kindled 
in  1843. 

Gentlemen  of  the  class  of  '92  we  bid  you  God's 
speed.  May  your  future  career  be  as  bright  as  the 
years  spent  in  Rush,  may  each  of  you  win  fame  and  a 
bounteous  harvest,  is  the  wish  of  The  Corpuscle. 

It  is  to  be  regreted  that  an  event  should  have 
arisen  to  mar  the  otherwise  joyful  and  successful  ex- 
ercises of  Commencement.  It  does  not  seem  possible 
that  such  a  gross  mistake  as  leaving  the  name  of  the 
class  poet  from  the  class  invitations  could  have  occurred 
through  oversight,  especially  when  the  position  is 
such  an  important  one.  During  the  past  year  it  was 
clearly  seen  that  a  personal  ill-feeling  existed  on  the 
part  of  the  executive  committee  against  the  gentle- 
man who  so  ably  and  beautifully  expressed  his 
thoughts  in    verse    on    account   of  his    refusa1  to  take 
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part  in  the  juggling  prior  to  the  election  of  class 
officers;  at  the  same  time  saying  he  would  only  take 
the  position  with  the  vote  of  the  entire  class  and  not  of 
a  clique.  There  might  have  been  some  excuse  if  the 
committee  had  allowed  the  class  to  see  the  proofs,  but 
every  one  was  refused  point  blank,  and  only  given  a 
meagre  description. 

Why  did  they  refuse  to  show  the  proofs?  Was  it 
that  they  thought  their  scheme  would  be  discovered 
before  the  omission  could  be  corrected?  In  justice 
to  the  poet  and  to  the  class  as  a  whole  we  think  the 
executive  committee  should  make  as  good  an  apology 
as  possible:    it  will  be  taken  for  what  it  is  worth. 

The  adoption  of  The  Corpuscle  as  the  official  organ 
of  the  Rush  Medical  College  Alumni  Association  has 
begun  a  new  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  above 
organization.  The  editors  of  The  Corpuscle  feel  that 
it  cannot  be  otherwise  than  mutually  beneficial  to  both 
the  alumni  and  the  paper.  The  Alumni  Association 
will  be  more  strongly  united  than  heretofore,  since  its 
members  will  receive  regularly  a  journal  which  will 
constantly  keep  them  in  mind  of  the  existence  of  their 
society;  it  will  be  a  medium  of  intercourse  between 
brother  graduates,  faculty,  and  students.  We  can 
but  believe  now  that  membership  in  the  Alumni  As- 
sociation means  also  a  subscription  to  The  Corpuscle 
the  association  will  gain  thereby,  especially  as  both 
these  are  obtained  on  payment  of  the  nominal  price  of 
$1.00,  the  same  due  as  was  heretofore  necessary  for 
membership  in  the  association.  We  may  make  the 
promise,  we  think,  that  members  will  receive  a  direct 
and  most  advantageous  return  for  their  money. 

The  Corpuscle  itself  cannot  but  anticipate  a  more 
prosperous  future  with  such  hearty  support  and 
approbation  as  was  given  by  the  Alumni  at  their  meet- 
ing. We  hope  graduates  will  see  the  necessities  of 
keeping  up  a  fraternal  relation  with  the  College — and 
paper.  Sons  of  Rush  should  frequently  communicate 
with  the  journal;  spicy  articles,  reminiscences  of 
former  days  at  Rush,  an  open  letter  to  the  alumni, 
faculty  and  students,  all  will  be  most  pleasing  and 
will  be  the  ties  which  bind  us  all  together  in  common 
purposes.  Let  us  change  Uncle  Allen's  tripod  to 
these  three;  to  relieve  suffering,  to  promote  medical 
education,  and  to  advance  the  interest  of  Rush  to  the 
utmost.  With  such  a  tripod  we  all  will  advance  to- 
wards that  condition  which  will  cause  us  to  be 
revered  for  our  works  by  our  posterity.  To  a  great 
extent  we  may  advance  the  three  by  contributing 
articles  upon  such  subjects  as  the  above.  At  first 
such  themes  will  be  confined  to  narrow  limits,  but  all 
good     causes     sooner    or    later    acquire     enthusiastic 


advocates.  By  working  earnestly  for  the  first  two, 
the  third  will  be  directly  influenced  for  the  better. 
Starting  with  the  Alumni  Association  and  The  Cor- 
puscle as  nuclei  who  knows  but  that  in  time  the 
two  may  be  instrumental  in  performing  untold  good 
in  all  phases  of  the  profession! 

A  few  days  ago  the  Board  of  Editors  called  a  meet- 
ing of  the  students.  The  object  of  the  meeting  was 
stated  and  the  Board  proceeded  to  transact  their  share 
of  the  business  with  all  the  directness  and  earnestness 
of  their  natures.  The  students  began  to  enjoy  them- 
selves in  the  way  peculiar  to  unfledged  medics.  Now, 
we  are  students  ourselves,  but  at  the  same  time  we 
believe  we  can  control  the  effervescence  of  youth  and 
the  effusiveness  arising  from  a  mixture  of  gall,  prec- 
judice,  and  a  love  for  guying,  if  the  occasion  demands 
it.  It  may  be,  the  students  did  not  appreciate  the 
importance  of  that  occasion;  it  may  be  they  were 
determined  to  do  as  little  good  and  as  much  damage  as 
possible.  At  any  rate  the  Board  feels  a  certain 
degree  of  grievance.  Our  position  is  not  an  enviable 
one;  there  is  a  large  amount  of  hard  work  connected 
with  running  a  paper  like  The  Corpuscle,  and  we  do 
not  feel  that  the  present  regimen  is  a  fair  state  of 
affairs  either  for  us  or  for  you.  In  our  judgment  the 
old  constitution  was  faulty,  and  especially  so  as  viewed 
by  the  junior  Editors.  Our  constituency  is  the 
student  body,  and  in  fairness  to  it  we  are  desirous 
of  making  the  constitution  such  that  the  familiar 
legend,  "published  by  the  students  of  Rush  Medical 
College,"  will  be  a  reliable  legend.  We  cannot  do 
this  alone,  rightly, of  course.  We  might  outdo  Caesar  or 
Napoleon  and  with  a  high  hand  draw  up  a  constitution 
that  suited  us  and  abide  by  it,  while  the  "hoi  polloi" 
and  the  "vox  populi"  raged  in  helplessness,  and  the 
temptation  to  do  so  is  very  great,  when  after  an 
honest  effort  on  our  part,  the  chief  desire  of  the 
students  seems  not  to  be  for  a  reformation  but  for 
whooping  and  yelling  like  so  many  Comanches.  While 
we  do  not  possess  a  "fighting  Editor"  remember  even 
the  worm  will  turn  if  trodden  on  too  harshly.  We 
have  not  spared  time,  money,  or  energy,  to  make  the 
paper  worthy  of  Rush  Medical  College,  of  the  alumni, 
and  of  her  students.  As  a  reward  we  simply 
ask  your  aid  in  making  the  structure  from  foundation 
to  turret,  a  more  substantial  and  beautiful  one. 


WHAT  JOHNNY  BULL  THINKS  OF  US. 

"We  have  received  a  copy  of  'The  Corpuscle,'  a 
new  monthly  periodical,  which  as  the  title  page  in- 
forms us,  is  'edited  by  the  students  of  Rush  Medical 
College,  Chicago,  111.,  Medical  Department  of  Lake 
Forest    University.'     Our    youthful   contemporary    is 
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well  gotten  up,  and  its  contents  are  varied  and  inter- 
esting. The  able  editors  are,  however,  mistaken  in 
thinking  that  'The  Corpuscle'  is  the  first  medical 
students'  journal  that  has  ever  been  published.  Is 
the  light  of  our  bright  little  contemporary  the  'Guy's 
Hospital  Gazette'  so  hidden  under  a  bushel  that  no 
glimmer  of  it  has  found  its  way  to  Rush  Medical  Col- 
lege? We  are  under  the  impression  too,  that  several 
other  periodicals,  written  by  students  for  students,  as 
Thackeray's  prophetic  'Pall  Mall  Gazette'  was  written 
'by  gentlemen  for  gentlemen,'  have  at  one  time  or 
another  flourished  in  various  medical  centres,  but  as  a 
rule  the  life  of  such  publications  is  that  of  the  rose 
Vespace  cTur  matin.  We  hope,  however,  that  'The 
Corpuscle'  may  have  a  different  fate,  and  may  live 
and  thrive  long  enough  to  justify  the  boast  of  the 
editors  that  'by  incessant  toil  they  have  infiltrated  (it) 
with  haemoglobin  of  the  creme  de  la  creme  quality!'' 

The  editorial  board  of  "The  Corpuscle"  highly 
appreciate  the  complimentary  remarks  from  that  mon- 
ster medical  journal  across  the  sea,  "The  British 
Medical  Journal.''  Probably  the  editors' of  that  mas- 
ter publication  will  be  surprised  some  twenty-five  years 
hence,  in  receiving  a  copy  of  a  rival  in  the  name  of 
"The  Corpuscle,"  which  gradually  developed  from 
that  small  nucleus  of  a  "students'  journal" — The 
Corpuscle  of  twenty-five  years  ago.  Great  achieve- 
ments are  possible  in  America,  especially  in  the  me- 
tropolis, Chicago. 

A  CLINICAL  LECTURE, 

Delivered  at  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  to  the 

Practitioners      in  Attendance    at    the 

Chicago  Policlinic,  Nov.  13,  1891. 

By  James  H.  Etheridge,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  Prof,   of  Gyne- 
cology   in  the    Rush  Medical  College.       Prof,     of 
Gynecology  in  the  Chicago  Policlinic.     Attending 
Gynecologist,  Presbyterian  Hospital. 
(Continued  from  last  month.) 
Case  No.  1.— Mrs.  L.—  October  12th,  1891.  9  a,  m. 
Operation  in  the  clinic,    case   of    large     monolocular 
ovarian  cyst   on   the  right   side,   weighing  28  pounds. 
The  patient  recovered  without  a  symptom.     Upon  the 
removal  of  the  stitches  complete  union   of  the   wound 
had   taken    place.     She   left   the   hospital    November 
18th,  1891. 

Case  No.  2.— Mrs.  H.— October  14th,  1891.  Had 
undergone  an  operation  for  the  attempted  removal  of  a 
suppurating  ovarian  cyst,  on  the  right  side,  in  the 
County  Hospital  two  months  ago.  The  adhesions  were 
so  extensive,  and  the  patient  was  in  such  a  desperate 
condition  that  the  wound  was  closed  with  a  drainage 
tube.      Since  her  first  operation,  the   wound   had  con- 


tinued to  suppurate  through  the  drainage  tube  opening, 
and  the  wound  opening  that  had  been  made  two-thirds 
of  the  distance  from  the  umbilicus  to  the  crest  of  the 
right  ilium.  The  patient  thus  presented  two  suppurat- 
ing openings,  in  the  abdomen  at  the  time  of  her  second 
operation  here.  An  abdominal  tumor  could  be  felt  in 
the  right  iliac  region  extending  to  the  umbilicus,  and 
to  two  inches  to  the  left  of  it. 

The  incision  was  carried  down  the  median  line 
through  the  drainage  tube  sinus,  into  the  sac.  Several 
loculi  were  discovered,  and  the  masses  were  broken  up 
with  the  fingers  and  great  quantities  of  pus  discharged. 
Between  the  sinuses,  there  remained  a  bulging, 
fluctuating  mass,  which  was  laid  open  and  it  discharged 
a  transparent  thick  ovarian  fluid.  No  attempt  could 
be  made  to  remove  the  sac,  because  it  was  evidently 
universally  adherant.  Three  large  drainage  tubes  were 
used  in  the  three  openings  after  very  extensively  irri- 
gating. The  patient  was  put  to  bed  and  rallied  well 
from  the  shock  of  the  operation. 

Since  her  first  operation  she  had  been  extremely 
weak  and  anaemic,  and  it  was  a  problem  as  to  whether 
she  would  survive  the  operation. 

She  apparently  progressed  well  for  a  period  of  ten 
days  when  vomiting  and  tympanites  supervened.  Her 
pulse  became  weak  and  her  temperature  went  up  as 
high  as  104  degrees,  remaining  in  this  condition  for 
several  days  when  suddenlj'  there  was  an  abscess 
opened  through  the  vagina  on  the  right  side,  which 
discharged  freely.  Immediately  thereafter,  the  pulse 
and  temperature  fell,  she  began  taking  food  and 
stimulents,  and  she  has  steadily  improved  up  to  this 
time.  But  one  drainage  tube  remains  which  is  in  the 
original  tube  opening.  At  this  time  all  that  can  be 
said  about  this  patient,  is  that  if  no  unforseen  accident 
occur  she  stands  a  good  chance  of  recovery,  but  she 
will  be  several  weeks  in  getting  well. 

Case  No.  3.— Mrs.  A.— October  15th,  1891,  age  57. 
Right  ovarian  cyst.  The  girth  at  the  umbilical  level 
was  sixty  inches.  She  passed  the  menopause  five 
years  ago.  The  tumor  was  first  discovered  two  years 
ago. 

The  incision  was  made  in  the  median  line  and  the 
tumor  easily  exposed.  Upon  introducing  the  trochar 
into  it,  there  was  no  discharge  and  upon  removing  the 
trochar  it  was  discovered  to  be  a  gelatinous  tumor. 
The  incision  was  enlarged  to  about  an  inch  above  the 
umbilicus.  The  hands  of  the  assistant  in  the  flanks 
were  used  to  press  the  contents  of  the  abdomen  into 
the  incision,  as  far  as  possible  while  the  contents  of 
the  cyst  was  removed  with  the  hands.  It  proved  to  be 
a  polycystic  tumor,  whose  every  compartment  was 
filled  with  gelatinous  material.     The  pedicle  "was  shor 
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and  thick.  It  was  seized  with  a  large  snap-forceps, 
excised  and  secured  with  ligatures  in  the  usual  way. 
There  were  no  adhesions  to  the  sac.  The  hemorrhage 
was  slight.  The  other  ovary  was  cystic  and  removed. 
The  abdomen  was  throughly  flushed  and  closed  in  the 
usual  way  without  drainage.  The  patient  was  put  to 
bed  with  an  abundance  of  hot  water-bottles  about  her. 
She  at  once  went  into  profound  shock.  After  about  four- 
teen hours  there  appeared  an  attempt  at  reaction,  but 
she  speedily  sank  and  died  at  the  end  of  twenty-eight 
hours  after  the  operation.  There  was  no  secondary 
hemorrhage. 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  why  this  patient  did  not 
re-act  and  recover,  unless  it  was  because  she  was  nearly 
dead  when  she  had  her  operation.  There  were  none 
of  the  usual,  causes  of  shock  present  in  the  operation 
such  as  prolonged  time  of  its  performance,  exposure 
of  the  intestines,  or  hemorrhage. 

Case  No.  4. —Miss  C—  October  17th,  1891.  A.  M. 
This  patient  is  17  years  of  age.  Has  been  a  clerk  in  a 
store  down  town  until  her  abdomen  became  so  large 
that  she  lost  her  place  and  had  to  seek  the  hospital. 
There  has  been  a  great  variety  of  diagnoses  made  in 
her  case.  In  three  hospitals  she  was  pronounced  pre- 
gnant. One  physician  called  her  tumor  an  haematocele; 
another  physician  pronounced  it  a  tumor  of 
the  liver,  another  a  cyst  of  the  kidney.  It  was  a 
tumor  that  extended  from  the  pelvis  to  the  liver.  The 
upper  portion  of  it  was  solid  or  semi-solid.  The 
lower  half  of  it,  from  the  umbilicus  down  was  fluid.  It 
could  be  traced  in  the  right  iliac  fossa.  I  pronounced 
it  a  multilocular  ovarian  cyst  on  the  right  side,  not 
knowing  how  many  different  diagnoses  had  been 
previously  made.  The  incision  was  made  without 
event.  Upon  opening  the  peritoneal  cavity  a  white 
glistening  sac  at  once  revealed  the  nature  of  the 
tumor.  The  trocar  emptied  a  little  portion  of  the 
tumor  which  was  filled  with  a  straw  colored  fluid.  The 
upper  portion  of  the  tumor  was  made  up  of  dozens  of 
loculi  so  small  that  their  evacuation  with  the  troehar 
was  impossible  and  the  abdominal  wound  had  to  be 
enlarged  to  the  umbilicus  in  order  to  deliver  the  mass. 
The  patient  recovered  without  event  and  will  leave  the 
hospital  in  ten  days. 

Case  No.  5.— Miss  D.— October  11th,  1891,  age 
45.  Always  well  up  to  about  seven  years  ago,  when 
she  began  to  have  dysmenorrhoea  and  pain  extending 
across  the  lower  portion  of  the  abdomen,  on  both  sides. 
Examination  revealed  the  fact  that  the  uterus  was 
enlarged  to  about  four  inches  in  depth.  The  abdomen 
was  opened  without  event,  when  both  tubes  and 
ovaries  we,re  found  imbedded  in  peritoneal  adhesions. 
They   were    with    difficulty    enucleated  and  removed. 


The  abdomen  was  closed  in  the  usual  way,  without 
drainage.  The  recovery  of  this  patient  led  to  much 
anxiety  because  of  the  continued  temperature  and 
increased  pulse  rate,  which  she  presented.  On  the 
first  day  after  the  operation,  her  temperature  reached 
101  degrees  and  her  pulse  104.  On  the  sec- 
ond day,  her  hightest  temperature  was  101.6  and  her 
pulse  132.  Her  abdomen  became  tender  and  she  was 
tympanitic.  On  the  third  day,  her  hightest  temper- 
ature was  101  degrees,  and  her  pulse  120.  On  the 
fourth,  her  hightest  temperature  was  102.4  and  her 
hightest  pulse  132.  On  this  day  she  was  suffering 
much  pain,  was  tympanitic,  very  restless  and  quite 
delirious.  On  the  fifth  day,  her  hightest  temperature 
was  101.6  and  her  hightest  pulse  132.  During  this 
day,  her  pulse  dropped  to  96.  Free  discharge  from 
her  bowels  were  secured  after  various  attempts  with 
medicine  by  mouth  and  rectum.  From  this  day  on, 
she  improved  slowly  and  gradually.  Her  peritonitis 
seemed  to  be  confined  to  the  pelvis  and  gradually 
subsided  through  drainage  from  the  bowels  under 
salines. 

This  patient  illustrates  the  success  of  the  treatment 
of  peritonitis  following  laparotomy,  by  drainage  from 
the  portal  circulation  through  catharsis.  It  is  un- 
fortunately too  often  the  case,  that  it  is  utterly  im- 
possible to  move  the  bowels.  It  is  then  that  we  are 
most  likely  to  have  fatal  results. 

Case  No.  6.— Mrs.  K.— October  24th,  1891,  age 
56  years. — Passed  the  menopause  two  years  ago. 
Sought  relief  from  two  things,  namely,  the  constant 
irritability  of  the  bladder  and  much  pain  in  the  region 
of  the  right  ovary.  Examination  revealed  the  fact, 
that  the  urethra  and  the  bladder  were  in  a  healthy 
condition.  There  were  enlargement  and  fixity  of  the 
right  ovary.  The  abdomen  was  opened  and  the  right 
fallopian  tube  and  ovary  were  found  imbedded  in  an 
indistinguishable  mass  of  adhesion.  They  were  enu- 
cleated and  removed.  The  ovary  was  enlarged  to  the 
size  of  a  small  hen's  egg  and  filled  with  pus.  The  left 
ovary  was  healthy. 

The  abdomen  was  closed  after  flushing  thoroughly. 
The  drainage  tube  was  used.  The  hightest  temper- 
ature subsequently  was  100.2  and  the  hightest  pulse 
96.  The  drainage  tube  was  removed  at  the  end  of 
twenty-four  hours,  no  discharge  coming  from  it  ex- 
cepting the  water  used  in  flushing.  The  patient  made 
an  uninterrupted  recovery.  The  abscess  in  the  ovary 
contained  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  pus.  ■ 

Case  No.  7.— Mrs.  T.—  October  24th,  1891.  This 
patient  is  a  young' woman  of  twenty-three  years,  who 
was  confined  four  months  ago.  She  experienced  a 
severe  pain  across  the  anterior   lower   portion    of   the 
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abdomen,  followed  by  a  discbarge  of  pus  through  the 
vagina  when  she  got  up  on  the  tenth  day.  Since  then 
she  has  never  been  well.  At  the  time  of  the  operation 
she  was  anaemic  and  exhausted  with  the  suffering  of 
these  four  months  and  had  come  to  the  hospital  to  be 
released  or  to  die.  The  diagnosis  made  was  a 
pyosalpinx  on  the  left  side.  Upon  opening  the  abdomen 
it  was  found  that  all  of  the'  organs  were  covered  with 
adhesions.  In  enucleating  and  separating  them,  there 
suddenly  welled  up  out  of  the  incision  and  over  the 
intestines  and  the  abdomen  wall  a  flood  of  pus. 
Enucleation  was  finally  completed.  The  tube  was 
then  removed.  The  right  tube  and  ovary  were  not 
removed.  The  pelvis  and  the  abdomen  were  flushed 
out  with  about  twenty  gallons  of  hot  sterilized  water. 
A  glass  drainage  tube  with  iodoform  gauze  was  used, 
the  abdomen  closed  and  the  patient  put  to  bed,  with 
an  enema  of  hot  coffee,  whiskey  and  opium. 

The  range  of  the  temperature,  in  the  first  twenty- 
four  hours  was  from  96  degrees  to  98  degrees,  pulse 
120  to  140.  On  the  second  day,  the  temperature 
ranged  from  97.2  to  101,  pulse  106  to  140.  The 
drainage  tube  was  removed  and  the  patient  slept 
several  hours  and  was  very  comfortable.  On  the  third 
day,  the  temperature  ranged  from  99  to  100,  and  the 
pules  from  108  to  112.  On  the  fourth  day,  the  lowest 
temperature  was  98.6  and  the  high  test  99.4.  There- 
after the  patient  made  an  uninterrupted  recovery.  This 
case  illustrates  the  limitless  benefit  of  free  irrigation, 
every  possible  particle  of  infectious  material  was 
washed  up  out  of  the  pelvis  and  entirely  removed. 
Case  No.  8.— Mrs.  N.— October  29th,  1891,  A.  M. 
A  case  of  uterine  fibroid,  multilobular,  filling  the  en- 
tire pelvis,  its  pressure  symptoms  producing  such  great 
pain  that  life  was  unbearable.  Incision  from  one  inch 
above  umbilicus  to  the  pubis,  without  event.  Tumor 
brought  up  in  the  angle  of  the  wound.  Broad 
ligaments  very  short  and  great  difficulty  was  ex- 
perienced in  tying  them  off.  The  elastic  ligature  was 
used  and  the  tumor  amputated  very  far  down.  Stump 
removed  through  the  vagina  by  the  vaginal 
hysterectomy  method.  Forci-pressure  used  to  control 
hemorrhage  through  the  vaginal  arteries.  Forceps  re- 
moved in  32  hours,  without  hemorrhage.  Left  vaginal 
artery  uncommonly  large,  and  bled  profusely  at  the 
time  of  the  operation.  After  the  removal  of  the 
cervix,  the  ligature  slipped  off  of  the  right  broad 
ligament,  hemorrhage  following.  Ligatures  and  con- 
tinuous sutures  used  to  close  off  the  peritoneal  cavity. 
Before  the  close  of  the  operation,  the  patient  had 
lost  much  blood  and  was  somewhat  exsanguinated. 

It    is    now   fifteen    days   since    the    operation,   and 
she  seems  to  be  going  badly.     Her  hightest  pulse  after 


operation  was  120,  her  lowest  92.  Her  hightest 
temperature  103.6,  lowest  98.  She  is  delirious  most 
of  the  time.  The  stitches  have  been  removed.  An 
abscess  had  developed  about  the  stump  in  the 
abdominal  wall  which  under  free  irrigation  is  now 
doing  well  and  rapidly  filling  up  with  granulations. 
In  the  intervals  of  consciousness,  the  patient  is 
scarcely  able  to  articulate.  She  has  sordes  on  her 
teeth,  whines  and  cries  almost  continually  and  presents 
a  condition  of  mental  hebetude  which  argues  badly 
for  her  future.  She  has  a  cerebral  meningitis  that 
will  prove  fatal. 

Case  No.  9.— Mrs.  O— October  31st,  1891.  A.  M. 
Abdominal  hysterectomy  for  a  unilobular  uterine  fi- 
broid. Incision  without  event.  Both  broad  ligaments 
eldngated.  Bladder  attached  extensively  to  tumor. 
In  dissecting  it  off  the  sound,  through  the 
urethra,  penetrated  the  fundus.  Rubber  liga- 
ture used.  Tumor  amputated,  stump  anchored  in 
the  lower  angle  of  the  abdominal  incision  along  with 
the  rubber  ligature,  thus  closing  the  opening  in  the 
bladder,  its  closure  being  accomplished  by  pressure 
against  the  anterior  wall.  In  closing  the  incision, 
the  peritoneum  of  the  parietes,  was  stitched  to  the 
peritoneum  covering  the  surface  of  the  stump  below 
the  elastic  ligature.  One  large  suture  passed  through 
the  parietes  and  through  the  anterior  aspect  of  the 
cervix,  below  the  elastic  ligature.  The  balance  of  the 
incision  was  closed  with  large  sutures.  A  self-retain- 
ing catheter  was  adjusted  in  the  bladder.  Stitches 
removed  eight  days  after  the  operation.  Upo  the 
removal  of  the  sutures,  above  the  stump  and  the 
one  below  it,  the  wound  gapped  and  let  out  an  ounce 
more  of  pus.  Wound  irrigated  twice  a  day  and  treated 
in  the  usual  antiseptic  manner  for  four  days,  after- 
wards once  a  day.  At  this  time,  the  patient's  hightest 
temperature  is  100.6,  lowest  99.  Her  hightest  pulse 
94,  lowest  73.  She  is  taking  nourishment  fairly 
well.  The  wound  is  rapidly  healing  by  granulations. 
The  elastic  ligatm-e  is  not  yet  come  away,  but  every 
promise  of  a  successful  issue  is  presented. 

Case  No.  10.— Mrs.  B.— Examined  Oct.  28,1891. 
Health  has  not  been  good  since  she  was  13  years  old. 
Has  had  "female  weakness"  always  with  irregular 
courses.  Has  "nervous  spells"  in  the  past  year  have 
become  more  frequent,  and  more  severe.  Has  had 
several  "nervous  spells"  in  the  past  three  years  at  her 
menstrual  periods  which  were  uncontrollable,  amount- 
ing to  acute  mania.  Has  been  married  seven  years. 
Has  had  great  mental  trouble  in  the"  past.  Examina- 
tion under  ether  showed  left  broad  ligament  free. 
Bight  broad  ligament  thickened  and  enlarged.  Uterus 
normal  in  size. 
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Diagnosis  either  right  ovaritis  or  right  salpingitis  or 
both.  Laparotomy  recommended,  for  double  oophor 
ectomy  for  menstrual  insanity. 

Operation,  October  31,  1891,  10:30  A.  M.  Opera- 
tion entirely  without  event.  Right  ovary  presented 
chronic  ovaritis  and  enlargement.  Right  fallopian 
tube  had  an  agglutinated  outer  extremity.  Patient 
began  showing  temperature  immediately  after  the 
operation.  No  flatus  was  passed.  Tympanites  soon  be- 
came extreme.  Sulphate  of  magnesium,  and  later  croton 
oil  and  elaterin  were  given  without  result.  Repeated 
enemas,  plain  and  cathartic,  failed  utterly  to  open  the 
bowels.     Patient  died  sixty  hours  after  the   operation. 

Autopsy  revealed  the  fact  that  there  was  no  general 
peritonitis;  about  eight  inches  from  the  ileo-caecal 
valve,  the  intestine  was  sharply  doubled  upon  itself. 
The  two  apposed  surfaces  presented  adhesions  and  a 
plastic  lymph  had  formed  around  the  knuckle  of  the 
intestine,  thus  producing  complete  intestinal  obstruc- 
tion. 

I  verily  believe  that  had  I  re-opened,  found  and 
relieved  the  obstruction,  recovery  would  have  followed. 

Case  No.  11.— Mrs.  B.— October  31,  1891.  4  P.  M. 
This  was  the  third  laparotomy  on  Oct.  31st.  Opera- 
tion for  chronic  ovaritis  on  right  side.  Operation 
without  event  from  start  to  finish.  Right  ovary  and 
tube  removed  for  chronic  inflammation.  After  the 
patient  was  put  to  bed,  she  progressed  satisfactorily 
in  every  way.  On  the  fourth  day,  she  presented  a 
normal  pulse  and  temperature,  slept  nearly  all  night, 
had  no  pain,  and  took  forty  ounces  of  liquid  nourish- 
ment. 

The  stitches  were  removed  on  the  ninth  day  with 
wound  completely  healed  throughout.  She  will  leave 
the  hospital  on  the  twenty-eight  day. 

Case  No.  12.— Mrs.  F.— October  30th,  1891,  10 
A.  M.  Laparotomy  done  on  her  four  months  ago  for 
tumor  in  the  left  side.  Pelvis  so  filled  with  distended 
veins  that,  I  was  detained  from  operating.  I  never 
saw  such  large  veins.  They  were  as  large  as  my 
little  finger.  Operation  to-day  consisted  of  cutting 
through  the  left  vaginal  vault,  with  the  Paquelin 
cautery  knife  into  the  pelvic  perineal  cavity  and  then 
stuffing  the  incision  with  iodoform  gauze,  for  the 
purpose  of  facilitating  adhesions  between  the  tumor 
and  the  top  of  the  vagina. 

Second  Operation,  Nov.  5,  1891.  Incision  was 
made  into  the  vaginal  vault  with  the  Paquelin  cautery 
knife.  Opening  enlarged  by  forcible  distension  with 
the  forceps  and  about  twenty-four  ounces  of  pus 
escaped.  Cavity  washed  out  and  a  cross  rubber  tube 
drainage  tube  inserted.  Patient  put  to  bed  in  good 
Condition. 


The  cavity  is  washed  daily  with  an  anti-septie 
solution  through  the  tube.  Her  general  condition  is 
satisfactory  in  every  way. 

The  cavity  is  contracting  rapidly.  She  is  taking 
nourishment  well,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  expect 
that  she  will  recover. 

Case  No.  13.— Mrs.  S.—  Nov.  5,  1891.  Examina- 
tion showed  a  boggy  tumor  filling  the  pelvis ;  one  hard 
nodule  projecting  forward  to  midway  between  the 
umbilicus  and  the  pubis.  Pressure  from  above  moved 
the  entire  mass,  pressure  from  below  on  the  cervix 
moved  the  nodule.  Pressure  from  below  on  the  tumor 
also  moved  the  nodule.  The  sound  entered  the  nodule 
showing  that  the  uterus  was  pushed  up  into  the 
abdomen.  There  seemed  to  be  no  separation  between 
them.  Diagnosis  lies  between  fibro-cyst  of  the  uterus 
and  an  ovarian  cyst. 

Abdomen  was  opened  without  event;  the  nodule 
proved  to  be  the  fundus  uteri.  The  healthy  uterus, 
together  with  the  healthy  tubes  and  ovaries,  was 
pushed  up  into  the  abdominal  cavity  by  a  boggy  mass, 
starting  in  the  posterior  vaginal  wall.  The  posterior 
vaginal  wall,  will  be  opened  by  incision  through  the 
vaginal  at  a  later  date.  This  operation  may  be  put 
into  the  class  of  justifiable  exploratory  laparotomies. 

On  the  fourth  day,  after  her  operation,  she  presented 
satisfactory  condition.  Taking  nourishment  freely 
and  sleeping  the  greater  part  of  the  night.  She  gives 
every  promise  of  recovering  satisfactorily. 

Case  No.  14.—  Miss  DeH.—  Nov.  7,  1591,  10  A.  M. 
Operation  for  a  multilocular  ovarian  cyst,  on  the  left 
side.  Tumor  was  first  tied  off  with  a  double  ligature 
and  then  amputated  from  the  stump.  Adhesions  to 
the  anterior  abdominal  wall,  covering  fully  one-third 
of  the  anterior  abdominal  surface,  existed.  After 
the  removal  of  the  tumor  the  peritoneum  presented 
the  appearence  of  chronic  inflammation  of  a  mild  type. 
The  incision  was  closed  in  the  usual  way. 

The  sac  and  its  contents  weighed  42  pounds.  On 
the  second  day  she  developed  a  little  tympanites  with 
vomiting  and  temperature.  Stitches  removed  on  the 
eighth  day.     Incision  had  healed  perfectly. 

Case  No.  15.— Mrs.  B.  Operation  Nov.  10, 
1891,  10:30  A.  M.  This  patient  presented  a  tumor 
in  the  right  iliac  fassa  about  the  size  of  a  foetal  head. 
The  operation  was  made  for  a  supposed  ovarian  cyst. 
The  abdominal  incision  was  made  without  event.  A 
much  more  than  usual  amount  of  hemorrhage  from  the 
abdominal  wall  was  encountered.  The  abdominal 
walls  were  thick.  The  cyst  proved  to  be  peritoneal 
and  its  rupture  was  accomplished  by  the  slightest 
touch,  and  the  abdomen  was  flooded  with  a  light  clear 
fluid.     No  attempt  was  made  to  remove  the   cyst  wall. 
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No  ligature  was  used.  The  uterns  tubes  and  ovaries 
were  normal.  The  incision  was  closed  and  the  patient 
put  to  bed  in  good  condition. 

She  is  just  beginning  her  fourth  twenty-four  hours. 
She  has  presented  neither  pulse,  temperature, 
tenderness  nor  tympanites,  and  is  taking  light  diet. 
She  promises  to  make  an  uninterrupted  recovery. 

Case  No.  16.— Mrs.  P.— Nov.  13,  1891.  This 
patient  was  examined  a  year  ago  for  supposed  bladder 
trouble,  and  revealed  a  tumor  in  the  right  iliac  fossa. 
In  the  past  year  she  has  experienced  a  continual  desire 
to  urinate.  The  tumor  extented  half  way  to  the 
umbilicus  and  was  slightly  movable.  She  has  had 
some  sort  of  treatment  for  it  in  the  past  nine  months, 
and  not  being  benefited  has  sought  an  operation. 

Diagnosis  made  was  a  cyst  of  the  right  ovary. 
Upon  opening  the  abdomen,  a  peritoneal  cyst,  the 
size  of  a  foetal  head,  was  found  in  the  right  iliac  fossa. 
In  examining  it,  it  was  ruptured  and  the  abdominal 
cavity  was  flooded  with  a  clear  fluid.  No  attempt  was 
made  to  remove  the  cyst  walls. 

The  right  ovary  was  cystic,  being  about  four  times 
the  normal  size.     It  was  removed  in  the  usual  way. 

This  operation  just  compeleted  in  your  presence 
with  the  usual  anti-septic  precautions  ought  to 
terminate  favorably. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  gentlemen,  that  I  have  been  able 
to-day  to  show  you  an  unusually  large  number  of  perit- 
oneal sections  in  the  various  stages  of  recovery  after  op- 
eration. They  have  exhibited  one  feature  of  the  work  of 
the  abdominal  surgeon,  namely  a  large  variety  of  cases. 


MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE 

Etiology  of  Insanity. 

PROF.    SANGER  BROWN. 

Now  I  have  already  said  that  in  the  medical 
jurisprudence  of  insanity  it  was  mainly  a  question  of 
diagnosis,  and  I  may  now  add  that  the  question  arises 
either  in  the  very  early  stages  of  the  disease,  or  in 
developed  cases  where  the  manifestations  are  of  such 
a  nature  as  not  at  all  to  correspond  to  the  popular 
conception  of  insanity. 

While  a  classification  is  by  no  means  indispensable, 
it  is  highly  useful  as  a  means  of  investigating  the 
subject,  and  if  properly  employed  is  conducive  to 
clearness. 

The  classification  most  useful  in  practice  consists  in 
separating  those  cases  in  which  some  form  or  degree 
of  the  insane  temperament  exists  from  those  in  which 
such  primary  defect  is  not  conspicuous.  The  former 
may  be  called  intrinsic  insanity,  and  is  the  depart- 
ment  most  intimately   related   to   forensic  medicine. 


In  this  group  are  found  idiocy,  imbecility,  periodic  a 
insanity  and  monomania  or  Paranoia  and  hysterical 
insanity. 

The  second  division  comprises  cases  of  mania, 
melancholia  and  dementia,  none  of  which  nec- 
essarily imply  a  fundamental  difference  in  the  cerebral 
disturbance  of  which  they  are  a  symptom.  The 
disease  in  this  class  is  sometimes  designated  as 
simple,  extrinsic  or  acquired. 

A  third  division  is  usually  set  apart  for  those  cases 
of  insanity  associated  with  organic  brain  disease,  as 
general  paralysis  of  the  insane,  syphilitic  dementia, 
and  dementia  from  coarse  brain  disease,  as  hemorrhage, 
tumor  or   inflammation. 

Before  proceeding  to  tell  you  more  definitely  what 
to  look  for,  and  how  to  look  for  it,  in  a  case  of 
suspected  insanity,  I  will  venture  to  refresh  your 
memories  by  a  brief  allusion  to  some  of  the  aspects  of 
etiology  and  symptomatology,  and  first  as  to  heredity. 

That  the  quality  of  nerve  and  especially  brain 
tissue  which  is  highly  favorable  to  the  development  of 
insanity,  may  be  hereditary,  has  been  abundantly 
demonstrated,  and  in  some  of  the  older  countries  of 
Europe  where  the  social  lines  are  sharply  drawn  and 
where  the  various  members  of  a  family  are  exposed  to 
almost  identical  influences  throughout  the  whole  range 
of  existence  down  through  many  generations,  the  in- 
sanity itself  may  be  almost  said  to  be  hereditary. 
That  is,  the  same  quality  of  cerebral  tissue  exposed 
to  same  inflences,  same  food,  habits  of  life,  religious 
teaching,  occupation,  method  of  diversion,  etc., 
reacts  in  the  same  way,  fails  in  supporting  the 
relations  of  life  at  the  same  points  and  at  the  same 
age.  I  treated  a  German  lady  of  good  family,  age  49 
and  single,  for  melancholia,  in  the  Bloomingdale 
Asylum,  New  York,  who  a  few  days  before  had  hung 
herself  to  a  bed  post  at  home  and  was  cut  down  just 
in  time.  She  made  a  good  recovery,  but  I  was 
credibly  informed  that  an  aunt  and  great  aunt  in  the 
direct  line  of  descent,  both  single,  and  about  the  same 
age,  had  attempted  self  destruction  in  an  identical 
manner,  in  the  early  stages  of  an  identical  form  of 
mental  disease  and  they  had  both  happened  to 
succeed.  My  patient  was  discovered  quite  by  ac- 
cident and  it  is  fair  to  presume,  might  have  been 
successful  had  it  not  have  been  for  the  altered 
environment  involved  in  migration  to  America.  This 
is  really  no  more  wonderful  than  that  several  members 
of  the  same  family  should  all  at  about  the  same  age  be 
attacked  with  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  with  practically 
identical  symptoms. 

Much  light  has  been  thrown  upon  the  subject  of 
heredity    by    the   patient,    from  careful  and  elaborate 
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researches  of  Mr.  Francis  Gralton;  and  this  is  presented 
in  a  readable  form  in  his  work  entitled  "Hereditary 
(renins. "  which  of  course  does  not  deal  with  the 
transmission  of  disease  or  the  tissue  which  favor  its 
development,  but  of  mental  qualities. 

The  defective  nervous  tissue  which  results  in  the 
development  of  insanity  in  one  generation,  may  result 
in  neuralgia,  epilepsy  or  some  degenerative  disease 
when  transmitted  to  the  next,  or  the  defective  tissue 
on  which  these  depend  may  by  transmission  result  in 
the  production  of  insanity.  Again  in  either  case,  all 
manifestations  of  neurotic  taint  may  remain  entirely 
latent  for  a  generation  and  then  return  with  all  its 
destructive  features,  well  pronounced.  This  is  called 
ativism. 

Of  all  persons  who  become  insane  an  inherited 
neurotic  taint  can  be  traced  in  about  one-half  and  in- 
sanity proper  in  about  one-third;  hence  the  importance 
of  developing  the  family  history  carefully. 

Now    as  to    the  insane  temperament   or    diathesis: 

That  bodily  signs  of  this  temperament  or  diathesis  ex- 
ist there  is  no  doubt,  but  that  they  are  not  so  common 
nor  so  conspicuous  as  some  writers  have  maintained, 
must  be  evident  to  any  one  who  compares  the  occupants 
of  a  ward  in  a  hospital  for  the  insane  with  a  like  number 
of  people  taken  at  random  who  have  never  been  so 
afflicted.  Among  the  somatic  stigmata  or  diagnostic 
marks  of  the  insane  temperament  may  be  mentioned 
such  defects  as  hare-lip,  cleft  palate,  misshapen  and 
deformed  ears  and  peculiarities  of  the  skull. 

None  of  these  have  had  their  relation  to  insanity 
definitely  enough  established  to  enable  you  to  make 
much  use  of  them  in  giving  your  evidence,  but  they 
are  often  important  elements  in  the  formation  of  a 
final  opinion.  Of  all  these  I  regard  the  misshapen, 
deformed,  and  misplaced  ear  as  most  important,  where 
the  lower  lobe  is  small  and  its  inferior  border  directly 
and  continuous  with  the  face,  joining  it  at  almost  a 
right  angle. 

The  mental  manifestations  which  characterize  the 
insane  temperament  are  so  closely  allied  to  eccentricity, 
which  is  itself  often  so  nearly  related  to  certain  forms 
of  insanity  that  they  might  with  almost  equal  consist- 
ency be  described  in  the  etiology  or  symptomatology. 
Indeed,  where  this  diathesis  exists  it  is  often  well 
nigh  impossible  to  set  the  time  for  the  onset  of  the 
disease.  It  develops  in  many  instances  so  insiduously 
with  the  development  of  the  individual  that  he  may  be 
said  to  grow  into  the  disease.  Hence  the  term  in- 
trinsic is  applied  to  this  form. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  set  forth  by  verbal  descrip- 
tion an  exact  delineation  of  those  gestures,  attitudes, 
terms  of  thought,  of  feeling,  and  of   expression,  which 


indicate  this  temperament,  however  clearly  they  may 
be  recognized  when  seen.  Not  infrequently,  however, 
in  children  who  have  been  under  careful  and  intelligent 
observation,  signs  of  it  will  have  appeared  at  a  very 
early  age.  It  will  frequently  be  expressed  in  the 
formula:  "The  child  was  odd  or  distinctly  unlike 
other  children,"  did  not  associate  with  them,  was 
silent  and  solitary  and  acted  strangely.  Another  may 
have  been  unduly  bold,  destructive  and  have  shown 
peculiar  delight  in  torturing  animals  and  play-mates, 
cunning  and  untruthful,  not  at  all  responsive  to 
parental  authority.  The  former  may  have  been  un- 
usually studious  and  have  done  well  at  school  in  cer- 
tain branches,  especially  for  the  first  few  years.  The 
other  did  poorly  at  school  and  was  with  difficulty  kept 
there. 

More  commonly  significant  characteristics  come  into 
prominent  notice  at  about  the  age  of  puberty  and  in 
the  several  years  succeeding  it,  (while  occasionally, 
but  rarely,  there  is  an  improvement  at  this  time). 

An  intense  self- feeling,  expressing  itself  in  a  variety 
of  ways,  is  the  most  constant  quality  of  this  condition, 
and  associated  with  this  there  is  often  an  extreme 
tendency  to  distrust  and  suspicion.  The  individual 
regards  himself  as  a  centre  around  which  everything 
moves  and  toward  which  every  one  is  keeping  his  face; 
he  is  positive,  domineering,  willful,  scorns  advice  and 
counsel,  has  narrow  sympathies,  and  narrow  views, 
and  consequently  has  few  friends.  Does  not  get  on 
well  and  thinks  he  is  closely  watched  and  opposed  by 
people  who  are  paying  not  the  slightest  attention  to 
him.  It  is  thus  easily  understood  how  unsound,  un- 
usual and  often  morbid  opinions  are  moulded,  which 
being  established,  tend  to  estrange  the  individual 
further  and  further  from  the  normal.  Having  no  other 
sympathy,  these  individuals  often  display  extraordinary 
affection  for  some  of  the  lower  animals.  With  de- 
ficient power  of  initiative  and  energy,  the  person 
avoids  society,  has  a  downcast,  furtive  glance, 
vacillating  eye  and  sneaking  attitude;  absence  of  an 
erect  form,  and  manly  bearing. 

Not  infrequently  this  intense  self-feeling  is  as- 
sociated with  active  and  aggressive  qualities  when 
without  definite  delusions  the  individual  regards  him- 
self as  a  person  of  great  consequence,  is  self-assertive, 
meddlesome,  and  dictatorial,  is  vain,  pompous  and 
magisterial  in  manner  and  bearing. 

When  this  form  of  the  insane  temperament 
happens,  as  is  occasionally  the  case,  to  be  accompanied 
with  certain  specious  talents  the  possessor  of  it  often 
poses  more  or  less  successfully  as  a  great  reformer, 
the  leader  of  some  revolution  perhaps,  of  which  history 
furnishes    numerous    examples.     I    had   under  treat- 
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ment  in  the  Bloomingdale  Asylum  in  New  York,  a  gen- 
tleman who,  just  prior  to  his  admission,  had  a  very 
respectable  revolution  quite  well  under  way  in  Mexico. 
He  styled  himslf  "The  Lone  "Star  of  Mexico,"  etc. 

These  forms  of  the  insane  temperament  just  con- 
sidered are  particularly  favorable  to  the  development 
of  systematized  delusion,  the  leading  characteristic 
in  the  various  grades  of  monomania. 

Another  variety  of  the  insane  temperament  is 
characterized  by  extreme  irresolution  and  vacillation. 
The  process  of  forming  a  decision  and  acting  on  it  is 
attended  with  the  utmost  distress  lest  the  right 
decision  should  not  be  reached,  although  the  matter 
under  consideration  is  not  of  the  slightest  consequence 
— as  for  instance, whether  the  person  should  turn  to  the 
right  or  the  left  in  passing  apiece  of  furniture — and. 
when  a  decision  has  been  made,  all  sorts  of  foolish, 
though  perhaps  ingenious  arguments  are  put  forward 
to  show  why  a  different  decision  might  have  been  better. 

Very  nearly  associated  to  this  is  a  tendency  to  yield 
to  all  sorts  of  trivial  and  often  ridiculous  impulses, 
and  when  once  an  impulse  presents  itself,  the  victim 
gets  no  peace  till  he  has  yielded  to  it.  For  instance, 
Dr.  Mandsley  relates  the  case  of  a  gentleman  who  was 
so  tormented  if  he  entered  a  house  with  the  right  foot 
first,  he  had  no  rest  till  he  had  gone  out  and  re-entered 
with  the  left  foot  first.  Another  gentleman  driving 
along  a  public  road  chanced  to  notice  two  stones  on 
th,e  top  of  a  high  wall,  whereupon  it  instantly  came 
into  his  mind  that  he  must  have  them  down.  The 
wall  was  too  high  for  him  to  reach  them,  and  the 
absurdity  of  talcing  a  ladder  there  in  the  day  time  in 
order  to  get  at  them,  helped  him  to  resist  the  impulse, 
which  he  did,  during  what  he  described  as  a  most 
miserable  fortnight;  but,  at  the  end  of  that  time  he 
went  secretly  out  of  town  by  night,  taking  with  him 
a  long  whip,  with  the  lash  of  which  he  succeeded, 
after  several  attempts,  in  dragging  the  stones  down. 
After  that  he  had  rest  of  mind  till  a  new  impulse 
seized  him.  A  lady  patient  of  mine  in  the  Blooming- 
dale  Asylum  felt  compelled  to  count  all  the  buttons 
and  hooks  and  eyes  on  her  various  garments,  and  if 
while  out  driving,  or  at  the  theatre,  a  doubt  happened 
to  arise  as  to  the  exact  number,  she  had  no  more  peace 
of  mind  until  she  had  recounted  them  and  made  herself 
certain  again.  At  my  suggestion  she  adopted  the 
expedient  of  carrying  with  her  a  numerical  record  of 
the  various  articles,  and  while  this  afforded  some 
relief,  she  would  at  times  doubt  the  accuracy  of  her 
record  and  suffer  the  same  distress  as  before. 

Extreme  miserliness  remains  to  be  mentioned  as  well 
as  defective  moral  sense,  neither  of   which   I    shall  at 

this  place  consider  in  detail. 


It  may  be  fairly  stated  that  many  of  the  mental 
phases  here  hinted  at,  fall  within  the  lines  of  almost 
universal  experience,  but  it  is  only  when  they  are  so 
extremely  well  marked  and  prominent  as  to  form  the 
prevailing  range  of  mental  occupation,  that  they  are 
entitled  to  serious  consideration  at  the  hands  of  the 
alienist.  In  many  people  severe  and  prolonged  mental 
exercise  is  conducive  to  temporary  abnormalities  of 
mind  of  this  sort. 
Next  as  to  age. 

From  25  to  50,  that  period  of  life  when  all  the 
resources  of  the  individual  are  most  actively  and 
earnestly  drawn  I'pon,  is  the  period  when  insanity  is 
most  likely  to  develop,  and  the  degenerative  types 
which  are  generally  associated  with  some  form,  or 
forms,  of  the  insane  temperament  just  enumerated, 
unusually  declare  themselves  in  the  first  decade  of 
this  period. 

Sex  has  no  important  bearing  on  the  subject,  ex- 
cepting with  reference  to  parturition  and  this  I  shall 
not  discuss. 

Insanity  is  a  disease  which  strongly  tends  to  run  a 
certaia  definite  course,  and  to  present  a  fairly  definite 
variety  of  symptoms,  and  in  order  for  it  to  occur  in  a 
given  person,  if  not  a  predisposition,  some  degree  of 
susceptibility  must  be  supposed  to  exist;  probably 
there  may  be  people  in  whom  the  disease  could  not  be 
fairly  exemplified,  no  matter  to  what  influences  they 
might  be  subjected,  while  there  are  certainly  others 
so  strongly  predisposed  that  no  possible  ordering  of 
external  influences  could  prevent  its  development. 

This  view  of  the  subject  should  be  kept  prominently 
in  mind  in  attempting  to  estimate  the  influence  of  ex- 
citing causes  of  insanity.  Any  disease  or  influence 
which  reduces  the  general  health  may  act  as  an  excit- 
ing cause  of  insanity. 

Those  occupations  in  which  there  is  the  keenest 
competition,  demanding  long  consecutive  hours  of  con- 
centrated attention,  involving  much  anxiety,  care  and 
responsibility,  are  highly  conducive  to  insanity. 
While  those  in  which  the  hours  are  short,  the  duties 
mechanical  and  routine,  are  conservative  in  this 
respect. 

Among  diseases,  typhoid  fever,  la  grippe,  and 
scorbutus,  may  be  mentioned. 

Now  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  symptoms 
of  actual  insanity,  it  is  quite  evident  that  for  pur- 
poses of  medical  jurisprudence,  chief  importance 
attaches  to  the  onset  of  the  disease.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  follow  it  throughout  its  whole  course. 
Various  prodromata  are  commonly  present  and  these 
are  commonly  symptoms  of  lowered  vitality,  as  im- 
paired   appetite,     constipation,    headache,    nairalgi, 
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lassitude,  irritability,  troublesome  dreams,  and  in- 
somnia. These  prodromata  often  continue  throughout 
the  early  stages  of  the  developed  disease  and  con- 
stitute the  early  somatic  symptoms. 

Though  in  many  cases  of  actual  insanity,  continuous 
depression  of  spirits,  with  morbid  ideas  of  a  very 
painful  and  distressing  character  (melancholia),  are 
prominent  throughout  the  attack,  and  in  many  other 
cases  an  opposite  condition  (mania)  prevails  very 
largely,  (through  as  a  rule  to  which  there  are  com- 
paratively few  exceptions  in  these  latter  cases),  a 
careful  inquiry  will  usually  establish  the  existence  of 
more  or  less  well  marked  melancholic  symptoms  prior 
to  the  appearance  of  maniacal  symptoms,  and  in  a 
considerable  number  of  patients  there  will  be  found 
both  marked  variations  and  various  mingling  of  the 
.two  conditions. 

The  early  symptoms,  and  this  applies  mainly  to 
cases  of  acquired  insanity,  may  be  divided  into  bodily 
and  mental,  and  each,  when  the  disease  has  actually 
begun,  usually  re-acts  very  unfavorably  on  each  other. 

The  most  frequent  bodily  symptoms  have  already 
been  enumerated,  being  the  same  as  those  constitut- 
ing the  prodromata.  It  may  be  further  stated  that 
the  skin  is  often  unnaturally  dull  and  wanting  in  clear- 
ness. There  is  generally  a  decline  in  the  body  weight, 
and  in  females  disordered  menstruation,  and  there  is 
often  distressing  palpitation,  none  of  which  symptoms 
of  course  are  peculiar  to  insanity. 

The  early  mental  symptoms  are  an  unnatural  ir- 
ritability which  often  precedes  depression,  but  de- 
pression soon  makes  its  appearance  and  variously 
effects  the  whole  range  of  mental  attributes.  The 
patient  grows  silent  and  gloomy,  loses  interest  and 
hope,  sees  the  dark  side  of  every  subject  upon  which 
his  mind  dwells,  his  subjects  of  painful  thought 
usually  being  of  the  nature  of  those  to  which  lie  lias 
given  most  attention,  the  business  man  feels  that 
catastrophe  is  imminent;  he  avoids  his  friends  and 
business  acquaintances  and  feels  that  they  have  lost 
regard  for  him.  The  religious  man  does  not  ex- 
perience his  accustomed  comfort  from  his  usual 
exercises,  and  is  tormented  with  new  doubts  as  to 
Divine  approval.  The  mother  finds  no  happiness  in 
the  presence  and  caresses  of  her  children,  and  feels 
nothing  like  her  former  interest  in  them;  all  these 
changed  feelings  producing  variable  degrees  of  mental 
distress  and  pain.  As  these  alterations  in  feeling- 
progress  in  extent  and  intensity,  the  patient  seeks 
about  for  causes.  He  may  be  able  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  time  to  accept  the  assurance  of  his  physician 
that  his  misery  is  simply  due  to  functional  brain 
•disease,      and     will      subside    when    treatment     lias 


sufficiently  improved  the  nutrition  of  that  organ.  He 
may,  during  this  stage,  eat  a  hearty  meal  and  after- 
ward fail  to  find  that  comfortable  sense  of  repletion 
which  he  felt  in  health,  and  after  his  bowels  have 
moved  freely  he  may  not  have  his  usual  sense  of 
relief;  and  so  throughout  the  whole  range  of  experience 
he  may  suffer  the  most  exquisite  torment,  and  all 
this  without  being  legally  insane,  through  perhaps 
medically  insane.  Now  some  patients  kill  themselves 
in  the  midst  of  this  torture  without  being  insane  from 
a  legal  standpoint;  others  suffer  on  bravely  for  weeks 
or  months  perhaps,  and  conceal  their  feelings  and 
recover,  but  in  a  considerable  number,  the  disease 
advances  farther,  and  the  reasoning  faculties  become 
so  enfeebled  that  the  individual  comes  to  believe  that 
in  consequence  of  his  absence  of  affection  for  them, 
the  children  before  alluded  to,  are  not  his  own,  but 
have  been  substituted  for  them,  that  because  he  does 
not  derive  any  satisfaction  from  his  religious  exercises, 
he  must  have  committed  the  unpardonable  sin,  or  be- 
cause he  feels  no  sense  of  repletion  after  eating, 
asserts  that  there  is  no  passage  to  his  stomach,  and 
by  a  similar  process  of  reasoning,  that  his  bowels  have 
not  moved  for  days,  or  that  poison  is  put  in  his  food, 
or  that  he  is  the  victim  of  mesmeric  influence,  etc. 
Now  this  is  the  stage  of  delusion,  and  when  these  can 
be  clearly  demonstrated,  legal  insanity  exists.  But  it 
may  exist  without  delusion. 

An  insane  delusion  then,  is  an  erroneous  belief  due 
to  disease  of  the  brain  by  reason  of  which  -the  im- 
pressions received  by  that  organ  are  not  elaborated  or 
disposed  of  in  a  way  normal  to  the  individual  prior  to 
such  disease. 

Now  an  illusion  is  a  misinterpretation  of  an  actual 
stimulation  of  the  brain.  For  instance,  if  a  person  be- 
lieved that  the  ticking  of  a  clock  or  the  rhythmical 
footfalls  of  the  passers  by  were  words  saying,  for  in- 
stance "Jane  Smith  is  a  vile  old  thing;"  that  would  be 
an  illusion  of  hearing,  but  if  he  heard  these  words 
constantly  repeated  when  no  sound  was  made,  this 
would  be  an  hallucination  of  hearing.  An  hallucina- 
tion consists  of  a  spontaneous  subjective  disturbance 
of  various  brain  centres  due  to  disease  which  are  mis- 
taken for  objective  stimuli. 

An  illusion  consists  of  a  false  and  erroneous  per- 
ception of  actual  stimuli  due  to  disease  of  those  parts  of 
the  brain  concerned  in  receiving  them. 

Illusion  and  hallucination  may  exist  without  giving 
rise  to  delusion,  but  they  are  frequently  associated 
with  this  condition  and  often  in  a   causative    relation. 

I  have  thus  given  you  some  of  the  principal  symp- 
toms of  the  onset  of  acute  acquired  insanity,  with  an 
illustrative      application     of     the     terms      delusion. 
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hallucination  and  illusion,  which  though  interchange- 
able in  common  conversation,  have  separate  and  dis- 
tinct definitions  as  used  in  alienation. 
■  Now  the  process  or  development  of  delusional  in- 
sanity or  paranoia  presents  a  very  different  picture 
from  that  already  described.  Months  and  even  years 
may  elapse  before  distinct  delusions  are  shown,  and 
there  may  be  no  apparent  disturbance  of  the  general 
health.  Yery  commonly  the  patient  very  early  is  im- 
pressed strongly  with  the  belief  that  he  is  quite  dif- 
ferent from,  and  usually  superior  to,  others,  and  casts 
about  him  for  evidence  in  support  of  this.  In  this 
task  he  often  displays  considerable  ingenuity,  and 
even  perseverance.  Finally  he  claims,  perhaps,  that 
he  has  received  divine  inspiration  authorizing  him  to 
undertake  some  great  political  or  religious  work,  and 
not  infrequently  he  may  succeed  in  gaining  numerous 
converts  to  his  delusive  views.  He  will  often  defend 
his  insane  doctrines  with  considerable  skill  and  reason 
correctly  from  his  erroneous  data. 

These  are  the  cases  that  attempt  to  assassinate  the 
heads  of  government;  Gruiteau,  who  killed  President 
Garfield,  was  this  sort  of  case.  Another  was  Freeman 
of  Pocasset,  Mass. ,  who  was  for  seven  months  a  patient 
of  mine  at  the  State  Hospital  for  the  insane,  at 
Danvers  near  Boston.  Feeeman  was  a  mail  carrier  in 
the  village  where  he  lived,  and  by  reason  of  some 
talent  for  public  speaking,  soon  took  a  foremost  place 
in  a  series  of  revival  services  held  there.  This  kept 
him  up  late  at  night,  and  he  had  to  rise  regularly  at 
about  four  A.  M. ,  to  meet  a  train;  at  the  same  time 
he  read  his  Bible  a  great  deal,  and  failed  somewhat  in 
his  general  health.  To  be  brief,  he  finally  became 
assured  that  the  Lord  had  selected  him  a  special  in- 
strument for  some  great  religious  work.  Abraham 
and  Christ  were  his  principal  ideals.  He  finally  felt 
called  upon  to  offer  up  his  only  child  as  a  sacrifice  in 
order  to  attest  his  faith.  He  persuaded  his  wife  to 
consent,  and  after  erecting  an  altar  in  his  parlor,  he 
laid  his  sleeping  child  upon  it,  and  after  going  through 
what  he  considered  an  appropriate  ritual,  he  waited 
for  a  substitute  as  Abraham  of  old  had  done,  but  as 
no  such  substitute  was  forthcoming,  he  disemboweled 
his  offspring  with  a  shoemaker's  knife,  and  as  soon  as 
it  was  light  called  in  his  co-religionists  to  apppove  his 
deed.  He  was,  of  course,  promptly  arrested,  and 
after  a  very  exhaustive  trial,  pronounced  insane  and 
ordered  confined  for  life  in  a  State  Hospital  for  the 
insane,  where  he  now  is.  He  shows  no  obtrusive  signs 
of  insanity,  and  can  only  with  difficulty  be  induced  to 
discuss  the  circumstances  of  his  unnatural  deed,  but 
he  still  believes  he  did  the  will  of  Grod,  and  is  a  sub- 
ject of  Divine  favor  far  beyond  ordinary    people,    and 


his  devoted  wife  shares  this  belief.  The  French 
would  call  the  wife's  affection  in  a  case  of  the  kind, 
the  double  form  of  insanity. 

Now  in  Freeman's  case  the  insane  temperament 
plainly  existed,  through  without  bodily  or  somatic 
signs,  and  there  was  an  exciting  cause  which  had 
reduced  the  vitality,  loss  of  sleep,  a  mental  afflic- 
tion. 

In  another  case  a  gentleman  who  had  risen  from  the 
position  of  a  machinist  working  by  the  day,  to  become 
a  successful  manufacturer  by  reason  of  inventions  he 
had  made,  after  sitting  up  at  night  for  some  weeks 
with  an  invalid  sister,  and  attending  to  his  work  by 
day,  began  to  visit  the  various  churches  in  New  York 
and  study  his  Bible;  later  neglected  and  finally 
abandoned  his  business,  claimed  equality  with  Christ, 
and  posed  as  the  head  of  a  new  sect,  of  which  Platonic- 
love  was  a  prominent  feature.  He  hired  a  large  hall 
in  the  Bowery  and  a  band  of  music,  had  banners 
carried  through  the  streets  with  strange  mottoes  and 
devices',  symbolical  of  his  new  faith.  His  auditors, 
however,  did  not  regard  his  doctrines  seriously,  and 
became  so  demonstrative  that  our  reformer  was  arrested 
on  a  charge  of  keeping  a  disorderly  house,  found 
sane  and  brought  to  Bloomingdale,  Avhere  he  wa 
under  my  observation  for  over  a  year.  For  some  time 
he  regarded  his  confinement  as  a  sort  of  martyrdom, 
and  rather  enjoyed  it.  He  attempted  to  carry  on  his 
work  among  patients  and  employes,  wrote  volumes  of 
short  essays  on  nearly  every  conceivable  subject,  and 
acquired  considerable  fluency  both  in  speaking  and 
writing.  Symbols  of  his  faith  were  found  everywhere; 
a  mixture  of  initials  anchors,  crosses,  serpents,  etc., 
which  meant  everything  to  him  and  nothing  to  anyone 
else  (and  these  are  common  and  important  manifesta- 
tions of  paranoia. )  Among  other  things  he  claimed 
that  the  exercise  of  the  sexual  functions  was  responsi- 
ble for  much  of  the  sin  which  he  proposed  to 
eradicate,  and  so  he  asserted  that  he  saw  no  reason 
why  conception  might  not  result  simply  through 
the  act  of  kissing,  and  he  prosposed  to  limit 
intercourse  among  his  disciples  accordingly.  This  was 
rather  a  suggestion  for  the  deity  than  a  delusion.  The 
immaculate  conception  was  quoted  as  evidence  that  a 
deviation  might  be  made.  In  order  to  raise  funds  to 
carry  on  his  work,  he  executed  a  few  ten  thousand 
dollar  bonds,  bearing  the  various  symbols  before 
alluded  to,  and  asked  the  steward  of  the  hospital  to 
float  them  on  Wall  Street.  He  admitted  that  it  was 
somewhat  irregular  to  attempt  to  float  bonds  when  no 
tangible  assets  were  in  sight,  but  in  view  of  the  high 
character  of  his  projects  and  the  stamp  of  Divine 
approval    which  he    felt   was  his.    it    seemed  to  him  a 
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very  rational  proceeding  to  float  the  bonds,  and  he 
became  very  much  displeased  when  the  steward  de- 
clined. 

Finally  he  demanded  his  discharge,  and  having 
secured  the  services  of  a  hungry,  though  clever  young 
lawyer,  he  was  brought  into  court  on  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  and  pronounced  sane,  the  lawyer  convincing 
the  court  that  his  was  simply  a  case  of  deep  religious 
conviction.  After  this  he  immediately  returned  to 
the  asylum  and  was  allowed  to  remain  there  for  sev- 
eral months.  When  his  lawyer  presented  a  bill  for 
services,  our  patient  promptly  proffered  the  bonds 
already  referred  to  in  payment.  He  finally  attempted 
to  make  love  to  the  cook,  a  good  Catholic  woman,  and 
became  so  troublesome  as  a  voluntary  patient  that  he 
was  sent  away.  A  few  days  latter  he  returned,  how- 
ever, covered  with  vermin,  having  attempted  to'  pro- 
secute his  religious  work  on  the  Bowery  in  the  mean- 
time. He  was  turned  over  to  the  city  authorities, 
found  insane,  and  sent  to  another  private  hospital, 
where  a  few  months  later,  having  the  privilege  of 
the  grounds  and  vicinity,  he  was  found  dead  with  his 
face  in  the  edge  of  a  small  stream  of  water  at  a  depth 
of  about  four  inches;  a  verdict  of  suicide  was  rendered, 
but  I  should  rather  believe  that  there  had  been  a 
sudden  loss  of  consciousness  while  the  patient  was  in 
the  act  of  drinking. 

Now  these  cases  where  definite  delusions  cannot  be 
demonstrated,  are  those  in  which  it  is  most  difficult  to 
prove  the  existence  of  insanity  in  court,  because  the 
patient  supports  his  peculiar  views  and  actions  by 
more  or  less  logical  arguments,  and  those  which  are 
not  susceptible  of  such  explanation,  his  lawyer  will 
often  prevail  upon  him  to  state  in  court  were  not 
seriously  entertained. 

But  when  definite  delusisons  exist,  it  is  rarely  a 
matter  of  much  difficulty  to  convince  a  jury  that  in- 
sanity exists,  and  where  these  are  based  upon  distress- 
ing bodily  or  mental  sensations,  they  not  infrequently 
prompt  their  victim  to  a  homicidal  assault.  Prom 
this  cause  a  man  named  Palmer  shot  and  instantly 
killed  another  in  a  New  York  restaurant,  about  thir- 
teen years  ago,  whom  he  had  been  secretly  following 
for  several  days.  The  men  were  entire  strangers  to 
each  other,  but  the  assassin  had  become  convinced 
that  his  victim  was  poisoning  him,  in  consequence  of 
distressing  symptoms  from  which  he  suffered.  He 
plead  justifiable  homicide,  and  was  of  course  ac- 
quitted on  the  ground  of  insanity. 

Prom  the  newspaper  reports  it  would  appear  prob- 
able that  a  lamentable  instance  of  this  sort  has 
happened  in  this  city  within  the  past  few  days,  where 
a  physician  was  the  victim. 


I  am  sometimes  visited  by  a  lady  who  brought  suit 
for  $100,000  against  one  of  the  leading  newspapers  of 
the  city  for  conspiracy.  She  has  read  and  can  relate 
the  physiological  effects  of  nearly  all  the  stronger  so- 
called  nervine  remedies,  and  asserts  that  they  are 
being  almost  constantly  administered  to  her,  being 
introduced  into  her  system  by  food,  electricity  and 
inhalation.  When  I  decline  to  appear  in  court  in  her 
behalf  and  pronounce  her  sane,  I  am  enrolled  in  the 
list  of  her  conspirators.  Excepting  that  this  patient 
is  somewhat  troublesome,  she  is  harmless.  But  such 
patients  are  liable  to  become  highly  dangerous, 
especially  in  certain  stages  of  alcoholic  intoxication, 
and  should  rarely  be  allowed  to  go  at  large. 

I  cannot  more  than  indicate  the  symptoms  of  senile 
mental  failure.  These  have  to  be  taken  into  account 
frequently  where  it  is  attempted  to  break  a  will.  The 
most  prominent  are  failure  of  memory  for  recent 
events,  and  various  sorts  of  emotional  disturbance, 
and  more  rarely  moral  perversion.  There  may  be 
brief  attacks  of  mental  confusion.  Such  patients 
frequently  relate  the  incident  of  some  event  that 
happened  years  before,  several  times  to  the  same  in- 
dividual in  the  course  of  an  hour  or  two;  are  easily 
moved  to  tears  or  laughter,  fly  into  a  towering  rage 
and  dismiss  servants  or  disinherit  relatives  without 
provocation.  If  a  man,  he  is  perhaps  openly  lewd 
and  lascivious  toward  his  female  domestics.  In  his 
periods  of  mental  confusion  may  be  entirely  lost  with- 
in a  block  of  his  own  home. 

There  is  usually  considerable  variation  in  the  mental 
condition  of  these  cases  from  time  to  time  before 
marked  defect  becomes  permanently  established,  thus 
affording  ground  for  considerable  honest  difference  of 
opinion  among  witnesses  depending  upon  the  condi- 
tion that  happened  to  prevail  at  the  respective  ex- 
aminations. A  succession  of  examinations  is  highly 
desirable  in  such  cases.. 

Now,  in  conclusion,  a  few  words  as  to  preparation 
where  you  may  be  called  upon  to  testify  in  a  case  of 
suspected  insanity.  Remembering  that  a  change  in 
feeling,  thinking  and  acting,  is  the  crucial  considera- 
tion, you  will  not  hasten  to  state  the  particular  con- 
duct which  may  have  given  rise  to  the  inquiry.  You 
must  first  clearly  establish  the  characteristics  of  the 
individual  prior  to  the  onset  of  his  suspected  disease. 
Had  he  the  insane  temperament  or  not?  It  will  not  do 
merely  to  put  a  witness  on  the  stand  who  shall  assert 
that  she  has  known  the  person  from  childhood  and  has 
always  regarded  him  as  peculiar  and  unlike  other 
children;  in  a  case,  say,  where  the  insane  diathesis 
did  exist.  The  evidence  must  be  special  to  the 
effect,  for   instance   that   the   person    was   frequently 
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seen  to  torture  the  lower  animals,  his  word  could 
never  he  depended  on,  that  he  avoided  other  children 
as  a  child,  and  as  he  grew  up,  showed  an  utter  dis- 
regard for  the  rights  of  others,  etc. ,  giving  instances. 
Or  if  the  individual  had  no  signs  of  this  temperament, 
introduce  evidence  to  show  that,  and  be  prepared  to 
disapprove  contrary  testimony;  establish  by  testimony, 
evidence  of  heredity  or  its  absence,  and  finally  any  in- 
fluences calculated  to  impair  the  general  health  where 
such  cause  was  in  operation.  This,  unless  the  person 
happens  to  be  an  acquaintance,  you  will  have  to 
gather  from  witnesses,  who  in  most  cases  will  not  at 
all  appreciate  the  necessity  of  your  minute- 
ness. You  must  have  a  definite  idea  of  what  you 
want  to  establish,  and  then  extract  it,  if  you  can,  from 
your  witnesses  and  write  it  down.  Read  it  over  to  the 
respective  witnesses  and  let  them  make  sure  they  are 
correct,  put  them  through  a  cross  examination  and 
find  their  weak  points.  Having  established  the 
characteristics  of  the  individual  prior  to  the  supposed 
onset,  and  the  existence  of  various  causative  in- 
fluences, or  their  absence,  then  proceed  in  the  same 
way  to  collect  in  proper  form  the  manifestations  that 
are  regarded  as  evidence  of  insanity,  cross  examining  . 
your  witnesses  as  before,  then  write  out  what  you 
regard  as  evidence  of  insanity.  Now  if  you  are  satis- 
fied that  insanity  exists,  present  a  summary  of  the 
evidence  to  your  lawyer,  with  whom  you  should  go 
over  it  carefully;  that  done,  supposing  the  evidence  of 
insanity  warrants  it,  you  are  Teady  to  take  the  stand. 
Your  witnesses  as  to  facts  having   previously  testified. 

You  now  are  asked  why  yo~u  consider  the  person  in- 
sane, and  your  task,  if  you  are  honest,  should  not  be 
very  difficult.  You  may  first  state  what  you  mean  by 
sanity,  and  then  allude  to  the  evidence  previously  in- 
troduced, to  show  what  the  individual's  normal  condi- 
tion was.  Then  state  what  you  mean  by  insanity, 
and  allude  to  the  evidence  and  your'  own  observation 
to  support  that,  remembering  of  course,  that  the 
change  will  be  much  more  marked  usually,  in  cases 
where  there  was  no  insane  diathesis,  than  where  this 
existed. 

Direct  your  remarks  to  the  jury  personally.  See 
which  of  them  are  accepting  what  you  say,  and  which 
are  not,  and  keep  on  till  you  have  gained  them  all 
over  to  your  view,  if  possible,  which  let  us  hope  will 
always  be  the  correcr  view,  and  that  your  side  will 
wn  . 


An  enthusiastic  lady  physician  said  she  had  a  nat- 
ural predilection  for  medicine  ever  since  her  boyhood. 
She  is  evidently  one  of  those  people  who  think  women 
are  unsexed  by  the  study  of  medicine. 


EXERCISES  OF  COMMENCEMENT  WEEK. 

THE  DOCTORATE  SERMON. 
Delivered  by  Rev.  Dr.   H.    W.  Thomas,  in   the  Col- 
lege Amphitheatre,  3    o'clock  P.    M.,  Sunday,    March 
27,  1892. 

College  Hymn . .  By  Class. 

Sermon Rev.  Dr.  H.  W.  Thomas. 

Class  Hymn Quartette  and  Class. 

WORKING  AVITH   GOD. 
By  Rev.  Dr.  H.   W.  Thomas. 
My  Father    worketh  hitherto — until     now;    and    I 
work.   John,  5:17. 

It  is  related  of  Prince  G-autma;  afterward  known  as 
Buddha;  that  going  out  from  the  palace,  where 
he  had  been  kept  from  a  knowledge  of  the 
world,  he  saw  by  the  way  a  beggar,  asking  for  alms. 
Farther  on,  lying  by  the  road,  he  saw  one  who  was 
sick;  and  beyond  these,  an  old  man  bending  under 
the  burden  of  years;  and  then  he  came  to  the  body  of 
one  who  had  died. 

Affected  by  these  sights  of  poverty,  of  sickness,  age 
and  death,  the  youg  prince  returns  to  his  home,  and 
bidding  good-bye  to  wife  and  child,  to  ease  and  luxury, 
he  went  forth  into  the  privations  and  solitudes  of  the 
wilderness,  that  he  might  solve  the  problem  of  life, 
and  if  possible  find  a  cure  for  its  many  evils.  And 
after  four  years  of  study  and  prayer,  he  came  forth  as 
the  Buddha;  the  founder  of  the  great  religion  that  bears 
his  name,  and  that  has  for  twenty-five  centuries  been 
the  faith  and  worship  of  so  many  millions  of  the 
children  of  earth. 

But  strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  wisdom  at  which 
he  arrived  was  not  of  the  practical  and  positive  kind 
that  seeks  to  lessen  the  evils  of  life  by  bettering  its 
conditions,  or  removing  the  causes;  but  the  negative 
relief  that  may  be  found  in  ignoring  their  existence. 
Get  rid  of  your  wants;  banish  your  desires;  deny  that 
you  want  anything;  and  then  you  will  have  what  you 
want.  Seek  the  rest,  the  repose,  that  is  found  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  eternal;  and  go  at  last,  to  be  lost 
in  the  infinite.  And  yet  there  was  in  this  negative 
idea  a  strange  fascination  for  the  dreamy  intellect  of 
that  land;  and  there  was  the  positive  power  that  sent 
forth  missionaries  that  broke  down  the  severe 
Brahmin  exclusiveness,  and  gave  the  world  a  more 
beneficent  religion. 

Such  has  been,  and  is  the  condition  of  man  in  all 
ages  and  countries,  that  going  forth  in  any  populous 
place  one  will  find  not  far  apart  the  palaces  of  the 
rich  and  the  humbler  abodes  of  the  poor;  and  not 
far  will  one  go  to  find  the  needy,  the  sick,  the  aged 
and  the  dying;  and  everywhere  the  cities  of  the  living 
and  of  the  dead  stand  side  by  side. 
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It  was  so  when  Jesus  stood  by  the  pool  of  Bethesda 
in  Jerusalam;  there  were  many  gathered  there  for 
healing;  and  seeing  one  who  had  been  helpless  for 
many  years,  Jesus  had  him  rise,  take  up  his  bed  and 
walk.  It  was  the  Sabbath,  and  there  were  those  who 
recalled  the  old  law  against  bearing  burdens  on  the  holy 
day;  and  they  argued  that  it  was  not  lawful  to  heal 
on  that  day.  Jesus  had  often  encountered  such  objec- 
tions, and  had  answered  them  by  saying  that  it  is 
lawful  to  do  good  on  the  Sabbath;  and  that  the 
Sabbath  was  made  for  man  and  not  man  for  the 
Sabbath. 

But  on  this  occasion  he  referred  to  the  continuity  of 
the  law  of  labor  as  a  justification.  My  Father 
worketh  until  now;  and  hence  I  work.  The  old  law 
upon  which  the  Sabbath  rested  was  the  six-day 
theory  of  the  creation,  the  seventh  as  a  day  of  rest. 
But  here  it  is  said  that  the  work  of  God  is  con- 
tinuous. The  created  world  must  be  sustained; 
nature  knows  no  day  or  hour  of  rest;  her  laws  are 
incessantly  active;  the  tides  rise  and  fall;  the  winds 
blow,  the  rains  descend,  the  sun  shines,  harvests  grow 
and  ripen,  and  the  planets  move  on  Sunday  as  on  other 
days.  But  nature  is  the  expressed  activity  of  God;  and 
hence  God  works  all  the  time;  and  why  should  not  I 
heal  on  the  Sabbath?  This  was  the  argument  and  the 
answer  to  these  narrow  literalists. 

Like  Buddha,  Jesus  was  affected  by  the  suffering  of 
mankind;  and  like  him.  he  proposed  a  way  of  relief; 
but  it  was  not  through  the  repression  of  desire  and 
energy  here,  and  the  obsorption  of  personality  in  the 
hereafter.  The  genius  of  Christianity  is  not  negative, 
but  positive;  it  emphasises  personality;  quickens  and 
intensifies  personal  activities?  it  looks  not  to  the 
negative  felicity  of  wanting  nothing;  but  to  the  posi- 
tive joy  of  acquisition,  and  to  the  victory  of  the  good 
in  overcoming  the  bad.    . 

And  hence  Christianity  has  a  working  God;  a  work- 
ing Christ,  and  a  working  world.  In  the  beginning — in 
the  head,  or  sources  of  things;  God  created  the 
heavens  and  the  earth.  Of  course,  we  know  that  this 
wTas  not  the  work  of  six  days  but  of  long  ages;  but 
it  was  not  fortuitous  but  purposeful;  all  the  forces 
moved  to  an  intelligant  end;  to  the  evolution  of  an 
orderly  world,  and  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  forms  of 
life;  and  at  last  to  the  rational  and  moral  consciousness 
of  man.  Evolution  cannot  transcend  involution;  that 
which  appears  in  the  result,  must  have  been 
potentially  at  least,  in  the  source;  and  hence  as  the 
rational  and  the  good  appear  in  the  end,  the}'  must 
have  been  in  the  beginning. 

The  universe  is  the  objectivized  expression  of  God; 
the  thought,  the  life  of  God   expressed — pressed  out 


into  the  forms  of  order,  of  beauty,  of  utility,  of  reason 
and  right  and  beneficence  that  are  everywhere  apparant. 
God  is  in  the  world,  and  not  outside  of  it;  is  in 
nature,  and  in  the  reason  and  conscience  of  man; 
and  hence  is  continuously  present  and  active;  and  in 
this  sense,  what  nature  is  doing,  God  is  doing. 
And  it  is  only  playing  with  words  when  one  says,  he 
does  not  believe  in  God;  for  he  believes  in  the  order  of 
nature;  he  believes  in  reason  and  right  and  love  and 
personality,  or  self-consciousness;  but  these  are  the 
very  things  that  go  to  work  up  the  conception  of  God, 
or  of  the  universal  reason  and  right.  Drop  out  the 
word  God;  but  the  thought  remains;  nothing  is  taken 
from  the  sum  of  that  which  is;  and  call  this  power 
that  appears  in  the  order  of  the  universe,  and  in  the 
rational  and  moral  consciousness  of  man,  what  you 
will,  still  it  is  a  fact. 

There  is  a  plan  in  things;  and  that  plan  was  not 
picked  up  by  the  way;  it  was  in  the  beginning — in  the 
head  or  source;  or  as  John  says:  the  word,  the  reason 
or  plan  was  with  God,  and  was  God;  and  in  both 
Genesis  and  John,  the  idea  of  the  beginning,  is  that 
of  source  or  plan  as  well  as  of  time.  And  that 
"Power  not  ourselves  that  works  for  rightiousness;" 
and  yet  a  power  like  ourselves;  is  still  present  and 
active.  My  Father  worketh  until  now,  and  I  work; 
and  that  is  just  as  true  to-day  as  it  was  eighteen 
hundred  years  ago.  Nature  is  not  a  mechanism — a 
machine  completed  and  wound  up  and  set  going,  but 
an  organism.  The  universe  was  born,  not  made; 
born  of  the  infinite  thought,  reason  and  goodness.  It 
is  the  "Evolution  of  Love." 

Scientists  have  traced  the  process  of  this 
evolution  in  the  long  periods  of  world-formation;  and 
in  the  progress  of  life  all  the  way  from  the  amoeba 
and  the  mollusk  to  man.  And  Prof.  Fisk  has  noted 
this  fact,  that  after  the  process  of  differentiation  had 
reached  the  perfection  of  physical  type  in  the  upright 
form  of  man,  and  had  come  to  rational  and  moral 
consciousness  in  a  progressive  and  improvable  mind 
and  conscience,  that  henceforth  the  emphasis  was 
placed  upon  the  mental  and  the  spiritual.  A  being 
had  arrived  who  could  understand  and  use,  not  only 
the  natural  fores  about  him,  but  could  be  a  worker 
with  the  divine  along  the  lines  of  his  own  higher 
being  in  the  realms  of  the  true,  the  beautiful  and 
the  good. 

And  here  again  may  be  seen  the  plan  of  world- 
evolution  in  the  development  of  the  higher  through 
the  uses  of  the  lower,  and  in  the  progressive  adapta- 
tion of  governments  and  religions  to  the  varying  con- 
ditions and  needs  of  the  different  ages  and  peoples.  First 
family  and  tribal  goverment;then  one  tribe  conquering 
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another,  and  a  number  coming  together  under  a  king, 
or  in  a  despotism  when  only  one  man  was  free. 
Then  came  constitutional  monarchies;  then  democra- 
cies in  which  all  were  free;  government  by  the  people; 
the  abolition  of  slavery;  and  all  looking  to  the 
rotherhoocl  o"f  men  and  nations  and  a  time  when 
war  shall  be  no  more. 

The  same  adaptation  and  progress  may  be  seen  in 
the  intellectual  and  the  religious  world.  Greece  with- 
its  wonderful  thought  and  beauty;  Rome  with  its 
strength  and  law;  China  with  its  backward-looking 
earthly  religion;  India,  with  its  mystical  spiritualism; 
Judaism  with  its  monotheism  and  righteousness;  and 
Christianity  with  its  higher  revelation  of  love  and  hope. 
And  in  all  these  one  should  see  and  confess  the 
presence  and  work  of  G-od.  Cod  with  the  worshipers  of 
India  and  China?  Yes;  unless  we  are  willing  to  say 
that  half  the  human  family  have  no  religion;  that  the 
Father  of  all  souls  has  left  these  hundreds  of  millions 
of  his  children  without  a  loving  care.  But  the  same 
,  laws  of  nature  are  there;  the  sun  shines,  the  rain  falls, 

the  harvests  ripen;  the  same  reason  is  in  the  minds, 
the  same  love  in  their  hearts;  and  a  conscience  that  is 
ever  true  in  telling  them  to  do  what  they  think  is 
right.  They  are  God's  children  and  in  God's  world, 
unless  we  care  to  say  that  a  large  part  of  the  world  and 
of  its  people  have  been  getting  along  for  thousands  of 
years  without  a  God.  They  have  had  their  great 
teachers;  they  have  their  Bibles  and  hymns  and 
worship;  and  the  Father  hears  their  prayers,  and 
hears  the  prayers  of  his  poor  children  of  the  dark 
land  too. 

The  final  foundation  of  religion  is  in  the  nature  and 
needs  of  man,  and  the  answering  fullness  of  God; 
religion  makes  Bibles,  and  not  Bibles  religion;  in- 
spiration is  in  man,  and  not  in  books;  and  hence 
inspiration  is  continuous  and  progressive,  keeping- 
peace  with  the  growing  reason  and  conscience  of  the 
world,  and  making  plain  the  great  truths  and  princi- 
ples of  justice,  of  liberty,  of  brotherhood;  and  of  the 
presence  and  power  and  love  of  God.  And  in  this 
is  the  explanation  of  the  larger  and  better  faith  of  the 
present;  men  are  outgrowing  the  narrower  beliefs  of 
the  past;  they  believe  more  in  the  known  order  of 
nature  and  less  in  the  unverifiable  disturbances  of 
that  order;  more  in  the  sun;  and  less  in  its  standing- 
still;  more  in  reason,  and  less  in  superstition;  more  in 
kindness  and  mercy,  and  less  in  cruelty  and  wrath  ;  more" 
in  the  rise  and  less  in  the  fall  of  man;  more  in  hope,  and 
less  in  dispair.  And  out  of  all  unsettling  and  change 
will  come  a  great  faith  and  catholicity  that  will  make 
impossible  a  return  of  the  persicutions  of  the  past; 
that  will  enlarge  personal  liberty  of  thought  and  unite 


all   in    the    love    of  truth  as  truth,   and  right  as  right, 
and  man  as  man. 

The  Father  worketh  until  now;  and  I  work;  nor 
can  rest  come  to  heaven  or  earth  while  millions  of  men 
are  in  arms,  and  the  masses  are  poor  and  ignorant,  and 
the  feudal  age  of  business  is  gathering  land  and  money 
•  into  the  hands  of  the  few;  while  men  use  city  and 
■  country  for  only  selfish  ends;  while  capital  combines  to 
control  the  bread  and  coal  that  should  feed  and  warm 
the  people;  or  while  for  their  religion,  the  poor  Jews 
are  driven  from  Russia.  The  Christ  is  still  incarnate 
in  the  needs  and  sufferings  of  a  world;  the  "Man  of 
Sorrows"  still  walks  the  earth,  and  the  cross  of 
suffering  love  rebukes  the  pride  and  selfishness  of  man. 
God  works,  and  man  can  do  nothing  alone.  He  is 
in  the  air  and  he  breathes  in  the  light,  and  he  sees;  in 
a  world  of  truth,  and  he  learns  and  thinks;  in  a  world 
of  good,  and  he  feels  the  imperative  of  the  right. 
The  artist  does  not  create  the  laws  of  beauty  by  which 
he  paints  and  carves;  the  mathematician  does  not 
create  the  laws  of  number  and  form;  nor  the  chemist 
the  angles  of  the  crystal.  There  was  a  continent  for  a 
Columbus  to  discover,  an  ocean  to  float  his  ship,  and 
the  stars  above  to  guide  his  course.  The  earth  and 
the  seed  and  the  sun  and  all  the  vital  chemistries 
work  with  the  farmer;  the  laws  of  justice  await  the 
jurist;  the  healing  power  of  nature  and  all  her  re- 
medial agencies  await  the  skill  of  the  physician. 

I  have  spoken  thus  largely,  generally  and 
sugges.tingly,  because  I  am  speaking  to  educated 
minds;  to  you,  young  men  just  completing  your 
college  course  and  going  forth  to  take  your  places  in 
one  of  the  noblest  professions.  The  lawyer,  the  states- 
man, deals  with  civil  questions;  the  clergyman  with 
the  moral  and  religious;  the  doctor,  with  health  and 
disease;  the  great  working  business  world,  pro- 
duces and  handles;  plows  and  sows  and  reaps; 
builds  homes  and  cities;  and  teachers  train  the 
rising  generations.  The  relations,  the  unity  and 
value  of  these  are  seen  in  the  related  life  of  man; 
and  in  any  large  and  realized  sense,  all  are  working 
with  God;  and  working  together  for  the  common 
good. 

The  life  of  the  physician  is  larger  then  his  pro- 
fession; he  is  a  center  of  influence;  he  touches  society 
in  many  ways;  conies  into  the  closest  relations  to 
families  and  communities,  and  has  to  deal  with  ques- 
tions affecting  the  public  welfare  in  health,  education, 
temperance,  purity;  and  in  all  he  should  be  an  example 
and  a  power  for  good.  The  relation  of  the  physician 
to  the  homes  where  he  cares  for  mothers  and 
children,  is  not  less  sacred  than  that  of  the  pastor; 
and  in  many  ways  may   be  more    useful.      The    doctor 
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as  well  as  the  preacher,  should  have  his  parish  in 
which  he  watches  and  guards  the  growth  of  the  young, 
and  gently  sooths  the  sorrows  of  the  aged  and  the 
dying. 

You  have  chosen  a  benevolent  profession;  you  have 
chosen  to  walk  on  the  gentle,  the  sympathetic,  the 
suffering  side  of  life.  Your  labors  should  be  re- 
warded, and  there  should  come  to  you  comfort  and 
plenty;  but  if  your  one  object  and  motive  is  to  make 
money  out  of  the  sickness  and  suffering  of  your 
fellow  beings;  you  are  morally  unworthy  of  and  un- 
fitted for  your  sacred  work.  Society  should  have  no 
place,  no  use  for  a  preacher  or  doctor  whose  only  aim 
is  self.  It  is  bad  enough  to  be  a  poor  preacher;  but 
worse  to  be  a  poor  doctor;  for  pills  may  be  more 
dangerous  than  preaching. 

The  able,  the  kind  and  faithful  physician  is  not 
only  respected,  but  loved  as  a  friend  and  helper  in 
the  hours  of  sorest  need;  he  prevents  and  relieves 
suffering  and  prolongs  useful  lives.  Q!  young  men; 
go  forth  in  these  great  years  to  work  with  God  and 
man  for  the  good  of  the  world. 

CLASS  DAYEXERCISES. 
In  the    College    Amphitheatre,    4   o'clock  P.     M. , 
March  28,  1892. 

1 .  Prayer H.  Schaper. 

2.  Song,  "Happy  College  Pays" By  Class. 

3.  Class  History A.  R.  Martin. 

4.  Song,  Selected -  -College  Pouble  Quartette. 

R.  P.  Kelso,     F.  A.  Quinn,     0.  L.  Thompson, 

G.  A.  Skinner,     0.  Chappel,     L.  P.  Trux, 
T.  F.  Franklin,     F.  J.   Perry. 

5.  Class  Poem E.  S.  Goodhue. 

P        \  Presentation  of  Class  Tablet.  .  .  .W.  A.  Palmer. 

/  Acceptance  of  same Prof.  E.  L.  Holmes. 

7.  Music,  Selected.  .Amnion  Instrumental  Quartette. 

Edward  Luehr,         A.  Sandner, 
C.  H.  Pierce,  S.  C.  Beach. 

8.  Song,  "Auld  Lang  Syne" By  Class. 

HISTORY   OP   CLASS   OF    '92. 

Mr.  President,  Honorable  Members  of  the  Faculty, 
Fellow  Colleagues,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

About  six  months  ago,  you  conferred  upon  me  the 
honor  of  being  your  Class  Historian.  To  do  justice 
to  the  Class  of  '92,.  in  presenting  its  history  in  its 
many  and  varied  phases,  your  historian  should  have 
possessed  the  descriptive  powers  of  a  Josephus,  which 
are  conspicuous  only  by  their  absence.  I  therefore 
beg  your  indulgence  with  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
presented. 

"Nbn  Finitum  sed  Inceptum"  conveys  to  us  the  idea 
of  the  great  future  yet  before  this  class,  when  consider- 


ing the  record  of  its  genesis,  and  infancy,  under  the 
maternal  wing  of  our  time-honored  alma  mater. 

Three  cycles  of  time. have  elapsed  since  the  entrance 
of  this  class  upon  its  field  of  labor. 

We  may  first  portray  the  parting  of  individual 
members  from  their  homes  and  loved  ones.  With 
mother's  silent  prayer  and  tearful  admonition  en- 
graven upon  their  hearts,  sister's  farewell  kiss  upon 
their  cheeks,  and  father's  words  to  spur  them  on  to 
their  duties,  and  high  aspirations.  However  some 
were  not  so  fortunate,  and  find  the  world  at  best  only  a 
seething  chaldron,  in  which  many  sink  into  oblivion, 
and  the  fittest  only  survive.  Thus  steeled,  and  with 
hopes  springing  eternal  in  the  human  breast,  they  go 
forth  with  a  determination  to  succeed,  and  overcome 
^every  obstacle. 

The  26th  day  of  September,  1889,  an  eventful  and 
never  to  be  forgotten  day,  since  it  marks  the  beginging 
of  one  of  the  great  epochs  of  our  lives.  Upon  the 
evening  of  that  day,  this  class  was  launched  out  upon 
the  sea  of  their  struggles,  which  many  had  imagined 
to  be  smooth,  and  of  easy  sailing. 

Your  historian  will  not  try  to  depict  the  astonish- 
ment, and  dismay,  marked  upon  every  face,  when 
upon  that  eventful  evening  the  storm  clouds  descended, 
and  among  the  awful  peals  of  thunder  they  heard  such 
things  as  "inflammation,"  "regeneration  and  repair," 
"per  primam  and  secundem  intentionem."  "karyo- 
kinesis,"  "karyomitosis,"  "metamorphosis."  "O'Hal- 
leran,"  "Gussenbauer,"  "Tiersch,"  "Wywodzoff," 
"Oblensky,"  "Podwyssozki,"  "Locus  minoris  resisten 
tiae. " 

After  the  class  had  recovered  somewhat  from  the 
intense  shock,  they  were  told  it  was  a  genuine 
"Northwester,"  that  is  hailing  from  Milwaukee,  and 
they  must  be  prepared  to  meet  it  once  a  week.  After 
such  an  initiatory  experience,  it  was  not  surprising 
that  some  members  of  the  class  became  daring  seamen, 
even  venturing  out  to  the  five  points,  where  the  storms 
are  prone  to  rage  fiercely,  and  the  air  is  laden  with 
the  fumes  of  old  rye,  instead  of  ozone. 

The  subsequent  storms  were  overcome  "without  any 
sort  of  trouble  whatever,"  and  such  things  as 
oophorectomy,  colpooraphy,  eiytrorraphy,  lithokelyp- 
hopoedion,  were  passed  over  "without  any  hesitation  or 
mental  reservation  whatever,"  also  the  fact,  that  there 
were  "tumors  and  tumors,"  was  finally  instilled  into 
the  minds  of  the  class. 

It  soon  became  evident  to  these  faithful  followers  of 
Aesculapius  that  they  must  combine,  to  form  a  trust? 
No;  First,  to  advance  their  knowledge  of  the  four 
fundamental  branches;  Second,  to  protest  themselves, 
and  to  teach  the  overbearing  seniors  that  '"P.  J."  was 
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a  cognomen  of  the  past.  The  society  was  called 
"The  Alpha  Club,"  not  because  they  were  all  pro- 
found Greek  scholars,  but  because  it  was  the  first  of 
its  kind  organized  among  the  Freshmen  of  this 
College.  Some  very  effective  work  was  done,  as  was 
shown  by  the  final  results.  Those  who  were  faithful 
attendants  stood  highest  in  their  examinations,  and 
finally  carried  the  banner  of  Old  Rush  to  victory  in 
her  struggle  with  her  opponents. 

Many  had  been  the  dreams  of  the  unfortunate 
freshmen,  and  in  his  imagination  he  often  pictured  to 
himself  the  horrors  of  that  "Sky  Parlor." 

"Material  for  classes  1  to  17  to-night"  appears  upon 
the  board.  Now  they  prepare  themselves  to  make  a 
tour  with  Dante  to  the  regions  inferno.  Will  their 
courage  fail  them?  They  take  a  dose  of  C2  He  0, 
and  enter.  Their  tables  are  allotted  them,  and  they 
now  examine  the  object  before  them.  Is  it  the  God 
Zerubus?  It  is  certainly  somewhat  cold  and  slimy, 
but  does  not  conform  to  the  further  description  of  His 
majesty.  Upon  further  investigation  they  find  it  to 
be  a  body  like  their  own,  but  cold  and  lifeless. 
They  are  about  to  study  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  all  medicine,  and  if  now  their  minds  go 
beyond  what  their  eyes  observe,  they  can  not  fail  to 
recognize  the  infinite  wisdom  of  the  creator,  of  such 
intricate  and  delicate,  yet  so  harmonious  and  grand  a 
mechanism  as  this  body  before  them.  None  can 
avoid  recognizing,  here,  infinite  wisdom,  and  in  so 
doing,  affirm  more  of  the  supernatural  than  is  con- 
veyed by  all  miracles  and  religions.  Thus  finding 
the  true  source  of  all  life  that  now  is,  and  is  to  be. 

The  desciples  of  Aesculapius  had  comparatively 
smooth  sailing  until  the  Prof,  of  Physiology  decided 
to  test  their  valor,  and  knowledge  of  medical  warfare. 
This  he  did  so  energetically,  that  it  left  one-third  of 
their  number  lying  amidships  writhing  in  agony,  who, 
after  reaction  had  set  in.  begged  the  Prof,  to  explain 
where  and  how  had  they  been  injured,  the  majority 
found  they  had  been  struck  by  5000000  Corpuscles, 
which  readily  accunted  for  the  fearful  havoc  created 
in  their  ranks. 

During  the  advent  of  the  class  of  '92,  the  college 
probably  suffered  more  severely  by  the  unrelenting 
hand  of  death  than  during  any  other  period  of  its 
history.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  first  cycle,  the 
Faculty  and  class  sustained  the  first  loss  of  the  many 
that  were  to  follow — Prof.  Allen.  Eulogy  is  here  not  in 
place,  yet  your  historian  ventures  to  §ay,  he  was  prob- 
ably the  most  brilliant  man  who  ever  held  a  chair  in 
this  college. 

Next  was  Prof.  Byford,  one  of  the  most  eminent 
men  in  the   profession,  and   beloved  by   all.     His  life 


was  a  fit  example  for  this  class  to  immitate,  and  shows 
what  can  be  done  by  incessant  labor,  even  when  the 
beginning  looks  most  unfavorable.  It  certainly  would 
revive  the  flagging  spirits  and  hopes  of  many  of  the 
members  of  this  class  to  read  his  life's  work  and 
history. 

The  advent  of  the  second  cycle  reassembled  the 
indefatigable  workers.  And  now  with  renewed  vigor, 
possibly  also  the  assurance  of  a  happiness  that  is  to  be, 
their  energies  are  put  forth  to  their  utmost,  with  such 
results  that  your  historian  points  with  pride,  to  the 
general  standing  of  the  class.  Not  only  did  they  dem- 
onstrate this  in  the  pursuit  of  their  medical  researches, 
but  also  in  bringing  into  life  the  college  paper,  which 
is  the  first  of  its  kind  ever  established  in  a  medical 
college  in  this  country,  and  though  having  been  esr 
tablished  only  one  year,  has  already  become  indispen- 
sible  to  the  students  and  alumni,  being  the  medium  by 
which  we  get  a  concise  report  of  clinics,  a  synopsis  of 
valuable  lectures,  and  the  current  college  news.  Cer- 
tainly the  members  of  this  class  cannot  afford  to  leave 
without  handing  in  their  subscriptions.  It  may  assist 
them  in  clearing  up  some  obscure  case,  enlighten  them 
as  to  the  newest  methods  of  treatment,  and  serve  to 
strengthen  their  filial  attachments. 

"Honor  to  whom  honor  is  due,"  hence  we  point 
with  pride  to  our  fellow  colleague  and  poet,  Mr.  E.  S. 
Goodhue,  as  editor  of  the  first  number,  and  in  whose 
mind  the  idea  of  a  college  paper  first  originated,  after 
which  he  gave  it  into  the  hands  of  a  board  of  editors 
who  were  appointed  by  the  students.  As  with  all  en- 
terprises, the  beginning  was  attended  by  many 
struggles  and  obstacles.  But  the  class  as  well  as  the 
college,  now  point  with  pride  to  the  efforts  of  their 
labor. 

Unusual  activity  was  manifested  in  other  depart- 
ments, where  some  members  of  the  class  became  so 
famous,  that  they  were  christened  as  follows: 

Prof.  Virchow,  surnamed  Denny. 
"  Riendfliesh,  surnamed  Bob, 
"     Fehleisen  "         Sammy,  and 

"     Sandner  Koch. 

So  active  and  untiring  were  they  that  even  the 
bacillus  of  leprosy  did  not  escape  their  scrutiny. 

The  second  cycle  was  just  drawing  to  a  close,  when 
the  class  and  faculty  were  again  destined  to  feel  the 
hand  of  death,  by  cutting  down  Prof.  Parkes,  to  whose 
teachings  the  class  had  looked  forward  with  much 
pleasure.  None  thought  that  he,  who  was  beloved  by 
all,  a  man  of  such  splendid  physique  and  robust  health, 
would  so  soon  pass  the  dark  portals,  and  we  hear  his 
voice  no  more.  He,  who  had  relieved  the  suffering  of 
many,   passed   to  where  suffering    is    no   more.       His 
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noble  character  and  scientific  attainments  will  shine 
brighter  and  brighter  as  time  goes  on,  and  his  memory 
will  ever  lead  us  on  to  higher  hopes  and  aspirations. 

Time  points  to  the  third  cycle,  to  the  day  when  the 
halls  of  Old  Rush  once  more  resound  with  the  voices 
of  the  class  of  '92.  To  finish  their  studies?  No,  but 
to  gather  such  additional  knowledge  as  shall  soon  pro- 
claim them  to  have  attained  such  proficiency  as  will 
enable  them  to  do  according  to  the  purpose  of  Old 
Rush,  being  dedicated  to  the  quest  of  knowledge,  and 
to  relieve  suffering. 

We  now  notice  the  stern  realities  of  life  more  visibly 
impressed  upon  their  countenances,  realizing  the  re- 
sponsibilities soon  to  rest  upon  them. 

Many  changes  have  taken  place  during  the  absence 
of  the  class.  Vacancies  have  been  filled,  new  chairs 
established,  and  our  old  Alma  Mater,  feminine  like, 
realizing  her  increasing" age,  has  put  on  paint  and 
powder,  and  we  feel  proud  of  her  in  her  new  attire. 
The  wisdom  and  good  judgment  of  those  at  the  helm 
was  manifest  in  the  changes  made.  Under  the  guid- 
ance of  our  present  faculty,  where  knowledge  and  en- 
ergy are  unlimited,  this  institution  is  certaialy  des- 
tined to  be  the  leader  in  the  science  of  Medicine  in 
this  great  country,  and  the  class  of  '92  can  ever  point 
with  pride  to  its  Alma  Mater: 

The  next  task  before  the  class  was  organization. 
With  so  many  able  men  in  their  ranks,  it  was  no  easy 
task  to  decide  upon  the  man  who  should  carry  the 
presidential  honors,  but  the  usual  wisdom  of  the  class 
was  made  manifest,  by  the  election  of  the  gentleman 
now  seated  at  my  right,  the  chairman  of  the  day,  who 
has  safely  piloted  the  class  through  the  many  turbu- 
lent scenes  and  disputed  issues  which  confronted  them 
at  various  times.  Your  historian  ventures  to  say,  had 
he  been  a  member  of  Harrison's  Cabinet,  the 
Behring's  Sea  controversy  would  long  have  been  for- 
gotten. After  the  usual  storm  of  nomination  and  de- 
bates the  following  officers  were  elected: 

Pres.       W.  A.   Palmer, 

Vice        F.  M.  Chapman, 

Sec.         E.  P.  Ellenson, 

Treas.     E.  M.  Trook, 

Chap.     H.   Schaper, 

Chor.      R,  D.  Kelso, 

Val.        W.  V.  Gage, 

Poet      E.  S.  Goodhue, 

Hist.       A.  R.  Martin. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

Chairman,  J.  H.  Franklin, 

R,  J.  Nate,        E.  F.  Enos, 

W.  L.  Carlyle  and  E.  F.  Brydges. 

Incessant  labor  has  been  the  lot  of   the   members  of 


this  class  during  their  final  attempt  to  attain  the 
degree  of  M.  D.  Hence  your  historian  has  nothing  of 
special  interest  to  record  during  this  time.  An  oc- 
cassional flash  light  reveals  the  class  at  a  quiz,  and  we 
learn,  that  embolism  "per  presto  change"  is  now 
"trenibolism."  We  expected  to  see  the  gentleman 
demonstrate  the  answer,  by  shaking  himself  into  the 
world  beyond,  but  his  sympathetic  neighbors  quickly 
administered  quinine,  and  he  trembled  no  more. 
Another  distinguished  himself  by  a  new  revelation, 
viz,  that  inspiration  was  longer  than  respiration. 
Another  tells  us  that  a  lesion  may  be  subintegumen- 
tous  or  subcutious.  One  of  our  learned  Prof's  says 
that  a  man  may  be  so  thin,  that  he  can  not 
differentiate  a  pain  in  his  stomach, ,  from  one  in  his 
back.  Another  says  a  large  dose  of  zinc  sulphate  will 
make  a  patient  throw  up,  and  a  still  larger  one  will 
make  him  throw  up  higher.  Accordingly  we  see  that 
the  class  has  among  its  members  great  possibilities, 
Pucks  and  Bill  Nyes  in    embryo. 

Passing  from  the  ridiculous  to  the  sublime,  your 
historian  wishes  to  point  to  the  fact  that  the  class  of 
'92  may  justly  feel  proud  of  the  success  of  some  of 
their  members  in  the  competitive  examination  at  the 
Cook  Co.  Hosp,  and  the  names  of  Sippy,  Pierce, 
Bishop  and  LeCount  deserve  mention  here.  They 
have  done  honor  to  their  Alma  Mater  and  the  class 
of  '92.  It  should  be  the  effort  of  the  class  to  assist 
them  in  every  way  in  reaching  the  very  pinnacle  of 
medical  accomplishment,  and  such  honors  as  they 
justly  deserve  in  the  future. 

The  26th  day  of  March  is  drawing  to  a  close,  and 
with  it  also  your  historian's  services.  Thanking  you 
for  the  honor  conferred  upon  him,  he  wishes  to  dis- 
miss himself  with  kindest  regards  to  all,  and  most 
sincere  wishes  for  your  future  prosperity,  which 
certainly  will  be  yours;  if  your  motto  is  adhered  to, 
and  your  labors  of  the  past  are  to  be  the  standard  of 
the  future. 

Chicago,  March  28,  1892  A.  R.  Martin. 

CLASS  HXEM,  '92. 

DR.   E.   S.  GOODHUE. 

Once  when  my  oil  burned  low  and  stillness  fell, 
Deep  as  the  darkness  in  the  quiet  street, 
I  sat  alone  within  my  quieter  room, 
Alone,  and  porrring  o'er  my  silent  books, 
Which,  speaking  in  their  silence,  told  me  things 
High,  and  beyond  my  feeble  power  to  grasp, 
And  so  I  laid  them  down  and  thought  awhile. 

Thoughts  came  to  words,  like  waves  to  shore,  at  length : 
Speak,  said  I,  to  the  whitened  skull  that  lay 
Grinning  all  out  of  season,  on  my  board ; 
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Call  back  thy  spirit  to  these  vacant  halls 

From  its  strange  boundless  home,  and  thus  convey 

Into  my  curious  ear  what  thou  hast  learned 

By  larger  life,  and  comprehensive  scope 

Of  this  short  space,  since  spanned  by  thee,  these  years. 

Large  will  thy  vision  be,  and  o'er  thy  sense 

Omniscient  grown,  no  mystery  can  shroud, 

For  thou  wilt  to  thy  self  be  known,  and  life 

Lie  like  a  spreading  plain  before    thine  eye. 

Speak  unto  us  who  toil   below  and  grope 

For  light  enough  to  walk  a  common  way ; 

Whose  glimpses  of  an  upward  road  are  like 

Those  of  some  mountain  path  by  a  flame  of  heaven, 

With  darkness  first  and  darkness  afterwhile; 

As- rocks  and  gaping  chasms  on  each  hand 

Threaten  dire  ruin  through  the  warning  tongue, 

Which,  red  and  forked,  lights  the  narrow  trail. 

Thus  from  our  Cloud  of  Blackness  falls  a  flash 

With  gleam  enough  to  warn  but  not  to  guide, 

And  all  our  path  is  narrowed  all  the  way, 

Crowded  and  broken,  by  the  rock  and  cleft. 

Slowly  in  faltering,  softened  notes  there  came 

As  of  dense  shadows  shuffling  down. 

Weird,  monotone  and  low,  a  voice  so  clear, 

Which  spoke  just  as  my  flickering  light  went  out, 

And  the  white  moonbeams  newly  borrowed,   fell 

Over  the  ghastly  face,  to  find  their  way 

Into  the  hollow  sockets,  where  they  shone 

In  trembling  spots  against  the  nether  wall. 

The  bare  jaws  moved  to  utter  what  they  said; 

"This  was  my  former  house  and  here  I  came, 

Whence,  wouldst  thou  know,  andhow?  Nay,  do  not  ask 

Those  who  have  greater  work  than  to  return 

To  please  a  curious  ear,  or  satisfy 

Some  small  man's  claim  to  popular  applause. 

'Tis  little  use  to  speak,  or  else  I  told 

Of  all  my  life  and  how,  at  length,  I  died 

Into  a  greater  life,  all  unprepared."     • 

Spirit  set  free !    why  canst  thou  not  reveal 
To  us  the  mystery  of  the  life  we  live. 
Has  it  a  purpose  ?     If  thou  can'st,  oh  tell ! 
A  shape  unfolding  into  perfect  form, 
Moulded  without  by  something  hid  within. 
Have  we  a  mission  like  the  flower,  a  seed, 
Only  to  bloom  in  life  then  ripening  die ; 
Placed  in  whatever  soil  with  rain  and  sun : 
With  sun  and  rain  and  soil  enough  to  grow, 
Yet  growing  not  when  time  has  come  for  death '? 
Have  we  no  scope,  and  must  we  even  lie 
At  death  within  the  circle  of  our  birth? 
Are  lives  of  all  like  leaves  upon  the  trees 
Known  each  and  counted  ere  they  bursted  forth  ? 


If  so,  O  spirit,  how  can  Hope  take  wings 
Or  Duty  breathe,  in  such  a  destiny? 
Where  is  the  honor  if  we  rise  to  heights 
Only  our  level  ?     Theirs  the  raindrops  find : 
Where  is  the  worth  if  never  we  can  reach 
Beyond  the  work  our  life  was  sent  to  do  ? 
Or  where  the  sin  of  wrong  we  could  not  help  ? 
Spirit,  we  feel  as  thou  dost  know,  there  rests 
Some  glorious  reason  why  each  life  shoiild  come, 
Here,  through  a  moment  to  eternity. 
Tell  us  what  best  to  do  that  we  may  reach 
The  highest  j:>eak  of  such  a  hidden  mount, 
And  climbing,  carry  burdens  that  may  show 
Us  worthy  of  a  worthy  sacrifice. 

If  in  the  seed  the  shape  of  life  be  writ 

With  every  bud  of  action  there  foretold, 

Why  are  not  rain  and  sun  and  soil  supplied 

To  all  alike,  that  each  may  perfect  grow; 

And  why  should  death  strike  dead  the  tender  bud 

With  the  same  shaft  that  fells  the  withered  seed  ? 

Or,  if  life  be  a  lesson,  why  do  those 

Who,  eager  for  the  knowledge,  find  the  page 

Torn  rudely  from  them  and  for  e'er  destroyed  ? 

O,  Spirit,  if  the  world  be  for  our  good 

And  all  its  beauty  for  the  eye  of  man ; 

If  flowers  and  fruits  and  joys  were  made 

Not  for  themselves,  but  for  the  higher  Self,  ' 

Why  must  we  come  in  ignorance  and  spend 

Years  of  a  quick,  short  life  in  learning  what 

Was  left  us  for  a  blessing  and  a  joy  ? 

There  is  no  beauty  in  the  changing  clouds, 

The  far  off  azure  sky,  the  purple  hills, 

The  noisy  brooklet  or  the  grassy  plain, 

To  him  who  has  not  learned  their  secrets  sweet. 

The  mighty  ocean  does  not  bring  him  thoughts, 

Nor  fill  him  with  a  strange  and  thrilling  sense ; 

His  birds  are  voiceless,  and  the  flowers  that  bloom 

Gain  not  his  glance,     What  is  the  sun  or  rain, 

The  sparkling  dew  drop  or  the  star  of  snow 

To  one  who  learns  not  of  the  cause  of  each  ? 

Aye,  he  who  can  not  read  the  simple  mind 

Of  nature  which  he  sees,  how  can  he  feel 

The  largeness  of  his  life,  or  care  to  search 

There  for  some  deeper  spring  of  joy  ?     If  life 

Come  for  its  sweetness,  wherefore  then  so  short, 

When  sweetness  must  be  drawn  through  pij^estem  years. 

But  if  it  be  to  try  men's  souls  with  work ; 

With  hard,  uncertain  climbing  for  some  goal, 

By  steps  which  halt  and  slip  and  blindly  go, 

Why  should  the  needed  trial  fail  to  come 

To  each  alike ;  but  some  live  on,  and  some 

Die  ere  they  ever  dream  what  trials  are  ? 
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Tell  us  since  thou  hast  reached  infinitude 

O  Spirit  free,  if  to  thy  soul  regrets 

For  actions  done  and  undone,  ever  come : 

Or  if  with  boundless  knowledge  of  the  past 

And  prescience  added,  thou  canst  say  "I  see 

No  other,  better,  wiser  way  than  this- 

The  way  I  went   from  early  childhood  up 

Through  all  the  years  I  lived  till  death  came  on. 

0  Sage !  If  life   be  for  the  one  who  lives 

It  and  for  none  beside,  shall  these  few  years 
Take  from  or  add  to  aught  in  the  beyond  ? 
Tell  us  if  wealth  secured  shall  still  be  wealth, 
If  honor,  fame  and  what  we  gather  here 
Be  worth  the  striving  to  possess  and  hold ? 

THE  VOICE 

And  now  a  voice  slowly  replied,  soft,  low, 
Like  some  spent  echo  in  a  rocky  cave, 
Reaching  my  ear  with  scarcely  sound  enough 
To  break  the  stillness  of  my  midnight  room. 
Not  with  an  echo's  mocking  but  expressed 
With  sense  original,  and  thoughts  that  seemed 
As  if  my  soul  within  had  uttered  them, 
And  by  some  strange  ventriloquism  caused 
Their  issue  from  the  skull  to  which  I  spoke. 
"How  dost  thou  know  that  in  my  life  there  is 
No  dim,  mysterious  veil  to  hide  from  view 
A  farther  life?     Or  that  the  boundless  range 
Of  my  eternity  lies  not  beyond 
Even  the  vision  of  a  spirit  self? 
If  so  or  not,  'tis  true  that  I  can  see 
Now  in  my  larger  sphere  the  little  arc 
Cut  from  the  circle  of  our  endless  whole. 
From  birth  to  death  I  passed  along  the  way 
Which  thou  art  surely  traveling  now,  and  saw 
What  thou  dost  see,  and  like  a  child  that  learns 
The  lesson  sounds  yet  findeth  not  the  sense 
Till  after  years  and  perfect  manhood  come, 

1  learned  the  way  of  life  nor  knew  till  now 
What  truer,  deeper  meaning  lay  beneath. 
Here  purposes  of  all  that  wonderous  Breath 
Fall  into  ixnity,  where  once,  like  words 
Out  of  a  sentence,  they  were  stray  and  loose. 
I  can  not  tell  thee  more  of  duty  here 

Than  thou  canst  know,  for  there  is  given  to  all 

Sufficiency  for  every  daily  need. 

Nothing  without  a  purpose  ever  came ; 

No  simple  blade  or  flower  that  sjirings  from  earth ; 

No  bird  that  sings,  no  drop  of  rain  that  falls, 

But  has  a  purpose :  something  to  fulfill 

In  making  this  fair  earth  fit  place  for  thee. 

Perhaps  thou  canst  not  see  the  gift  of  good, 

And  yet  through  hidded  paths  it  reaches  thee. 

And  thou,  O    child !    how  much  with  purpose   fraught, 


Is  thy  great  life  which  looks  on  high  to  God, 

As  beast  and  flower  and  tree  look   up  to  thee, 

Knowing  no  better  life  than  what  they  live, 

Whilst  thou  art  trembling  with  the  hope  of  heaven. 

Thy  struggles  here  will  give  thee  power  to  feel 

The  joy  of  living  in  a  higher  life. 

And  so  the  lesson  must  be  learned,  if  He 

Should  see  it  best  to  let  thee  struggle  on: 

For  in  each  victory  o'er  self,  thy  soul 

Will  grow  the  fuller  for  another  life, 

And  let  thee  stand  erect  with  manly  sense 

Of  all  that  lends  thy  present  life  its  joy. 

Thou  knowest  well  thou  canst  not  take  thy  gold 

Higher  than  earth  from  whose  dark  womb  it  came ; 

And  fame  is  nothing  but  the  words  of  men. 

True  or  untrue,  concerning  which  thy  soul 

Knowest  the  best.       If  all  the  good  be  so 

And  thine  own  deeds  have  brought  thee  praise  of  men, 

Thy  deeds  no  better  are,  nor  will  they  shine 

Brighter  for  fame,  within  the  sight  of  God ; 

Nor  can  thy  joy  be  more  because  men  say 

'"Tis  well."  And  if  thou  givest    to  the  child 

Who  thirsts,  a  cup  of  water  from  thy  spring, 

Thy  joy  will  be  to  see  him  quench  his  thirst 

And  not  to  have  him  thank  thee  for  the  gift. 

Should  wealth  and  fame  yet  come  thou  needst  not  spurn 

Them  altogether,  if  within  thy  hand 

They  aid  thy  will  to  aid  thy  fellow  man ; 

But  neither  call  the  striving  for,  with  waste 

Of  precious  hours,  and  friends  and  mental  strain. 

What  if  thou  knowest  ere  they  burst,  each  leaf 

Of  that  fair  bud?  Is  it  less  sweet,  or  shall 

Its  graceful  opening  fail  to  charm  thy  soul 

Because  another  bud  has  bloom ,.d  before? 

Thou  canst  not  tell  how  far  the  limits  lie 

To  any  act  of  thine,  if  good  or  bad, 

Nor  shall  thy  noblest  power  however  great 

Be  thwarted,  but  will  find  still  room  enough 

To  grow  as  high  and  deep  and  broad  and  strong 

As  such  a  power  could  grow.     And  yet  it  may 

Scarce  grow  at  all,  but  find  the  limit  set 

Narrow  about  it ;  ay  the  richer  soil 

And  warmer  sun  may  cause  the  quick  decay. 

'Tis  true  within  the  seed  the  shape  of  life 
Is  writ,  yet  ever  larger  than  the  seed ; 
And  if  thy  life  be  brief  or  long,  thou  hast 
Not  reached  the  nearer  boundary  of  thy  birth, 
And  never  shall. 

Thou  hast  a  mission,  ay,  and  duty  lies, 
In  thought  and  work  to  find  the  mission  out, 
And  finding,  to  accomplish  what  it  means. 
God  knoweth  best  the  end  in  view,  and  He 
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Shall  see  thy  life  be  reason  for  thy  birth. 

The  bud  is  broken  from  its  stem,  for  now 

The  only  good  the  bud  can  do  is  here 

Within  the  trembling  fingers  of  this  child. 

But  if  there  be  no  hour  for  beauty  or 

For  fragrance,  we  shall  have  the  ripened  seed. 

'Tis  not  for  thee  to  question  why  He  gives 

Longer  or  shorter  life  -  duty  is  now 

And  Hope  will  ever  soar  where  Duty  breathes. 

Work  is  the  sum  of  life  and  when  the  need 

For  labor  ceases  nothing  else  may  call 

For  one  more  pulse.     Accomplishment  will  rest. 

Only  to  unaccomplished  tasks  we  bend 

Our  cheerful  energies,  and  give  to  life 

Its  gladness  and  its  only  lasting  joy. 

So  causes  lie  behind  effects,  and  men 

In  earnest  curious  moods,  tear  off  the  masks 

And  find  reward  and  wisdom  in  the  work. 

What  would  life  be  without  the  privilege 

To  search  through  worthlessness  for  what  is  worth '? 

The  beauties  of  the  earth  would  be  to  thee 

No  more  than  are  they  to  the  beasts  who  see 

Only  strange  images  of  shape  and  form. 

Thy  life  within  thy  vision  scope,  is  then 

Not  for  thy  self  but  for  thy  fellow  man, 

And  duty  calls  for  work,  not  idleness — 

For  highest  use  of  all  the  higher  gifts 

Which  thou  canst  thank  thy  great  Creator  for. 

So  all  thy  labor  done  for  others'  good 

Shall  by  reflection,  reach  thy  life,  and  fill 

To  overflowing  all  thy  days  and  years." 

Sudden  the  voice  fell  low;  the  moon's  pale  beams 
Wavered  and  flickered,  and  at  last  went  out, 
While  in  the  silent  darkness  naught  I  heard 
But  these  voice  iterations,  faint  and  far: 

the  iteration;. 
Teachers  farewell,  thy  words  are  but  the  voice 
Which  never  can  be  lo.st  within  our  hearts, 
Not  wholly  heard  in  the  loud  din  of  day 
When  rougher  cares  break  up  the  harmony, 
But  after  rest,  and  in  the  quieter  hour, 
Voices  and  echos,  iterations,  notes, 
Brought  back  again  by  some  returning  breeze. 

Classmates  and  friends,  the  voice  rings  in  your  ears, 

Its  words  are  plain,  and  o'er  and  o'er  again 

You  say  the  answer  earnestly:  'Some  work 

Is  mine  and  on  this  day  it  is  begun, 

And  shall  be  finished  by  my  will  and  strength '? 

For  all  the  things  which  make  men  great  are  two : 

Just  doing  good  and  being  good  and  true.' 


PRESENTATION   OF  CLASS  TABLET. 

BY  W.   A.    PALMER. 

Mr.  President  and  Honored  Faculty  : — 

We  the  class  of  '92  have  adapted  as  our  motto 
"Now  finitum  sed  inceptum." 

In  the  three  years  of  our  student  life  we  have  been 
impressed  with  the  boundless  extent  of  the  subject  of 
medicine:  we  know  that  the  true  physician  must  ever 
be  the  devoted  medical  student.  We  came  to  these  halls 
of  learning  not  to  finish  but  to  begin  our  education 
and  although  the  learning  and  the  working  will  only 
be  completed  when  the  last  case  record  has  been 
written,  yet  we  rejoice  that  we  have  beg  mi. 

Wa  are  glad  that  our  field  of  labor  is  so  broad. 

We  are  glad  that  there  are  now  and  always  will 
be  new  lessons  to  learn,  examinations  to  pass,  new 
obstacles  to  overcome,  new  battles  to  fight. 

And  we  trust  that  the  new  lessons  may  be  well 
learned,  each  new  test  creditably  withstood  and  that 
out  of  it  all  may  be  developed  brilliant  intellects,  stal- 
wart characters,  true  physicians.  We  have  pre- 
pared a  tablet  upon  which  has  been  inscribed  our 
class  motto  and  we  desire  that  in  future  years  when 
perhaps  our  personality  has  been  forgotten,  it  shall 
remind  the  students  of  Rush  that  the  members  of 
the  class  of  '92  are  steadily  and  surely  ascending  the 
heights  of  medical  learning  and  usefulness. 

In  behalf  of  the  class  of  '92  I  present  to  you  the 
class  tablet. 

ACCEPTANCE  BY    PROF.    HOLMES 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Class  of  1892. 
With  great  satisfaction  I  perform  the  duty  of  accept- 
ing formally  this  beautiful  memorial  tablet. 

In  behalf  of  the  Trustees  and  Faculty  of  the 
College  I  thank  you  most  sincerely,  not  only  for  the 
tablet  but  for  the  kindly  and  loyal  spirit  in  which  you 
have  entered  upon  the  celebration  of  this  occasion. 

We  would  extend  thanks  to  your  president,  your 
chaplain,  your  poet,  your  class  historian,  your  quartette 
and  your  executive  committee. 

We  express  to  you  thanks  for  the  interest  you 
manifested  in  the  exercises  yesterday,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  Doctorate  Sermon.  These  two  days — "Doctor- 
ate Sermon  Sunday,"  and  "Class  Day  Monday"  we 
trust  will  ever  remain  worthy  of  strict  observance  like 
"Commencement  Day  Tuesday"  so  long  as  graduating 
classes  shall  pass  from  these  halls. 

The  coming  together  as  a  class  on  the  last  Sunday 
of  your  College  life  to  listen  to  words  of  wisdom  and 
inspiration  such  as  you  heard  yesterday;  the  assembly 
for  the  last  time  as  a  class  to-day  in  this  amphitheater — 
sacred  with  the  memories  of  the  past — to  listen  to 
your  chosen  speakers,  to  sing  Auld  Lang  Syne,    and  to 
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place  your  motto,  a  memorial  of  your  classs  and  a 
part  of  the  decoration  of  this  hall,  are  occasions  in 
your  lives  which  you  cannot  well  forget. 

We  who  have  endeavored  to'  lead  you  as  you  have 
toiled  along  the  rough  road  in  search  of  knowledge 
ever  desire  that  you  should  remember  with  respect 
your  Alma  Mater.  We  believe  you  will  respect  her 
more  and  more  as  you  keep  yourselves  hereafter  in 
close  relations  with  her.  To  do  this,  you  can  revisit 
the  College  and  Hospital  as  frequently  as  is  in  your 
power,  and  mark  the  improvement  in  the  methods  of 
instruction  and  facilities  of  illustration;  you  can  join 
the  Alumni  Association  and  take  part  in  its  delibera- 
tions; you  can  form  Rush  Medical  College  Clubs, 
comprised  of  those  graduates  who  practice  in 
localities  which  are  so  near  to  you  that  a  scientific 
meeting  followed  by  a  banquet  could  be  conveniently 
held  once  or  twice  a  year:  You  can  wear  the  college 
pin — subscribe  for  The  Corpuscle — and  send  your 
address  from  time  to  time  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
College  that  you  may  receive  all  printed  documents 
issued  by  the  College,  or  Alumni  Association:  when- 
ever you  meet  intelligent,  well  educated  young  men 
who  earnestly  desire  to  become  physicians,  you  can 
urge  them  to  come  to  this  institution — always  provided 
of  course  that  you  believe  your  Alma  Mater  remains 
worthy  of  your  support, 

Non  Vi  nil  inn.  sed  Inception!  May  you  ever  bear  in 
mind  that'  your  studies  have  but  just  begun.  Alas! 
for  the  physician  who  natters  himself  that,  even  after 
all  the  labors  of  his  teachers  and  his  own  unremitted 
toil,  lie  takes  away  with  him  any  abundant  wisdom 
and  knowledge.  He  has  but  learned  how  to  gather  in 
the  treasures  of  medical  science  and  art.  How  rich 
these  treasures  in  the  end  shall  be  will  depend  upon 
the  industry,  the  energy,  and  enthusiasm  with  which 
you  each  will  labor  in  the  field  you  now  enter. 

Again  we  thank  you  for  what  you  have  said  and 
what  you  have  done  on  these  two  class  anniversaries. 

[Beports  of  Commencement  Exercises  and  the  Alumni 
Association  will  appear  in  the  May  number.) 

PRESENTATION  ADDRESS  OF   RING    TO 
PROF.  COTTON 

Since  time  began  mankind  has  been  swayed  by 
various  motives.     Man  created  his  own  kings. 

During  the  earlier  ages  of  the  earth's  existence, 
the  love  of  war  and  conquest,  moved  man  to  make  his 
greatest  efforts.  The  old  Grecian  who  could  show  the 
greatest  number  of  prisoners  was    the  hero  of  the  day. 

There  came  the  love  of  physical  strength.  The 
young  Roman  who  won  the  laurels  at  the  games  was 
the  one  to  whom  homage  was  due. 

Rut  man  slowly  left  these  somewhat   noble  impulses 


for  those  of  a  more  base  character.  The  world  was 
wrapped  in  idleness  and  luxury.  The  hero  lost  his 
honor  and  the  most  indolent  became  king.  Rome 
fell  through  the  dissipation  of  its  fathers. 

The  race  was  not  to  be  lost  and  the  people  began  to 
arise,  under  the  leadership  of  the  Anglo-Saxon.  As 
man  developed  so  did  he  develop  the  world's  resources 
and  to-day  we  find  him  striving  after  the  unknown 
things  of  earth. 

His  love  for  knowledge  has  brought  him  up.  We 
find  him  scanning  the  heavens  with  a  powerful  tele- 
scope in  order  to  bring  to  light  and  usefulness  some 
hidden  treasure.  What  is  this  great  magnet  that 
draws  him  on.     Again  I  say,  the  quest  for  knowledge. 

Refore  one  can  enter  upon  the  great  work  of  life, 
he  must  be  armed  with  the  sword  of  education.  By  a 
happy  circumstance,  he  can  only  obtain  this  weapon 
of  defence  from  those  who  are  or  have  been  actively 
engaged  in  the  struggle.  He  may  sharpen  it  himself, 
but  it  must  be  shaped  for  him. 

These  men,  who  turn  their  backs  upon  the  active 
duties  and  stop,  for  a  moment  to  equip  the  youth,  are 
men  of  the  most  charitable  nature.  They  are  the  men 
who  share  their  experience  with  the  unexperienced. 
They  are  men  who  tell  us  of  their  failures  and  of 
their  successes  that  we  may  profit  thereby.  In 
medicine  especially  is  this  true. 

We  have  therefore  tarried  a  moment  to-day  in  order 
that  we  may  thank  one  of  these  leaders  in  the  great 
army  of  physicians  for  the  interest  he  has  shown  in  us. 

My  dear  sir,  as  we  have  sat  upon  these  benches, 
we  have  not  always  been  mindful  of  you.  Some- 
times we  have  overstepped  the  bonds  of  propriety 
and  caused  you  a  pang  of  sorrow  at  our  negligence. 
But  if  you  will  remember  that  it  is  generally  the 
"wildest  colt  that  makes  the  fleetest  horse"  and  that 
our  outbreaks  were  innocent,  we  sincerely  feel  that 
you  will  forgive  us  of  all  our  short  comings.  Now, 
as  most  of  us  hope  to  pass  the  department  of  which 
you  are  the  most  worthy  Professor,  we  present  to  you 
this  little  token  of  our  good  will  and  appreciation. 
As  you  look  at  its  sparkling  center  from  day  to  day, 
think  not  of  its  beauty,  but  of  the  fact  that  in  re- 
presents in  a  very  small  part  the  great  esteem  in 
which  we  hold  you.  As  you  have  tried  to  pilot  us 
through  the  difficult  subject  of  Materia  Medica,  we 
have  seen  your  earnestness  of  purpose.  So  as  we  leave 
you  remember  that  you  have  the  best  wishes  of  six 
hundred  young  men  of  this  great  institution.  May 
you  continue  to  rise  in  your  most  noble  profession 
and  as  you  reach  the  topmost  round  of  the  ladder, 
may  you  look  back  upon  a  life  well  spent  in  relieving 
poor  suffering  humanity.  H.   S.   Tugwell. 
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CAESAREAN  SECTION. 

The  somewhat  recent  death  of  the  famous  Vienna 
gynecological  surgeon,  Professor  Carl  Braun  von 
Fernwald,  recalls  to  the  writer  the  memory  of  a  hot 
day  in  July  four  years  ago  when  the  great  surgeon 
gave  to  a  despairing  mother  her  first  living  child. 

The  mother,  a  medium-sized  woman  of  about  thirty 
years  of  age,  had  presented  herself  at  the  obstetrical 
department  of  the  General  Hospital  about  four  weeks 
previously.  This  was  the  fourth  time,  so  she  said  that 
she  had  sought  the  aid  of  the  Hospital  obstetricians. 
A  miscarriage  at  five  months  was  the  occasion  of  he* 
first  admission  while  a  similar  occurrence  at  six 
months  brought  her  again  to  the  hospital  a  year  later. 
Her  third  pregnancy  passed  to  term  and  a  living  child 
might  have  been  born,  had  not  an  ignorant  midwife 
failed  to  observe  that  her  pelvic  canal  could  under  no 
circumstances  perinit  the  passage  of  the  foetal  head. 
When  the-  patient  was  finally  brought  to  the  hospital 
the  child  was  dead.  Craniotomy  was  performed  and 
the  delivery  with  difficulty  completed.  At  the  time 
of  this  confinement  a  diagnosis  of  osteomalacia  was 
made  and  entered  on  the  records. 

Being  now  pregnant  for  the  fourth  time,  and  desir- 
ing to  bear  a  living  child,  she  declared  herself  ready 
for  any  operation  which  might  realize  for  h;  r,  her 
hope.  Examination  showed  her  to  be  well  advanced 
towards  the  eighth  month  of  pregnancy,  the  child  be- 
ing alive  and  vigorous.  Whereas,  at  her  last  sojourn 
in  the  lying  in  ward  there  had  been  perforating 
diameter,  it  was  now  found  that  the  deformity  had  so 
increased  that  the  promontorium  sacri  was  low  in  the 
pelvis  reducing  the  conjugate  diameter  to  a  minimum. 
The  femora  had  also  produced  deformity  by  their  up- 
ward and  inward  pressure  upon  the  acetabula. 

Professor  Braun  at  once  decided  upon  a  Sectio-caes- 
area  to  be  preformed  at  term.  With  this  end  in  view 
the  patient  was  placed  in  the  care  of  a  special  nurse, 
her  diet  and  exercise  being  carefully  prescribed. 

At  the  end  of  four  weeks  pains  set  in  and  the  patient 
was  prepared  for  operation.  The  clinic  room  of  the 
department  was  soon  crowded  with  expectant 
students  and  at  a  few  minutes  before  four  o'clock 
Carl  Braun's  enormous  bulk  slowly  propelled  itself 
into  the  arena  where  he  told  the  class  the  history  of 
his  patient.  His  assistants,  already  present,  were 
known  by  numbers,  laying  aside  their  names  for  the 
moment.  Number  One  was  Prof.  Braun,  the  operator 
in  chief. 

Number  Two  was  Erlach,  first  assistant,  whose 
duty  was  to  ligate  the  uterine  vessels  with  the  rubber 
tubing  previous  to  the  uterine  incision  being  made. 
Preindleberger,  Number    Three,  handed  instruments, 


Egon  Braim,  Number  Four  administered    chloraform. 
Kohn,  Number  Five  was  responsible  for  the  sponges. 

At  four  o'clock  the  patient  was  laid  on  the  operat- 
ing table,  and  in  five  minutes  was  narcotized.  The 
first  incision  was  now  made  through  the  thoroughly 
cleaned  skin,  from  a  point  an  inch  and  a  half  above 
the  umbilicus  to  another,  an  inch  above  the  pubes. 
A  second  pass  of  the  knife  divided  the  deeper  layers 
of  the  parietes  and  the  bluish  red  uterus  rose  into 
view ;  it  was  at  once  constricted  and  a  long  incision 
was  made  down  the  anterior  face  of  the  womb.  The 
placenta,  bleeding  freely  met  the  knife  and  was  re- 
moved by  the  operator  rapidly  passing  his  hand 
between  it  and  the  uterine  wall.  He  now  opened  the 
amniotic  sac  and  held  up  to  the  applauding  students 
a  strong  male  child,  which,  after  being  persuaded  to 
breathe,  used  its  first  little  breath  to  cry  as  loudly  as 
.ever  baby  did. 

Meanwhile,  the  much  diminished  uterus  had  been 
cleared  of  debris  and  was  soon  sutured  and  returned 
to  the  abdomen.  The  "Porro"  or  amputatio  uteri 
was  not  doue,  as  the  patient  declared  her  willingness 
to  undergo  the  Section  again  should  she  again  be- 
come pregnant. 

At  the  end  of  twenty  minutes  from  the  time  she 
was  brought  into  the  operating  room,  she  was  taken 
out,  recovering  from  the  anaesthesia. 

She  made  a  good  recovery  and  was  discharged  a 
few  weeks  later. 

Ethan  A.  Gray. 
PSEUDOPODIA. 

Lamb's  seat  is  vacant. 


The  towering  cavities  made  in  the  atmosphere  by 
Gage  and  Ellenson  are  yet. unfilled 

Everyone  has  taken  to  wearing  -chips  on  his 
shoulders  now  Walters  is  away. 

■x-  * 
Things  we  miss :  Kelso's  warble ;  Breeding's  diag- 
noses ;  Newell's — Newell's — well,  just  Newell ;  Strana- 
han's  whiskers;  the  smiles,  both  singly  and  combined, 
of  Beach,  Enos,  Franklin,  Palmer,  et  cetera,  et  ceter- 
umque. 

A  few  weeks  ago  Prof.  Senn  asked  one  of  his 
patients,  for  whom  he  had  removed  a  part  of  the  den- 
tal nerve,  to  appear  before  the  students  in  a  week 
and  describe  the  pain  he  felt.  The  gentleman  ap- 
peared and  thus  eloquently  expressed  himself:  "Gen- 
tlemen, I  think  the  little  cheer  you  gave  me  the 
other  day  did  me  a  great  deal  of  good.  I  can  say 
that  I  have  had  no  pain  for   the  past  five   days.     The 
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pain  is  all  gone.     Everything  is  lovely  and  the   goose 
hangs  high." 

Brabrook,  our  jolly  druggist,  says  some  of  the 
Faculty  are  men  after  his  own  heart.  For  eleven  days 
students  stood  in  line  each  for  his  little  ounce  of  Nux 
Vomica.  Brabrook  sold  four  gallons  of  it.  To  re- 
taliate he  sent  Prof.  Dodson  a  box  of  his  finest  cigars. 

X 

Swinging  blithely  down  the  street 
Saw  a  little  maiden  neat, 

On  her  face  a  smile. 
Not  a  wish  to-day  belated, 
"Charlie  has  just  graduated." 

"Smile"  exchanged  for  "smiles." 

A  STORY. 

(In  two   jerks  and  a  swish) 
Tuesday,  March  29,  1892. 

JERK  I. 

Senior  seen  seriously  standing  in  sunshine,  apos- 
trophizes himself  as  follows : — 

How  small  the  sun  to-day !  Three  years  ago  to-day 
when  first  I  was  a  medic  methought  it  looked  as  large 
as  base  board-bills  pouring  in  upon  me.  Those 
wretched  days !  Yet  praised  be  the  gods !  they  have 
avaunted,  and  now  the  sun  is  small  as  my  Cook  Coun- 
ty mark.  'Tis  strange !  'tis  passing  strange  !  But  /, 
I  am  a  Doctor  with  a  big  D. 

JERK    II. 

Middleman  makes  many  murmurs  : — 

My  marks  be  blowed !  What  beastly  folly  'tis  to 
waste  good  shekels,  price  of  many  beers,  and  gain  but 
a  bare,  beardless  cypher.  Come  off!  Come  off! 
Think  of  the  sleepless  nights  passed.  Certes  I  piled 
up  many  chips  ere  Sol  his  nap  had  ta'en,  and  now ! 
Come  off  again !  I'm  relegated  either  to  my  father's 
maize  patch  or  humiliated  much,  must  take  up  my 
cross  in  the    D.  J.  ranks. 

THE    SWISH. 

A  D.  J.  dances  into  view  with  mamma's  arms 
around  him 

"Oh,  mamma,  mamma!  dear  good  Prof.  Blank  gave 
me  96  and  when  he  left,  upon  my  curly  head  laid  his 
warm  salivating  hand  approvingly  and  said,  "Come 
back  next  fall  dear  little  boy,  and  bring  your  little 
brother."  Oh  mamma,  aint  I  glad  I'm  out!  The 
boys  are  all  so  rough  and  chew  and  smoke  and  one 
called  me  a  "D.  J."  mamma,  which  means  a  nasty- 
swear-word-Junior,  and  who  is  superintendent  of  the 
Sunday  school  now  mamma?     (Historian  faints.) 

This  being  leap-year  it  is   rumored  that   the  women 


medics  will  soon  issue  invitations  to  the  Bush  boys  to 
visit  them.  This  information  coming  as  it  does  so 
near  examination  has  startled  O.  C.  L.,  Guy  W.,  P. 
M.  G.,  W.  0-  N.  and  a  few  other  of  our  quietest  young 
men  so  that  over  their  faces  an  occasional  ripple  of 
laughter  rolls. 

It  was  in  a  lecture  room  and  two  seniors  were  busily 
engaged  in  conversation. 

First  Senior — Did  you  ever  dance  ? 

Second  Senior — Yes  sir,  I  should  say  I  have,  I  have 
been  to  all  kinds  of  dances. 

F.  S. — Well,  I  have  been  to  dances  in  the  country 
where  the  girls  wore  no  corsets  and  were  not  up- 
holstered as  city  girls. 

S.  S. — So  have  I,  and  I  have  danced,  and  with  the 
sense  of  touch  reviewed  anatomy.  I  have  defined 
every  rib,  the  bony  prominences  of  the  vertebrae,  the 
muscles  of  the  back,  and  the  crest  of  the  ilium. 

F.  S. — Yes,  and  so  have  I.  Once  while  dancing 
with  a  tall  and  stately  country  lass,  I  also  noticed  her 
feeble  heart-beat,  took  her  temjierature,  and  diagnosed 
the  case.  Oh  it  is  simply  immense.  The  study  of 
anatomy  should  be  pursued  at  country  dances  and 
not  in  the  dissecting  rooms. 

S.  S. — Don't  the  girls  lean  up  close,  though? 

F.  S.     And  smile  so  sweetly. 

S.  S. — And  press  your  hand  so  gently. 

F.  S.  and  S.  S. — Give  us  country  dances  with  our 
anatomy. 

Then  each  man  went  out  with  the  profound  sadness  of 
death  to  cry  the  bitter  cry  of  disappointment  and  to  re- 
call the  pleasant  time  that  had    so  soon  passed  away. 

Impressed  with  the  notion  that  his  death  was  im- 
pending our  fellow-student,  Mr.  J.  O'Malley,  repaired 
to  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  a  few  days  ago,  but  upon 
awakening  from  a  good  sleep  and  enjoying  a  liberal 
breakfast  he  became  aware  that  his  attack  was  but 
temporary  hypochondriacism,  which,  as  the  examina- 
tions were  so  near,  must  be.  overcome.  Hence,  Mr. 
O'Malley  appeared  on  the  streets  that  day  to  the 
great  surprise  of  those  who  had  heard  of  his  serious 
illness. 

Dean,  "Ah !  don't  cher  know"  is  following  in  the 
path  of  Beau  Brummell. 

The  keen  eye  of  one  of  the  aptest  ef  The  Corpus- 
cle's six  hundred  and  thirty-one  pseudopodia  report- 
ers detected  the  great  M.  B.  of  the  senior  class  at- 
taching the  following  appendix  upon  his  examination 
paper:     "B—   MEMBER    OF    THE   EXECUTIVE 
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COMMITTEE."  Certainly  a]  great  strike  for  a 
'•pull."  The  Corpuscle  is  a  rival  of  the  Pinkertons. 
Beware ! ! 

*  * 

American  Pharmaceutical  Association. — Mem- 
bership is  obtained  only  by  election  at  the  annual 
meeting.  "Every  pharmacist  and  druggist  in  good 
moral  and  professional  standing,  whether  in  business 
on  his  own  account,  retired  from  business,  or  em- 
ployed by  another,  and  those  teachers  of  pharmacy, 
chemistry,  and  botany,  who  may  be  specially  in- 
terested in  pharmacy  and  materia  medica,"  are 
eligible  for  membership.  For  blank  application  and 
further  information  address  Dr.  H.  M.  Whelpley, 
No.  2729  Washington  Avenue,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
Chairman  of  Committee  of  Membership. 

T.  Tarsi  has  discovered  peculiar  deformities  in  the 
subject  he  is  dissecting  a'c  present.  In  fact  he  can  not 
locate  that  muscle  that  has  made  him  famous  and 
caused  his  name  to  reverberate  through  the  halls  of 
Busk. 

Two  things  we  love  and  love  exceeding  well : 
And  one  is  gold,  and  one  the  bubble  fame. 

The  one  soars  far  above  where  most  men  dwell. 
The  other's  hid  away  in  Nature's  breast 

So  deep,  it  takes  a  life  to  find  its  nest. 

*  # 

A  learned   professor   and  a   young  lady  were  talking 

about  the  association  of  ideas  as  an  aid  to  the  memory. 
She  said,  ' '  Professor,  is  it  not  strange  how  one  thing- 
brings  up  another?"  "Yes,"  he  replied,  "an  emetic 
usually  does." 

A  recent  addition  to  the  decorations  of  the  upper 
lecture  room  is  a  large  clock  which  has  been  placed 
above  the  window  on  the  south  wall.  In  future  we 
shall  expect  the  lectures  to  go  on  like  clock  work — 
that  is  to  go  off  at  the  time  set — so  that  when  the 
hand  of  time  reaches  the  hour,  one  lecture  will  end 
and  another  begin.  The  Corpuscle  hopes  the  clock 
will  not  prove  so  fascinating  as  to  entice  the  students' 
eyes  away  from  the  lecturer,  who  may  have  the  floor. 
#'  * 

STUDENTS     OF     RUSH     MEDICAL      COLLEGE  : You      are 

hereby  invited  to  send  delegates  to  the  Western  Inter- 
Collegiate  Field-Day,  which  will  be  held  in  the  Ath- 
letic park  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  in  Champaign, 
Friday,  May  13,  1892.  The  purpose  of  this  meet  is  to 
lower  existing  Western  Field-Day  Becords,  promote 
the  welfare  of  Western  College  Athletics,  and  form  a 
permanent  Western  Iuter-Collegiate  Association.  This 
Association  once  formed  will  induce  Eastern  Colleges 
to  recognize  Western   Becords.     Further   particulars 


will  be  cheerfully  furnished.     A  favor  of  an  immediate 
reply  is  solicited. 

Frank   D.  Arms,  Chairman,  } 
Chas.  A.  Killer,  >  Committee 

Jas.  D.  Phillips,  ) 

Events : — 50  yard  dash,  100  yard  dash,  220  yard 
dash,  440  yard  dash,  half-mile  run,  one  mile  run, 
standing  broad  jump,  running  broad  jump,  hop,  step 
and  jump,  pole  vault,  ball  throw,  two-mile  safety  race, 
120  yard  (42  in.)  hurdle,  hammer  throw  (16  pounds), 
putting  shot  (16  pounds). 

Some  of  our  bright  middlers  have  done  themselves 
proud  by  sending  the  following  facts  upon  the  cold  and 
wicked  world:  The  Foremen  of  Winslow  is  the  com- 
municating canal  between  the  lateral  ventricles  of  the 
brain.  The  next  is  that  staphylorraphy  is  the  general 
infection  of  the  system  by  staphylococcus  pyogenes. 
Next,  a  carcinoma  is  a  cancer,  sarcoma  is  a  tumor. 
Another  "  corker  "  was,  carbonic  di-oxide  smells  like 
rotten  eggs.  The  enunciator  of  the  last  fact  must 
have  a  disagreeable  breath. 
*  * 

Lay  ton  of  the  middle  class  was  recently  introduced 
to  one  of  the  prominent  physicians  of  this  city  as  "Dr. 
Layton."  The  learned  doctor  asked,  "Dr.  Layton  are 
you  a  recent  graduate?"  Such  a  compliment  to  the 
embryonic  doctor  should  not  be  passed  unnoticed.  So 
we  take  the  opportunity  of  recording  the  interesting 
question. 

Guide  (pointing  to  mummy) — This  was  Bene,  the 
priest,  the  wisest  man  of  his  time.  He  lived  to  a  great 
age. 

Tourist — Was  his  last  illness  fatal  ? 

Guide — Yes,  very  fatal. 

Tourist — What  a  wonderful  thing  that  we  see  him 
now  permanently  cured. — Pharmaceutical  Era. 

#'  * 

D.  J.  Emptie — Aw  Jack,  deah  boy,  I'm  going  to 
waise  a  beard. 

D.  J.  Ditteau — Ba  Jave,  chappie,  what  for? 

D.  J.  Emptie — Don't  cher  know,  deah  fel,  we  doc- 
tahs  sometimes  ah  compelled,  absolutely  dwiven,  to 
pwevaricate  to  our  land-ladies,  and  I  do  hate  to  tell  a 
barefaced  lie. 

Daniel  Webster  once  remarked  that  strong  drink 
was  the  bane  of  his  life.  In  like  strain,  "Kelly"  de- 
clares that  female   medical  students  are   the  henbane 

of  his. 

# 

The  night  of  the  reception  the  fire  department  made 
a  hurried  run  to  the  corner  of   Paulina  and   Madison, 
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only  to  discover  that  what  they  took  for  an  immense 
conflagration  was  only  the  meteoric  flashes  of  Leslie's 
wit,  darting  oont  nto  the  cold,  cold  midnight. 

(Little  Darius  Green,  of  Boston,  reading  from  yel- 
low covered  literature  in  the  year  2001). 

"The  sthenic  instractoo  seized  the  immature,  anae- 
mic, morsel  of  the  genus  homo,  and  with  undue  haste 
and  unseemly  voraciousness,  castigated  his  posterior 
surface  with  the  lithe  bacillus." 

-X- 

The  class  of  '94  has  a  promising  outlook  for  its 
quartette  in  the  senior  year.  With  such  melodious 
voices  as  those  of  Thompson  and  Miller,  the  class  of 
'94  has  a  nucleus  around  which  a  fine  lot  of  voices 
should  gather.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  the 
best  quartette  that  a  graduating  class  ever  had. 

she  was  relieved  : — "O  doctor,  what  is  the  matter 
with  my  husband?" 

"Supposititious  ophidians  inhabit  his  pedal  integu- 
ments, madam." 

"Oh,  is  that  all?  I  was  afraid  he  had  snakes  in  his 
shoes  again." 

a  bad  reputation. — "Now,  you  say  that  doctor's 
reputation  is  bad.  Please  tell  the  jury  what  reason 
you  have  for  making  such  a  statement,"  said  the  law- 
yer. 

"Well,"  replied  the  witness,  "I  can  say  on  oath  that 
I  have  met  him  in  places  where  I  should  be  ashamed 
to  be  seen." 

a  cure  for  dropsy. 
On  the  banks  of  the  Maumee  river 

There  dwelt  a  High  Dutch  doctor ; 
Of  home-made  potions,  powders,  pills, 

A  famous  old  concoctor. 
One  day  a  message  came,  in  haste, 

To  visit  Nancy  Bell, 
Who  did  not  waste  away, 

And  yet  was  far  from  well. 
She  drooped  and  moped  all  day, 

Although  her  bodily  vigor 
Did  not  perceptibly  decrease, 

Per  contra — she  grew  bigger. 
The  doctor  felt  his  patient's  pulse, 

And  looked  ujDon  her  tongue, 
And  felt  great  interest  in  her  case — 

For  she  was  fair  and  young. 
And  when  her  anxious  j3arents  plied 

Their  questions  on  the  case, 


The  learned  doctor  answered  them 

With  wise  and  serious  face. 
"Pray  have  no  fear,"  he  boldly  said, 

"Nor  let  the  name  alarm  you, 
'Tis  dropsy,  which  I  can  remove 

So  quickly  it  will  charm  you." 
But  though  the  medicine  she  took 

She  grew  no  better,  fast, 
And  faith  in  doctor's  promises 

Began  to  fail  at  last. 
At  length,  one  night,  the  crisis  came, 

Nancy  was  awful  sick! 
But  in  the  morning  she  was  well. 

They  named  that  dropsy — Dick. 

—  Toledo  Medical  Comiiend. 

BOOKS  AND  PAMPHLETS  RECEIVED. 

A     MANUAL    OF    DISEASES    OF     THE    NERVOUS     SYSTEM. 

By  W.    R.   Gowers,    M.  P.,  F.    R.   C.    P.,  F.    R,    S. 

Second    edition,  revised  and    enlarged.     Volume  L 

Diseases  of  the  nerves  and  spinal  cord.     P.  Blakis- 

ton,  Son  &  Co.,  Phil.     1892. 

For  months  this  work  has  been  promised  and  expect- 
ed, and  for  those  who  have  waited  there  is  now  ample 
reward.  There  is  in  the  volume  before  us  little  to  criti- 
cise, much  to  admire,  and  a  great  deal  to  learn.  There 
is  but  one  general  criticism  we  are  prompted  to  offer- 
the  work  should  be  Americanized,  both  as  to  text  and 
illustrations.  We  admire  the  arrangement,  the  complete- 
ness, the  spirit  of  latter-day  science,  the  fairness  towards 
contending  and  differing  writers,  the  typography 
and  the  size.  To  learn — to  comprehend  this  rapidly  ad- 
vancing and  increasingly-exact  branch  of  the  great 
subject  of  Medicine  demands,  as  Gowers  has  recently, 
and  well,  pointed  out  elsewhere,  a  thorough  training 
in  the  foundation  principles  of  Neurology,  viz. ,  An- 
atomy and  Physiology.  With  a  clear  understanding 
of  Neuro-Physiology,  pathological  departures  will  quite 
readily  be  recognized  and  analyzed,  and  the  perusal  of 
"Gowers"  become  at  once  a  joy,  a  victory,  and  a  sub- 
stantial benefit.  Cleveland. 

The  Corpuscle  has  received  a  most  interesting 
pamphlet  from  Dr.  J.  Howes  Adams,  of  Philadelphia, 
entitled  "An  Account  of  the  Influenza  as  it  Appeared 
in  Philadelphia  in  the  Winters  of  1889-'90  and  of 
1691-'92.  The  treatise  is  specially  interesting  as  it 
gives  in  condensed  form  the  opinions  of  many  of  the 
more  prominent  physicians  of  Philadelphia  on  this 
most  prevalent  disorder.  The  opinions  of  all  in  re- 
gard to  the  disease  are  very  similar  in  almost  every 
particular  except  treatment  and  prevalence.  The  dif- 
ferences in  treatment  are  understood,  and  expected, 
but  the  wide  discrepancy  in  the  percentages  (5  per 
cent-90  per  cent)  of  patients  having  the  grip  as  com- 
pared to  all  cases  treated  would  lead  one  to  infer  that 
errors  in  diagnosis  were  made  by  some  of  the  gentle- 
men whose  opinions  are  given. 
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EDITORIAL. 

The  summer  vacation  is  near. 

To  many  this  is  a  trifling  remark;  to  others  it  brings 
a  passing  smile  as  they  think  how  soon  a  cousin,  or 
brother  or  son,  will  be  free  to  come  home;  but  to  none 
can  it  come  with  the  irresistable  joy  that  it  does  to  the 
student  shut  up  with  his  "books  and  his  bones"  for 
eight  long  months.  To  him  it  is  the  acme  of  happi- 
ness— the  one  thing  in  the  cycle  of  days  to  be  desired. 
Not  one  of  us  will,  or  does,  regret  the  hard  work  done, 
nor  the  weary  hours  spent  in  pouring  over  our  books, 
when  haste  was  waste  and  only  by  drudgery  and  saying 
it  again  and  again,  could  we  master  a  difficult  thought 
or  remember  a  fact  which  was  dry  and  absolutely  dis- 
tasteful. Nor  does  our  joy  and  feeling  that  it  is  a  re- 
lease from  bondage  argue  that  such  bondage  is  abhor 
rent.  It  is  only  the  craving  for  fresh  air,  for  exercise, 
sunshine  and  freedom.  Paces  once  ruddy  are  pale; 
every  fibre  and  nerve  and  cell  cries  out  for  fresh  air 
and  sunshine.  To  fish,  to  hunt,  to  play  ball,  to  ride, 
to  pull  off  one's  coat  and  pitch  hay,  and  many  other 
things  of  like  purport  are  now  more  necessary  than 
books.  How  we  look  forward  to  it !  Each  one  to  an 
enjoyment  or  time  of  recreation  peculiarly  his  own. 
Perchance  some  may  dread  it;  not  everyone  can  hunt 
or  play  tennis;  many  of  us  cannot  pitch  hay.  Some 
may  be  driven  from  work  comparatively  easy  to  that 
extremely  severe;  some  may  be  forced  to  give  up  as- 
sociations most  pleasant  and  profitable  for  those  of  a 
disagreeable  type.  For  these  unfortunate  ones  there 
is  the  remembrance  that  vacation  only  lasts  four 
months  and  where  those  look  forward  with  eagerness 
to  the  beginning,  these  may,  with  as  great  eagerness, 
desire  the  end. 

The  outside  world  will   not  look  as  it  did  a  year  ago. 
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Those  going  to  small  towns  will  be  amazed  at  the  dis- 
tance between  houses  that  appear  low  and  unpreten 
tious  to  the  last  degree.  For  those  from  the  country 
there  is  a  still  greater  change.  The  ride  "out  home" 
will  be  delightful  if  the  roads  are  good,  frightful 
should  they  prove  muddy;  the  lack  of  "style"  will  be 
plainly  evident  on  every  hand  and  as  you  pass  the  dis- 
trict school  house  you  will  be  lost  in  amazement  to 
think  you  actually  began  your  highly  polished  and 
none-like-it-in-the-neighborhood-education  in  such  a 
dirty  little  building.  It  may  be  some  bare-footed  and 
grimy-faced  urchin  will  launch  a  clod  in  your  direction 
as  you  go  by — one  highly  injurious  both  to  your  self- 
conceit  and  your  spring  derby:  but  let  it  pass;  you 
did  the  same  thing  ten  years  ago  and  it  will  go  on  ten 
years  after  you  are  dead.  The  sanitary  and  hygienic 
aspect  of  men  and  things  will  be  greatly  changed.  In- 
stinctively you  will  reason  out  why  this  one  is  sickly 
and  why  that  one  has  a  sallow  face;  the  crusty  temper 
of  old  Grimjaw  will  be  explained  when  you  diagnose  a 
case  of  something  "below*  the  diaphragm."  The 
hitherto  dormant  love  of  the  science  and  of  healing 
will  take  on  a  wonderful  vigor,  and  unless  you  are  an 
exception,  you  will  find  it  accompanied  by  a  sincere 
love  for  those  who  suffer.  Of  course  you  will  be  sur- 
prised at  this  for  have  you  not  supposed  that  all  winter 
long  you  were  becoming  harder  and  harder, — that  dis- 
secting rooms  and  clinics,  and  study  and  pipes  and 
"passing  ups"  were  turning  your  nerves  to  steel  and 
your  heart  to  stone?  but  pshaw!  they  didn't  do  anything 
of  the  kind;  the  nerves  may  be  under  better  control 
but  the  heart,  if  you  are  a  man,  has  been  growing 
bigger  and  bigger,  and  already  you  have  selected  several 
"specialties"  you  are  going  to  practice,  simply  because 
flesh  is  heir  to  them  more  than  to  anything  else. 

So  we  will  go — north,  east,  south,  west;  some  for  a 
few  months,  some  forever;  some  to  joy  and  some  to 
sorrow;  some  to  drink  in  new  life,  new  vigor,  new 
thoughts;  some  to  drop  out  of  the  race  and  in  the  first 
gleam  of  their  young  manhood  try  the  unexplained 
and  inexplicable  mystery  of  death.  We  will  miss 
them  when  we  meet  again  but  the  ranks  will  close  and 
the  steady  tramp  of  humanity  will  go  on  as  before. 

Goodbye,  class  mates  and  friends.  We  have  earned 
a  vacation  and  as  old  Time  and  Justice — that  most 
penurious  and  tardy  firm — are  at  last  willing  to  pay 
us  off,  let  us  enjoy  the  fruits  of  our  labors. 


During  the  past  few  months  many  medical  journals 
have  received  contributions  from  the  profession  in  re- 
gard to  the  question  of  dispensaries.  Some  writers 
took  the  ground  that  dispensaries  were  patronized  by 
that  class  of  people  who,  if  there  were  no  such  institu- 


tions, would  employ  the  young  practitioners  whose  fee 
they  would  be  well  able  to  pay.  Even  granted  that 
needy  people  were  treated  free  of  charge,  the  young 
doctor  lost  many  cases  which  he  would  gladly  take 
merely  for  the  sake  of  gaining  experience.  To  this  we 
would  say  that  students  must  have  clinical  instruction, 
otherwise  they  would  have  to  wait,  until  after  gradua- 
tion for  practical  experience,  which  manifestly  would 
be  absurd.  Others  maintained  that  the  attending 
physicians  used  the  institutions  for  their  own  private 
ends. 

From  the  nature  of  the  philanthropic  work  it  is  well 
nigh  impossible  to  absolutely  exclude  patients  who  are 
able  to  pay,  when  they  come  in  the  guise  of  the  sick 
poor.  But  action  can  be  taken  when  a  physician  in 
the  role  of  a  worker  for  charity  demands  as  his  right, 
and  even  forces  patients  who  come  to  the  dispensary 
with  the  expectation  of  receiving  medical  attendance 
free  of  charge,  to  pay  for  services  rendered.  Such 
a  despicable  person  should  be  severely  censured  and 
even  publicly  reprimanded,  for  the  case  is  surely 
worthy  of  it.  Should  a  patient  be  in  affluent  circum- 
stances the  doctor  is  doing  a  moral  wrong  to  charge  for 
his  ministrations  in  the  dispensary.  If  he  knows  the 
patient  has  money  he  should  inform  him  that  he  can- 
not receive  treatment  in  an  institution  which  is  in- 
tended for  the  poor.  At  the  same  time  the  physician 
should  not  insinuate  that  the  patient  should  call  him 
to  attend  to  the  case. 

If  physicians  generally  woidd  work  in  unison  with 
dispensary  staffs  many  of  the  evils  would  be  obviat- 
ed— for  instance  by  reporting  cases  either  when  mem- 
bers of  the  staff  charge  without  authority,  or  to  notify 
the  proper  officials  when  a  patient,  able  to  pay,  calls  a 
dispensary  physician. 

Their  common  sense  should  have  suggested  to  those 
few  from  the  Collegiate  Department  who  conceived 
the  idea  of  publishing  an  Annual  that  it  was  absolute- 
ly necessary  to  consult  with  the  other  departments 
respecting  the  advisability  of  producing  a  publication 
in  which  every  student  in  the  University  had  an  indis- 
putable right  to  be  interested.  Instead  of  visiting  the 
other  parts  of  the  University  soliciting  subscriptions 
to  that  which  they  had  resolved  to  produce,  it  was  in- 
stead their  duty  to  ask  of  those  departments  not  only 
their  permission  to  issue  it,  but  also  their  co-operation, 
so  that  the  Board  of  Editors  would  have  consisted  of 
representatives  from  each  department. 

It  seems  as  if  an  eagerness  to  immortalize  them- 
selves had  seized  those  who  monopolized  the  produc- 
tion. The  Committee  appointed  to  prepare  the  ma- 
terial which  should  occupy  the  space  allotted  to  Bush 
furnished  matter    intended  to  fill    about  30    pages  of 
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such  a  character  as  would  interest  its  students;  but 
the  Supreme  Board  of  Editors  of  the  Collegiate  De- 
partment, who  usurped  the  power  to  dispense  the 
space  and  modify  the  substance  tendered  for  publica- 
tion, so  changed  it  as  to  render  it  almost  absolutely 
worthless  as  far  as  the  students  of  Rush  were  con- 
cerned. Hence  it  was  not  surprising  that  the  sales- 
man from  Lake  Forest  who  came  to  dispose  of  the 
books,  should  have  been  accorded  a  rather  cool  recep- 
tion. When  another  Annual  is  published,  Rush,  if  it 
remain  a  part  of  the  University,  must  be  represented 
oti  the  Board  of  Editors.  It  will  never  be  satisfied 
with  a  committee  whose  production  shall  be  subject  to 
any  arbitrary  editing  by  the  students  of  another  far 
less  important  department. 

Rush  with  its  700  students  must  either  have  an  An- 
nual of  its  own,  or  else  such  a  share  in  the  control  of 
the  University  Annual  as  will  insure  for  it  a  promin- 
ence proportionate  to  its  size,  and  an  Annual  worthy  of 
the  University. 


The  editors  of  The  Corpuscle  wish  to  impress  up- 
on the  Alumni  and  friends  of  the  College  that  an  in- 
teresting feature  of  the  College  anniversaries  was  the 
series  of  special  clinics  which  were  held  in  the  morn- 
ing and  afternoon  of  class  day  and  in  the  morning  of 
commencement  day.  These  clinics,  given  by  Profess- 
ors Lyman,  Senn,  Hyde  and  Etheridge,  were  unusual- 
ly instructive,  and  were  attended  by  a  large  number  of 
alumni.  We  trust  the  alumni  will  attend  the  clinics, 
and  take  part  in  the  anniversaries  in  larger  numbers 
next  year. 

JUDGE  L.  C.  P.  FREER. 


By  the  death  of  L.  C.  P.  Freer  the  Chicago  bar  lost 
one  of  its  most  able  men,  while  Rush  Medical  College 
mourns  the  loss  of  an  active  hand  to  guide  its  well- 
fare. 

Judge  Freer  began  life  as  a  poor  clerk  in  an  humble 
village,  and  gradually  rose  to  his  present  enviable  pos- 
ition. He  was  the  brother  of  the  late  Joseph  Warren 
Freer,  who  was  so  long  identified  with  our  College,  as 
one  of  its  ablest  professors. 

He  arose  to  public  notice  as  one  of  the  principal 
promulgators  of  the  "underground  railroad"  in  anti- 
bellum  days. 

In  1865  he  was  chosen  to  the  presidency  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  Bush  Medical  College,  which  he 
held  up  to  the  time  of  his  decease. 

When  he  assumed  the  reins  of  this  important  posi- 
tion, the  activity  of  the  College  was  latent,  but  by  the 
ever  keen  eye,  which  now  jealously  guarded  its  inter- 


ests,   financial    matters    were  soon  riveted   on    a  firm 
basis. 

What  a  noble  life!  Here  is  one  more  example  of 
greatness  that  can  only  be  derived  by  incessant  toil. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  exemplified  a  principle, 
which  we  may  well  strive  to  follow. 


WILLIAM   C.    ROBERTS,    D.D.,  JLL.D. 


We  feel  that  The  Coupuscle  would  not  be  a 
worthy  representation  of  the  Medical  Department  of 
Lake  Forest  University,  did  it  not  voice  the  general 
regret  of  its  readers  and  editors  on  learning  that  Dr. 
Boberts  has  resigned.  We  also  feel  that  any  words 
we  may  say  or  any  encomiums  we  may  pronounce,  will 
be  entirely  inadequate  to  express  our  loss,  or  on  the 
other  hand,  to  tell  his  worth  as  a  teacher,  a  financier, 
and  as  a  promoter  of  a  great  University.  Under  his 
guiding  hand  and  watchful  eye  affairs  assumed  a  new 
aspect.  Five  years  ago  he  was  called  to  a  compara- 
tively weak  institution.  He  came,  bringing  push, 
brains,  zeal,  and  a  real  love  for  the  work  with  him. 
The  University  lacked  Medical,  Dental  and  Law  De- 
partments. During  these  years  each  has  been  added, 
and  with  pride  the  University  can  point  to  each  and 
say,   "There  is  not  its  equal  in  the  City." 

Five  years  ago  the  endowment  fund  was  a  mere  in- 
fant,— small,  sickly,  and  so  weak  in  all  respects  that 
people  did  not  like  to  add  strength  for  fear  the  infant 
would  die  and  all  would  be  lost.  With  Dr.  Boberts 
came  confidence  in  the  school ;  his  financial  acumen 
told  him  here  was  a  place  to  advantageously  entrust 
funds.  Believing  this,  he  set  at  work  to  impress 
others  with  his  belief.  Now,  a  fund  of  over  one  mil- 
lion dollars — a  fund  accumulated  within  five  years — 
pours  its  rate  of  interest  annually,  into  the  general 
coffers.  Not  that  we  believe  the  gifts  will  stop  with 
the  departure  of  Dr.  Boberts,  for  in  this  as  well  as 
many  other  ways  in  life,  is  exemplified  the  prophecy, 
"To  him  that  hath  shall  be  given";  but  it  is  as  though 
the  dearest  member  of  the  family  had  been  lost  to  us 
and  in  our  sorrow  we  feel  that  what  would  have  made 
that  one  happy,  coming  after  that  ones  death,  is  only 
an  intensifying  of  the  wound. 

The  ability  of  Dr.  Boberts  was  not  developed  in  a 
single  direction.  He  was  not  a  man  of  "one  idea"  but 
of  many  and  all  equally  valuable  ;  broad  in  every  direc- 
tion, he  could  teach  a  class  as  readily  as  convince  a 
philanthropist,  or  preach  a  sermon  or  direct  the  affairs 
of  the  University,  doing  all  with  as  much  regularity 
and  precision  as  an  ordinary  man  can  do  one  ordinary 
task.  His  personality  drew  the  attention  of  surround- 
ing people,  and  from  this  attention  grew  a  much  longer 
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roll  of  student  names.  Instead  of  sending  to  Tale, 
Harvard,  or  Ann  Arbor,  parents  became  convinced 
that  their  sons  and  daughters  could  be  fitted  for  life 
exactly  as  well  here.  Nor  were  they  mistaken,  for 
already  the  alumni  and  alumnae  are  taking  most  promi- 
nent positions  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

But  Dr.  Roberts  felt  that  there  was  a  wider  field  of 
work  for  him.  All  his  devotion  was  centred  in  mis- 
sions ;  his  executive  ability  had  been  shown  in  that 
direction  ;  so  after  importunate  pleading,  he  consented 
to  accept  the  senior  secretary-ship  of  the  Board  of  Mis- 
sions of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Tbis  made  neces- 
sary his  resignation  at  Lake  Forest.  And  we  will  all 
miss  him.  The  halls  where  he  was  want  to  be  seen 
will  look  bare  and  empty ;  many  times  we  will  catch 
ourselves  peering  ahead  to  see  if  that  is  not  his  well- 
known  form,  as  unconsciously,  some  one  makes  a 
familiar  motion,  lie  will  be  missed,  and  those  who 
knew  him  best  will  mourn  him  most ;  but  he  is  not  al- 
together gone ;  hundreds  of  young  people,  made 
stronger  in  character,  and  of  a  firmer  purpose,  and  with 
more  lofty  ideals,  will  reproduce  his  more  undying 
attributes  long  years  after  he  is  gone.  To  them  we 
say,  you'  could  not  have  a  more  worthy  model.  To  Dr. 
Roberts  we  extend  a  most  hearty  farewell  and  with  him 
will  go  our  best  wishes  for  a  long  and  prosperous  life 
in  his  chosen  work. 


COMMENCEMENT  EXEKCISES. 

Tuesday,  March  29th,  was  the  gala  day  for  the 
senior  class  of  Rush  Medical  College,  as  it  was  the 
one  selected  by  the  faculty  to  arm  the  worthy  knights 
of  the  scalpel  with  diplomas.  The  exercises  took 
place  at  Central  Music  Hall.  At  1  o'clock  the  doors 
were  opened  and  by  2  o'clock,  when  the  faculty  seated 
themselves  upon  the  rostrum,  standing  room  was  alone 
available.  The  program  was  opened  by  a  prayer  by 
the  Rev.  Herrick  Johnson  D.  D. ,  which  was  very  sug- 
gestive of  the  occasion ;  after  which  the  Rev.  Wm.  C. 
Roberts,  D.  D. ,  LL.  D. ,  President  of  Lake  Forest 
University,  conferred  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine 
upon  one  hundred  and  forty-two  students.  After  the 
successful  candidates  were  served,  an  Honorary  Degree 
was  conferred  upon  Prof.  Roswell  Park,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Buffalo,  who  was  formerly  connected  with 
Rush,  and  who  has  since  distinguished  himself  in  the 
domain  of  surgery  in  his  present  position.  Dr.  A.  F. 
Sippy,  the  man  having  the  highest  scholar-ship  in  the 
class  of  1892,  was  awarded  the  Benjamin  Rush  medal. 
Dr.  W.  V.Gage  next  delivered  a  most  excellent  valedic- 
tory address.  It  was  interesting  from  the  fact  that  it 
was  brief,  although  containing  many  well-defined  facts 
devoid  of  those  references  to  Esculapius,   Hippocrates 


and  other  old  medical  characters,  which  often  form  the 
major  part  of  valedictories  and  prove  so  monotonous 
to  the  audience.  The  delivery  was  given  in  a  charm- 
ing manner,  being  audible  in  every  part  of  the  house. 
Intense  interest  was  next  aroused  by  an  admirable 
Doctorate  Address  by  President  E.  L.  Holmes,  who 
gave  the  requisite  fatherly  advice  to  the  parting  class. 
This  was  followed  by  the  Benediction  by  the  officiating 
divine.  The  intermissions  during  the  afternoon  were 
occupied  by  a  full  orchestra,  which  rendered  several 
well  selected  classical  compositions. 

This  commencement  was  far  more  successful  than 
any  ever  held  in  the  history  of  the  College.  The  nec- 
essary elements  were  there,  namely;  eloquent  oratory, 
bewitching  music,  happy  doctors,  beautiful  women  and 
fragrant  flowers.  What  more  could  be  wished  for? 
In  years  to  come  what  pleasant  memories  will  be  re- 
vived by  the  old  parched  diploma  hanging  upon  the 
wall! 

The  programme  and  addresses  are  here  given: — 
Order  of   Exercises. 

Grand  March — "Balade" Fr.  Suppe 

Prayer Rev.  Herrick  Johnson,  D.  D. 

Music— "The  dentinal" P.  Dierig 

Conferring  of  Degrees 

Rev.  Wm.  C.  Roberts,  D.   D.,    LL.  D. 

Music — "Rustic  Dance" Holm 

Valedictory Will  V.  Gage,  M.  D. 

The  Doctorate  Address.  ..E.  L.  Holmes,  M.  D.,  Pies. 

Music — '  'Bolero" Moszkowsky 

Benediction. ......  .Rev.  Herrick  Johnson,  D.  D. 

Music — "Promenade" .  Weingarten 


CONFERRING  HONORARY  DEGREE. 

President  Holmes,  in  behalf  of  the  Trustees  and 
Faculty,  made  the  following  remarks  as  he  conferred 
the  Honorary  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  upon  Prof. 
Roswell  Park,  of  Buffalo,  New  York: 

"It  is  but  a  few  years  since  you  were  invited  by  the 
Authorities  of  Rush  Medical  College  to  become  a  lec- 
turer in  its  department  of  surgery.  You  were  soon 
called  to  labor  in  your  chosen  field  in  a  distant  city. 
Your  former  colleagues  have  watched  with  heart-felt 
interest  your  growth  as  a  teacher,  an  operator, 
investigator  and  writer.  They  desire  to  confer  upon 
you  this  honor — the  highest  honor  in  their  power  to 
bestow." 


BENJAMIN  RUSH  MEDAL. 

In  presenting  Dr.  A.  F.  Sippy  with  the  Benjamin 
Rush  Medal  President  Holmes  spoke  as  follows: 

"When  Daniel  Brainard  sought  a  name  for  the  medi- 
cal   college   which  he   founded  fifty   years  ago  he  did 
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honor  to  the  memory  of  Benjamin  Rush.  This  man 
was  the  most  illustrious  physician  which  this  country 
had  produced  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth,  if 
not  in  the  nineteenth,  century.  He  was  not  only  a 
great  physician — he  was  a  noble  patriot,  and  a  signer 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence;  he  was  conspic- 
uous by  reason  of  his  extraordinary  talents,  his 
gracious  manners,  and  his  indefatigable  industry. 

You  have  been  deemed  by  the  faculty  the  one  of  the 
class  of  1892  worthy  on  account  of  high  scholarship  to 
receive  this  token,  bearing  the  image  and  the  name  of 
Benjamin  Rush.  May  you  emulate  his  rectitude,  his 
industry,  and  his  patriotism. 

"Ob  rei  medicae  studium  ad  fin  em  praeclare  perduc- 
tum." 

VALEDICTORY,  '92. 

Mr.  President,  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Faculty,  Fellow 
Students,  Ladies  and  Grentlemen. — Our  college  life  is 
ended.  We  are  no  longer  a  class,  sitting  at  the  feet 
of  the  great  masters  who  have  taught  us,  but  from 
this  hour  we  are  forever  separated,  and  the  class  of 
'92  is  to  be  scattered  over  all  Christendom. 

We  have  each  received  this  afternoon  from  the 
hands  of  the  Faculty  of  Rush  Medical  College,  a 
scroll,  conferring  upon  us  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine — The  acceptance  by  us  of  this  parchment 
marks  an  epoch  in  our  lives. — At  this  point  we  turn 
our  backs  upon  the  past  and  peer  eagerly  into  the 
future, — Behind  is  the  dream,    Before  the  awakening. 

Many  changes  have  marked  the  history  of  Rush 
since  this  class  as  juniors,  first  began  the  study  of 
medicine  under  its  guidance. — We  have  seen  the 
establishment  of  a  class  day,  the  successful  issue  of  a 
college  paper,  and  the  adoption  of  university  colors.  We 
have  caused  the  halls  to  resound  with  the  applause  of 
first  welcome  to  nearly  half  the  entire  faculty. — We 
have  bowed  our  heads  as  we  beheld  with  sorrow,  the 
portals  of  the  college  draped  in  sombre  black  in 
memory  of  the  departed  dead.  We  have  witnessed 
the  unveiling  of  bust,  bas-relief  and  medallion  as,  one 
by  one,  honored  members  of  the  faculty  have  passed 
away. 

And  so  amid  a  succession  of  joy  and  sorrows,  we  have 
toiled  on  with  but  one  end  in  view. — March  29,  1892. 
This  date  has  been  constantly  in  our  minds  for  the 
past  three  years.  We  have  denied  ourselves  innumerable 
pleasures,  we  have  burned  midnight  oil,  we  have 
poured  over  thousands  of  pages  from  the  pens  of  those 
most  learned  in  the  profession,  in  order  that  we  might 
appreciate  this  day  in  all  its  significance. — The  day 
has  come  and  all  its  expectations  have  been  realized, 
yet,  however  joyful  we  may  feel  in   the  attainment  of 


our  new  estate,  I  am  sure  that  no  member  of  the  class 
will  leave  this  hall  to-day  without  a  sigh  for  the 
pleasures  of  college  life  now  forever  denied  him. 

Fellow  class-mates  we  must  fully  appreciate  the 
responsibilities  of  the  voyage  on  which  we  are  about 
to  embark.  We  cannot  always  expect  calm  seas  and 
sunshine,  especially  during  the  first  few  years  of  our 
career,  but  if  we  have  properly  prepared  ourselves,  if 
our  ship  be  staunchly  builded,  if  our  charts,  which  it 
has  taken  us  three  years  to  draft,  are  correct;  if  we  are 
always  at  the  helm  we  can  weather  the  strongest  gale 
and  at  last  float  over  the  billows  of  every  day  life, 
before  the  favoring  winds  of  public  endorsement  and 
under  the  warm  sunshine  of  prosperity  into  the  calm 
harbor  of  success. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  up  to  the  present  moment, 
the  length  of  my  professional  career  has  been  so  ex- 
tremely limited,  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  offer  you  any 
words  of  advice  in  regard  to  your  future  conduct  as 
physicians,  but  one  thing  is  certain-If  we  expect  to 
succeed  we  must  work  and  work  hard. — No  eight 
hour  movement  in  any  way  affects  us,  the  whole 
twenty-four  being  devoted  to  our  duties,  and  we  may 
rest  assured  that  if,  as  some  one  has  said,  work  is 
necessary  for  true  enjoyment,  our  cup  of  happiness 
will  be  filled  to  overflowing. 

It  is  probable  that  never  during  our  college  life  have 
we  looked  upon  Rush  and  its  surroundings  in  the 
same  light  as  we  do  now. — Late  yesterday  afternoon, 
it  was  just,  at  sunset,  while  at  the  college,  taking  a 
farewell  look  at  the  common  place  things  which  now 
have  such  a  peculiar  significance  to  each  one  of  us,  I 
climbed  the  many  flights  of  stairs  leading  to  the  upper 
lecture  room.  All  was  quiet.  The  stillness  of  a  great 
cathedral  could  not  have  been  more  marked.  I  looked 
down,  through  the  dim  light  over  the  rows  of  seats  so 
lately  occupied  by  us.  Bits  of  paper  were  scattered 
about  upon  the  floor.  There  was  a  note  book  in  one  of 
the  seats,  left  there  by  some  forgetful  student.  Pieces 
of  chalk  on  the  floor  of  the  arena,  lines  and  diagrams 
on  the  black  board,  all  bespoke  the  close  of  a  busy 
day.  A  shaft  of  light  from  the  setting  sun  entered  a 
west  window  and  fell  upon  the  opposite  wall  striking 
full  upon  the  brazen  tablet  which  reads  to  the  memory 
of  Daniel  Brainard,  the  founder  of  Rush  Medical 
College  and  its  first  Professor  of  Surgery.  The  mellow 
evening  light  seemed  to  turn  the  brazen  plate  into  gold 
as  it  shone  and  glowed  back  through  the  gathering 
dusk.  Dimly  could  be  seen  the  bust  of  Brainard,  the 
bas-relief  of  Gunn,  the  pictures  of  Allen,  Freer  and 
Blaney.  Slowly  the  beams  of  light  crept  up  the  wall, 
gradually  growing  weaker  as  the  sun  went  down.  Now 
it  was  beneath  the  bust  of  bronze  which  is    so  familiar 
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to  us  all  and  now  it  was  quivering  about  the  head  of 
the  man,  who  in  life  was  the  student's  best  friend.  The 
faint  light  shook  and  trembled  about  the  face  throwing 
it  out  in  a  dim  relief. — For  a  moment  only,  the  sun 
went  down  and  the  light  was  gone.  Thus  our  college 
life  has  ended.  To-morrow's  sun  will  shine  upon  a 
new  senior  class  whose  struggles  will  be  as  great  as 
ours,  whose  joys,  sorrows,  denials,  victories  will  be  a 
duplication  of  ours.  So,  to  them  we  turn  over  the  post 
of  honor  wishing  them  at  the  same  time,  health, 
energy,  diligence  and  success.  One  word  more.  Before 
we  disband  let  us  swear  anew  our  allegiance  to  old 
Rush.  Let  us  keep  forever  fresh  in  mind,  the  college 
colors.  Let  the  badge  of  Ruby,  Orange,  and  Black 
insure  to  its  wearer,  our  heartest  hand  grasp  and 
uttermost  good  will. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Faculty.  In 
behalf  of  the  class  of  '92,  I  wish  to  thank  you  for 
your  conscientious,  thorough  pains-taking  work  with 
us  as  a  whole. 

May  the  same  hand  which  has  removed  so  many  of 
your  numbers  during  our  college,  life  with  you  see  fit 
to  prolong  your  lives  of  usefulness  for  many  years  to 
come.  May  the  blessing  of  God  be  forever  upon  you 
as  a  body  and  upon  the  college  which  you  represent. 
We  bid  you  farewell.  W.  V.  Gage,  M.  D. 


THE  DOCTORATE  ADDHKSS— PREPARATION. 


PRESIDENT  E.   L.   HOLMES,  M.   D. 

When  a  king  of  ancient  Egypt  would  build  the  great 
pyramid,  he  first  employed  the  enforced  labor  of  a 
hundred  thousand  men  ten  years  to  construct  a  cause- 
way, over  which  huge  blocks  of  stone  might  be  easily 
conveyed  from  the  quarries.  Without  the  causeway 
the  transport  of  those  masses  of  granite  was  well  nigh 
impossible. 

The  engineers  who  had  the  work  in  charge,  provid- 
<ed  at  enormous  expense  a  vast  amount  of  machinery 
and  tools.  Without  the  machinery  and  tools  the 
granite  could  not  have  been  quarried  nor  placed  in  the 
.structure  of  the  pyramid. 

The  nation  that  will  wage  a  successful  war,  the  en- 
gineer who  will  perfect  a  great  public  work,  the  artist, 
the  athlete,  who  will  win  a  prize,  will  make  utter  fail- 
ure without  patient  preparation. 

Let  us  weigh  the  importance  of  preparation — a  duty 
which  touches  every  human  endeavor  and  precedes 
every  success.  In  rearing  the  fabric  of  a  medical 
education,  let  us  seek  what  preparation  should  serve 
as  the  causeway,  the  machinery  and  tools,  without 
which  the  fabric  cannot  be  perfected. 

Questions   of   this  kind  have    vexed  every  civilized 


race,  from  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  to  modern 
times. 

Teachers  have  ever  been  prone  to  hold  their  pupils 
to  a  beaten  track  of  unreasonable  and  often  useless 
labor.  Indocile  pupils  and  indifferent  or  ignorant  pa- 
rents have  ever  raised  the  question — "What  use?" — 
"What  good"  will  grammar  and  algebra  do  a  mer- 
chant, a  mechanic,  or  a  farmer? 

What  preparation,  then,  is  desirable  for  those  who 
will  become  physicians,  but  who  cannot  enjoy  a 
thorough  course  of  collegiate  study?  To  this  latter 
class  alone  my  remarks  apply. 

Of  greatest  importance,  I  hold  a  careful  study  of  the 
English  language,  of  Mathematics,  and  Physics. 

Regarding  the  latter  two  sciences,  I  will  simply 
state  that  I  believe  a  knowledge  of  Arithmetic  with  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  rudiments  of  Algebra  and 
Geometry,  and  of  Physics  is  all  that  is  absolutely  es- 
sential. I  would  emphasize,  however,  the  fact  that 
the  knowledge  of  the  rudiments  should  be  most 
thorough. 

The  English  language — taken  in  its  broadest  sense — 
should  receive  the  greatest  portion  of  the  student's 
time  and  energies,  for  it  is  the  very  instrument  of 
thought  and  expression.  Like  every  important  instru- 
ment, it  should  be  in  perfect  order,  and  as  fully  as 
possible  under  the  control  of  him  who  uses  it. 

It  is  too  often  assumed  that  our  school  children  on 
leaving  our  common  schools  know  their  language. 
when,  in  truth,  they   have  but  commenced  to  learn  it. 

The  very  great  importance  of  the  subject  leads  me 
to  attempt  to  present  the  best  plan,  which  in  the  main 
every  young  man  should  follow  till  he  shall  begin  his 
medical  studies. 

He  should  diligently  read  and  carefully  review  mas- 
terpieces of  English  composition — prose  aud  poe- 
try— under  the  guidance  of  an  inspiring  teacher. 
Reasonable  time  should  be  devoted  daily  to  memor- 
izing judicious  selections  from  our  literature  that  the 
mind  may  be  stored  with  wise  sayings,  noble  thoughts 
and  graceful  expressions.  The  mental  discipline  from 
this  exercise,  provided  the  tasks  are  wisely  allotted,  is 
scarcely  inferior  to  any. 

As  a  most  valuable  aid  in  the  study  of  English 
should  be  taught  the  fundamental  principles  of  Rhet- 
oric, Logic,  and  Mental  Philosophy.  It  is  often  claimed 
that  these  sciences  originate  nothing  and  are  scarcely 
worthy  of  a  place  in  a  curriculum  of  study. 

The  grammar  of  a  language  corresponds  to  the  an- 
atomy of  the  body.  As  a  mechanic  may  labor  skill- 
fully with  his  hands,  without  a  knowledge  of  their  an- 
atomy, so  a  student,  under  certain  circumstances  maj^ 
learn    to    speak    and    write      correctly    without    the 
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knowledge  of  grammar.  If  he  wishes,  however,  to 
explain  the  grammatical  errors  of  an  illiterate  ac- 
quaintance or  of  a  foreigner,  he  is  unable  to  do  it,  for 
he  is  ignorant  of  the  terms  by  which  the  explanation 
is  made.  Moreover,  ignorant  of  the  grammar  of  his 
own  language,  he  finds  almost  insuperable  difficulty 
in  learning  any  modern  language.  A  knowledge  of 
Rhetoric  and  Logic,  it  is  true,  does  not  alone  enable  a 
student  to  express  his  thoughts  in  elegant  and  precise 
language  nor  to  reason  correctly,  for  all  this  primarily 
depends  on  the  young  man's  abilities  and  ex- 
periences. 

Rhetoric  and  Logic  do,  however,  teach  the  use  of  a 
large  number  of  most  important  words.  He  who  en- 
ters the  beautiful  garden  of  our  literature,  who  will 
fully  enjoy  the  flowers  of  Rhetoric,  must  learn  to  an- 
alyze as  well  as  perceive  the  wit,  the  humor,  the  meta- 
phors and  tropes,  If  he  will  cull  the  mature  fruit  of 
judgment  and  reason  as  found  in  remarkable  debates, 
in  honored  decisions,  and  in  the  glowing  pages  of  his- 
tory and  biography  he  must  form  the  habit  of  using 
the  words  by  means  of  which  their  analysis  is  made. 

Often  do  we  hear  it  stated  that  it  is  the  object  in 
modern  education  to  teach  the  "thing"  rather  than  the 
"word."  I  must  most  emphatically  insist  that  those 
who  will  be  professional  men,  teachers,  editors  or 
scholars,  should  be  taught  the  "thing"  and  the  "word." 
To  explain  as  well  a"s  recognize  elegance  or  inele- 
gance of  style,  to  explain  as  well  as  recognize  a  fallacy 
or  sound  reasoning — this  is  the  object  of  the  study  of 
Rhetoric  and  Logic. 

They  are  the  analogues  of  Chemistry,  Anatomy  and 
Physiology.  This  broad  study  of  the  English  lan- 
guage is  not  a  mere  pastime — it  is  absolute  labor.  It 
disciplines  the  mind  generally,  strengthens  the  faculty 
of  attention,  quickens  the  perception,  and  cultivates 
the  imagination.  It  conducts  the  young  man  into  the 
realm  of  thought  and  "paves  the  way"  for  the  study 
of  that  group  of  sciences,  contradictory  judgments 
and  opinions,  which  we  call  medicine. 

Desirable,  although  not  absolutely  essential  is  the 
study  of  Ethics  and  Political  Economy,  intimately  re- 
lated, as  they  are,  with  our  general  literature — history, 
politics  and  their  philosophy. 

I  would  avoid  a  fault,  which.  I  think,  is  justly 
charged  upon  our  public  schools  and  on  many  of  our 
colleges — the  fault  of  endeavoring  to  teach  too  many 
branches  at  the  expense  of  thoroughness  in  a  smaller 
number. 

It  will  be  observed  that  I  do  not  advise  candidates 
for  the  medical  profession  to  anticipate  their  scientific 
studies  by  misspending  their  time  in  gaining'a  smatter- 


ing  of    Anatomy,     Physiology   and  Biology  for  their 
future  life  work  will  be  in  this  field. 

As  I  believe  few  young  men  should  be  received  in  a 
medical  school  before  the  age  of  nineteen,  so  I  am 
positive  in  the  opinion  that  previous  to  this  age,  their 
whole  time  should  be  devoted  to  the  elementary  prin- 
ciples of  Mathematics,  Physics  and  to  the  study  of 
English.  To  those  who  can  spend  an  additional  year 
in  the  preparatory  school,  ■  I  would  recommend  the 
study  of  the  "primers"  of  Botany,  Geology  and  As- 
tronomy with  the  continued  study  of  the  other  sub- 
jects already  mentioned. 

Incomplete  is  a  discussion  of  this  subject  that  does 
not  include  a  consideration  of  the  great  value  of  an 
elementary  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek. 

I  here  most  seriously  disclaim  any  attempt  to  prove 
that  devotion  to  Latin  and  Greek  for  the  purpose  of 
reading  the  literature  of  these  languages  is  either  re- 
quisite or  even  desirable  as  a  preparation  for  the  study 
of  medicine.  The  field  of  modern  literature  and  of 
modern  science  has  become  so  vast  and  important  that 
the  average  student  will  find  neither  time  nor  relative 
profit  in  the  attempt  to  master  the  ancient  classics. 

I  do,  however,  earnestly  advocate  the  study  of  the 
rudiments — I  mean  simply  the  rudiments — of  Latin 
and  Greek,  as  most  valuable  labor  saving  instruments 
in  acquiring  an  English,  a  scientific  and  a  medical  ed- 
ucation. 

I  ask  indulgence,  if  I  dwell  somewhat  at  length  on 
this  portion  of  my  subject,  for  I  think  we  are  in  dan- 
ger of  losing  sight  of  the  many  and  gre,at  benefits, 
which  every  true  student  will  receive  from  a  judicious 
study  of  some  things  in  these  living  dead  languages. 
My  argument  turns  on  the  word  judicious — as  applied 
to  the  extent  and  method  of  the  study.  The  old 
methods,  as  unphilosophical  as  they  well  could  be.  and 
the  undue  time  and  labor  devoted  to  the  classics  are 
worthy  of  radical  change  in  the  modern  system  of  edu- 
cation. 

Consider  the  vast  array  of  technical  terms  and  of 
common  English  words  in  our  general  and  scientific 
literature,  which  are  also  pure  Latin  and  Greek  words. 
Look  at  this  remarkable  series  of  paradoxes!  A 
young  man  may  never  have  learned  a  single  word  of 
Latin  or  Greek,  and  yet  under  ordinary  circumstances 
he  has  learned  by  hearing  and  reading  English  several 
hundred  Latin  and  Greek  words — if  he  is  especially 
intelligent — at  least  three  thousand.  When  he  re- 
ceives his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  he  has  learned 
by  the  most  painful  toil  several  hundred  technical 
terms  taken  from  these  languages — and  still  does  not 
know  a  single  word  of  Latin  or  Greek.  He  can  count 
in  Latin  and  Greek   and  yet  is  in  ignorant  bliss  of  the 
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fact,  for  he  could  not  give  on  demand  a  single  numeral 
of  these  languages.  He  already  knows  the  names  of 
several  colors,  of  several  of  the  elements,  and  yet  can- 
not tell  one  of  them.  He  knows  the  Latin  and  Greek 
names  of  every  member  of  the  body,  of  every  organ, 
tissue,  fiber  and  fluid  and  of  all  their  diseases,  of  all 
the  senses  and  functions,  and  the  words  to  express 
writing,  describing  and  measuring.  If,  however,  he 
was  asked  to  give  the  Latin  and  Greek  synonyms  for 
any  of  them  he  could  not  give  it. 

Now  for  the  pith  of  what  I  have  to  say!  A  rudi- 
mentary Latin,  as  also  a  Greek,  grammar  with  the 
readers  should  be  constructed  for  the  primary  object 
of  teaching  English — secondarily  of  teaching  Latin 
and  Greek. 

The  Latin  grammar,  save  perhaps  fifty  connectives 
and  other  important  words  should  contain  scarcely 
forty  pages  of  declensions  and  conjugations  with  only  a 
very  few  rules.  Every  word  of  this  grammar  should 
be  a  good  English  word  with  possibly  a  slight  change 
of  a  letter  or  syllable. 

The  Latin  reader  should  contain  at  least  a  hundred 
and  fifty  pages  of  pure,  even  elegant  Latin  from  classic 
prose  and  from  poetry,  almost  every  word  of  which 
would  be  a  good  English  word. 

We  will  present  a  few  examples: 

"Labor  omnia  vincit. " 

"Poeta  nascitur,  non  fit." 

"facilis  descensus  Averno: 
Noctes  atquedies  patet  atri  janua  Ditis 
Sed  revocare  gradum  superasque  evadere  ad  auras, 
Hoc  opus,  hie   labor  est.'' 

Literae  adulescentiam  alunt,  senectutem  oblectant 
secundas  res  ornant,  adversis  perfugium  ac  solatium 
praebent,  delectant  domi,  non  impediunt  foris,  pernoc- 
tant  nobiscum,  peregrinantur,  rusticantur. " 

"Homo  sum,  humani  nihil  a  me  alienum  puto." 

"Pallida  Mors  aequo  pulsat  pede  pauperum  taburnas 
Regumque  turres.  *' 

These  of  course  could  be  preceded  by  many  simpler 
sentences,  such  as  "Tempus  fugit."  "Res  sacra  est 
miser." 

As  the  multiplication  table  must  be  committed  to 
memory  before  the  child  can  progress  in  arithmetic, 
so  the  few  pages  of  declensions  and  conjugations  must 
be  memorized,  that  the  beginner  may  become  perfect- 
ly familiar  with  Latinlterminations.  With  this  pre- 
liminary exercise  the  scholar  would  then  find  no  per- 
plexities and  would  read  almost  at  ..sight  all  the  sen- 
tences in  the  reader. 

In  the  vocabulary  at  the  end  of  the  reader  with 
every  principal  word    should  be   arranged  all   cognate 


words.  With  the  definition  of  each  word  should  be 
presented  all  English  words  derived  from  it. 

Instead  of  exercises  in  transposing  English  into 
Latin,  I  would  for  the  first  year  direct  the  energies  of 
the  pupil  in  the  discipline  of  memorizing  by  easy 
tasks  the  classic  sentences  I  have  just  described. 

There  seems  to  be  a  growing  prejudice  among  edu- 
cators of  recent  times,  against  the  practice  of  "learn- 
ing by  heart."  I  am  convinced  there  is  no  way,  by 
which  one  can  make  more  rapid  progress  in  learning  a 
language,  either  ancient  or  modern,  than  by  committ- 
ing to  memory  wisely  selected  sentences  and 
phrases. 

This  is  the  natural  method  of  learning  a  language. 
The  child,  from  the  time  it  attempts  to  utter  its  first 
syllable,  never  speaks  that  syllable  perfectly  till  it  has 
learned  it  by  heart.  In  a  single  year  the  pupil  will 
learn  far  more  Latin  than  in  two  or  three  years  by  the 
methods  usually  pursued  in  our  public  schools. 

The  same  plan  should  be  pursued  in  teaching  the 
elements  of  Greek.  Thirty  pages  of  grammar,  each 
word  of  which  should  be  an  English  word,  except  fifty 
connectives  and    other  important  words,  would  suffice. 

There  would  be  some  difficulty  in  filling  a  Greek 
reader  with  gems  of  Greek,  which  would  also  be  En- 
glish. A  competent  Greek  soholar,  however,  with  the 
aid  of  fifty  connective  words  not  English,  could  com- 
pile a  few  such  sentences  and  paraphrase  others.  He 
could  arrange  simple  narrative  of  facts  from  History, 
Biography.  Geography  and  Mythology,  in  which  the 
several  hundred  Greek  words  in  our  language  could  be 
formed  into  quite  long  sentences  and  convey  much 
useful  information. 

Pardon  me  for  reading  a  dry  list  of  familiar  syllables 
to  call  to  your  minds  a  multitude  of  Greek  English 
words,  which  properly  arranged,  would  fill  many  pages, 
of  instructive  reading — words  ending  in  graph,  gram, 
meter,  logue,  asm,  scope,  sis;  words  commencing  with 
dia,  a  or  an,  kata,  para,  apo,  hypo,  hyper,  hydro, 
phos,  sym  or  syn,  phil,  peri,  tech,  tel;  words  in  which 
the  following  are  important  syllables — hepat,  soma, 
stoma,  ptoma,  tony,  pneuma,  deme,  crat,  arch,  bion,. 
phon,  tone,  sarc. 

There  is  a  great  need  of  such  elementary  text  books 
for  the  use  of  professional  students,  the  preparation 
of  which  is  worthy  the  attention  of  any  ingenious  and 
thorough  Latin  and  Greek  scholar.  As  far  as  I  am 
aware  those  which  have  been  heretofore  arranged  do 
not  possess  vocabularies  sufficiently  extensive  for  the 
uses  of  the  medical  student  in  studying  technical 
terms.  The  portion  devoted  to  grammatical  forms  is 
also  inadequate.  Moreover  the  quotations  and  other 
sentences  are  not   selected  with   reference  to  their  ele- 
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gance  of  expression  and  beauty  of  sentiment  which 
render  them  suitable  for  memorizing. 

After  this  study  of  English  Latin  and  Greek,  the 
student  can  understand  without  difficulty  the  technical 
terms  of  every  science  in  every  modern  language.  He 
is  also  able  to  trace  the  derivation  and  meaning  of  new 
terms  which  are  constantly  formed  in  every  depart- 
ment of  knowledge. 

He  possesses  the  key,  by  which  he  can  acquire  two 
modern  languages  in  the  time  otherwise  required  for 
one:  he  enjoys  a  deeper  insight  into  the  spirit  of  all 
literature:  he  has  a  systematic  knowledge  of  sufficient 
Latin  and  Greek  to  enable  him  to  continue  alone  his 
reading  of  the  classics  if  he  has  the  time  and  taste  so 
to  do:  he  has  increased  and  perfected  the  vocabulary  of 
his  own  language,  which  in  very  great  degree  is  a 
measure  of  mental  development  and  which  possesses 
an  intrinsic  value,  almost  beyond  estimation. 

The  surprising  fact  in  this  matter  is  the  relative 
ease  and  small  cost  of  time  with  which  this  part  of  the 
preparation  for  the  study  of  English  and  of  medicine 
can  be  accomplished. 

It  is  not  true — and  experience  in  every  medical 
school  and  academy  in  the  word  demonstrates  it — that 
this  labor,  if  directed  to  the  study  of  a  modern  lan- 
guage or  of  medicine  itself,  would  advance  the  student 
farther  in  his  course. 

Could  the  builder  erect  a  more  magnificient  edifice 
by  attempting  to  expend  upon  it  the  cost  of  machinery, 
staging  and  tools?     Absolutely  impossible! 

So  I  repeat  and  finish — a  wise  preparation  furnishes 
the  mental  implements — labor  saving  implements — by 
which  we  build  cell  by  cell  the  brain,  and  garner  with- 
in its  mysterious  chambers  treasurers  of  knowledge 
and  wisdom. 

Gentlemen!  in  the  name  of  my  colleagues  I  bid  you 
farewell  and  assure  you  our  kindest  wishes  attend  you 
as  you  go  forth  into  the  world  on  your  mission  of  re- 
lief to  suffering  humanity. 

Remember  your  motto — so  live  and  act,  "non  finit- 
nm  sed  inceptum."  May  success  never  so  dazzle  you 
that  you  may  be  tempted  to  reverse  the  motto — non  in- 
ceptum sed  finitum.  And  yet  once  more!  remember 
that  your  motto  includes  all  we  mean  by  rectitude. 

A  character,  as  education  and  skill,  improves  only 
by  watchful  discipline  and  active  effort.  Whatever  of 
character  each  of  you  may  possess,  is  not  finished — 
only  begun.  See  that  this,  as  well  as  your  profession- 
al knowledge,  shall  ever  increase  in  all  that  makes 
true  manhood.     Farewell ! 


ALUMNI   MEETING. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Rush  Medical  College 


Alumni  Association  was  held  at  the  Palmer  House, 
Chicago,  111.,  March  29,  '92,  at  4:30  p.m.  Session 
called  to  order  by  the  President,  Dr.  0.  R.  Will. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and 
approved. 

The  Treasurer's  report  was  read,  showing  a  balance 
on    hand    at   last   report   of. $159.98 

Dues   collected    during  the   year 31.00 

And    expenditure    of 77.30 

Leaving   a   balance    on   hand   of..... $113. 68 

The  Executive  committee  reported  the  following  list 
of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Officers  for  1892. 
President— Dr.  L.  C.  Waters,  M.D.,  1880. 

Woodstock,  111. 
Vice-President— John  R.  Moore,  M.D.,  1868. 

Knkomo,  Ind. 
Secretary  and  Treasurer — F.  A.  Emmons,  M.  D.  1863. 

Chicago.  111. 
Assistant  Secretary— Chas.  W.  Evans,  M.  D. ,     1886. 

Chicago,  111. 
Executive  Committee — R.  L.  Leonard,  M.D.,   1869. 
Chicago,  111. 
R,  A.  McClelland,  M.D.,     1878. 

Yorkville.  111. 
J.  W.  McLean,  M.D.,         1869. 
Fayette,  Iowa. 
Committee  on  Necrology — J.  J.  M.  Angear, 

Chicago,  111. 
Auditing  Committee — E.  S.  Atwood,  M.D. , 

Chicago.  111. 
L.  L.  McArthur, 

Chicago,  111. 
After  some  discussion  the  report  as  submitted  was 
adopted.   . 

Under  the  head  of  miscellaneous  business,  the  ques- 
tion how  to  increase  the  list  of  active  membership,  was 
discussed  by  Drs.  Armstrong,  Hall,  McLean,  Gordon, 
and  others.     The  subject  attracted  much  interest. 

Prof.  E.  L.  Holmes  wished  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Alumni  to  the  class  memorial  tablets  in  the  amphi- 
theatre of  the  College,  for  which  the  faculty  have  con- 
structed on  the  north  wall  of  the  amphitheatre  suitable 
panels  in  oak  around  the  various  busts,  portraits,  and 
medallions  of  deceased  professors,  nearly  all  of  which 
have  been  donated  to  the  college.  Twenty-six  tablets 
in  brass,  each  with  a  motto  and  the  year  inscribed,  have 
already  been  placed  in  these  panels.  There  is  difficulty 
in  communicating  with  members  of  classes  previous  to 
1860,  and  inducing  them  to  subscribe  for  tablets  for 
their  respective  classes. 
Dr.  Holmes  asked  that  those  present  would  aid  in 
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the  matter  by  corresponding  with  graduates,  to  secure 
funds  for  increasing  the  number  of  tablets. 

He  also  asked  that  twenty  dollars  a  year  for  two  years 
be  appropriated  by  the  Association  for  the  purpose  of 
erecting  two  tablets  a  year,  in  commemoration  of  classes 
previous  to  1860. 

Some  objection  to  this  proposition  was  manifested  at 
first,  which  lead  to  considerable  discussion. 

The  original  question  being  called,  was  carried. 

Dr.  A.  I.  Bouffleur  called  attention  to  The  Cor- 
puscle a  Medical  Journal  edited  by  Students  of  Rush 
Medical  College,  and  suggested  that  it  be  made  the 
official  organ  of  the  Association. 

Dr.  E.  A.  Baldwin  thereupon  moved  that  the  Alumni 
Association  vote  to  make  The  Corpuscle  the  official 
organ  of  the  Association — and  instructed  the  Secretary 
and  Treasurer,  Dr.  Emmons  to  subscribe  and  pay  for 
The  Corpuscle  out  of  the  funds  on  hand,  for  the  pres- 
ent year — and  have  it  sent  for  the  year  to  all  Alumni  in 
good  standing,  who  had  paid  their  annual  dues  for  the 
year  1892-93,  at  subscription  price  of  75  cents  for  the 
college  year — in  accordance  with  the  offer  of  the  pub- 
lishers— Carried.     Meeting  adjourned. 

F.   A.   Emmons,  Secy. 

ALUMNI    BANQUET. 

After  the  Alumni  Association  had  adjourned  the 
members,  with  the  faculty  and  graduating  class, 
formed  in  line  and  marched  to  the  dining  hall  where 
covers  were  laid  for  three  hundred.  When  the  various 
courses  of  the  menu,  which  is  given  below,  were  dis- 
cussed and  the  cigars  lighted,  Dr.  O.  B.  Will,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Alumni  Association,  called  the  gentlemen 
to  order.  The  first  address  was  announced,  The  Uni- 
versity, to  which  Bev.  Dr.  Boberts,  our  former  Presi- 
dent of  the  University  responded.  The  next  address 
wrs  given  by  Dr.  Will.  His  remarks  called  forth  ex- 
pressions of  approval  from  his  brother  practitioners. 
He  suggested  some  points  where  the  College  could 
benefit  the  Alumni,  and  some  salient  principles,  which 
if  followed  by  both  College  and  Alumni,  would  bring 
them  in  closer  relation,  one  with  the  other. 

Owing  to  illness  Prof.  Lyman  was  not  able 
to  be  present,  so  Prof.  Etheridge  was  called  upon  to 
answer  in  his  stead.  He  advanced  some  reasons  re- 
garding the  duties  of  the  Alumni  to  the  College.  His 
remarks  were  in  the  main  indisputable ;  that  the  grad- 
uates owed  much  to  their  Alma  Mater,  and  that  a  col- 
lege instead  of  hindering  the  prosperity  of  her  alumni 
was  instrumental  almost  invariably  in  promoting  their 
welfare.  He  pointed  out,  also,  the  necessity  of  alumni 
taking  only  those  men,  into  their  offices  as  students, 
who  had  a  sufficient  preliminary  education.     Profess- 


ors Senn,  Holmes,   Brower,  Brown,  Dodson,  etc.,  were 
called  upon  and  resjtonded  briefly. 

The  remarks  of  President  Boberts  and  Dr.  Will  are 
here  given  :  we  regret  we  could  not  obtain  a  report  of 
the  others. 

President  0.  B.  Will,  M.   D.,  Presiding. 

Grace  by  the  Bev.  Dr.  Boberts. 

.  .  .  .menu.  ■  •  • 


Blue  Points 
Consomme,  Macedoine 


Salted  Almonds 


Queen  Olives 


California  Salmon 
French  Peas 

Filet  of  Beef,  Sauce  Madeira 
Baked   Mashed  Potatoes 

Orange   Sherbet 

Chicken  Salad 

Palmer  House  Ice  Cream 
Assorted   Cakes 


Fruit 


Roquefort  Cheese 


Crackers 


Coffee 


PROGRAMME. 

Music  by  the  College   Quartette 
"The  University" 

Rev.  Br.   W.  C.  Roberts, 

President  Lake  Forest  University: 
Music  by  the  College    Quartette 
"Duties  of  the  College  to  the  Alumni" 

0.  B.    Will,  M.  B. 
"Duties  of  the  Alumni  to  the  College" 

Prof.  II  M.  Lyman,  M.  B. 
Music  by  the  College   Quartette 
General    Discussion 
Chorus — "Auld    Lang  Syne" 

THE  UNIVERSITY. 


A  REPLY  TO  THE  TOAST      UNIVERSITY,      AT  THE  ANNU- 
AL BANQUET  OF  RUSH  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 
By  WM.  C.   ROBERTS,   D.D.,   Ll.   D„  Fras.  Uka  Fc  rest  University, 

March  29.  1892. 
Mr.  Chairman: — 

Before  responding  to  the  toast  opposite  my  name  on 
the  programme,  I  desire  to  congratulate  the  Faculty  on 
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the  grand  results  of  their  labor  during  the  past  year.  I 
was  their  pleasure,  this  afternoon,  to  confer  the  degree 
of  M.  D.  on  one  of  the  largest  classes  ever  sent  out  by 
Rush,  perhaps  the  largest  class  ever  sent  out,  in  a 
single  year,  by  any  Western  Medical  College.  Happ- 
ily, in  this  instance,  the  size  is  by  no  means  the  most 
important  element,  but  the  quality.  It  is  a  trite,  and 
well-nigh  meaningless,  saying  that  the  last  class  which 
has  been  graduated  is  always  the  most  remarkable,  but 
I  am  informed  by  those  qualified  to  judge  that  this, 
all  things  considered,  is  the  ablest  class  that  has  re- 
ceived diplomas  from  the  college.  This  tells  the  story 
that  notwithstanding  the  ravages  of  death,  and  the 
unavoidable  changes  in  the  Faculty,  the  college  is 
keeping  up  with  the  march  of  progress.  This  is  most 
encouraging,  not  only  to  the  four  or  five  thousand  al- 
umni scattered  over  this  broad  land,  but  also  to  the 
Faculty  and  friends  of  the  institution.  There  is  no 
intention  to  pause  in  the  future,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  by  new  laboratories  and  greater  proficiency  in 
every  direction  to  keep  constantly  in  view  the  motto, 
"Excelsior." 

I  must  not  forget,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  am  expect- 
ed to  respond  to  the  toast.  "The  University."  lam 
glad  to  be  afforded  an  opportunity  to  discuss  this  sub- 
ject, though  the  time  allotted  will  hardly  allow  me  to 
do  it  justice.  We,  in  America,  have  very  confused 
ideas  of  what  this  institution  is,  or  what  it  ought  to  be. 
Some  take  it  to  be  only  the  well  known  American  col- 
lege called  by  a  more  high-sounding  name.  Others 
have  regarded  it  as  a  prosperous  college  with  a  goodly 
array  of  post-graduate  courses.  Others,  still,  claim 
that  a  university  is  only  an  aggregation  of  professional 
schools  having  no  undergraduate  departments.  A  few 
conceive  it  to  be  a  place  where  all  imaginable  studies 
can  be  pursued  either  on  the  grounds  under  competent 
teachers,  or  at  a  distance  by  correspondence.  There 
are  other  modifications  of  it  which  embrace  a  number  of 
the  characteristics  I  have  just  mentioned.  In  all  this 
there  is  but  little  that  is  clear  and  well-defined.  It 
appears  somewhat  like  an  effort  on  the  part  of  educat- 
ors to  find  something  that  is  demanded  by  the  times 
and  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  and  trend  of  our  repub- 
lican institutions. 

What  is  this  something?  Three  answers  have  been 
given.  First,  that  the  well  tried  American  college  is 
the  only  higher  institution  of  learning  that  meets  our 
wants  and  fits  in  with  our  political  and  civil  institu- 
tions. These,  we  admit,  have  done  a  grand  work  in 
the  past,  and  will  be  needed  in  a  modified  form  in  the 
future.  As  demands  for  critical  knowledge  and  broad 
culture  are  increasing,  the  American  college  evidently 
fails    to   meet  them.     Hence,    many  of  our   brightest 


youths  resort  to  European  universities  to  finish  their 
education.  It  is  humiliating  to  a  great  and  wealthy 
nation  to  confess  that  it  is  not  able  to  compete  in 
higher  education  with  the  schools  and  colleges  of  the 
old  world.  This  is  giving,  at  the  present  time,  intense 
interest  to  the  question:  What  should  be  the  highest 
educational  institution  of  America? 

Not  a  few  of  our  scholars  who  have  been  partly  edu- 
cated abroad  advocate  the  transplanting  to  our  country 
of  the  German  university  in  its  entirety.  This  would 
be  a  great  mistake.  First,  because  the  conditions  of 
the  two  countries  are  entirely  different.  Nations  like 
individuals  have  their  peculiar  traits  and  special  needs. 
Hence,  the  system  of  education  best  adapted  to  one  is 
not  necessarily  the  best  adapted  to  the  other.  The 
condition  and  mission  of  America  demand  a  different 
educational  system  from  that  required  by  Germany. 
Secondly,  the  aim  of  the  higher  education  in  Germany 
is  scholarship  for  its  own  sake,  irrespective  of  its 
practical  use  or  value,  Its  course  of  study  does  not 
seek  to  build  up  character,  to  prepare  directly  for  the 
professions,  or  to  qualify  men  for  any  of  the  active 
duties  of  life,  but  simply  to  make  them  great  scholars. 
Theory  and  practice  are  by  them  divorced.  "The 
present  tendency  of  the  German  method,"  says  a  saga- 
cious educator,  '  'is  to  produce  theologians  rather  than 
pastors,  jurists  rather  than  lawyers,  theorizers  in 
medicine  rather  than  practitioners,  scholars  and  specu- 
lative thinkers  rather  than  technologists  and  school 
teachers."  The  conditions  of- our  country  and  the  de- 
mands of  the  nineteenth  century  call  for  a  system 
somewhat  different  from  this.  A  nation  like  ours, 
whose  first  mission  is  to  transform  half  a  continent  of 
treeless  prairies  and  extended  plains  into  fruitful  fields 
must  have  institutions  which  teach  not  only  theories 
and  principles,  but  also  practice,  and  the  application 
of  those  principles  to  the  general  elevation  of  man- 
kind. Not  a  few  of  the  greatest  educators  in  Ger- 
many, like  Dorner,  Helmholz,  Holzendorff  and  others 
have  openly  declared  "that  their  universities  must  be 
materially  modified  in  the  direction  I  have  just  indi- 
cated, if  they  are  to  meet  the  demands  of  coming  ages. 
Would  it  be  wise  in  us,  then,  to  adopt  wholesale  a  sys- 
tem of  education  not  fitted  in  all  respects  to  our  time 
or  circumstances,  because  it  may  in  the  main  be  the 
best  for  Germany?  Slavish  copyists  are  always  in 
danger  of  adopting  conceded  and  glaring  faults. 

In  these  days,  when  Anglo-mania  is  rife,  some  of 
our  leading  educators  favor  copying  the  system  of  edu- 
cation in  vogue  in  Great  Britian  and  Ireland.  Though 
our  mission  in  the  world  is  more  like  that  of  England 
than  that  of  Germany,  yet  this,  by  no  means,  proves 
that  what  would  be  the   best  system  for   Englishmen 
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would  be  the  best  for  Americans.  The  most  promi- 
nent characteristic  of  the  English  system  is  concentra- 
tion. Many  distinct  colleges  are  brought  together  in- 
to one  place.  Their  aim  is  to  teach  men  how  to  bring 
all  their  powers  of  mind  and  body  on  a  task  to  be  per- 
formed at  once.  Their  enforced  recitation  day  by  day 
for  consecutive  years  are  admirably  adapted  to  ensure 
self-control.  These  enable  them  to  slight  all  sorts  of 
indisposition  whether  of  body  or  mind,  to  set  aside 
inertia  and  head-ache,  and  to  turn  from  the  novel  and 
and  the  newspaper,  the  gymnasium  and  the  rowing 
match  in  order  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  teacher 
and  the  class-room.  There  is  much  in  all  this  that 
might  with  profit  be  adopted  by  us.  The  mode  of 
teaching  has  made  multitudes  of  England's  leading 
men  self-poised  and  most  efficient  in  action.  It  is 
true  that  complaint  has,  sometimes,  been  made  that 
her  universities  have  done  very  little  for  science,  phil- 
osophy and  the  best  kind  of  philology,  but  we  should 
not  overlook  what  they  have  done  for  the  training  of 
the  men  who  have  wrought  the  deeds,  uttered  the 
thoughts  and  inspired  the  sentiments  that  have  made 
England  great.  It  would  not  be  practicable,  in  this 
country,  if  it  were  deemed  desirable,  to  have  such  a 
concentration  of  colleges  as  is  found  at  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge. The  area  of  the  British  Isles  easily  admits  of 
it,  but  the  great  extent  of  this  country  renders  it  im- 
practicable. 

If  the  present  American  colleges  fail  to  meet  the  in- 
creasing demands  of  our  age  and  country,  if  the  trans- 
planting to  our  shores  of  the  German  or  the  English 
university  system  would  be  unwise,  what,  then,  is  the 
wise  thing  to  do?  I  answer,  to  combine  the  three — 
taking  from  all  of  them  the  elements  needed  to  meet 
our  wants.  I  hold  that  this  is  practicable  and  I  ven- 
ture to  predict  that  this  will  eventually  be  the  Ameri- 
can University.  We  cannot  afford  to  do  away  with 
the  multitudes  of  existing  American  colleges.  They 
are  needed  in  their  respective  localities  to  afford  classi- 
cal and  scientific  training  to  our  bright  and  ambitious 
youth.  They  should  be  retained  to  develop  the  body, 
drill  the  mental  powers,  and  build  up  noble  characters. 
They  should  be  made  to  take,  to  some  extent,  the 
place  of  the  gymnasia  of  Germany,  or  the  English 
high  schools  like  Eton  and  Rugby.  The  time  devoted 
to  the  disciplinary  and  systematic  studies  should  still 
be  four  years,  as  at  present,  but  the  last  two  should 
be  largely  devoted  to  electives,  which  might  serve  as  a 
natural  transition  to  the  university,  or  to  professional 
courses.  All  these  should  be  such  as  to  make  thorough 
scholars  as  well  as  to  prepare  them  for  the  different 
professions  or  callings  in  life.  These  colleges  should 
be  allowed  to  continue  the  custom  of   conferring  upon 


their  students  the  degrees  of  B.  A.  and  B.  Sc,  M.  A. 
and  M.  Sc. 

The  university  should  be  located,  not  like  the  col- 
leges, in  every  thickly  inhabited  and  healthy  portion 
of  the  country,  but  in  a  great  centre,  where  facilities, 
such  as  large  libraries,  hospitals  for  clinics,  courts  of 
law,  missionary  fields,  mines,  machine-shops,  galleries 
and  museums  are  found. 

The  state  university,  if  it  is  permitted  by  tax-payers 
to  live,  should  have  for  its  under-graduate  departments 
a  number  of  state  colleges  located  at  the  capital,  or  in 
different  counties,  or  high  schools  raised  to  the  grade 
of  the  gymnasia  in  Germany.  The  universities  under 
the  care  of  Christian  denominations,  on  the  other 
hand,  should  have  as  their  under-graduate  departments 
all  the  colleges  belonging  to  them  in  a  certain  section 
of  country.  One  or  two,  or  even  more  might  be  lo- 
cated in,  or  near  the  centre  where  the  university  is  lo- 
cated. Thus  the.  under-graduate  plan  would  be  vir- 
tually that  of  England,  but  the  university  would  more 
closely  resemble  that  of  Germany.  It  should  have 
four  or  five  great  Faculties,  or  Departments,  namely, 
theology,  law,  medicine,  philosophy,  and  as  I  think, 
civil  engineering  and  the  fine  arts.  The  theological 
department  should  furnish  all  candidates  for  the  min- 
istry and  others  who  might  wish  to  study  divinity  as  a 
branch  of  learning,  with  a  systematic  and  practical 
course  extending  over  three  years.  There  should  be, 
in  addition  to  this,  a  post-graduate  course  for  those  de- 
siring to  pursue  advanced  studies  in  any  of  the 
branches  taught  in  that  department,  ending  with  an 
examination  for  the  degree  of  B.  D.,  bachelor  of  div- 
inity. 

The  legal  department  should  furnish  a  course  of  in- 
struction in  the  different  divisions  of  law,  extending 
over  three  years.  These  courses  should  include  some 
studies  for  general  culture  as  well  as  for  professional 
purposes.  At  the  end  of  this  course,  the  students, 
after  passing  a  satisfactory  examination  should  be 
presented  with  a  diploma  that  would  admit  them  to 
the  practice  of  law.  A  post-graduate  course  of  at  least 
one  year  should  be  added  for  advanced  studies  with  an 
examination  for  the  degree  of  LL.  B.,  or  bachelor  of 
laws. 

The  medical  department,  embracing  not  only  medi- 
cine proper,  but  dental  surgery,  and  perhaps,  pharma- 
cy, should  have  a  graded  course  running  over  three 
years.  This,  also,  should  have  studies  for  general 
culture  as  well  as  for  the  theory  and  practice  of  medi- 
cine. A  post-graduate  course  for  original  investiga- 
tion, clinical  and  hospital  work  should  be  afforded, 
with  an  examination  on  certain  advanced  studies  for 
the  degree  of  B.  Sc. ,  or  D.  Sc. 
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The  philosophical  department,  embracing  advanced 
studies  in  literature,  psychology,  ethics,  pedagogics, 
and  the  physical  sciences,  should  furnish  facilities  for 
the  pursuance  of  these  studies  for  at  least  two  years, 
with  the  privilege  of  passing,  at  the  close  of  that  time, 
an  examination  for  the  degree  of  Ph.  D. ,  Sc.  D. ,  or 
Litt,  D. 

The  engineering  and  fine  arts  department  embracing 
Engineering,  Music,  Painting,  etc.,  should  have  a 
course  covering  at  least  two  years  with  the  privilege  of 
passing  an  examination  at  the  close  for  the  degree  of 
D.  C.  E.,  D.  Mus.,  etc.  This  institution  ought  to 
be  made  to  include  all  that  could  be  of  real  value  to 
us  in  the  British  or  the  Continental  University.  A 
little  more  supervision  of  the  students  than  is  given 
in  Germany  would  enable  us  to  avoid  the  defects  com- 
plained of  by  Dr.  Helmholtz,  and  to  increase  the 
percentage  of  good  scholars.  By  having  the  enfored 
recitations  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  we  may  secure 
the  concentration  of  soul  and  body  aimed  at  in  their 
system,  and  the  University  courses  which  I  have  in- 
dicated would  furnish  a  larger  amount  of  training  for 
the  professions  than  is  given  to-day  in  the  universities 
of  Germany  and  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  This,  in 
my  judgment,  and  not  the  British  or  the  Continental 
University,  is  the  institution  best  adapted  to  train  the 
future  preachers,  jurists,  statesmen,  physicians,  scien- 
tists, teachers,  and  literati  of  this  rising  Bepublic  of 
the  West. 

It  affords  me  unfeigned  pleasure  to  state,  for  the 
information  of  those  who  may  not  know  it.  that 
Lake  Forest  University,  of  which  Bush  College  is  the 
Medical  Department  is  constructed  exactly  on  this 
plan.  Its  undergraduate  departments  may  and  will 
no  doubt,  in  time  include  a  number  of  Colleges  in 
Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Indiana  and  perhaps  Iowa  and 
Michigan.  The  university  departments  will  soon  be 
completed  by  the  addition  of  McCormick  Theological 
Seminary.  With  this  exception,  Lake  Forest  to-night 
completes  exactly  the  ideal  American  university  which 
I  have  endeavored  to  describe. 

The  university  era  of  America  has  fairly  begun. 
This  great  institution  will,  in  time,  take  its  place  as 
the  unifier  of  our  educautional  interests.  Before 
many  years  it  will  be  unnecessary  for  our  students  to  go 
to  Europe  to  finish  their  studies  in  any  department  of 
learning.  The  day  is  not  distant  when  the  greatest 
universities  of  the  world  will  be  found  not  in  Berlin 
and  Paris,  Leipsic  and  Vienna,  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, but  in  New  England,  New  York  and  New 
Jersey,  in  Illinois,  Colorado,  and  California.  Here- 
after the  great  interests  of  the  church  and  the  state 
will  be  largely  carried  on  by   university    men.     In  the 


department    of   learning   as   well    as    in    some  others, 
history,  is  destined  to  repeat  itself  in  our  country. 

The  great  reformations  of  the  past  were  mainly 
brought  about  in  Europe  by  university  men.  "The 
political  resolution  inspired  by  the  Beformation  was 
directed,  says  George  William  Curtis,"  by  university 
men.  John  Pjm  in  the  commons,  John  Hampden  in 
the  field,  John  Milton  in  the  cabinet — three  Johns, 
and  all  of  them  well  beloved  desciples  of  liberty — with 
the  grim  Oliver  himself,  purging  England  of  royal 
despotism  and  avenging  the  slaughtered  saints  of 
Alpine  mountains  cold,  were  all  of  them  children  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.  In  the  next  century  like  a 
dawn,  lurid  but  bright,  the  French  Bevolution  broke 
upon  the  world.  But  the  only  hope  of  a  wise  direc- 
tion of  the  elemental  forces  that  upheaved  France  van- 
ished when  the  educated  leadership  lost  control,  and 
Murat  became  the  genius  and  type  of  the  Bevolution. 
Ireland  also  bears  her  witness  to  what  I  have  said. 
Its  apostle  and  tutelary  saint  was  a  scholar  and  its  long 
despair  of  justice  has  found  its  voice  and  its  hand 
among  educated  Irishmen.  Swift  and  Molyneux, 
Flood  and  Grattan  and  O'Connell,  Burke  and  Leckey 
and  Duffy,  and  the  young  enthusiasts  around  Thomas 
Davis,  who  sang  of  an  Erin  that  never  was,  and 
dreamed  of  an  Ireland  that  cannot  be,  were  men  of  the 
colleges  and  schools  whose  long  persistence  of  tongue 
and  pen  has  fostered  the  life  of  their  country,  and 
gained  for  her  all  that  she  has  won.  For  modern 
Italy,  let  Silvio  Pellico  and  Foresti  and  Maroncelli 
answer.  It  was  Italian  education  which  Austria 
sought  to  smother,  and  it  was  not  less  Cavour  than 
Garibaldi  who  gave  constitutional  liberty  to  Italy. 
When  Germany  sank  at  Jena  under  the  heel  of  Napo- 
leon and  when  Stein  whom  Napoleon  hated  but 
could  not  appall — asked  if  national  life  survived,  the 
answer  rang  from  the  universities,  and  from  them 
modern  Germany  came  forth.  With  prophetic  im- 
pulse Theodore  Koerner  called  his  poem  'The  Lyre 
and  Sword,'  for,  like  the  love  which  changed  the 
sea-nymph  into  the  harp,  the  fervent  patriotism  of 
the  educated  youth  of  Germany  turned  tlie  poet's  lyre 
into  the  soldier's  victorious  sword.  It  is  our  duty  to 
learn  lessons  from  our  brethren,  first  in  every  council, 
dead  upon  'fields  of  freedom  from  the  Volga  to  the 
Bhine,  from  John  O'Groat's  to  the  Adriatic,  who  have 
steadily  drawn  Europe  from  out  of  the  night  of  des- 
potism and  have  vindicated  for  the  educated  class  the 
leadership  of  modern  civilization." 

It  causes  me  untold  regret  to  think  that  I  shall  not 
have  the  pleasure  of  completing  in  Lake  Forest  the 
university  plan  which  I  have  endeavored  to  describe. 
The  trustees,  however,   will  see  that   some    competent 
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man  will  grandly  finish  what  I  have  begun,  and 
carry  to  a  glorious  consummation  all  that  I  have  set  in 
motion. 


DUTIES  OF  THE  COLLEGE  TO  THE  ALUMNI. 

0.   B.    WILL,    M.    D. 

Gentlemen: — 

On  first  thought,  it  would  seem  that  Commencement 
Day  naturally  witnessed  a  cessation  of  all  mutual 
obligations  as  between  college  and  students,  excepting, 
perhaps,  those  of  a  purely  sentimental  character.  A 
little  consideration,  however,  in  the  light  of  post- 
graduate experience,  will  serve,  as  I  think,  to  show  the 
fallacy  of  such  conclusion,  and  indicate  that  in  fact 
the  relationship  primarily  established  in  the  lecture 
room  rationally  involves  duties  of  far-reaching  import, 
and  fraught  with  continually  increasing  interest. 

Amongst  the  profession  in  my  locality  there  exists  a 
somewhat  ill-defined,  but  nevertheless  pronounced, 
feeling  of  animosity  toward  the  medical  college.  This 
feeling  may  be  said  to  partake  somewhat  of  the  nature 
of  a  grievance,  and  as  such,  involves,  inferentially, 
an  impression  of  moral  obligations  unfulfilled,  or  the 
existence  of  antagonism,  based  on  selfishness,  or  false 
reasoning,  or  what  not.  They  argue  the  existence  of 
an  unrighteous  state  of  affairs,  dealing  harshly  with 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  profession,  and  if  not  directly 
attributable  to,  at  least  encouraged  by.  the  selfish  in- 
difference, or  avariciousness,  of  the  medical  schools 
and  those  connected  with  them.  An  attempt  to 
analyze  this  may  be  more  valuable  at  least  by  way  of 
suggestion. 

When  a  recent  graduate  esssays  to  enter  upon  the 
practice  of  medicine  he  finds  the  prospectively  rosy 
path  pretty  well  bestrewed  with  thornes.  He  encount- 
ers, at  first  what  may  be  denominated  the  normal  bar- 
riers to  his  progress,  such  as  youth,  etc.,  and  later 
on  meets  with  additional  difficulties;  and  although  he 
reasons  that  such  hardships  are  necessary  adjuncts  to 
his  professional  development  and  reputable  growth,  he 
cannot  help  thinking,  often,  that  in  these  respects  he 
labors  under  an  embarrassment  of  riches. 

The  story  of  the  struggles  for  professional  prefer- 
ment of  most  of  the  young  men  who  have  from  time  to 
time  gone  forth  from  the  halls  of  our  own  Alma  Mater 
would  doubtless  fill  volumes,  and  present  incidents 
and  experiences  of  trying  character  aud  absorbing  in- 
terest. Few  persons  who  have  not  had  such  experi- 
ence can  begin  to  realize  the  difficulties  thus  encount- 
ered by  the  average  young  man  in  an  attempt  to  inde- 
pendently gain  a  foot-hold  in  the  practice  of  medicine 
and  surgery.  No  man  in  need  of  professional  services 
will  patronize  a  beginner  in  medicine,  simply   because 


he  needs  practice.  That  is  against  human  nature  and 
practical  business  common  sense.  The  young  prac- 
titioner comes  not  to  expect  it;  but  at  the  same  time, 
his  observations  relative  to  this  very  point  render  him 
keenly  alive  and  sensitive  to  all  influences  affecting  his 
professional  reputation  and  success.  It  is  just  at  this 
period  of  his  practical  professional  life  that  he  begins 
to  realize,  or  to  feel,  that  there  is  a  degree  of  friction 
somewhere,  as  between  himself  and  his  college  ances- 
try. If  he  settles  down  to  professional  labors  imme- 
diately in  the  home  of  his  Alma  Mater  he  soon  realizes 
that  he  has  business  competitors  not  only  his  individ- 
ual teachers,  as  he  knew,  but  his  college  as  well. 
From  the  former  he  receives  perhaps  a  variable  treat- 
ment, but  the  latter  is  as  inexorable,  and  apparently 
as  soulless,  as  corporations  are  proverbially  wont  to  be. 
Unless  such  an  .one,  by  long  servitude,  can  win  for 
himself  a  place  within  the  charmed  circle,  he  would 
better  close  his  office  and  get  him  hence,  for  he  is  not 
likely  to  secure  his  pecuniary  reward  ere  his  "golden 
locks  be  turned  to  gray."  And  this  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  he  has  spent  perhaps  all  his  means,  and 
the  best  four  years  of  his  life,  in  securing  the  knowl- 
edge of  medicine  that  he  possesses.  He  finds  that  the 
material  which  his  instructors  and  preceptors  might 
discard  in  private  practice,  and  which  he  might  be 
able  to  utilize  as  stepping  stones  to  something  more 
pretentious  and  lucrative,  is  drawn  for  clinical  use 
within  the  capacious  and  insatiate  digestive  apparatus 
of  his  professional  mother,  and  he  is  left  to  mourn  the 
loss  of  opportunity  that  lived  only  in  his  imagination. 
What  wonder  that  he  has  but  condemnation,  and  even 
hatred,  for  a  state  of  things  that  serves,  in  a  sense,  to 
rob  him  first  of  his  money  and  his  time,  and  then  of 
his  opportunities.  If  he  locates  in  the  rural  districts 
this  evil  genius  follows  him.  Those  afflicted  ones 
who  are  severely  bed-ridden  are  preserved  to  his  coun- 
sel, or  that  of  his  immediate  colleagues,  of 
necessity.  Not  so  with  a  large  number  of  others. 
Take  those  falling  within  the  jurisdiction  of  some 
lines  of  surgery,  for  example.  A  case  requring  even 
simple  operative  procedure  applies  to  him,  and  in  an- 
swer to  inquiry  a  moderate  fee  is  demanded.  The  pa- 
tient, assuming  an  air  of  independence,  demurs,  and  is 
prepared  to  state  that  he  can  go  to  Chicago,  or  else- 
where under  the  shadow  of  a  college,  and  have  the  op- 
eration done  by  a  professor  and,  together  with  good  hos- 
pital care,  it  will  scarcely  cost  him  a  cent.  He  knows 
he  can,  because  Mr.  So  and  So  did  so;  and  the  doctor 
too,  only  too  well  knowns  that  he  can.  But  what  can  he 
do  about  it?  Simply  nothing,  but  let  him  go,  or  do 
the  work  himself  for  a  fee  equal  to  something  less 
than   the    patient's    prospective    traveling     expenses. 
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But  that  is  oftentimes  not  all.  The  local  practitioner 
is  frequently  subject  to  further  humiliations  in  the 
way  of  reversal  of  degree  in  diagnosis  and  therapeusis. 
We  mean  to  insinuate,  not  that  an  honest  difference 
of  opinion  should  not  be  expressed,  but  that  it  should 
be  expressed  in  the  least  offensive  and  clandestine 
manner. 

Another  phase  of  this  matter  is  well  illustrated  in 
the  authenticated  story  told  by  a  professor  in  a  neigh- 
boring city.  A  gentleman  called  to  consult  him  with 
reference  to  the  probability  of  untoward  development, 
in  the  way  of  complications  and  the  like,  in  the  case 
of  his  child  who  was  suffering  from  an  attack  of  the 
measles,  and  had  been  prescribed  for  by  young  Dr. 
Blank,  who  happened  to  be  near  at  hand.  '  'Dr  Blank ! 
Dr.  Blank!''  said  the  professor,  '"Let  me  see!  Oh, 
yes,  I  remember  now.  He  is  a  graduate  of  our  college, 
and  a  very  nice  young  man,  but  he  doesn't  know  any- 
thing about  measles." 

Do  you  say  that  I  have  over-drawn  the  pictures? 
Not  by  any  manner  of  means,  as  scores  of  instances 
within  my  own  knowledge  alone  will  attest.  Call  it 
prejudice  if  you  like,  on  the  part  of  the  general  practi- 
tioner, but  prejudice  or  no  prejudice,  the  feeling 
exists  and  is  correspondingly  inimical  alike  to  the 
best  interests  of  college  and  alumni. 

Not  one  man  in  a  thousand  practices  the  arts  of 
medicine  and  surgery  for  honor  and  glory  alone.  It 
is  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  respectable  livelihood 
and  competency  that  he  devotes  his  life  to  the  work. 
Not  that  he  does  not  love  his  calling;  but  that  he 
values  the  interests  of  his  family.  Every  con- 
scientious physician  loves  his  work  and  takes  a  deep 
interest  in  the  development  of  his  profession  in  its 
scientific  and  philanthropic,  as  well  as  practical,  busi- 
ness aspects.  But  in  this  country,  where  a  man  is 
obliged  to  make  a  business  of  his  profession,  his  in- 
terest in  its  commercial  aspects  is  necessarily  pre- 
dominant. Without  the  cultivation  of  that  feature  he 
can  accomplish  little  in  any  direction.  Indeed  the 
student,  at  the  moment  of  his  initiation  into  the 
mysteries  of  the  medical  class-room,  is  impressed  with 
the  importance  of  pecuniary  interests.  A  financial 
consideration  is  necessary.  One  part  has  something 
to  give  that  the  other  wants  and  is  willing  to  pay  for, 
and  the  exchange  is  made.  Thus  the  commercial  basis 
of  relationship  between  college  and  student  is  recog- 
nized and  established,  on  the  very  threshold  of  his 
calling,  and  continues  throughout  professional  life,  all 
sentimentality  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

Thus  the  question  of  finance,  with  its  ordinary  com- 
mercial contingencies,  necessarily  becomes  an  import- 
ant factor  in  any  solution  of  the  problem  in  hand,  and 


is,  withal,  so  interwoven  with  the  feature  of  clientele 
as  to  be  practically  inseparable  from  it. 

The  question  of  "ethics"  has  been  proverbially  a 
source  of  controversy  and  discord,  not  to  say  acrimony, 
amongst  medical  men;  and  when  once  intertwined 
with  that  of  pecuniary  interest  the  whole  becomes  a 
matter  of  serious  concern,  and  complicates  wonder- 
fully the  details  of  the  question  as  to  the  duty  of  the 
corporate  body  to  the  individual. 

Of  course  personal  and  general  friendships  are 
formed  through  long  association,  that  linger  for  years, 
if  not  for  all  time,  but  the  matter  of  pecuniary  acquire- 
ments will  always  exercise  vast  influence  in  determin- 
ing personal  feeling,  and  an  acceptable  line  of  conduct 
on  the  part  of  the  college  to  its  Alumni.  Sentiment- 
alism  rapidly  fades  under  the  shadow  of  business  ad- 
versity. Men  want  means.  Doctors  are  men.  The 
college  management  that  appreciates  this  growing- 
truth,  and  in  its  relationship  with  its  Alumni  takes 
cognizance  of  all  the  factors  of  individual  gain,  as  well 
as  corporate  vitality,  and  applies  them  to  mutual  ad- 
vantage, will  have  solved  the  problem  of  its  own  great- 
est success,  in  that  it  will  have  solved  the  problem  of 
duty  to  its  Alumni.  Both  consistency  and  expedien- 
cy demand  such  a  course,  and  to  me  it  seems  that  its 
justice  cannot  be  questioned. 

The  duty  of  the  college  then,  in  my  estimation  is  to 
consult  in  some  sense  the  pecuniary  as  well  as  educa- 
tional interests  of  its  Alumni.  Without  the  develop- 
ment of  the  former  the  latter  is  next  to  unavailable. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  point  out  in  detail  the  best 
means  of  accomplishing  the  desirable  end,  but  that  it 
can  be  accomplished  is  evinced  by  the  result  of  such 
efforts  in  other  branches  of  collegiate  training,  and 
foreshadowed  to  some  extent  in  the  opportunities  for 
reform  at  which  I  have  hinted. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  college  to  condemn,  by  both 
precept  and  example,  the  habit  of  at  least  some  of  its 
representatives  of  ignoring  the  claims  of  its  graduates 
to  gentlemanly  professional  recognition,  under  circum- 
stances in  which  they  are  necessarily  placed  at  a  dis- 
advantage. It  may  seem  at  the  moment  but  a  trifle, 
but  cuts  deep  and  makes  a  chronic  wound.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  college  to  condemn  the  frequent  habit  of 
its  professors  of  consulting  and  working  with  ac- 
knowledged charlatans  and  ignoramuses,  who  are  there- 
by given  professional  standing,  made  to  shine  by  re- 
flected light,  so  to  speak,  and  enabled  to  establish 
themselves  more  firmly  upon  a  trusting  and  confiding 
community;  a  class  of  persons  who,  under  the  laws  of 
this  and  adjoining  states,  seem  to  be  enabled  to  in- 
crease in  number  in  direct  ratio  to  the  increased  time- 
service   demanded  in    our    medical  schools.     They  go 
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under  different  names  but  are  of  the  same  genera. 
The  learned  representatives  of  our  colleges  should  not 
prostitute  their  reputations  in  the  service  of  such  ig- 
noble creatures,  whose  success  is  a  constant  menace 
to  the'  claims  for  higher  education  and  professional 
attainments. 

Over  and  above  all.  it  is  the  duty,  and  becoming 
more  clearly  so  every  day,  for  the  college  to  condemn, 
with  the  practical  force  of  which  it  is  measurably 
master,  the  system  of  free  dispensaries  and  profession 
tread-mills  in  which  valuable  services  are  indiscrimin- 
ately rendered  to  all  classes  and  conditions  of  mankind. 
It  is  a  drain  upon  the  resources  of  the  profession  that 
amounts  to  at  least  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
annually,  and  is  not  only  an  outrage  upon  the  profes- 
sion, but  a  source  of  debauchery  as  well  to  the  public's 
sense  of  justice  and  right.  If  sufficient  clinical  ma- 
terial for  teaching  purposes  cannot  be  obtained 
amongst  actual  paupers,  or  be  connected  with  a  just 
and  reasonable  compensation,  the  sooner  the  clinical 
aspects  of  college  instruction  be  abandoned  and  we  re- 
turn to  the  primitive  method  of  apprenticeship,  the 
better  for  all  concerned. 

One  of  the  duties  of  the  college  to  its  Alumni  is  to 
correct  those  abuses  of  their  rights  for  the  existence 
of  which  it  is  measurably  responsible.  The  result 
would  be  an  increased  interest  in  Alma  Mater  and  her 
welfare.  Indeed  I  believe  that  the  management  of 
these  institutions  of  learning  would  find  it  advant- 
ageous to  unite  with  their  Alumni  in  inaugurating  and 
maintaining  measures  having  for  their  object  the  cor- 
rection of  abuses  of  professional  favor  both  inside  and 
outside  the  teaching  arena,  and  in  which  mutual  pe- 
cuniary interests  should  play  a  conspicuous  part. 

Many  may  consider  what  I  have  said  on  this  subject 
to-night,  trivial  and  inapropos,  and  not  worthy  of  seri- 
ous consideration.  But  I  tell  you  gentlemen  it  is  not 
always  given  to  those  in  the  fore-front  of  the  battle  to 
see  much  of  the  field,  and  a  weak  place  here  and  there, 
however  little,  serves  to  give  the  enemy  a  chance  to 
break  the  line.  When  at  least  one-half  the  individuals 
connected  with  an  enterprise  as  closely  as  are  Alumni 
to  Alma  Mater,  care  not  for  its  interests,  it  argues  a 
state  of  affairs  that  needs  re-adjusting  on  some  basis 
or  other.  On  occasion  like  the  present  I  can  do  little 
more  than  hint  at  salient  points. 

Let  the  college  so  measure  the  conduct  of  its  work 
that  its  sons  may  look  to  its  success  not  only  with 
feelings  of  pride,  but  of  filial  devotion  and  reverence 
as  well. 

I  apprehend  that  no  one  is  idiotic  enough  to  either 
expect  or  want  his  Alma  Mater  to  assume,  in  any 
sense,  his   business  management;    but   only  to  have  a 


consideration  for  his  general  welfare  as  well  as  her  own 
aggrandisement,  and  to  that  end  champion,  with  all 
the  prestige  at  her  command,  the  triump  of  her  prog- 
eny in  all  aspects  of  success. 

We.  want  her  to  stand,  with  outstretched  arms  as  it 
were,  casting  her  benign  shadow  over,  and  extending  a 
helping  hand  to,  all  her  sons,  whether  high  or  low, 
young  or  old,  in  all  parts  of  the  inhabitable  globe,  and 
we  will  reciprocate  with  interest  an  hundred  fold. 

THE    COST    OF   A   YEAR    AT    EUROPEAN 
CLINICS. 


Probably  the  first  problem  which  engages  the  atten- 
tion of  the  student  who  desires  to  spend  a  few  months 
or  years  at  an  European  University  is  the  question  of 
expense. 

How  much  will  it  cost  ?  can  he  make  it  come  inside 
the  limits  of  his  little  capital  ?  can  he.  to  deal  more 
with  the  concrete,  spend  a  profitable  year  abroad  at  an 
expenditure  of  only  one  thousand  dollars  ?  This  last 
question  is  one  frequently  asked  me. 

First,  the  intending  traveler  must  know  how  much 
it  Will  cost  him  to  reach  his  Mecca  ;  then  how  much  he 
must  lay.  aside  for  his  return  journey.  In  order  to 
know  how  much  money  he  will  be  able  to  give  towards 
his  education  proper,  he  must  reckon  out  the  cost  of 
living,  and  incidental  expenses. 

Railroad  Fare  :  This  depends  entirely  on  the  distance 
of  the  individual's  home  from  the  sea  board.  Rates  for 
railway  travel  in  this  country,  it  need  hardly  be  said, 
are  about  three  cents  per  mile. 

Steamships  :  This  item  is  one  which  admits  of  much 
selection  as  to  convenience  and  prices.  The  newer 
steamers  and  the  faster  lines  command  higher  rates 
than  twelve-day  steamers  of  the  slow  lines.  Also,  on 
the  individual  steamship  there  is  usually  a  great  range 
of  prices. 

Leaving  New  York  (Hoboken)  we  have  the  North 
German  Lloyd  Line,  which  lands  its  passengers  at 
Bremen  in  from  seven  and  one  half,  to  ten  days.  The 
average  rates  (summer  are  higher  than  winter  prices) 
$75  to  $150  first  cabin,  and  $50  to  $60  second  cabin. 

Landing  at  Hamburg  is  the  Hamburg-American 
Packet  Company,  whose  rates  are  nearly  the  same  as 
the  Lloyd. 

Then  the  Royal  Netherlands  Line  presents  the  much 
lower  rates  of  $45  to  $70  for  first  cabin.  (Second  cabin 
is  hardly  to  be  recommended. )  Passages  by  this  line 
is  several  days  longer  than  by  the  German  lines. 

Next  comes  the  Red  Star  Line,  whose  rates  are  $50 
to  $80.  This  is  also  rather  a  slow  line,  landing  at 
Antwerp. 
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The  English  lines  land  at  Liverpool,  and  are  not  so 
desirable  nor  available  to  the  direct  traveler  to  the 
continent,  unless  he  desire  to  run  through  England. 

The  English  lines'  rates  are  as  follows  : — 

Inman  Line  1st  cabin  $50  up.     2nd  cabin   $35-$40. 

White  Star  Line  1st  cabin  $60  up.  2nd  cabin  $35- 
$40. 

Cunard  Line  1st  cabin  $60  up.     2nd  cabin  $35. 
Railway  Fare  in  Europe  : 

This  varies  according  to  the  class  engaged,  viz.  :  1st, 
2nd,  or  3rd;  whether  the  train  stops  at  way  stations  or 
is  a  through  train  also  influences  fares.  Usually  third 
class  is  exactly  one  half  of  first  class,  while  second  class 
is  intermediate,  in  price. 

In  the  main,  traveling  is  cheaper  than  in  America, 
and  the  economical  traveler  can  save  money  if  he  will 
forego  the  pleasure  of  riding  in  plush  upholstered 
carriages. 

On  the  continent  and  in  England  the  fast  trains  are 
usually  made  up  of  the  three  classes  ;  and  as  the  rates 
on  the  "flyers"  are  higher  than  on  slow  trains,  the 
class  of  passengers  patronizing  3d  class  is  usually  bet- 
ter (and  cleaner)  than  on  the  way  trains.  In  France 
and  England  3d  class  carriages  are  upholstered,  while 
in  Germany  and  Austria  they  are  bare  oak,  which  be- 
comes quite  hard  when  one  has  ridden  fifty  miles  over 
the  wheels.     In  Italy  second  class  is  none  too  good. 

For  explicit  directions  concerning  fares  from  one 
place  to  another,  not  only  by  rail,  but  by  carriage  or 
other  conveyance,  it  will  be  best  to  invest  in  a  "Bae- 
deker's Guide  Book."  Also  concerning  hotels,  Baedeker 
is  the  best  and  most  reliable  guide,  both  as  to  prices 
and  relative  excellence. 

Hotels. — It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  these 
are  almost  without  exception  conducted  on  the  '  'Euro- 
pean plan." 

In  most  of  the  large  cities  on  the  continent,  good 
rooms  in  second-class  hotels  can  be  obtained  at  from 
75  cents  to  $1.25  per  day  ;  by  second  class  I  mean 
nothing  derogatory,  as  these  hostelries  are  but  little 
below  the  very  best,  and  are  frequently  annexes  to  more 
imposing  hotels.  Meals  can  be  had  in  the  dining  room 
connected  with  the  establishment  table  d'hote  or  a'  la 
carte — in  either  case  the  dinner  costs  the  guest  about 
50  to  90  cents.  Should  he  be  rather  humble  and  eco- 
nomical in  his  tastes  he  can  always  find  restaurants 
near  by  where  he  can  procure  most  excellent  meals, 
well  cooked,  and  neatly  served  at  the  moderate  prices 
of  37  to  50  cents,  as  at  the  Restaurant  of  "Three 
Ravens,"  Berlin,  or  40  to  50  cents  at  the  "Rathhaus 
Halle,"  in  Vienna. 

But,  after  a  few  days  at  the  hotel  after  having  arrived 
at  his  destination,  the  student  begins  to  look  for  lodg- 


ings. Rooms. — These  he  can  readily  find  to  be  obtain- 
able at  prices  varying  according  to  proximity  to  the 
clinics,  and  in  the  inverse  ratio  as  one  ascends  towards 
the  roof.  Prices  range  (for  good  rooms)  all  the  way 
from  30  marks*  ($7.50)  to  60  marks.  The  latter  are 
usually  well-furnished  rooms  with  a  "cabinet  "  or  small 
bedroom. 

Now,  having  his  room  engaged,  the  new  tenant  is  in- 
formed that  he  is  expected  to  pay  for  fuel  and  light, 
and  that  his  morning  coffee  and  rolls  come  extra. 
Coffee  costs  anywhere  from  6  marks  to  15  marks  ac- 
cording as  the  coffee  is  poor  or  excellent. 

As  far  as  heating  is  concerned  the  cost  is  in  a  direct 
ratio  to  the  number  of  days  fires  are  made,  the  amount 
of  fuel  being  calculated  to  a  nicety. 

Should  one  prefer  boarding  with  his  landlady 
(pension)  he  can  secure  excellent  board  at  100  to  130 
'marks  per  month,  or  as  high  as  he  wishes  to  go. 

Clinic  Rates. — The  next  expenses  to  be  considered 
are  the  fees  for  clinical  instruction.  These  are  very 
moderate,  when  one  remembers  the  amount  of  work 
given  the  students,  for  example  :  eight  dollars  paid  for 
the  obstetrical  course  in  the  Vienna  hospital,  will  en- 
title the  student  to  attendance  on  cases  of  confinement 
and  admission  to  all  clinics  in  the  department  for  three 
months,  night  and  day. 

A  few  examples  of  fees  for  various  clinics  and  courses 
might  be  given  with  advantage  to  the  reader. 

Surgery,   Von  Bergmann,  daily,  40  marks. 

"         Gluck,  two  days  weekly,  30  marks,  private. 

Gynecology,  Olshausen,  two  days  weekly,  40  marks, 
instruction,  clinic  and  operations. 

Microscopy,  Fritsch,  daily,  three  months,  30  marks. 

Should  the  student  desire  work  in  anatomy,  he  can 
work  daily  from  8  a.m.  until  5  p.m.  by  day  light  or 
electric  light  in  clean  sweet  smelling  dissecting  rooms, 
under  Waldeyer,  Hartman,  et  al,  at  a  total  cost  of 
100  marks. 

Then  there  are  many  so  called  "private"  clinics 
which  are  free  to  all  who  care  to  come  ;  only  the  stu- 
dent gets  no  credit  for  attending  clinics,  for  which  he 
has  not  regularly  paid. 

To  the  advanced  student  or  practitioner  the  courses 
of  greatest  benefit  are  those  of  the  "Ferien  courses" 
or  "Vacation  courses."  These  courses  are  somewhat 
more  expensive  than  the  regular  "semester"  courses, 
but  are,  as  above  mentioned,  of  great  value  to  advanced 
students. 

The  omnipotence  of  the  little  "tip"  deserves  more 
than  a  passing  notice.  Judiciously  placed,  the  tip  can 
do  you  much  good — it  will,  if  put  into  the  hands  of  the 

*A  mark  is  equal  to  24  cents.  — F.d. 
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janitor,  procure  you,  perhaps,  a  good  seat  in  the  clinic; 
it  will  make  a  nurse  desirous  of  informing  you  when 
operations  of  interest  occur — it  will  also  make  her 
remember  to  tell  you  the  best  cases  to  select  in  the 
lying  in  rooms,  so  that  you  may  have  a  chance  to 
operate. 

Now  for  a  resume  of  our  expenses  : 

Railroad  fare— Chicago  to  New  York, .$  44.011 

Sleeper  and  return 10.00 

Steamship  to  Bremen,  and  return 120.00 

Bremen  to  Berlin.  2nd  class,  and  return 13.00 

Berlin  to  Vienna,  and  return 24.00 

We  will  reckon  lodgings  at  $8  per  month. .....      96.00 

Meals,  morning  coffee,     laundry,  postage,  &c. , 

about ' 240.00 

This  makes  a  total  of .$547.00 

We  have  reckoned  liberally  in  some  ways,  consider- 
ing that  our  capital  is  only  $1,000. — Deducting  $547 
from  $1,000  leaves  us  $453  for  tuition,  books,  clothing 
and  extras,  such  as  concerts,  theatres,  and  occasional 
excursions.  When  one  is  of  necessity  economical, 
these  little  things  make  grievous  inroads  on  ones  ex- 
chequer, but,  as  these  amusements  are  part  of  one's 
education  abroad,  they  must  be  as  seriously  considered 
as  fees  for  clinical  courses,  and  then,  one  can  retrench 
in  other  ways — travel  third  class  instead  of  second 
class:  or  take  cheaper  lodgings.  And  one  can  find  any 
quantity  of  excellent  places  whose  rates  per  month  are 
no  higher  than  the  lowest  here  quoted,  whose  only  dis- 
advantage is  that  they  are  not  located  very  near  to 
clinics.  And,  if  one  is,  as  many  young  men  are,  in- 
different to  surroundings  so  long  as  one  has  comfort, 
even  cheaper  lodgings  can  be  had.  Indeed,  there  are 
many  ways  in  which  expenses  can  be  curtailed  with- 
out involving  hardship  or  the  least  privation.  To  be 
sure,  the  student  will  not  be  able  to  gratify  his  every 
curiosity  nor  to  visit  every  place  of  interest.  But  it 
is  possible  to  spend  a  profitable  and  enjoyable  year 
abroad  at  the  expense  of  one  thousand  dollars. 

Ethan  A.  Gray. 

LINES      TO    THE     TAPE     WORM     OF     A 
FRIEND. 

REED,    '87. 

(Found  Among  Frof  Cotton's  Papers). 
Pale   wanderer  from  thy  native  place,  . 

O,  exiled  prince  abdominal! 
I  would  commune  with  thee  a  space. 

Thou  fiend  abominable. 
Thou  wiggler  of  intestinal  coil 

Whom  taenia  solium  art  height. 
Thou  worker  of  so  much  turmoil, 
Hermaphrodite. 

Why  didst  thou  dwell  in  human  gut, 
Thou  chain  of  many  links? 


Why  didst  thou  not  release  thy  foot 

For  numerous  drinks? 
Couldst  thou  such  pleasure  then  derive 

From  iliac  folds  replete, 
Whilst  there  in  luxury  thou  didst  thrive 
Cestoidean  beat? 

Had  fecal  mass  such  charms  for  thee, 
That  thou  couldst  ne'er  an  instant  lose, 

But  drank  thy  fill  most  constantly 
Of  human  booze? 

Insidious  tape-worm  that  thou  be, 
For  years  thou  didst  deride 

And  pass  the  drugs  addressed  to  thee, 
Adown  thy    sinuous  side. 

And  mulishly  thou  didst  refuse 

To  writhe  away  in  flight, 
And  leave  that  mucoid,  villous  ooze, 

Thou  pallid  parasite. 
With  household  gods  all  round  about, 

Thou  stayed  in  statu  quo,  I  ween 
Until  we  quickly  fired  thee  out 
With  pelletierine. 

Methinks  e'en  then  thou  hast  preferred 
In  thy  duodenal  home  to  nap, 

Hadst  thou  not  feared  some  doctor  churl 
And  his  worm   trap. 

But  now,  praise  Bacchus!  for  thy  fall 
Let  hallelujahs  ring 

And  alcohol  surround  thy  pall 
Forever,  damned  thing. 

To 


Sweet-heart,  my  lady-love,  tell  me  the  meaning 
Of  the  shy  glances  that  lurk  in  thine  eye ; 

Deep  down    tha  fithornless  depihs  intervening; 
Depths  now  all  sparkles,  now  clear  as  the  sky. 
Tell  me,  my    lady-love,  why? 

Answer  me  sweet-heart,  didst  never  or  never 

Come  to  thee  wish  or  desire  to  know 
All  that  was  passing  forever,  forever 

Through  a  friend's  fancy?    Then  why  is  the  glow 
Sweet-heart  I  see  in  thine  eye  ? 

Thou  art  bewitching,  tho'  given  to  teasing, 
Queen  of  my  heart ;  take  pity  on  me. 

Love  has  engulfed  me,  and  now  to  his  pleasing- 
Drives  all  my  life ;  thou  surely  must  see 
Sweet-heart,  how  wretched  I  be. 

Take  thou  command,  my  lady-love,  smiling, 

All  is  thine  own,  tho'  trifling  at  best, 
Were  it  ten  thousand  and   thousands  times  doubled, 
Cast  it  I  would  at  thy  feet  with  the  rest. 
Sweet-heart  'tis  only  for  thee. 

A.  C.  Eipple. 
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SOCIAL  THIRTEEN. 


The  regular  bi-weekly  meeting  of  the  ''Social  Thir- 
teen "  convened  in  the  rooms  of  the  association,  in  a 
somewhat  secluded  portion  of  the  city  last  Saturday 
evening.  Through  the  courtesy  of  a  prominent  mem- 
ber of  the  society  '  one  of  the  six  hundred '  reporters 
for  The  Corpuscle  was  allowed  a  seat  in  the  meeting, 
upon  promises  of  absolute  secrecy,  pure  and  simple,  in 
regard  to  all  that  he  might  see  or  hear  while  within  the 
sacred  precincts  of  the  hall  of  the  association.  The 
reporter,  having  been  prevailed  upon  by  many  of  his 
friends  to  give  the  student  public  a  glimpse  of  life  be- 
hind the  scenes,  has  finally  consented  to  do  so,  after 
having  supplied  himself  with  a  chest  protector  and 
having  his  life  insured  for  a  requisite  amount  to  pro- 
vide for  the  widow  and  orphans,  should  his  life  pay 
the  penalty  of  this  exposure. 

To  begin  with,  let  us  take  a  glimpse  at  the  interior 
of  the  so-called  sanctum  sanctorum  of  the  club.  After 
The  Corpuscle  man  had  been  blind-folded  and  car- 
ried bodily  up  several  flights  of  stairs,  through  doors 
which  opened  only  at  the  attendants  sesame,  he  was 
finally  set  down,  and  the  folds  removed  from  his  eyes. 
He  will  never  forget  the  sight  that  first  met  his  eyes. 
He  was  seated  in  the  middle  of  a  room  probably  50  feet 
square,  dark  and  dismal.  The  air  was  damp  and  clam- 
my. Through  the  curtained  windows  and  crevices 
beams  of  gray  light  spread  their  sombre  rays  upon  the 
dark  gowns  and  pale  faces  of  the  ten  or  twelve  occu- 
pants of  the  room,  who  sat  or  rather  crouched  before  an 
elevated  rostrum  at  one  end  of  the  room.  Besting  on 
pedestals  promiscuously  about  the  room  were  stacks 
of  human  bones,  and  skeletons  by  the  score  could  be 
seen  ornamenting  various  parts  of  the  room.  Fingers, 
toes  and  other  parts  of  the  body  were  tacked  upon  the 
walls,  and  suspended  from  the  centre  of  the  ceiling  was 
a  wonderful  abnormal  skull,  lighted  on  the  inside  by 
several  minute  wax-candles.  To  say  the  least,  the  sur- 
roundings were  mysterious  and  sepulchral. 

All  was  quiet.  Not  a  murmur  or  a  knock  had  been 
heard.  At  precisely  the  midnight  hour  the  stillness  of 
the  occasion  was  broken  by  the  melodious  ( ? )  sounds 
of  the  "Devil's  Dream,"  emanating  from  the  puckered 
lips  of  the  musical  brethren  in  the  "pit.''  To  the 
horrible  sounds,  the  said-to-be  grand-mogul,  and  chief 
high-nmck-a-nmck  of  the  chapter,  ascended  the  rostrum, 
or  "throne,"  clad  in  a  flowing  gown  of  snowy  white. 
The  reporter  strained  his  eyes  and  recognized  in  the 
leader,  the  bulky  form  of  Dr.  D.  J.  H-tch-s-n.  In  a 
few  long-drawn-out  sepulchral  words  the  "sultan"  an- 
nounced that  the  regular  bi-weekly  assemblage  of  the 
'  Social  13"  was  now  in  executive  session,  and  ordered 


the  most  honorable  and  mysterious  secretary  to  call  the 
roll.  As  near  as  the  reporter  can  remember  the  follow- 
ing members  were  present:  "Armor-bearer"  W-tts, 
"  Post-Mortem  "  G-ay;  S-lby,  "the Kid;"  "Seven-up" 
Sh-p-rd;  "  Chauncy  M.  Depew"  N-ffz;  "CastleGarden" 
Ul-r-h;  "Adonis"  N-nce;  "Surgeon  General" 
Br-aw-nd;  "Sport"  H-rz-g;  "Pink-eye"  G-agi; 
Me-ch-m,  "the  Snake;"  and  K-lar,  the  Freak.  A 
letter  of  regret  was  read  from  "  Sweet  Singer  "  K-lly, 
who  is  now  on  a  leave  of  absence  in  Louisville. 

The  roll-call  ended,  the  members  got  down  to  busi- 
ness, various  students  being  most  mercifully  "roasted, " 
and  a  general  "boy-cott"  was  passed  against  a  certain 
member  of  the  faculty  who  was  so  kind  and  considerate 
in  plucking  so  many  of  the  class  at  a  recent  examina- 
tion. A  resolution,  introduced  by  "Freak'"  K-l-r  and 
seconded  by  N-ffz,  "the  whiskery  Khedive,"  censuring 
The  Corpuscle  for  its  unprovoked  "roast"  on  the 
Fog-Horn,  and  "After-Death  "-Gr-y,  was  passed  by  a 
howling  vote.  Brother  Castle  Garden  then  arose  and 
said  he  thought  as  somebody  would  have  to  be  vale- 
dictorian next  year,  he  guessed  he  would  have  to  take 
it  although  he  didn't  want  to  at  all,  and — Cries  of 
"Oh  no!"  "Oh  no!"  "Ring-off"  etc,  filled  the  air, 
and  "  Castle  Garden"  sat.  Grand-mogul  H-tch  rap- 
ped several  times  with  his  gavel  and  implored  the 
members  to  retain  peace. 

The  most  sombre  and  highly  eloquent  steward  arose 
and  stated  that  the  stock  of  cigarettes  and  "mineral" 
water  had  run  rather  low  at  the  recent  hilarious  meet- 
ings, and  an  assessment  was  levied  to  obtain  a  new 
supply.  An  assessment  was  also  made  to  obtain  a 
razor  and  shaving-outfit  for  brother  S-b-y,  and  to  buy 
member  K-l-r  a  finger-stall,  for  his  own  personal  use. 
The  literary  members  then  got  into  a  dispute  and 
the  long  extended  argument  as  to  who  could  expectorate 
farthest,  G-a-gi,  or  "The  Snake."  And  at  this  stage 
of  the  meeting  sounds  were  heard  at  the  outer  door, 
the  door-keeper  announcing  that  the  highly  honored 
member,  Dr.  Cassius  Marcellus  Clay  Walters,  M.D., 
had  arrived  from  Watseka,  and  the  meeting  adjourned 
sine,  die,  to  celebrate  the  advent  of  the  doctor  into  the 

Medical  World.      "roomatism.  " 

RUSH  WILL  HAVE  A  BALL   TEAM. 


Though  the  students  of  Rush  College  have  for  sev- 
eral years  taken  but  little  interest  in  field  exercises, 
they  have  this  spring  awakened  to  the  necessity  of  so 
doing.  At  a  meeting  recently  held,  considerable  in- 
terest was  manifested  and  it  is  now  known  that  the 
diamond  will,  ere  long,  present  a  hard-working  team 
and  the  colors  of  "Old  Rush"  will,  we  sincerely  hope, 
be  led  to  many  victories. 
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At  this  meeting  Mr.  Morris  was  chosen  captain  of 
the  team  ;  his  ability  in  this  capacity  is  evident  from 
the  successful  manner  in  which  he  has  conducted  sev- 
eral organizations  here  in  the  city,  and  we  wish  him 
no  less  success  in  this.  He  will,  from  time  to  time,  di- 
rect those  students  who  are  desirous  to  become  candi- 
dates for  the  team,  The  College  is  such  an  excellent 
field  to  select  from  that  the  Club  will  undoubtedly 
surpass  any  that  has  previously  existed. 

The  team  will  be  neatly  uniformed  and  in  defray- 
ing this  expense  subscriptions  Avill  be  taken ;  let  all 
liberally  respond. 

Therefore  be  it  resolved  by  every  student  of  this 
college,  be  he  a  member  of  the  Club  or  not,  to  rally 
round  her  colors  and  give  her  your  undivided  support, 
that  in  meeting  our  opponents  the  very  presence  of 
the  Rush  team  may  be  a  signal  of  success. 

M.  B.  Keegan,  Manager. 

AMONG   THE    ALUMNI. 


Dr.  W.  W.  Adams,  '82,  of  Atkinson,  111.,  was  a  Rush 
visitor  recently. 

Dr.  Collins,  of  Madison,  Wis.,  a  graduate  in  the 
class  of  '87,  while  on  his  way  to  Florida  made  Rush  a 
call  lately. 

In  the  past  month  three  events  have  occurred  in  the  - 
life  of  Dr.  Cassius  Marcellus  Clay,  etc.,  etc.,  Walters 
which  makes  him  quite  proud.  In  the  early  part  of 
March  he  gained  his  majority,  the  last  of  the  month 
he  received  his  degree,  and  now  to  cap  the  climax  he 
has  "gone  and  done  it" — he  is  married.  The  doctor 
has  only  been  married  three  or  four  weeks  but  he  says 
there  is  no  state  in  the  United  States  like  the  married 
state.  We  wish  him  all  success.  We  understand  he 
has  opened  an  office  at  the  corner  of  State  and  Ran- 
dolph streets,  in  the  Masonic  Temple.  The  number 
of  his  suite  of  rooms  is  2436.  This  is  on  the  twenty- 
fourth  floor,  the  elevators  are  not  running  as  yet,  but 
he  says  friends  will  have  a  fine  opportunity  of  getting 
exercise  by  visiting  him  in  his  sanctum.  All  are  in- 
vited. 


where    they    will    stay  a    year,  the     doctor  studying 

mean-while. 

* 

Dr.  E.  S.  Goodhue  is  staying  in  Riverside  Cal.  for 
the  present ;  he  expects  to  go  to  Europe  in  the  near 
future. 

Members  of  the  class  of  1892  remember  that  E.  P. 
Ellenson,  Chippewa  Falls,  Wisconsin,  is  your  perma- 
nent secretary.  Send  him  your  permanent  address  so 
you  will  not  be  lost  to  your  class  mates. 

Dr.  D.  A.  Smith,  formerly  an  editor  of  The  Cor- 
puscle, intends  to  take  the  examination  for  the  in- 
terneship  in  the  Charity  Hospital  in  New  Orleans. 
Wo  wish  him  good  luck ! 

The  boys  who  will  be  the  internes  in  the  Presby- 
terian Hospital  are:  S.  R.  Slaymaker,  T.  A.  Olney, 
S.  C.  Beach  and  L.  C.  Weeks.  We  congratulate  them 
on  their  good  fortune.  These  gentlemen  will  have 
splendid  opportunities  to  acquire  a  vast  amount  of 
knowledge  and  experience  during  their  eighteen 
months  of  service — we  know  all  will  make  the  best  of 
the  great  advantages. 

Dr.  F.  M.  Crane,  the  first  secretary  of  The  Cor- 
puscle board,  has  located  at  Pleasant  Hill,  Illinois, 
and  is  in  partnership  with  his  preceptor.  We  antici- 
pate most  favorable  reports  from  Dr.  Crane  in  the 
near  future. 

*  * 

W.  V.  Gage  who  so  excellently  delivered  the  vale- 
dictory has  located  in  McCook,  Nebraska.  He  is  sur- 
geon for  the  "Q"  in  the  Voluntary  Relief  Association. 
The  position  is  a  responsible  one,  requiring  the  atten- 
dance of  the  surgeon  upon  all  accident  cases  on  one 
of  the  longest  divisions  of  the  road. 

*  * 

F.  M.  Banker,  M.  D.,  has  smoked  the  pipe  of  peace 
and  has  departed  to  his  home  in  Amboy.  After  a 
brief  sojourn  there  he  will  locate  in  one  of  the  neigh- 
boring towns.  Until  further  notice  his  address  is 
Amboy,  Illinois. 


J.  H.  Corliss,  O.  J.  Meeks  and  Sigurd  Tillier  passed 
the  Minnesota  State  Board  and  are  entitled  to  prac- 
tice in  that  state.  They  were  the  only  ones  to  go  up 
for  examination.  Reports  are  that  the  exam,  was  a 
stiff  one. 

*  * 
R.  P.  Eckart,  '92,  was  married    April    14  to  Miss  R. 

H.    Waller,   of   River   Forest,  111.     Immediately  after 

the  ceremony  Dr.    and   Mrs.    Eckart  left   for   Europe 


Dr.  F.  W.  Jay,  '90,  was  appointed  registrar  of  the 
Cook  County  Hospital  sometime  since.  The  doctor  is 
a  hustler  and  deserves  all  the  honors  that  may  be  con- 
ferred upon  him.  Previous  to  the  completion  of  his 
interne-ship  in  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  he  frequently 
showed  the  students  his  cultures  of  pathogenic  mi- 
crobes. His  zest  in  preparing  such  cultures  gave 
Prof.  Senn  cause  for  calling  him  the  bacteriologist. 
To  demonstrate   to  the   class   the  existence   of  septic 
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germs  in  the  wounds  of  the  different  patients  brought 
iuto  the  clinic,  the  Professor  had  Jay  frequently  ob- 
tain minute  amounts  of  the  pus,  and  develop  the 
bacteria  in  his  tubes,  and  later  to  show  the  growth  of 
the  microbes  to  the  class. 

Our  best  wishes  go  with  Dr.  B.  W.  Sippy  who  fin- 
ished his  term  of  service  as  interne  in  the  Cook  Coun- 
ty Hospital  the  first  of  March.  He  has  been  appoint- 
ed surgeon  of  the  western  division  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  R.  R.,  with  his  head-quarters  in  Missoula, 
Montana.  His  duties  place  him  in  charge  of  a  large 
hospital  located  in  the  above  city,  and  two  thousand 
miles  of  road. 

# 

The  thank's  of  the  students  are  due  Dr.  A.  I.  Bouf- 
fleur  who  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  obtaining  per- 
mission for  the  boys  to  attend  the  clinics  and  autop- 
ses  at  the  Cook  County  Hospital  free  of  charge  during 
the  spring  and  summer  months.  Dr.  Bouffieur  is  al- 
ways endeavoring  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  the 
boys. 

PSEUDOPODIA. 

Jolly  "Hutch"  says  that  the  seats  in  the  Pathologi- 
cal Laboratory  are  not  comfortable.  What  is  the  mat- 
ter Old  Boy,  the  seats  have  tonnage  capacity  ? 

The  "BIG  FOUR"— Hutchinson,  Prescott,  "Chaw- 
lie"  Dean,  Cox. 

Chauncy  M.  Depew  Naffz's  whiskers  are  the  pride 
of  the  senior  class. 

#  # 

Post-Mortem  Gray  has  been  an  inmate  of  St.  Eliza- 
beth Hospital — not  as  a  patient,  but  as  interne.  He 
obtained  the  position  for  six  weeks,  to  complete  the 
unexpired  term  .of  one  of  the  regular  doctors.  He 
has  had  some  funny  experiences  there.  For  example 
he  put  a  fly  blister,  instead  of  a  mustard  plaster,  on  a 
patient's  back  and  left  it  for  twenty-four  hours,  and 
then  wondered  why  the  patient  slept  on  his  belly: 

We  are  the  hot  stuff! ! !  Not  Great  Scott,  but  Great 
Sport !  A  score  of  five  to  eight  in  our  favor  in  the 
first  game.  Stock  in  the  club  is  worth  two  forty-one 
to-day.  The  ossified  man  (Chandler)  and  the  Living- 
String  (Hackett)  the  features  of  the  game.  A.  D.  J. 
carried  off  the  cake  for  nerve,  as  usual.  Whoop !  We 
are  the  people  and  just  hear  us  twitter. 

Bromo-Cocktail  Watts  from  the  dry  state  of  Iowa 
has  a  little  Dutch  girl,  Katrina,  by  the  way,  who,  he 


says,  cannot  be  equalled  by  any  of  Chicago's  four 
hundred  in  form,  beauty  and  grace.  It  is  rumored 
that  he  met  this  gold-mine  at  an  old-fashfoned  coun- 
try dance,  for  which  Iowa  is  so  famous,  and  which  was 
visited  "just  for  fun"  but  resulted  in  a  more  serious 
matter — love.  Little  Joker  Watts  weighs  129 
pounds,  while  Katrina  is  somewhat  more  solid,  tipping 
the  scales  at  198  avoirdupois,  but  what  matters  that 
as  long  as  love  has  woven  its  tenaceous  fibres. 

F.  E.  Chandler,  of  the  senior  class,  is  the  proud 
father  of  a  beautiful  child,  a  daughter,  who  will  bear 
.  the  name  Louise.  The  little  one  tipped  the  scales  at 
91  pounds  when  she  first  saw  the  light.  We  extend 
heartiest  congratulations  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chandler. 
* 

notice  of  removal. — Dr.  Daniel  R.  Brower,  Dr.  E. 
Fletcher  Ingals,  Dr.  John  Edwin  Rhodes,  will  remove 
their  offices  May  1st.,  1892,  to  the  Venetian  Building, 
34  and  36  Washington  street,  just  east  of  State  Street. 
Hours  the  same  as  formerly. 

Ukbana,  111.,  May  8,  '92. 
Editors  of  the  Corpuscle. 

Two  articles  have  already  appeared  in  The  Cor- 
puscle— one  in  favor  of  physicians  dispensing  their 
own  prescriptions  and  the  other  opposing  it.  If  you 
will  give  me  space  I  will  take  the  middle  ground  and 
state  my  mode  of  procedure. 

I  find  that  the  only  way  to  prevent  fhe  average 
pharmacist  from  refilling  the  prescription  is  to  write 
thereon — Not  to  be  put  on  file.  For  they  all  tell  me 
that  they  refill  every  one  that  they  put  on  file. 

I  fill  my  own  prescriptions  to  a  certain  extent,  i.  e. . 
a]l  that  I  have  time  to,  and  those  that  I  am  able  to.  I 
keep  a  small  stock  of  the  most  common  drugs,  and  a 
great  many  of  the  most  common  prescriptions  and  my 
formulae  in  pill  form.  Then  such  things  as  I  have  not 
got  and  such  as  I  have  not  time  to  make  up.  and  those 
that  are  for  people  who  are  not  liable  to  pay,  I  send  to 
the  drug  store.  Now  this  has  many  advantages-.  There 
is  quite  a  profit  in  drugs  that  we  may  as  well  have  as 
not — being  careful  to  give  them  to  paying  patients, 
There  are  many  small  prescriptions  that  we  can  give 
for  50  cents,  that  if  we  were  to  write  a  prescription  and 
send  the  patient  to  the  drug  store  he  would  have  to 
pay  us  50  cents  and  the  druggist  25  cents  or  50  cents. 
The  patient  appreciates  this  to  and  in  many  cases,  he 
has  but  50  cents,  and  then  he  would  stand  the  doctor 
off  and  pay  the  druggist. 

If  those  who  are  soon  to  go  out  as  doctors  would  re- 
member  this,     and     strike    a    hapjty    medium,     they 
would  soon  see  a  solution  to  the  vexatious  j^roblem. 
Z.  Lincoln  Whitmire,  M.D.,  '90. 
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SHARP  &  SMITH, 

(established  is-a=-3=.) 

73  RANDOLPH  STREET,     -     -      CHICAGO,   ILL. 

MANUFACTURERS   OF 

Superior  Surgical  Instruments  and  Appliances. 


Prof.  A.  I.  BOUFFLEUR'S  Aseptic  Pocket  set,  consisting  of 

1  Curved  Sharp  Bistoury,  1  Curved  Blunt  Bistoury;  1  Meta- 
carpal saw— all  Aseptic  Handles;  2  Langenbeck's  Clamps,  1 
Pair  Scissors,  1  Pair  Bouffleur's  Needle  Forceps,  1  Pair  Dis- 
secting Forceps,  1  Pair  Thumb  Forceps,  1  Ear  Scoop  and  Hook, 
1  Director  and  Tongue  Tie,  1  Pair  Probes,    Needles  and  silk,  in 


Leather-Lined  Mor< 


Case  with  Clasi 


^C3 


C/D 


in 

CD 


CD 
CD 


Messrs.  EGKERT,  BQUG^yVRD,  BRYD&ES  are    | 

authorized  to  take   Orders  for  IqstruniBrits  of   DissectiDg  Cases  at  Bottom  FiglireSj 
our  Manufacture. 


^ 


